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power  and  stabill^  to  both.  The  clergy^  who  had  not  dnfre* 
quently  made  important  grants  to  laymen  by  lease  and  mfeuda- 
tion,  became  still  more  unmeasured  in  their  alienations  to  their 
friends  and  dependents,  when  they  foresaw,  in  the  progress  of 
reformed  religion,  the  total  overthrow  of  their  Church  and  for- 
tunes. Tbp  acts  of  the  Convention  in  1560,  abolishing  the  Pa- 
pal power  in  Scotland,  declaring  the  Catholic  Clergy  to  be  usurp- 
ing mimsters,  and  ordering  the  detpplition  of  the  abbacies  and 
monasteries,  gave  the  signal  for  dilapidations  still  more  general. 
The  Bishops,  indeed,  and  some  of  the  other  dignitaries,  while 
they  adhered  to  the  old  doctrines,  contrived,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  powerful  family  connexions,  to  retain  their  benefices  for 
life ;  and  most  of  the  heads  of  the  religious  houses,  as  we  are  told 
by  our  historians,  secured  their  temporal  interest  by  a  conscienti- 
ous or  convenient  accession  to  the  new  opinions.  In  the  confusion 
and  license  of  the  times,  however,  many  of  the  powerful  barons 
took  possessipn,  upon  no  better  title  than  force,  of  considerable 
portions  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church.  The  benefices  of  the 
regular  Clergy,  whi^h  were  vacated  by  the  expulsion  or  death 
of  the  beneficiaries,  fell,  by  operation  of  law,  into  the  hands  of 
t]ie  Crown.  They  were  then  generally  granted  out  to  laymen, 
as  commendators  for  life;  but,  afterwards,  these  temporary 
grants,  as  well  as  the  possessions  which  had  been  acquired  by 
more  questionable  means,  were  confirmed  and  made  perpetual 
by  the  Crown, — the  benefices  being  converted  into  temporal 
baronies,  the  grantees  of  which  were  termed  Lords  of  Erection, 
and  became,  of  course,  in  their  own  persons,  the  titulars  or  im- 
propriatorsof  the  tithes,  which  had  been  attached  to  their  baronies 
while  ecclesiastical  benefices.  These  grants  were  particularly  fre- 
quent during  the  long  and  turbulent  minority  of  James  VI. ;  but 
when  that  monarch  became  of  age,  in  1587,  ne  executed  a  gene- 
ral revocation  of  the  grants  made  during  his  minority ;  and  a  star 
tute  was  passed  during  the  same  year,  commonly  called  the  Act 
of  Annexation,  by  which  there  was  reannexed  to  the  Crown  the 
whole  of  the  temporality,  that  is,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  be- 
nefices, whether  secular  or  regular,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain of  the  newly  erected  baronies  specially  enumerated  in  the 
statute.  There  are  many  other  exceptions  in  the  act,  but  they 
seem  to  be  immaterial  here;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  temporality  of  the  benefices  alone  was  thus  restored  to 
the  Crown,  not  the  spirittiality^  or  the  tithes.  The  Presby- 
terian ministers  saw  this  annexation  of  the  Church  lands  not 
without  satisfaction.  They  had  by  this  time  renounced  their 
expectation  of  recovering  that  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Church;  and  they  trusted  that  the  measure  would  infallibly 
l^  to  )iip  ^tal  su^vef  sion  pf  t^e  order  of  prelates^  whp,  though 
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rested  in  the  execatlon  of  the  measure;  and  great  anxiety  was 
displayed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  have  the  valuations  pro* 
ceeded  in  with  all  possible  ekpe^itibn.    The  commissioners  ori- 
^nally  appointed  in  IGST^  were  aathorized  to  appoint  snbcom- 
missioners  in  each  Presbytery,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
through  the  valuations,  which  were  afterwards  reported  Ibr  the 
approval  of  the  general  commissioners ;  and  in  order  still  fkrther 
to  insure  despatch,  the  subcommissioners  were  empower^  tb 
name  officers  called  procurators-fiscal,  at  whose  instance  the 
^valuations  should  proceed,  where  the  minister,  proprietor,  or 
titular  neglected  to  sue  for  the  valuation.     Repeated  and  ur- 
gent instructions  were  issued  by  the  Crown  to  hasten  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commissioners.      The  Lord  Advocate  inter- 
fered for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  subcommissioners  and  their 
cheers  were  subjected  to  considerable  penalties  in  the  case  of  ne- 
gligence or  undue  delay  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.    Similar 
means  were  used  to  expedite  the  proceedings  of  the  parliamentary 
eommissioners ;  but,  in  spite  <»f  all  these  precautions,  we  find  the 
King,  in  1632,  1635,  and  1636,  complaining  of  the  slowness  of 
Uie  commissioners*  proceedings,  ana  that  a  ^reat  part  of*  the 
tithes  were  still  unvalued.    The  work,  however,  continued  to 
make  progress,  though  not  with  such  despatch  as  to  meet  the 
views  of  me  King ;  and  it  was  not  interrupted  by  the  rebel* 
lion  and  usurpation;  for  various  commissions  were  gralited 
during  that  period,  and  the  valuations  were  conducted  by  mib- 
commissioners  and  procurators- fiscal.    The  proceedings  and 
•decrees  of  those  commissioners  were  specially  exempted  in  the 
rescissory  statutes  passed  at  the  Restoration.    The  destruction 
of  the  teind-records,  partly  during  the  civil  war,  and  partly  by 
an  accidental  fire  in  1 700,  have  made  it  impossible  to  ascertfdn 
with  accuracy  to  what  extent  the  valuation  of  tithes  took  p9ace. 
It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tithes 
were  valued  long  before  the  last  of  these  dates;  though,  from 
the  records  being  lost,  the  valuations  have  proved  useless  to  the 
proprietors.     Where  they  have  been  preserved,  however,  and 
even  not  approved  by  the  commissioners  at  the  time,  the  sub- 
sequent commissioners  have  approved  them,  and  have  given 
the  proprietors  the  benefit  of  the  old  valuations.    After  the 
Restoration,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  proceed- 
ing by  subcommissioners,   or  by  procurators- fiscal ;  nor  did 
the  Crown  take  any  direct  charge  of  the  valuations,  with  the 
exception  of  those  cases  in  which  it  might  be  interested  as 
an  impropriator.     Such  assistance  indeed  was  now  less  ne- 
cessary.   The  proprietors  generally  saw  the  advantages  of  the 
systemi  and  were  araous  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  especially 
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tire  parlshionen  admR,*— for  In  mftny  instances  it  wouIB  'be  vain 
to  Idolf  ft>r  recSorei^  bf  the  whol6 — and,  with  merciless  rigour^ 
seek  their  own  profit  onlv»  regardless  of  the  misery  they  in^ 
flict.  Such  is  the  practical  oppression  through  a  great  part  of 
Ireland,  that  evefy  good  feeling,  and  every  true  and  honest  in- 
terest, is  united  agamst  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 
The  more  liberal  of  the  Irish  clergy  themselves,  some  of  them 
deriving  their  sole  subsistence  from  tithes,  do  not  conceal  their 
aversion  to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  their  anxiety  that 
some  means  should  be  adopted  to  render  th6  channel  less  odious 
through  which  their  revenues  are  derived,  and  so  to  alter  and 
mitigate  the  law  as  to  prevent  it  from  dtetroying  their  comfort 
and  usefulness,  oy  extinguishing,  as  it  now  &es,  those  feel* 
ings  of  benevolence  and  respect  which  ought  to  mark  the  pas- 
toral relaticm. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  state  of  religious 
sentiment  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  some  ques- 
tion should  be  stirred,  as  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  levying 
tithes  at  all,  for  the  support  of  her  ecclesiastical  establishment^ 
find  of  laying  under  contribution  eleven- twelfths  of  her  popula* 
tton,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Clergy  which  can  minister  spiritual 
edification  to  the  remaining  twelfth  only.  But  though  such  to- 
pics will  intrude  themselves,  we  do  not  mean  to  engage  in  the 
discussion^  While  we  confess  too,  that  we  think  the  time  not 
lar  distant,  when  a  legislative  revision  shall  be  requisite  of  her 
establishment,  and  when  a  great  and  permanent  relief  will  be 
«ought  by  altering  the  mode  and  measure  of  its  support,  we  do 
not  now  propose  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  ^g 
n  society  to  sacred  and  independent  rights,  or  the  nature  of  her 
boasted  alliance  with  the  State.  Our  present  object  is  much 
humbler.  No  immediate  relief,  we  apprehend,  can  be  expect* 
^,  except  such  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  present  s}rstem  in 
general,  though  calculated  to  reduce  its  inequality,  to  soften 
its  severity,  and,  without  any  material  sacrifice  on  the  part 
ef  the  Church,  to  render  the  collection  of  its  revenues  less  op^ 
pressive  and  destructive  to  the  people.  In  deliberating  upon 
any  such  measure,  the  example  of  England  could  yield  Dttle  or 
na assistance;  for  though  the  tithes  tSere,  being  more  mildly 
levied,  and  from  a  richer  people,  have  not  produced  the  dread*- 
ful  and  revesting  effects  which  have  in  many  places  attended 
their  exaction  in  Ireland,  they  are  nevertheless  lelt  to  be  a  great 
hardship,  and  the  law  tespecting  them  is  substantially  the  same^ 
end  productive,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  of  the  same  evil 
consequences.  But  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  whose  attention 
is  turned  to  this  subject,  to  "^overlook  the  spectaclewhich  out 
own  country  presents.    Tithes  are  known  in  Scotlasd,  as  well 


juin  EB^kmd  or  Irebfltidy  aind  coDstituteeqaally,  mid  at  this 
hour,  a  separate  estate.  Whiie  subject  to  tiie  dominatiofi 
0[  thi^  CA^crlic  Chnrph,  she  supported  her  clergy  by  tithes,' 
^hicb)  at  the  period-  of  the  ^(otnMxorif  were  not  abdUb- 
;ed,  but  still  form  tbe^great  fund  out  of  which  her  establish" 
•inentis  maintained.  l%e  tithes,  which  were  not  appropriat- 
ed to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  passed^  on  that  event,  into 
4he  hands  of  the  Crown  and  of  lay  impropriators,  by  wh(»n 
ihey  i^e  at  pres^it  possessed,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  pur- 
^ased  by  the  ptoprietors  of  the  ground.  But  though,  in  tbi^ 
manner,  sttU  subsisting  as  a  separate  estate,  exactly  as  when  they 
;were  in  possession  of  dte  Church,  we  feefl  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  oppression  of  the  system.  The  tyranny  and  rapacious^ 
aiess  of  the  tithe^farmer  are  here  unknown ;  every  man  carries 
^ome  his  own  harvest  without  interruption ;  nor  is  there  any 
direct  and  immediate  participation  in  the  produce  of  his  land, 
4>r  of  his  agricultural  capita*  The  tithes,  whether  drawn  hy  the 
Orown,  the  clergy,  or  laymen,  invariably  assume  the  form  of 
•  fixed  rent^  and  never  appear  as  a  contribution  of  part  of  thi^ 
fuctual  produce,  or  vary  according  to  its  extents  There  cannot 
be  a  grelrtev  contarast  than  between  out  situation,  and  that  of 
England  and  Irdand,  in  this  respect;  and  to  her  freedom  from 
tithes  as  they  are  levied  in  these  countries,  joined  to  her  im^ 
munity  from  any  extensive  poor-rate^  Scotland  owes^  in  no  small 
degree,  the  extraordinary  advances  she  has  ipade  within  the  last 
century  and  a  half*  -. 

Every  one  who  has  canvltssed  any  measure  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland  from  the  oppression  of  the  tithes,  must  be  struck  with 
the  different  results  of  what  was  originally  the  same  system  Isk 
both  kingdoms;  and  in  the  desire  which  prudent  men  feel  to 
have  the  guidance  and  sanction  of  Experience  in  any  spheme 
of  political  Reformation,  it  is  natural  that  the  history  and 
condition  of  Scotland  in  these  respects,  should,  at  this  moment^ 
be  an  object  of  great  attention,  as  beidg  likely  to  furnish  some 
lights  to  direct  the  course  of  improvement  in  other  countries. 
We  understand,  accordingly,  that  a  strong  and  general  wish 
has  been  expressed  for  some  information  upon  this  subject;  and 
as  we  are  not  aware  where  it  is  to  be  had  in  a  form  that  is  in« 
telligible  to  a  common  reader,  we  are  induced  to  attempt  sup* 
ply'mg  the  deficiency,  by  explaining  the  history  and  present 
s^te  of  Scotland  as  to  tithes,  shortly,  but  we  hope  correctly, 
and  the  more  usdully  to  the  general  inquirer,  because  disen- 
cumbered of  those  technical  details  which  can  be  of  no  advan^ 
iage  to  our  Westerri  or  Southern  neighbours,  who  must  ada|  % 
any  measure  of  improvement  which  mav  thus  be  suggested,  to 
the  genius  and  spint  of  Acir  own  law.    That  we  may  be  sure,  of 
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ninister  of  die  pariA.  The  Lar^  Dedaration  declares,  that 
according  to  the  rate  of  purchasing  in  Scodand,  the  price  of 
tithes  was  estimated  to  the  uttermost  farthing;  and  undoubtedly^ 
if  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  burdens  to  which  the  tithes  were 
liable,  be  taken  into  the  account,  there  is  every  reason  to  sdp-» 
pose  that  th^  were  not  estimated  much  below  their  value.  It 
M  not  surprising,  therefore^  to  find,  that  there  are  few  sales  previ- 
ous to  the  Union.  Sir  John  Connell  mentions  that  he  fottnd  only 
two  sales  prior  to  the  Restoration,  and  four  between  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Union;  subsequent  to  which  period  they  continued 
to  increase^  both  where  the  tithes  had  been  valued,  and  where 
a  valuation  had  been  demanded  for  the  first  time.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
while  the  rate  of  purchase  continued  the  same,  gave  every  day 
additional  advantage  to  the  proprietor ;  and,  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  sales  were  very  numerous.  Where  the  tithes^ 
toO)  were  vested  in  the  patrons  by  the  acts  already  mention- 
ed of  William  and  Mary,  the  proprietor  purchased  on  ycft 
easier  terms,  because  the  patron  was  obliged  to  sell  the  tithes  he 
acquired  under  diese  statutes  at  the  rate  of  six  years'  purchase. 
Still  tile  tithes  so  purchased  remain  liable  for  the  stipend  of  the 
minister,  to  the  extent,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  valued  rent.  And^ 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  have  led  to  a  constant  aug- 
mentation of  stipeild,  and  at  no  distant  intervals,  the  advanti^ 
of  die  purchase  was  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  sight  appears. 
The  tithes  which  belonged  to  the  bishops,  and  which  became 
vested  in  the  Crown  on  the  abolition  of  Prelacy,  and  those  be- 
longing to  colleges,  or  destined  to  pious  uses,  were  not  liable  to 
be  sold,  but  were  onlv  subject  to  valuation.  Sir  John  Connell 
states,  that  almost  all  these  tithes  are  now  valued.  Of  course, 
the  proprietor  is  liable  only  for  the  amount  of  the  valuation, 
whether  the  tithes  remained  entirely  with  the  titular,  or  have 
been,  in  whole  or  part,  allotted  to  the  minister  as  stipend. 

As  already  mentioned,  we  have  been  led  into  these  details^ 
in  order  to  furnish  some  information  not  easily  accessible  to 
most  readers,  but  very  much  desired  by  those  who,  struck  with 
the  contrast  which  this  country  exhibits  to  England  and  Ireland 
in  die  administraticm  of  the  tithe  laws,  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  oar  system  some  suggestions  that  may  be  useful  in  reforming 
die  evils  which  they  feel  daily  from  their  own.  Their  expecta- 
tion is  reasonable,  and  we  hope  the  information  may  not  be  al- 
together without  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  afiraid 
that  Scodand  in  this  respect  must  remain  an  object  of  envy  ra- 
ther than  of  imitation ;  and  that  they  cannot,  by  adopting*  our 
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system  notir,  procure  to  themselves  those  advantages  which  have 
mainly  arisen  from  its  prevalence  here  for  two  hundred  years. 
Our  meaning  will  be  perfectly  evident,  if  it  be  considered,  that 
if  there  had  oeen  a  valuation  of  the  corn  tithe  in  England  du- 
ring the  first  ten  years  of  this  century,  the  rent  or  annual  com- 
pen^tion  paid  to  the  Church  would  have  been  more  oppressive 
now,  in  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  and  diminished  culti* 
vation,  than  the  levying  of  the  tithe  itself.  As  it  is,  the  grie- 
vance appisars  to  us  intolerable ;  and,  exempted  as  we  are  n-om 
its  oppression  here,  we  only  wonder  how  our  fellow-citizens  can 
submit  to  it  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  We  believe  they 
will  not  long  submit  to  it, — because  we  think  it  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to.  And  whatever  may  be  the  prejudices  of  men,  and 
whatever  the  learning  and  ingenuity  with  which  these  prejudi- 
ces have  been  roused  and  strengthened,  we  deem  it  quite  im- 
possible, in  this  age,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Church  should  be 
promoted  and  upneld,  as  in  the  darkest  eras  of  human  history, 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  whole  country.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined,  that  we  would  countenance  in  any  degree  the  atro- 
city of  interfering  with  the  interests  of  present  incumbents ; 
but  we  think  it  melancholy  at  this  time  to  hear  it  maintained, 
as  it  often  is,  that  the  Church,  separately  from  the  interest  of 
these  incumbents,  and  as  a  society,  has  property  and  possessions 
independent  of  the  State,  and  with  which  the  Legislature  has 
no  right,  without  her  special  and  separate  consent,  to  interfere. 
The  dkys  in  which  her  revenues,  particularly  her  tithes,  were 
held  of  Divine  appointment,  are  pretty  well  gone  by,  though 
some  murmurs  and  insinuations  may  still  be  heard  on  that  head : 
We  believe  it  only  wants  public  and  direct  discussion,  to  put 
down  the  pretensions  founded  upon  what  is  called  the  original 
and  inherent  independence  of  tne  Church,  and  the  imagined 
conditions  of  her  alliance  with  the  State.  That  discussion  has, 
in  some  degree,  commenced,  and  we  shall  endeavour  not  to  be 
wanting  in  bearing  our  part  in  it.  For  it  is  to  its  success, 
and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great  principle,  that  the 
State  may  legislate  as  Ireely  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
as  upon  the  interests  of  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  king- 
dom, or  upon  «any  other  description  of  public  property^  that 
England  and  Ireland  must  look  for  ultimate  and  effectual 
relief  from  one  of  the  great  grievances  under  which  they  now 
suffer. 
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Art.  II.     I.  Laoes  of  the  Angels.    A  Poem.     By  Thomas 
MooRB.    8to.  pp.  148.    London,  1823. 

2.  Heaven  and  Earth.    A  Mystery.    By  Lord  Byron.    182S. 

Tt  is  curious  to  see  two  writers,  so  very  able,  and  so  very 
-*-  different,  both  treating  the  same  singular,  and  (as  one 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose)  almost  intractable  subject  All 
things,  however,  are  possible  to  genius,  and  come  within  the 
range  of  poetry.  We  may  set  the  reader's  mind  at  once  easy 
by  stating,  that  there  is  nothing  (or  next  to  nothing)  of  that 
speculative  daring  in  Lord  Byron's  present  production  that 
gave  such  just  offence  in  his  Mystery  of  Cain;  and  that  Mr 
Moore^  in  his  new  Poem,  has  kept  his  amatory  vein  within  the 
strict  bounds  of  decorum.  There  is  nothing  equivocal  in  it  but 
the  title ;  and  that  may  occasion  some  idle  flutter  and  some 
trifling  disappointment.  The  first  of  these  veiy  extraordinary 
performances  may  be  read  without  incurring  a  frown  from  the 
prow  of  piety,  and  the  last  without  calling  up  a  blush  in  the 
cheek  of  modesty.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  temper  of  the  authors,  this  is  a  great  and  a  rare  merit. 
Perhaps  they  found  themselves  so  near  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
that  they  were  afraid,  if  they  made  one  false  step,  of  being 
hurled  down  ^  ten  thousand  fathom  deep. '  To  whatever  cause 
we  may  attribute  this  cautious  reserve  and  self-denial,  we  have 
to  thank  them  for  saving  us  a  world  of  moralizing — a  tone  in 
criticism  we  do  not  much  affect,  unless  when  it  is  forced  upon 
us, '  and  which  we  would  gladly  leave  to  the  Pulpit,  or  to  the 
Chairs  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Mr  Moore,  in  his  Fnface^  informs  us,  that  he  had  somewhat 
}iastened  his  publication,  to  obviate  the  disadvantage  of  coming 
after  his  friend  Lord  Byron ;  or,  as  he  ingeniously  expresses  it, 
^  By  an  earlier  appearance  in  the  literary  horizon,  to  give  him- 
self the  chance  of  what  astronomers  call  an  Heliacal  risings  be- 
fore the  luminary,  in  whose  light  he  was  to  be  lost,  should  ap- 
pear.' This  is  an  amiable,  but  by  no  means  a  reasonable  mo- 
desty. Xbe  light  that  plays  round  Mr  Moore's  verses,  tender, 
glancing,  and  brilliant,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  extinguished  even 
in  the  sullen  glare  of  Lord  Byron's  genius.  An  aurora  borealis 
inight  as  well  think  of  being  put  out  by  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  They  are  both  bright  stars  in  the  firmament  of  mo- 
idera  poetry,  but  as  distant  and  unlike  as  Saturn  and  Mercury, 
Their  rising  may  be  at  the  same  time,  but  they  can  never  n^ovQ 
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in  the  same  orb,  nor  meet  or  josUe  in  *  the  wide  pathless  way* 
lof  fancy  and  invention;  Let  Mr  Moore  then  shine  ofa,  and 
fear  no  envious  eclipse,  unless  it  be  from  an  excess  of  hb  own 
light! 

We  conceive,  though  these  two  celebrated  writers  in  some 
measure  divide  the  Poetical  Public  between  them,  that  it  is  not 
the  same  Public  whose  favour  they  severally  enjoy  in  the  high- 
tsst  degree.  They  are  both  rekd  and  admired,  no  doubt,  in  the 
same  extended  circle  of  taste  and  fashion ;  but  each  is  the  fa- 
vourite of  a  totally  different  set  of  readers.  Thus  n  lover  may 
pay  the  same  outward  attention  to  two  different  women ;  but  he 
omy  means  to  flirt  with  the  one,  while  the  other  is  the  mistress 
of  his  heart.  The  gay,  the  fair,  the  witty,  the  happy,  idolize 
Mr  Moore's  delightful  Muse,  on  her  pedestal  of  airy  smiles  or 
transient  tears.  Lord  Byron's  severer  verse  is  enshrined  in  the 
breasts  of  those  whose  gaiety  has  been  turned  to  gall,  whose  fair 
exterior  has  a  canker  within,  whose  mirth  has  received  a  rebuke 
as  if  it  were  folly,  from  whom  happiness  has  fled  like  a  dream  ! 
If  we  compute  the  odds  upon  the  known  chances  of  human  life^ 
his  Lordship  will  bid  fair  to  have  as  numerous  a  class  of  vota* 
ties  as  his  more  agreeable  rival !  We  are  not  going  to  give  a 
preference,  but  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  distinction  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  poetry  of  Moore  is  essentially  that  of  Fancy ^ 
the  poetry  of  Byron  that  of  Passion.  If  there  is  passion  in  tne 
effusions  of  the  one,  the  fancy  by  which  it  is  expressed  predomi- 
nates over  it:  if  fancy  is  called  to  the  aid  of  the  other,  it  is  still 
subservient  to  the  passion.  Lord  Byron's  jests  are  downright 
earnest ;  Mr  Moore,  when  he  is  most  serious,  seems  half  in  jest. 
The  latter  plays  and  trifles  with  his  subject,  caresses  and  grows 
enamoured  of  it:  the  former  grasps  it  eagerly  to  his  bosom^ 
breathes  death  upon  it,  and  turns  from  it  with  loathing  or  dis- 
may !  The  fine  aroma,  that  is  exhaled  from  the  flowers  of  pocsy^ 
every  where  lends  its  perfume  to-the  verse  of  the  Bard  of  Erin. 
The  noble  bard  (less  fortunate  in  his  Mtise)  tries  to  extract  poi- 
son from  them.  If  Lord  Byron  flings  his  o#n  views  or  feelings 
upon  outward  objects  (jaundicing  the  sun),  Mr  Moore  seems  to 
exist  in  the  delights,  the  virgin  fancies  of  nature.  He  is  free  c€ 
the  Rosicrucian  society;  and  enjoys  an  etherial  existence  among 
troops  of  svlphs  and  spirits,  and  in  a  perpetual  vision  of  wings, 
flowers,  rainbows,  smiles,  blushes,  tears  and  kisses.  Every  page 
of  his  works  is  a  vignette,  every  line  that  he  writes  glows  or 
sparkles ;  and  it  would  seem  (so  some  one  said  who  knew  him 
well  and  loved  him  much)  <  as  if  his  airy  spirit,  drawn  froifTthe 
6un|  continually  fluttered  with  fond  aspiirationsy  to  regain  thnt 
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native  source  of  light  and  heat '  The  worst  is,  our  antbor^« 
mind  is  too  vivid)  too  aotive,  to  suffer  a  moment's  repose.  We 
are  cloyed  with  sweetness  and  dazzled  with  splendour.  Evef^ 
image  must  ^  blush  celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue,  '-^every 
sellable  must  breathe  a  siflh.  A  sentiment  is  lost  in  a  simile-** 
tne  simile  is  overloaded  w^h  an  epithet.  It  is  ^  like  mom  risen 
on  mid*noon.  *  No  eventful  story,  no  powerful  contrast,  no 
moralf  none  of  the  sordid  details  of  human  life  (all  is  etherial)^ 
none  of  its  sharp  calamities,  or,  if  they  inevitably  occur)  hia 
Muse  throws  a  soft,  glittering  veil  over  them, 
*  Like  mooulight  on  a  troubled  sea, 
Brighteuing  the  storm  it  cannot  oJm. ' 

We  do>  not  believe  Mr  Moore  ever  writes  a  line,  that  In  it- 
self would  not  pass  for  poetry,  that  is  not  at  least  a  vivid  or 
harmonious  commonplace.  Lord  Byron  writes  whole  pages 
of  sullen,  crabbed  prose,  like  a  long  dreary  road  that,  however, 
leads  to  doleful  shades  or  palaces  of  the  blest.  In  short,  Mr 
Moore's  Parnassus  is  a  blooming  Eden ;  Lord  Byron's  is  a 
rugged  wilderness  of  shame  and  sorrow.  On  the  tree  of  know* 
ledge  of  the  first,  you  can  see  nothing  but  perpetual  flowers 
and  verdure;  in  the  last,  you  see  the  naked  stem  and  rough 
bark ;  but  it  heaves  at  intervals  with  inarticulate  throes,  and 
you  hear  the  shrieks  of  a  human  voicQ  within. 

Critically  speaking,  Mr  Moore's  poetry  is  chargeable  with 
two  peculiarities.  First,  the  pleasure  or  interest  he  conveys  to 
tts  is  almost  always  derived  from  the  first  impressipns  or  physical 
properties  of  objects,  not  from  their  connexion  with  passion  or 
circumstances.  His  lights  dazzle  the  eye,  his  perfumes  sootha 
the  smell,  his  sounds  ravish  the  ear :  but  then  they  dp  so  for 
and  from  themselves,  and  at  all  times  and  places  equally — for  the 
heart  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Hence  we  observe  a  kind  of 
fastidious  extravagance  in  Mr  Moore's  serious  poetry.  Each 
thing  must  be  fine,  soft,  exquisite  in  itself,  for  it  is  never  set 
off  by  reflection  or  contract.  It  glitters  to  the  sense  through 
an  atmosphere  of  indifference.  Our  indolent,  luxurious  bard 
does  not  whet  the  appetite  by  setting  us  to  hunt  after  the  game  of 
homan  passion,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  pamper  us  witn  dain^ 
ties,  seasoned  with  rich  fancy  and  the  sauce  piquante  of  poetic 
diction.  Poetry^  in  his  hands,  becomes  a  kind  of  cosmetic  art 
-^t  is  the  poetrv  of  the  toilette.  His  Muse  must  be  as  fine 
as  the  Lady  of  Loretto.  The  naked  Venus  to  some  e^es 
would  seem  a  dowdy  to  her  I  Now,  this  principle  of  composition 
leads  not  only  to  a  defect  of  dramatic  interest,  but  also  of  ima- 
gination. For  every  thing  in  this  world,  the  nieanest  incident 
or  object,  may  receive  a  light  and  an  importance  from  its  osso- 
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ciatibn  with  other  objects  and  with  the  heart  of  man ;  and  the 
variety  thus  created  is  endless  as  it  is  striking  and  profound* 
But  if  we  begin  and  end  in  those  objects  that  are  beautiful  or 
dazzling  in  themselves  and  at  first  blush,  we  shall  soon  be  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  round  of  self- pleasing  topics,  and  be  both 
superficial  and  wearisome.     It  is  the  fault  of  Mr  Wordsworth's 
poetry  that  he  has  perversely  relied  'too  much  (or  wholly)  on 
this  reaction  of  the  imagination  on  subjects  that  are  petty  and 
repulsive  in  themselves,  and  of  Mr  Moore's,  that  he  appeals  too 
exclusively  to  the.  flattering  support  of  sense  and  fancy.     Se- 
condly, We  have  remarked  that  Mr  Moore  hardly  ever  de- 
scribes entire  objects,  but  abstract  qualities  of  objects.     It  is 
not  a  picture  that  he  gives  us,  but  an  inventory  of  beauty.    He 
takes  a  blush,  or  a  smile,  and  runs  on  whole  stanzas  in  extatic 
praise  of  it,  and  then  diverges  to  the  sound  of  a  voice,  and 
^  discourses  eloquent  music '  on  the  subject ;  but  it  might  as 
well  be  the  light  of  Heaven  that  he  is  describing,  or  the  voice 
of  Echo— *we  have  no  human  figure  before  us,  no  palpable  re- 
ality, answering  to  any  substantive  form  in  nature.     Hence 
we  think  it  may  be  explained  why  it  is  that  this  author  has  so 
little  picturesque  effect — with  such  vividness  of  conception,  such 
insatiable  ambition  after  ornament,  and  such  an  inexhaustible 
and  delightful  play  of  fancy.     Mr  Moore  is  a  colourist  in 
poetry,   a  musician  also,  and  has  a  heart  full  of  tenderness 
and  susceptibility  for  all  that  is  delightful  and  amiable  in  itself 
and  that  does  not  require  the  ordeal  of  suffering,  of  crime,  or 
of  deep  thought  to  stamp  it  with  a  bold  character.     In  this,  we 
conceive,  consists  the  charm  of  his  poetry,  which  all  the  world 
feel,  but  which  it  is  so  difiicult  for  critics  to  explain  scientifi- 
cally, and  in  conformity  to  transcendental   rules.     It  has  the 
charm  of  the  softest  and  most  brilliant  execution.     There  is  no 
wrinkle,  no  deformity  on  its  smooth  and  shining  surface.     It 
has  the  charm  which  arises  from  the  continual  desire  to  please, 
and  from  the  spontaneous  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  author's  mind* 
Without  being  gross  in  the  smallest  degree,  it  is  voluptuous  in 
the  highest.     It  is  a  sort  of  sylph-like,  spiritualized   sensuality* 
So  far  from  being  licentious  in  the  present  instance,  Mr  Moore 
has  become  moral  and  sentimental  (indeed  he  was  always  the  last) 
—and  tantalizes  his  young  and  fair  readers  with  the  glittering 
shadows  and  ttiystic  adumbrations  of  evanescent  delights.      He 
(in  fine)  in  bis  courtship  of  the  Muses,  resembles  those  lovers 
who  always  say  the  softest  things  on  all  occasions ;  who  smile 
with  irresistible  good  humour  at  their  own  success;  who  banish 
pain  and  truth  from  their  thoughts,  and  who  impart  the  delight 
they  feel  in  themselves  unconsciously  to  others  (    Mr  Moore's 
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poetry  is  the  thornless  rose — ^its  touch  is  velvet,  its  hue  vermi- 
UoDi  and  its  ^^eful  form  is  cast  in  beauty's  mould.    Lord 
Byron's  is  a  pnckly  bramble,  or  sometimes  a  deadly. Upas,  of 
form  uncouth  Miid  uninviting,  that  has  its  root  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock,  and  its  head  mocking  the  skies,  round  which  the  loud 
cataracts  roar,  and  that  wars  with  the  thunder-  cloud  and  tempest. 
Having  said  so  much  in  the  way  of  criticism,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  enable  pur  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.    Lord 
jByron's  ^  Heaven  and  Earth '  has  a  dramatic  form ;  Mr  Moore's 
*  Loves  of  the  Angels'  is  thrown  into  a  narrative.     Both  have 
attempted  a  diversity  of  character  in  the  angels,  and  in  the 
women  whose  loyers  thev  are.    Lord  Byron  has  contrasted  his 
pairs  of  lovers,  giving  the  mildest  angel  to  the  most  masculine 
woman ;  Mr  Moore  has  assimilated  his,  giving  a  high-spirited 
and  aspiring  woman  as  a  mistress  to  the  most  heroic  and  digni- 
fied angel,  a  Sc^piele  to  his  Jupiter.   Each  has  yielded  to  the  bent 
of  his  genius  in  the  path  he  has  chosen :  the  one  method  giving 
softness,  the  other  strength.    The  ^  Loves  of  the  Angels'  opens 
with  the  following  beautiful  stanzas,  which  will  give  an  idea  oH 
the  plan  of  the  whole.     We  have  delayed,  thus  long  to  quote 
any  passages  from  this  Siren- like  poet,  because  we  knew  from 
that  instant  our  occupation  would  be  gone ;  the  seductive  power 
of  his  style  being  such  as  to  render  us  as  little  inclined  to  make, 
as  our  readers  to  listen,  to  fastidious  objections.     ^  The  words 
of  Mercury  are  hardi  after  the  songs  of  Apollo. '    It  was  ne- 
cessary for  us,  therefore,  to  have  our  say  first :  and  having  now 
discharged  our  consciences,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please 
ourselves  as  well  as  others. 

Without  further  pre£Eu;e,  then,  Mr  Moore  thus  announces 
his  design. 

^  'Twas  when  the  v^orld  was  in  its  prime, 

When  the  fresh  stars  bad  just  begun 
Their  race  of  glory,  and  young  Time 

Told  bis  first  birth-days  by  Uie  sun ; 
When,  in  the  light  of  Nature's  dawn 

Rejoicing,  Men  and  Angels  met 
On  the  high  hill  and  simny-lawn, — 
Ere  sorrow  came,  or  Sin  had  drawn 

'Twixt  man  and  heaven  her  curtain  yet ! 

When  earth  lay  nearer  to  the  skies 

Than  in  these  days  of  crime  and  wo, 
And  mortals  saw,  without  surprise. 
In  the  mid-air,  angelic  eyes 

Gazing  upon  this  world  below. 
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Alagy  that  I^assion  should  profkne, 

Ev'n  then,  that  morning  of  the  earth  I 
That»  sadder  still,  the  fatal  stain 

Should  fall  on  hearts  of  heavenly  birth-— 
And  oh,  that  stain  so  dark  should  fall 
From  Woman's  love,  most  sad  of  all  i 

One  evening,  in  that  time  of  hloom. 

On  a  hill's  side,  where  hung  the  ray 
Of  sunset,  sleeping  in  perfume. 

Three  noble  youths  conversing  lay ; 
And,  as  they  look'd,  from  time  to  time, 

To  the  far  sky,  where  Day-light  furFd 
His  radiant  wiqg,  their  brows  sublime 

Bespoke  them  of  that  distant  world- 
Creatures  of  light,  such  as  still  play, 

Like  motes  in  sunshine,  round  the  Lord> 
And  through  their  infinite  array 
Transmit  each  moment,  night  and  day. 

The  echo  of  His  luminous  word ! 

Of  Heaven  they  spoke,  and  still  more  oft, 

Of  the  bright  eyes  that  charm'd  them  thence ; 
Till,  yielding  gradual  to  the  soft 

And  balmy  evening*^  influence^- 
The  silent  breathing  of  the  flowers— 

The  melting  light  that  beam'd  above^ 
As  on  their  first,  fond,  erring  hours, 

£ach  told  the  story  of  his  love, 
The  history  of  that  hour  unblest, 
When  like  a  bird,  from  its  high  nest 
Won  down  by  fascinating  eyes, 
For  Woman's  smile  hq  lost  the  skies. 

The  First  who  spoke,  was  one,  with  look 

The  least  celestial  of  the  three— 
A  Spirit  of  light  mould,  that  took 

The  prints  of  earth  most  yieldingly ; 
Who,  ev'n  in  heaven,  was  not  of  those 

Nearest  the  Throne)  but  held  a  place 
Far  off,  among  those  shining  rows 

That  circle  out  through  endless  space, 
And  o'er  whose  wings  the  light  from  Him 
In  the  great  centre  falls  most  dim. 

Still  fair  and  glorious,  he  but  shone 
Among  those  youths  th'  unheavenliest  one-— 
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A  creature  to  i^honi  light  reniain*d 
From  Eden  still,  but  altered,  s^ain  d, 
And  o'er  wlio^e  brow  not  Love  alon^ 

A  blight  had,  in  his  transit,  sent, 
But  other  ^arthlier  joys  had  gone. 

And  left  their  fodt-prrints  as  they  went; 

Sighing,  i(s  through  tKe  shadoWy  Past 

Like  a  tomb-searcher,  Memory  rad, 
Lifling  ei(ch  Ihr6ud  ttiat  Time  had  cast 

0*er  buried  hopes,  he  thus  began.  *    p.  5. 

We  shall  attempt  to  giv^  the  outline,  and  some  of  the  mbs^ 
i*eftilgent  passages  of  the  First  Angel's  Storifa 

'  'Twas  in  a  land,  that  far  away 

Into  the  golden  orient  lies. 
Where  Nature  knows  not  <iight*8  delay; 
But  springs  to  meet  her  bridegroom,  Day, 

Upon  Uie  threshold  of  the  skies. 
One  mom,  on  earthly  miission  sent. 

And  mid-way,  choosing  where  to  light; 
I  saw,  from  the  blue  element — r 

Oh  beautiful,  but  fatal  sight ! — 
One  of  earth's  fairest  womankind. 
Half  veiFd  from  view,  or  rather  shrin'd 
In  the  clear  crystal  of  a  brook ; 

Which,  while  it  hid  no  single  gleam 
Of  her  young  beauties,  made  them  look 

More  spirit-like,  as  they  mrght  seem 

Through  the  dim  shadowing  of  a  drearar.' 

Pausing  in  wonder,  I  look'd  oif, 

While,  playftiUy  around  her  breaking 
l*he  waters^  that  like  diamonds  shone. 

She  mtrod  in  light  of  her  own  making. 
.  At  length,  as  slowly  I  descended 

To  view  more  near  a  sight  so  splendid, 
The  tremble  of  my  wings  all  of&t 

(For  through  each  plume  I  felt  the  thrill]^ 
Startl'd  her,  as  she  reached  the  shore 

Of  that  small  lake — her  mirror  still — 
Above  whose  brink  ^e  stood,  litce  snow 
When  rosy  with  a  sun^set  glow. 
^ever  shdl  I  forget  those  eyes  ! — 
The  shame,  the  innocent  snrprite 
Of  that  bright  face,  when  in  the  air 

tJplooking,  she  beheld  me  there.  -    > 

It  seem'd  as  if  each  thought,  and  look/ 
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And  motion  were  that  minute  cbain*d 
Fast  to  the  spot,  such  root  she  took. 
And — like  a  sunflower  by  a  brook, 

With  face  upturn*d — so  still  remain*d. 

In  pity  to  the  wondering  maid, 

Though  loth  from  such  a  vision  turning, 
Downward  I  bent,  beneath  the  shade 

Of  my  spread  wings,  to  hide  the  burning 
Of  glances,  which — I  well  could  feel — 

For  me,  for  her,  too  warmly  shone ; 
But,  ere  I  could  again  unseal 
My  restless  eyes,  or  even  steal 

One  side-long  look,  the  maid  was  gone- 
Hid  from  me  in  the  forest  leaves. 

Sudden  as  token,  in  all  her  charms 
Ofjidl'blown  light,  some  cloud  receives 

The  Moon  into  his  duskt/  arms*  '     p.  9. 

We  have  marked  some  lines  of  the  foregoing  extract  in  italics, 
which  we  either  think  exquisitely  beautiful|  or  doubtfully  so. 
Thus,  we  conceive  that  the  expression, 

*  She  moved  in  light  of  her  own  making, ' 

18  wonderfully  natural  and  happy :  but  we  object  to  the  figure  em- 
ployed just  after,  where  it  is  said, 

*  She  stood,  like  snow 

When  rosy  with  a  sunset  glow. ' 

This  we  pronounce  to  be  tinsel.  It  may  look  very  fine  to  the 
eye,  but  it  chills  the  sense.  No  one  ever  in,  his  feelings  con- 
nected the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  figure  of 
snow,  however  decked  with  roses  by  the  sun.  Again,  we  sus- 
pect there  is  something  a  little  false  and  meretricious  in  talking 
of  the  *  charms, '  and  the  *  full-blown  light '  of  the  moon. 
That  lady  of  Heaven  is  cold  and  distant ;  nor  will  she  endure 
to  have  her  beauties  compared  to  spreading  flowers,  or  to  the 
ripe  and  swelling  bosoms  that  burst  and  expand  like  them. 
The  moon  is  a  flat,  shining,  well-defined  surface.  *  Full-blown- 
light'  is,  we  apprehend,  a  conceit,  as  Dryden  and  the  wits  of 
that  day  (for  critics  were  then  thought  wits)  would  have  termed 
it. 

The  glowing  warmth  of  the  cherub's  love,  and  the  lady's 
platonic  return  to  it,  are  well  described  (allowing  for  one  or  two 
epigrammatic  points)  in  the  following  stanzas. 

*  Nor  was  it  long,  ere  by  her  side 
I  fouiid  myself,  whole  happy  days, 
Listening  to  words,  whose  music  vied 
With  our  own  Eden's  seraph  lays, 
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When  seraph  lays  are  warm'd  by  love  ; 
But,  wanting  that,  far,  far  above  ! 
And  looking  into  eyes  where,  blue 
And  beautifhl,  like  skies  seen  through 
The  sleeping  wave,  for  me  there  shone  * 
A  heaven,  more  worshipp'd  than  my  own,  ^ 

Oh  what,  while  I  could  hear  and  see 
Such  words  and  looks,  was  heaven  to  me  ? 
.  Though  gross  the  air  on  earth  I  drew, 
'Twas  blessed,  while  she  breathM  it  too ; 
■  Though  dark  the  flowers,  though  dim  the  sky^ 
Love  lent  them  light,  while  she  was  nigh. 
Throughout  crealion  I  but  knew 
Two  separate  worlds-^the  onef  that  small, 

fielov'dy  and  consecrated  spot 
Where  Lea  voas — the  other,  all 

The  dully  wide  waste  where  she  wa»  not ! 

But  vain  my  suit,  my  madness  vain ; 
Though  gladly  from  her  eyes  to  gain 

One  earthly  look,  one  stray  desire, 
I  would  have  torn  the  wings,  that  hung 

Furl'd  at  my  back,  and  o'er  that  Fire 
Unnam'd  in  heaven  their  fragments  ftung  ;•*-         i 
*Twas  hopeless  all — pure  and  unmov'd 

She  stood,  ai  lilies  in  the  light 

Of  the  hot  noon  but  look  more  tohite;'-^ 
And  though  she  lov'd  me,  deeply  lov'd, 
*Twa8  not  as  man,  as  mortal — ^no. 
Nothing  of  earth  was  in  that  glow — 
She  lov'd  me  but  as  one,  of  race 
Angelic,  from  that  radiant  place 
She  saw  so  oft  in  dreams — that  Heavent 

To  which  her  prayers  at  mom  were  sent. 
And  on  whose  light  she  gaz'd  at  even^ 
Wishing  for  wings  that  she  might  go 
Out  of  this  shadowy  world  below. 

To  that  free,  glorious  element ! ' 
The  angel  then  describes,  in  terms  of  pure  and  eloquent 
pathos,  the  sorrow  of  Lea  at  learning  his  wild  passion  for  her* 
On  the  night  of  this  discovery,  a  feast  is  held,  in  wliieh  her 
lover  inflames  his  imagination  by  the  aid  of  wine. 
*  Then,  too,  that  juice  of  earth,  the  bane 
And  blessing  of  man's  heart  and  brain-^ 
That  draught  of  sorcery,  which  brings 
Phantoms  of  fair,  forbidden  things — 
Whose  drops,  like  those  of  rainbows,  smile 

Upon  the  mists  that  circle  man, 

C2 
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Bright*ning  not  only  Earth,  the  while, 

But  grasping  Heaven,  too,  in  their  span  1— - 
Then  first  the  fatal  wine-cup  rain'd 

Its  dews  of  darkness  through  mj  lips, 
Casting  whatever  of  light  remain'd 
To  my  lost  soul  into  eclipse. ' 
He  has  a  meeting  with  hia  enchanting,  inexorable  maid,  *  at 
the  silent  moonlight  houfi '  who,  however,  instead  of  listening 
to  his  vows,  turns  her  eyes  to  her  favourite  star.    In  the  depth 
of  his  despair  of  gaining  her  mortal  love,  he  agrees  to  leave 
£anh  for  Heaven,  and  pronounces,  for  that  purpose,  ^  the 
spell- word  *  that  is  to  waft  him  to  the  skies,  which  she  no  sooner 
hears,  than  she  eagerly  catches  it  up,  and  mounts  on  the  wings 
of  faith  to  the  starty  firmament,  while  it  loses  its  power  over 
the  Cherub,  who  repeats  the  magic  sound  ii^  vain,  and  in  vain 
seeks  to  follow  her. 

'  While  thus  I  spoke,  the  fearful  maitl, 
Of  me  and  of  herself  afraid, 
Had  shrinking  stood,  like  flowers  beneath 
The  scorching  of  the  south- wind's  breath ; 
But  when  I  nam'd — alas,  too  well, 

I  now  recall,  though  wilder*d  tlien,*-' 
Instantly,  when  I  nam'd  the  spell. 

Her  brow,  her  eyes  uprose  again, 
An49  with  an  eagerness,  that  spoke 
The  sudden  light  that  o'er  her  broke, 
**  The  spell,,  the  spell  !*— ol>,  speak  it  now, 
*^  And  I  will  bless  thee !  "  she  esiclaim'd— ^^ 
Unknowing  what  I  did,  inflamed. 
And  lost  already,  on  her  brow 

I  stamp'd  one  burning  kiss,  and  nam'd 
The  mystic  word,  till  then  ne  er  toJd 
To  living  creature  of  earth's  mould  1 
Scarce  was  it  said,  when,  quick  as  thought,, 
Her  lips  from  mine,  like  echo,  caught 
The  holy  sound— her  hands  and  eyes 
Were  instant  lifted  to  the  skies, 
And  thrice  to  heaven  she  spoke  it  out. 

With  that  triumphant  look  Faith  wears. 
When  not  a  cloud  of  fear  or  doubt, 
A  vapour  from  tliis  vale  of  tears, 
Between  her  and  her  God  appears ! 
That  very  moment  her  whole  frame 
Ail  bright  and  elorified  became, 
And  at  her  bacK  I  saw  unclose 
Two  wings,  magnificent  as  those 

That  sparkle  round  th'  Eternal  Thront^ 
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Whose  plumes,  as  buoyantly  she  rose 

Above  me,  in  the  moon-beam  shone 
With  a  pure  light,  which — ^from  its  hoey 
Unknown  upon  this  earth — I  knew 
Was  light  from  Eden,  glistening  through  I 
Most  holy  vision !  ne'er  before  , 

Did  aught  so  radiant — since  the  day 
When  Lucifer,  in  falling,  bore 

The  third  of  the  bright  stars  away-^ 
Rise  in  earth's  beauty  to  repair 
That  loss  of  light  and  glory  there } 

But  did  rtamely  view  her  flight  ? 

Did  not  /,  too,  proclaim  out  thrice 

The  powerful  words  that  were^  that  night-«> 

Oh,  ev'n  for  heaven  too  much  delight  I  ,  , 

Again  to  bring  us,  eyes  to  eyes, 

And  soul  to  soul,  in  Paradise  ? 

I  did — I  spoke  it  o'er  and  o'er — 

I  pray'd,  I  wept,  but  all  in  vain ; 
For  me  the  Spell  had  power  no  more, 

There  seem'd  around  me  some  dark  chain 
Which  still,  as  I  essay'd  to  soar, 

Baffled,  alas,  each  wild  endeavour : 
Dead  lay  my  wings,  as  they  have  fain 
Since  that  sad  hour,  and  will  remain—^ 
So  wills  the  offended  God — forever  { * 
We  must  refer  our  reader's  for  the  Second  Akgel's  Stqrt 
to  the  poem  itself;  and,  after  the  specimens  we  have  already 
given,  they  will,  we  apprehend,  find  this  no  very  irksome  task. 
•Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Rubi  is  a  Spirit  of  Knowledge,  and  that 
the  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  fatal  passion  of  his  human  bride, 
who  perishes  like  another  Semele  in  the  fiery  revelation  of  bis 
celestial  charms^     We  must  be  contented  to  enrich  our  page^ 
with  the  description  of  his  person. 

*  'Twas  Rubi,  in  whose  mournful  eye 
Slept  the  dim  light  of  days  gone  by ; 
Whose  voice,  though  sweet,  fell  on  the  ear 

Like  echoes,  in  some  silent  place. 
When  first  awak'd  for  many  a  year ; 

And  when  he  smil'd — if  o'er  his  face 

Smile  ever  shone — 'twas  like  the  grace 
Of  moonlight  rainbows,  fair,  but  wan. 
The  sunny  life,  the  glory  gone. 
Ev'n  o'er  his  pride,  though  still  the  same, 
A  softening  shade  from  sorrow  came ; 
And  though  at  times  his  spirit  knew 

Jl^e  kindlmgs  of  disdain  and  m^ 
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Short  was  the  Btfol  glare  tbej  threw-— 
Like  the  lant  flashes,  fierce,  but  few. 
Seen  though  some  noble  pile  on  fire ! 

Such  was  the  Angel,  who  now  broke 

The  silence  that  had  come  o*er  all, 
When  he,  the  Spirit  that  last  spoke, 

Clos'd  the  sad  history  of  his  fall : 
And  while  a  sacred  lustre,  flown 

For  many  a  day,  relum'd  his  cheek,  - 
And  not  those  sky-tun*d  lips  alone. 
But  his  eyes,  brow,  and  tresses^  roU*d 

Like  sun-set  toaveSf  all  seem'd  to  speak— 
Thus  his  eventful  story  told. ' 

We  are  sure  we  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
parison marked  in  italics;  and  though  it  would  be  endless  to 
specify  all  the  splendid  images  that  have  struck  us  in  perusing 
a  poem,  where  almost  every  line  is,  if  not  *  a  flash  of  golden 
fire,  *  ^  a  streak  of  silvery  light, '  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  culling  a  few  that  flash  on  our  eye^,  as  they  run  over 
its  pages. 

Some  certainly  savour  a  little  of  quaintness — as  this,  of  mutual 

love — 

*  As  free  from  any  fear  or  doubt 

As  is  that  light  from  chill  or  stain, 
The  sun  into  the  stars  sheds  out, 
To  be  by  them  shed  back  again  !  * 
Or  this  pretty  simile — 

*  He  saw,  upon  the  golden  sand 
Of  the  seashore  a  maiden  stand. 
Before  whose  feet  the  expiring  waves 

Flung  their  last  tribute  with  a  sigh-— 
As,  in  the  Edst,  exhausted  slaves 
Lay  down  the  far-brought  gift,  and  die*  * 
The  following,  however,  has  as  much  truth  and  pathos  in  the 
sentiment,  as  beauty  and  delicacy  in  the  expression, 

*  Alas,  that  it  should  e'er  have  been 

The  same  in  heaven  as  it  is  here, 
Where  nothing  fond  or  bright  is  seen. 

But  it  hath  pain  and  peril  near--.> 
Where  right  and  wrong  so  close  resemble, 

That  what  we  take  for  virtue's  thrill 
Is  often  the  first  downward  tremble 

Of  the  heart's  balance  into  ill. ' 

And  the  following,  on  sweet  music  at  sunset,  though  perhaps 
n  little  obscure^  seems  to  us  to  have  great  grandeur  as  well  as 
beauty. 
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*  Whose  echoes  still  went  on  and  on, 
Till  lost  among  the  light  that  shone 
Far  off,  beyond  the  ocean's  brim — 

There,  where  the  rich  cascade  of  Day 
Hath,  o*er  the'  horizon's  golden  rim, 
Into  Elysium  roU'd  away  !  * 
This,  upon  Hope,  is  more  questionable. 

*  As  if,  ev'n  yet,  through  pain  and  ill, 
Hope  had  not  left  him — as  if  still 
Her  precious  pearl,  in  sorrow's  cup, 

Unmelted  at  the  bottom  lay. 
To  shine  again,  when,  all  drunk  up, 
The  bitterness  should  pass  away. ' 
The  following  is  perhaps  too  ingenioits  to  be  passionate,   but 
it  shows  the  activity  and  fertility  of  the  author's  fancy. 

*  Those  cheeks,  a  glory  but  to  see — 

Those  lips,  whose  touch  was  what  the  first 
Fresh  cup  of  Immortality 

Is  to  a  new-made  angel's  thirst ! 
That  hair,  from  under  whose  dark  veil, 
The  snowy  neck,  like  a  white  sail 
At  moonlight  seen  'twixt  wave  and  wave. 

Gleams  out  by  fits. ' 

The  two  last  which  we  shall  venture  to  extract,  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  author. 

*  Light,  winged  hopes,  that  come  when  bid, 

And  rainbow  joys  that  end  in  weeping, 
And  passions,  among  pure  thoughts  hid. 
Like  serpents  under  flow'rets  sleepbg.  * 

*  There,  at  her  altar  while  she  knelt, 
And  all  that  ever  woman  felt, 

When  God  and  mmi  both  claim'd  her  sighs-^ 
Every  warm  thought,  that  ever  dwelt. 
Like  summer  clouds  'twixt  earth  and  skies, 
Too  pure  to  fall,  too  gross  to  rise. 
Spoke  in  her  gestures,  tones  and  eyes. ' 

But  we  must  desist  from  this  flower- gathering,  and  return  to 
our  business.  The  Third  Story  is  of  the  Loves  of  Nama  and 
Zaraph.  It  is  not  told  in  the  first  person,  like  the  other  two ; 
but  rehearsed  by  the  poet,  as  it  is  found  (he  tell  us)  in  records 
of  ^  the  unblest,  *  which  were  saved  by  Cham  from  the  Flood* 
Zaraph  is  a  Spirit  of  Love  (of  higher  rank  in  Heaven  than 
even  the  Spirits  of  Knowledge) ;  and  his  iall,  which  does  not 
arise  from  the  admiration  oi  external  beauty,  or  the  desire  of 
iorbidden  knowledge,  but  from  the  indulgence  of  a  faithful  and 
muiual  passioui  is  accompanied  with  a  lest  severe  punishment 
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pamely,  a  condemnation  to  *  the  milder  shades  of  purgatory' 
here  below.  He  and  \}i»  ^7an|a9  H  i^e^irifi^  still  iwanaer  msepar 
pble  upon  earth ;  and  wherever  w^  see  an  instance  of  pu|re 
and  perfect  love  (so  rare  are  the  examples)  we  n)ay  fi|Dcy  we 
^ayp  inet  the  falljpn  seraph  and  his  immortal  bride-r- 
.*  And  as  we  bless  them  on  their  way 

Through  the  world's  wilderness,  may  s^y 

There  paraph  and  his  Nama  go.  * 

I-ord  Byron's  Mystery,  with  whatever  cnideness  or  deflects  It 
{s  chargeable,  certainly  has  more  poetry  anji  music  in  it  than 
any  of  his  dramatic  writings  since  Manfred— and  has  also  the 
peculiar  merit  of  throwing  us  back,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
utrange  and  preternatural  time  of  which  it  professes  to  treat, 
^t  is  truly,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  meeting  of  *  Hea- 
yeu  and  Earth:'  an|a;el8  are  seen  ascending  and  descending, 
and  the  windows  ot  the  sky  are  opened  to  deluge  the  face  of 
nature.  We  have  an  impassioned  picture  of  the  strong  and 
^evoted  attachment  inspired  into  the  daughters  of  men  by  ange) 
forms,  anci  have  plapea  before  us  the  emphatic  picture  of  *  wo- 
man wailing  for  her  demon-loyer.  *  The|*e  is  a  like  conflict  of 
the  pasfions  as  of  the  elements — all  wild,  chaotic,  uncontrolla- 
ble, fatal — but  there  is  a  discordant  harmony  in  all  this; — a  keep* 
ing  in  the  colouring  and  the  time.  In  handling  the  unpolished 
jpage,  we  touch  upon  the  world  before  the  plood,  and  ga^e 

Cpon  a  doubtful  bjank,  with  only  a  few  straggling  figures,  part 
uman  and  part  diyine :  while,  in  the  expression  of  the  former, 
we  read  ^he  fancies,  etherial  and  lawless^  that  lifted  the  eye  of 
|[)eauty  to  the  skies ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  human  passions  tha( 
drew  angels  down  to  earth.  The  despair  of  the  mortal  loverii 
for  the  loss  of  their  mortal  mistresses/  is  also  well  and  patheti- 
pally  expressed.  In  his  description  of  the  Deluge,  which  is  i^ 
yaried  and  recurring  n^asterpiece,  (we  hear  it  foretold,  we  see 
it  coming,  and  )ve  see  it  come),  Lord  Byron  appears  to  us  to 
haye  had  an  eye  to  Poussin's  celebrated  picture,  with  the  sky 
hanging  like  a  weight  of  lead  upon  the  waters,  the  sun  quench- 
ed and  lurid^  the  rocks  and  trees  upon  them  gloomily  waiting 
their  fate,  and  a  few  figures  struggling  vainly  with  the  oyerwhel- 
ining  waves.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  hazardous  and  idle  to  ac- 
cuse Lord  Byron  of  plagiarism.  He  will  swear  that  he  neyer  saw 
the  picture,  or  that  it  is  so  long  ago  that  he  has  quite  forgot  it. 
It  is  no  matter.  We  proceed  to  give  a  few  striking  extracts. 
'  Thie  opening  scene  will  give  a  good  idea  of  tne  tone  and 
manner  of  the  whole — though  we  must  leave  out  one  of  the 
jiiyocatfoni^.    '      ' 
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*  A  uoodif  and  mount ainoiis  district  near  Mount  Ararat.^^Jjme, 
midnighi, — Enter  Amah  and  Auolibamah. 

Anah.  Our  father  sleeps :  it  is  the  hour  when  Ihej 
Who  love  us  are  accustomed  to  descend 
ThroMgh  the  deep  clouds  o*er  rocky  Ararat  :-^ 
How  my  heart  beats ! 

Aha.  Let  us  proceed  upon 

Our  invocation. 

Anah.  But  the  stars  are  hidden. 

I  tremble* 

Aha.        So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

Anah*  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Azaziel  more  than oh,  too  much ! 

What  was  I  going  to  say  ?  my  heart  grows  impious. 

Aho*  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ? 

Anah*  But,  Aholibamah, 

J.  love  our  God  less  since  hb  angel  loved  me : 
This  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 

Aha.  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin ! 
There's  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long ; 
^arry,  and  bring  fortli  dust  1 

Anah.  I  should  have  lovei 

Azaziel  not  less  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not.     I  can  not  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  hiniy 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him ;  *' 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  J  the  Seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Ratlier  say, 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

Anah.  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  so  loved  him| 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 

Aho.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa*s  love. 
Ail  Seraph  as  be  is,  I*d  spurn  him  from  me. 
put  to  our  invocation  !  'Tis  the  hour^ 

Samiasa ! 
^hpresp  ef 


1 
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Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air — 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the  abyss, 
Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  is  fklling, 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim. 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn — 
Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not : 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 
Though  I  be  formed  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams. 
Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.    There  is  a  ray 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God*s  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  us — but  my  heart 
Defies  it :  though  this  life  must  pass  away, 
Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part  ? 
Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I :  I  feel — 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 
Into  my  ears  this  truth — **  thou  liv'st  for  ever ! " 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I  know  not,  nor  would  know  ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 
Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  wo. 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy ; 
Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o*erwhelm ;  we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us.     With  thee 

1  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow  ; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me,  . 
And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 

No !  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  me  thorough, 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile 
And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 
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As ^but  descend ;  and  prove 

A  mortars  love 
For  an  immortal.     If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  can^  give  and  take,  remain  ! 

Anah.  Sister !  sister !  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 
Anah.  But  i£  our  father  see  the  sight ! 
Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rbing  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 
Anah.  They  come  I  he  comes ! — Azaziel ! 
Aho.  Haste 

To  meet  them !    Oh !  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiasa's  breast ! 

Anah.  Lo !  they  have  kindled  all  the  west. 
Like  a  returning  sunset ; — lo !  , 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest, 
A  mild  and  many-colour'd  bow. 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path. 
Now  shines !  and  now,  behold !  it  hath 
Returned  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep. 

Subsided  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep. ' 

pp.  165-1?]. 
Lord  Byron  here  takes  a  wide  career,  and  is  sometimes  ob- 
scure and  confused ;  but  the  flashes  of  fire  continually  break 
through)  and  illumine  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  vapour.  The 
extravagance  is  dictated  by  passion.  His  Muse,  even  in  her 
riddles  and  digressions,  has  a  sybil-like  prophetic  fury. 

In  the  Second  Scene,  Irad  and  Japhet  enter,  and  discourse 
of  their  hapless  unrequited  passion  for  the  two  daughters  of  the 
race  of  Cain.  Irad  is  represented  as  returning  scorn  for  scorn, 
while  Japhet  mingles  pity  and  regret  with  his  complaints.  Irad 
saySi 

*  1  have  some  cause  to  think 
She  loves  another. 
Jap.  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I  know  not ;  but  her  air, 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 
Jap.  Ay,  but  not  Anah ;  she  but  loves  her  God. 
Irad.  Whate'er  she  loveth,  JBO  she  lov^  thee  not, 
What  ean  it  profit  thee  ? ' 
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This  is  one  of  those  bitter,  taunting  sarcasms  that  escape 
from  Lord  Byron's  pen,  in  spite  of  himself.  Japh^t  i^  after* 
wards  introduced  alone  in  a  mountai^ous  cave,  and  his  solilo- 
quy, bemoaning  his  own  &te  and  the  approaching  destmction  of 
mankind,  is  interrupted  by  a  terrific  laugh  of  demons  rejoicing 
over  the  event.  We  shall  give  a  few  of  the  most  strijung  parts 
of  this  terrific  scene.    Japhet  says, 

*  Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;  and  thou  cave, 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable ;  and  ye  mountains, 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  l^e  reach  them— yes, 
Ye  look  eternal !  Yet,  in  a  few  days. 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rei^l,  I^urle4 
Before  the  m^ss  of  if  Qters ;  and  yon  cave. 
Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world. 
Shall  have  its  depths  searched  by  the  sweeping  wave, 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den  1 

And  man Oh,  men  |  my  fellow-beings!  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  univers^  grave, 
Save  I  ?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep  ?  My  kinsmen, 
Alas !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are. 
That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  ?  Where  shall  be 
The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 
While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts. 
Scarce  less  beloyeid,  where  I  de^pair'd  for  her  d 
And  can  it  be ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 
Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star, 
Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  ^e  deep  ? 
No  more  to  have  the  mommg  sun  break  fortl^, 
And  scatter  bacl(  the  mi^ts  in  ^o&ting  folds 
From  its  tremen^ou^  brpw?  no  more  to  have 
Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even| 
Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 
No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world. 
For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 
Nearest  the  stars  ? ' 
The  spirits  then  say  or  sing, 
*  Rejoice ! 
The  abhorred  race 
Which  cou|d  not  keep  in  Eden  th^ir  high  place. 

But  listen'd  to  the  voice 
pf  knowledge  without  power, 
Are  nigh  the  houf 
pf  death ! 
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Not  8low»  not  singloy  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow. 

Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping  motion, 
Shall  they  drop  off.    Behold  their  last  tp-morrow  ! 
Earth  jphall  be  ocean ! 
And  no  breath, 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave ! 
Angels  shall  tire  tJheir  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died! 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
iThe  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation, 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use ; 

l%is  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime. 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beingS-^years — diseases — sorrow — crime 
With  idl  companionship  of  hate  and  toil. 

Meantime  stilt  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain. 

Till  earth  wax  hoary ; 
War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain. 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain  ; 
New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men  ;  but  still 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill. 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms ; 
But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  Giant's  graves. 
Hark !  hark  I  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell ; 
"nie  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings ! 
The  clouds  have  nearly  filled  their  springs ; 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken. 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows ;  while  mankind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  tokens- 
Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear. 
The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening  sphere  ^ 
Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delayed ; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high. 
Yet  undisplay'd, 
8att  to  the  Spirits'  all-pervading  eye. 
Howl  1  howl !  oh  Earth  1 
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Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth : 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  beloir 

The  ocean's  overflow ! 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ;  and  shells, 

The  little  shells,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells — 

How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea ! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswered,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ; — - 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings. 
The  wings  which  could  not  save. '    pp.  178-183. 
Japhet  remains,  after  this  startling  vision,  to  have  his  eyes 
and  his  heart  blasted  by  a  more  dreadful  one,  the  seeing  the 
two  sisters  (one  of  them,  his  heart's  mistress)  advance  with  the 
enamoured  angels,  Azaziel  and  Samiasa. 

, *  Anah  !  Anah  !  my 

In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  beloved  1 
Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  Spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet,  yet 

Forgive  me 

Japh*  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 

Will  pardon,  do  so  1  for  thou  are  greatly  tempted. ' 

Aholibamah  then  exclaims, 

*  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah  ! 
We  know  thee  not.' 

and  a  dialogue  ensues,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  two  sis- 
ters  are  displayed  in  powerful  dramatic  contrast.  The  Archangel 
Raphael  afterwards  appears,  to  warn  the  misguided  angels  to 
return  to  Heaven  before  their  term  of  pardon  is  expired ;  but 
they  refuse,  although  the  more  heroic  daughter  of  earth  thus 
adjures  them  to  fly. 

*  Fly,  Seraphs !  to  your  own  eternal  shore, 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 

Our  portion  is  to  die, 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever : 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity, 
Or  living^   is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver : 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 
An  hour  beyond  his  will ; 
Nor  see  you  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace. 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
Find  still. 
Fly! 
And  OR  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven, 
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Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 

Samiasa ! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 

'Tis  that  an  angeFs  bride  disdains  to  weep—- 

Farewell !  Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep  ! ' 

The  enamoured  angels,  however,  refuse  to  desert  them;  and  as 
the  storm  and  rain  come  on,  they  fly  o£P,  and  take  Anah  and 
Aholibamah  with  them  into  some  far  region  of  the  upper  or 
the  nether  sky.    At  seeing  this,  Japhet  exclaims — 

*  They  are  gone !  They  have  disappear'd  amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  imd  never  more, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life, 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. ' 

We  shall  close  these  extracts  with  a  part  of  the  Chorm  of 
Mortals^  which  concludes  the  poem. 

'  Oh  son  of  Noah !  mercy  on  thy  kind ! 
What,  wilt  thou  leave  as  all — all — all  behind  ? 
While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife, 
Thou  sit'st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 

A  Mother  (offering  her  infant  to  Japhet.)  Oh  let  this  child 

embark ! 
I  brought  him  forth  in  wo, 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  born  ? 
What  hath  he  done — 
My  unwean'd  son — 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  ? 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  Death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy, 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath  ?— « 

The  loathsome  waters  in  their  rage ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  Nature  dumb ! 

The  forest's  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung. 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower. 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung), 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age. 
Are  overtopt. 

Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopt. 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies — 

They  meet  the  seas, 
And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes. 
Woninn.  Oh,  save  me,  save ! 
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Our  valley  is  no  more : 
My  father  and  my  father*s  tent, 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds, 
The  pleasant  trees  tnat  o'er  our  noonday  bent 
And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds^ 
The  little  rivulet  which  freshened  all 
Our  pastures  green, 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  clifF  I  dimb*d  this  mofii^ 

I  turn'd  to  bless  the  spot, 
And  not  a  leaf  appeat'd  about  to  fall ;— ^ 

And  now  they  are  not  I— 
Why  was  1  borfl  ? 

Japh.  To  die  1  in  youth  to  die ; 

And  happier  in  that  doom, 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 
Which  I 
Am  thus  condemned  to  weep  above  in  vain, '    203 — 20d. 

A  Second  Part  of  this  Dramatic  Mystery  is  intended  shortly 
to  appear. 
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Art.  III.  The  Speeches  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Henry' 
Grattan,  in  the  Irish  and  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Edited  by  his  Son.  4  voIs«  8vo.  pp.1690.  London.  Long<* 
man&  Co.   1822. 

Tt  would  be  bard  to  name  a  subject  which  possessed  more  un« 
-^  deniable  claims  to  our  attention  than  the  character  of  the 
great  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
singular  felicity  which  he  enjoyed  of  attaining  a  high  place 
among  the  orators  of  a  foreign  country,  after  fillihg,  for  many 
years,  the  highest  in  his  own ;  the  far  more  precious  fortune  of' 
having,  almost  at  his  entrance  into  public  life,  been  the  most; 
conspicuous  instrument  in  effecting  a  great  revolution,  with« 
out  the  least  stain  of  violence  or  injustice,  and  of  having^ 
survived  every  vicissitude  of  popular  favour  and  odium,  until^ 
at  the  close  oi  his  career,  he  ten  but  one  sentiment  among  hi9 
countrymen,  of  ^11  parties, — that  of  veneration  and  esteem^ 
These  peculiarities,  joined  to  the  originality  of  his  eloquence, 
render  the  history  of  Mr  Grattan  a  study  of  eaual  interest  to* 
the  patriot  and  the  rhetorician.  Nor  are  these  tne  expressions 
of  a  prejudiced  admiration  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  splendid  suc^ 
cess  which  has  imprinted  his  name  to  all  ages  upon  the  annaU 
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of  his  country^  and  the  extraordkiary  merit  by  which  that  dis« 
tinction  was  gained  and  his  life  still  further  illustrated  in  after 
years,  are  by  no  means  his  highest  praise.  To  him  may  be 
applied,  witn  perhaps  but  one  exception,  the  affectionate  and 
beautiful  words  of  Cicero,  respecting  his  son-in-law  PisOb 
<  Vereor,  ne  amore  videar  plura,  quam  fiierint  in  illo,  dicere : 
^  quod  non  ita  est;  alia  enim  de  illo  majora  dici  possunt:  nam 
^  nee  continentia,  nee  pietate,  nee  ullo  genere  virtutis  quern- 
^  quam  ejusdem  aetatis  cum  illo  conferendum  puto. ' 

In  collecting  and  editing  the  remains  of  his  eloquence,  his 
son  has  both  discharged  a  duty  of  61ial  piety,  and  performed  a 
most  acceptable  service  to  the  public.  The  materials  from 
which  the  compilation  has  been  made  are  not  very  distinctly 
described ;  but  it  appears,  that,  beside  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports, other  sources  hate  been  resorted  to.  Some  of  the 
speeches,  it  seems,  are  now  published  for  the  first  time ;  and 
*  many  of  them  were  revised  or  noted '  by  Mr  Grattan  him- 
self. He  seldom,  we  are  told,  before  speaking,  wrote  out  more 
than  the  heads  of  his  speech,  and  the  principal  arguments  ou 
which  he  meant  to  rely ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  instance  of  his 
friends  that  he  could  ever  be  induced  to  give  in  writing  the  sub- 
jstance  of  what  he  had  spoken.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
several  of  his  earliest  speeches  are  entirely  lost.  He  came  into 
Parliament  in  1 775,  having,  in  1 772,  been  called  to  the  Irish 
bar ;  and  the  earliest  speech  preserved  is  one  in  February  1778^ 
on  a  motion  of  Mr  Robert  Stewart  (afterwards  first  Marquis  of 
Londonderry)  upon  the  public  expenditure.  In  those  days^ 
the  repolrts  of  debates  in  the  Irish  Parliament  were  extremely 
meagre  and  incorrect ;  nor  are  the  abstracts  which  Mr  Grattan 
left  of  his  speeches  at  that  time  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  of  any 
service.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  appears 
that  he  himself  always  considered  his  early  speeches  as  his 
best. 

The  editor  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  omission  in  not  stating 
explicitly  which  of  the  speeches  in  these  volumes  were  corrected 
by  Mr  Grattan  himself.  A  person  skilled  in  such  matters  may, 
perhaps,  discover  whether  certain  passages  have  been  writteu 
by  Uie  speaker,  or  only  taken  down  oy  a  reporter,  or  from  me- 
mory. But,  even  if  accustomed  to  examine  reported  speeches 
narrowly,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  which  he  heard  de- 
livered, he  is  liable  to  be  deceived  in  two  ways ; — ^he  may  mis- 
take die  corrections  or  the  composition  of  another,  a  friendly 
.and  able  editor,  for  those  of  the  speaker  himself;  or  he  may 
be  led  to  think  that  the  whole  has  undergone  the  speaker's  re- 
vision, by  perceiving  his  hand  in  certain  prominent  passages; 
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while  no  sagacity  cfliri  guard  hiio  from  one  mistake,  that  of  sup- 
posing the  whole  speech  to  be  given,  because  what  he  finds 
preserved  bears  marks  of  revision,  while  possibly  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  may  be  left  out  by  accident  of  time,  or  by  design* 
We  are  led  into  this  train  of  reflexion,  not  more  by  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  than  by  the  consideration  of  the  manner  iu 
which  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  the  present  day  are  pre- 
served ;  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
thought  to  authorize  a  still  further  digression. 

The  daily  publication  of  reports  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  in  the  history  of  these  times.  It  seems 
now  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  even  by  the  stout- 
est champions  of  Parliamentary  privilege,  that  the  two 
Houses  must  debate  with  open  doors;  that  the  public  have 
a  claim,  almost  amounting  to  a  right,  to  be  present;  and 
that  those  who  cannot  hear  are  entitled,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  read  all  that  passes*  The  consequences  of  this  pub- 
licity are  many,  and  some  are  momentous  beyond  what  is 
commonly  supposed — and,  we  are  inclined  to  thinks  by  no 
means  unmixed  with  great  and  serious  mischiefs  to  the  coun- 
try. But  at  present  we  have  only  to  do  with  one,  namely,  the 
^eat  perfection  which  the  art  of  reporting  has  in  consequence 
attained.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  think,  that  a  debate,  which 
Las  begun  at  five  in  the  evenmg,  and  lasted  until  five  next 
morning,  shall  be  taken  down  in  snort-hand — written  out — and 
corrected  to  make  sense  of  the  speeches,  (which  they  had  not 
assuredly  always  when  spoken,  and  hardly  at  all  ^en  first 
committed  to  paper) — printed — struck  off  by  thousands  after 
correction  of  the  press — distributed  by  the  newsmen — and  on 
every  breakfast  table  in  London  before  mid-day,  nay,  before 
the  speakers  have  left  their  beds — and,  within  four- and- twenty 
hours,  read  in  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire  t  To  produce  thi» 
marvellous  result,  there  must  unite  great  mechanical  contri- 
Tance,  and  much  talent  and  acquirement  of  a  very  different  or- 
der. The  improvements  in  machinery  have  done  much,  and^ 
without  their  aid,  the  object  could  not  have  been  accomplished  ; 
but  neither  could  it  have  been  accomplished  without  tlie  la- 
l}our  of  a  class  of  men  of  abilities  and  information  adaptc\I  ta 
the  occasion — men  perfectly  familiar  with  the  subjects  handled 
in  those  debates,  ana  well  versed  in  the  art  of  composition.  To 
their  skill  the  reports,  as  we  see  them,  do  the  greatest  credit ; 
and  it  may  most  justly  be  affirmed,  that  the  art  can  hardly 
reach  a  greater  perfection  than  it  has  now  attained.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  certain  defects,  to  which  it  is  of  necessity  liable* 
<!elerity  is  an  essential  requisite  in  the  process,  from  the  limited 
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time  allow^;  "Much  abridgment  is  equaMy  required  by  the  tU 
inited  space  which  is  given.  No  reporter  can  be  expected  to 
render,  word  for  word,  even  the  finer  passages  of  a  great  speech  t 
and  of  the  other  parts,  he  *must  be  content  to  dispose  as  he^ 
can,  giving  the  substance  iii  his  own  words*  Nay,  were  a 
report  taken  verbatim  to  be  published  of  most  speeches,  it 
would  not  only  be  too  long,  but  far  too  bad  to  be  endured  i 
and  we  hiight  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  some  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  would  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  remark^ 
nothing  being  indeed  more  true  than  the  saying  of  Mr  Fox^ 
that  speeches  are  made  to  be  spoken,  and  not  to  be  read^ 
Hence  it  happens,  that,  while  the  greater  number  of  speeches 
are  mightily  improved,  and,  perhaps,  a  portion  even  of  the 
finest,  by  the  reporter's  labours,  another  portion,  and  that 
the  best  passages,  must  needs  suffer,  because  the  language  of 
the  speaker  cannot  be  accurately  preserved,  and  another  man^ 
in  a  crowd  and  in  a  hurry,  even  if  he  had  the  same  genius^ 
could  not  do  justice  to  his  thoughts.  If  a  careless  and  slo* 
venly  report  is  given  of  any  speech,  there  are,  of  course,  no  K* 
mits  to  the  degree  m  which  it  may  be  misrepresented ;  but  wo 
are  speaking  of  the  best,  that^  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  be 
preserved  by  the  newspapers.  Now,  it  is  from  these  that  the 
more  permanent  memorials  of  Parliamentary  debates  are  com<« 
piled ;  and  as  the  daily  reports  are  far  more  perfect  than  for- 
merly, ^o  are  the  volumes  taken  from  thetn  improved  in  pro^ 
portion. 

But  they  are  likewise  improved  in  another  respect;  greater  paimi 
ere  bestowed  in  collating  the  various  reports,  and  gathering  from 
each  what  the  others  may  have  omitted.  Obvious  errors  are 
likewise  corrected,  such  as  may  have  arisen  from  oversight  in 
the  hurly  of  daily  publication ;  and  a  further  portion  of  labouv 
is  probably  bestowed  on  the  composition,  and  on  the  conne* 
xion  of  the  parts,  the  compiler  improving  still  further  what  the 
reporter  had  at  first  supplied.  It  is  however  manifest,  that 
unless  assistance  be  obtained  from  the  speakers  themselves,  otf 
from  some  notes  which  others  may  chance  to  have  preserved, 
or  from  some  one  of  a  rare  memory,  nothing  is  gained  in  accu- 
racy, although  the  whole  texture  of  the  reports  may  be  made 
more  Ainiform  and  smooth.  The  editors  of  these  publications^ 
therefore,  have  had  recourse,  wherever  they  they  could,  to  such 
helps;  and  principally  to  the  speakers.  It  has  happened,  of  late 
years,  that  a  far  greater  number  of  speeches  have  been  revised 
for  the  press,  and  published  separately  in  the  formof  pamphlets^ 
avowedly  by  the  speakers  themselves,  than  in  former  periods. 
All  these  are  carefully  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  reports^ 
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aad  the  publications  from  which  they  are  taken  are  distinctly 
veferred  to.  Bat  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  the  aid  de* 
lived  from  the  speakers.  It  is  quite  p)ain»  that  many  of  them,  and 
diDse  unfortunately  not  always  the  'best,  send  their  speeches  to 
the  editor.  We  use  this  expression  as  far  more  descriptive  of  the 

Srocess,  than  the  phrase  of  revising  or  correcting  the  reportB* 
Jow^  the  compositions  thus  given,  are  inserted  without  any  no* 
tice.  whatever  to  the  reader,  who  perhaps  believes,  that  the 
i^me  reporter  took  down  all  be  reads^  or,  which  is  equally  un^ 

^*^Bt,  that  all  the  speakers  send  their  works  in  the  same  way^ 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  very  false  an  idea  may  be  given  of 
difibrent  speakers  some  years  hence-^one  being  judged  by  hit 
own  account  of  himself,  another  by  the  repm^ter's  account;  and 
diis»  notwithstanding  we  suppose  that  no  liberty  is  token  with 
the  text,  but  that  each  person  sets  down  exactly  what  he  did 
aay;  which  is  really  impossible,  and  is  a  degree  of  accuracy 
never  rigidly  adhered  to,  as  is  well  known,  eitner  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.     We  could  point  out  instances  of  speeches^ 
which,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  who  heard  them,  had  the 
greatest  success,  appearing  in  those  volumes  extremely  inferior 
to  those  on  the  opposite  side,  while  the  latter^  which  were 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  signal  failures,  rise  far  above  their 
competitors.    The  reason  is  plain  to  a  practised  eye ;  but,  in 
after. times,  the  most  fallacious  inferences  would  be  drawn  by 
any  one  not  accustomed  to  examine  debates  critically.    Nay^ 
many  cases  could  be  pointed  out,  in  which  arguments  that  had 
been  triumphantly  refuted,  and  topics  that  had  exdted  only 
ridicule  or  disgust,  have  been  softened,  or  even  altogedier  left 
out  in  the  report  furnished  by  the  tender  hand  of  the  parent ; 
and  then  comes  the  invective,  or  the  sarcasm,  or  the  raillery  of 
the  adversary,  seemingly  directed  to  nothing,  and  beating  the 
empty  air*     We  desire  to  be  understood  as  imputing  no  mamo 
whatever  to  any  person ;  least  of  all  to  the  meritorious  compilera 
imd  editors  of  tnose  most  valuable  works.    Much  useful  mat* 
ter  is  preserved  by  the  partial  communications  to  which  we  are 
filluding;  and  the  reports  are  so  far  nearer  the  truth,  in  pro 
portion  as  more  persons  correct,  or  write  out  their  speeches. 
:The  unfairness  of  the  publication  towards  those  who  do  notp 
liffords  no  reason  for  denying  that  the  publick  gains  by  those 
who  do..    Neither  can  it  be  expected  that  each  communication 
of  this  kind  should  be  acknowledged ;    because  such  a  notice 
jwoidd  inevitably  prevent  almost  every  person  from  oontinuinir 
)iis  assistance.     But  the  remarks  which  we  have  here  made,  wiu 
have  the  effect'  of  correcting  the  mistakes  into  which  readers 
^re^fter  might  otherwise  have  been  led ;  and  this  kind  of  gene- 
ral noltce^  seems  all  that  is  required  to  prevent  the  unjust  inw 
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pression  which  mlgbt  have  prevailed  without  it.  To 'enter  into-' 
any  further  details,  would  manifestly  be  inconsistenC  -with  dio^ 
▼iews  which  alone  influenced  us  in  mentioning  these  »tiihi^ 
We  abstain  from  giving  any  instances,  or  alluding  to  panScuUr 
individuals ;  because  this  might  wear  an  appearance  of  some  in-i 
vidious  meaning,  wholly  foreign  to  our  purpose.  We  prefer  a; 
general  reference  to  the  works  in  question,  which  any  one  may 
convince  himself  are  constructed  after  the  manner  above  set 
forth,  if  he  will  examine  them  from  the  year  ISOG  downwards^ 
In  that  year,  the  gentlemen  in  opposition  to  Ae  Whig  Ad-» 
ministration,  appear  first  to  have  pursued  the  plan  of  regtih^ly 
Communicating  their  speeches ;  and  certainly,  but  for  son^ie  such 
admonitory  remarks  as  have  now  been  made,  any  one  who  r^ads 
the  history  of  that  Session,  would  deem  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Windi 
ham,  and  Mr  Sheridan,  far  inferior  orators  to  several  whoso 
names  now  live  no  where  eke  but  in  those  pages;  and  to  others^ 
touch  better  known  at  present,  no  doubt,  and  far  more  talked 
of,  but  who,  some  years  hence,  may  hardly  fill  a  larger  space 
Chan  those  who  have  already  dropt  out  of  the  publick  reool* 
lection. 

The  practice  of  publishing  corrected  accounts  of  parliabiem 
tary  and  forensic  speeches,  upon  great  occasions,  we  deem  blgh^ 
ly  praiseworthy.  The  speakers  owe  it  to  themselves,  and  they 
owe  it  dso  to  the  subjects  which  they  are  called  upon  to  faabdlet 
That  neither  of  the  two  most  famous  of  the  great  masters  of  Hit 

East  age  took  this  paips,  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  Mr  Fox,*  w» 
elieve,  never  revised  but  one  report  of  a  speech,  that  upon  th^ 
late  Didte  of  Bedford's  death;  though  we  should  conceive  it 
probable,  that  he  corrected  parts  of  that  inimitable  one  npok 
the  Westminster  Scrutiny.  With  the  exception  of  his  speeohes 
on  the  Irish  Union,  and  the  fatal  rejection  of  Buonaparte's'  ofi- 
fer  in  IHOO,  Mr  Pitt,  is  understood  never  to  have  published  tmy 
of  his  orations.  Mr  Burke's  are  better  known  in  his  worn 
than  by  their  reputation  as  spoken  discourses.  Mr  Sheridan^ 
who  wrote  out  all  his  finer  passages,  and  delivered  them  firona 
memory,  has  frequently  communicated  them  to  the  press ;  i^nd 
the  last  of  his  great  exhibitions,  the  invective  upon  Mr  Pitt  la 
1805,  bears  all  the  marks  of  having  been  whoUjr  publi&ked  bi 
himself.  Mr  Windham,  it  is  well  known,  kept  accurate  6c^iei 
of  many  of  his  speeches,  committing  them  to  paper  after  th^ 
were  delivered,  and  carefully  preparing,  though  not  writing 
them  beforehand.  Some  of  them,  •  as  the  one  upon  Cruelty  to 
Animids,  he  would  publish  at  a  considerable  interval  after,  they 
were  made,  when  a  renewal  of  the  controversy  rendered  ftM^- 
sirable.    The  cir^ouimitanee  wbidi  chiefly  prevento  suc&  tmBA 
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pabHcftttoni^'tB  om  which  operdtes  «omewhat  diMidvantaeeousIy 
alto  to  the  reputation  of  modern  oratory.  The  pubhck,  in 
general,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  read  a  speech  in  a  pamphlet 
some  time  after  the  question  that  called  it  fprth  has  been  set  at 
rest.  The  newspaper  reports  are  alone  referred  to,  as  the  only 
aourcea  of  information  accessible  at  the  time ;  and  but  few  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  correct  report  which  may  appear 
afterwards.  We  do  not  think  that  this  natural  reluctance  to, 
peruse  old  speeches,  is  very  judiciously  met  by  the  voluminous 
publications  which  have  of  late  appeared.  Mr  Pitt's  speeches 
in  fcJur  volumes  \  Mr  Fox's  in  six;  and  Mr  Windham's  in  three, 
without  any  selection  whatever,  presenting  every  scrap  of  a  re- 

?[)rt,  however  incorrect,  which  can  be  gleaned  from  all  the 
krliamentary  Registers,  are  very  ill  calculated  to  excite  the 
desiire  of  reperusal.  The  work  before  us,  is  undoubtedly  liable 
to  the  same  remark.  One  half  might  have  been  omitted  without 
any  injury  to  Mr  Grattan's  reputation,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  more  than  half  can  be  reckoned  at  once  among  his  hap- 

fier  efforts,  and  among  those  which  have  been  well  preserved, 
t  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed,  that  there  is  one  excuse 
for  the  bulk  of  the  collection,  and  the  indiscriminating  plan 
upon  which  it  is  made»  Tbe  Jrish  debates  are  not  so  accessible 
at  the  English ;  and  a  grater  proportion  of  the  materials  for 
this  book  are  new,  than  of  those  for  any  former  compilation  of 
(l^b  kind.  The  ten  volumes  of  TMr  Fox  and  Mr  Pitt's  Speeches^ 
andf  wa  may  add,  about  half  the  >vork  of  Bishop  Xoniline,  are 
positivdy  so  many  thousand  pages  reprinted  from  the  Pariia* 
mentary  Debates,  and  n^^y  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  Lqndon 
daily  papers^ 

Upon  another  part,  of  the  Editor's  plan,  we  venture  to  ex- 
press our  disapprobation, — the  revival  of  the  absurd  old  prac- 
tice of  prefacing  a  wor]^  with  testimonials  from  friends  and  ad-* 
mirers.  Jt  was  much  less  preposterous  in  Milpn  to  prefix  to  his 
jmmorta)  poem  the  recommendatory  verses  of  an  obscure  pl^y* 
aician;  and  in  Dryden,  tp  usher  in  his  Absalom  and  AcbiT 
tophei  by  several  copies  of  doggrel  lines  from  anonymous  au- 
thorSf  because  modesty  might  excuse  the  poet  himself  for  wishr 
{dg  to  rely  on  the  opinion  of  others,  rather  than  on  his  own 
merit,  out  the  editor  of  Mr  Grattan's  Speeches  assuredly  hod 
|io'  occasion  to  pall  in  any  such  aid  from  apthority ;  and  there  i^ 
ireally  something  rjdiculpus,  in  seeing  the  vile  tawdry  penegyr 
ifoicks  of  men  comparatively,  so  obscure  as  IVfr  Hardy,  Sir  Jonah 
^rrington,  some  ui^knowh  Mr  Taylor,  and  a  certain  Reverend 
J^r  Croly  (whoever  he  may  be),  prefacing  the  works  of  Mr 
0nM)tw  mmfei(f  ^nd  ^xs^  by  way  pf  prepar^tiyes  t9  cpn9iU^t9 
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vir  ^TQud-nill  towards  hini.  Nor  is  die  kind  of  spology  nwde 
n  the  note  (vol.  I.  p.  xxxvii.)  any  excuce ;  it  seetM  the  piecss 
n  question  *  have  been  inserted  vilk  a  view  to  oblise  those 
inxious  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr  Grattan  from  wHom  the 
nlitor  has  received  them. '  He  should  have  referred  the  fnenda 
o  the  daily  papers,  and  let  them  there  consign  the  specimens 
»f  their  penmanship,— rcompo si tion  we  cannot  term  it.  They 
vrite,  indeed,  in  the  pure  Irish  tongue  and  Irish  taste.  Thus 
Mr  Hardy,  commenting  upon  Mr  Grattan's  introduction  into 
f>arKament,  as  successor  to  Mr  Cauliield,  who  was  drowned,  is 
>Ie&»ed  to  observe,  that  Lord  Charlemont  extracted  '  satisfuc- 
lon  and  self- approbation  from  the  bosom  of  misfortune,  and 
he  triumphs  of  a  nation  from  the  overwhelm  ingg  of  the  deep. ' 
Sir  Jonah  commemorates  the  virtues  of  the  '  ardent  Qrattan  '^ 
lescribes  *  the  fate  of  Ireland'  as  '  vibrating  upon  a.  pivot '-^ 
ind  £;ivcs  a  most  theatrical  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  declaration  of  independence  was  voted  amid  '  the  pajpitat- 
ng  expectation'  of  the  House;  a  description  in  which  accuracy 
3  utterly  sacrificed  to  effect ;  and  thnt  niiich  had  become  s  mo- 
ion  of  course  by  the  recent  change  of  ministry,  and  was  carried 
inanimously,  is  represented  as  the  unexpected  effect  of  Mr 
jr8ttan*s  speech.  But  all  other  faults  shrink  into  nothing  when 
een  by  the  side  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Croly's  rhapsody.  Amonj; 
orty  or  fifty  other  tawdry  half-brought-out  similes,  he  likens 
he  state  of  the  world,  in  1 782,  to  the  approach  of  '  a  convuf- 
ion  which  was  to  lift  temptes  and  thrones  upofi  it,  like  weeds 
ipon  a  leave. '  The  advance  '  was  felt  (it  seems)  in  quivcrinp^ 
if  the  earth  and  overshadowing  of  the  air.'  Moreover,  '  fur 
IS  Ireland  was  from  ilie  central  shock,  she  was  reached  by  the 
reneral  heave. '  Then,  what  was  the  first  exultation  of  Ireland 
ike  ?  We  defy  the  r-^ader  to  guess.  '  It  was  ihe  first  beam  of 
he  sun  upon  Mcmnon's  statue;  and  if,  as  the  day  advanced, 
he  voice  died,  and  the  form  was  tinged  with  a  darker  hue,  tlia 
arly  miracle  was  yet  the  great  testimony  and  tribute,  neither 
a  be  forgotten  nor  retracted. '  We  may  now  again  defy  the 
eadn*  to  guess  what  this  means ;  but  we  are  unable  here  to 
lelp  him  in  his  conjectures.  But,  peradventure,  this  exquisite 
lentleman  shall  better  succeed  in  gathering  his  similes  from  the 
leavens  than  from  earthquakes;  and,  in  truth,  he  lias  made  n 
are  discovery  of  a  new  kind  of  heavenly  body,  not  finding  any 
f  the  old  ones  suit  his  purpose.  *  He  was  not  a  satellite  of  the 
lost  illustrious  among  them  (certain  luminaries),  but  a  nc|r 
tar,  sweeping  round  lis  own  crbii,  and  enlightening  its  own  rei- 
ion  undisturbed  and  unexhausted.'  The  use  of^language  iA 
tatOTj  Is,  upcording  to  this  acute  critic,  somewhat  aingulai ; 
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its  perfection,  we  find,  consists  in  blunting  or  sheatbing  the 
edge  of  the  speaker^s  meaning.  <  Keen,  solid,  vivid  thought, 
in  language  condensed  and  ck)se  to  its  substance,  shaped  like 
the  sheath  to  the  sword. '  An  equally  original  view  is  taken  of 
Mr  Sheridan's  wit.  He  speaks  of  '  the  broad  humour  that  im- 
paired and  drew  down  towards  earth  his  loftiest  imaginations. ' 
Mr  Sheridan's  *  loftiest  imaginations, '  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 
were  far  from  being  the  best  parts  of  his  oratory,  and  were 
kept  as  distinct  as  possible  from  every  thing  like  humour,  or 
even  wit.  As  every  sentence  of  Mr  Croly's  abounds  ii\  such 
nonsense,  we  shall  only  give  another  delectable  specimen,  in 
which  he  surpasses  himself.  Meaning  only  to  describe  Mr 
Grattan  as  keeping  himself  aloof  from  popular  assemblies,  he 
actually  says,  that  he  ^  withdrew  from  the  temptatipns  of  the 
hustings  and  the  highway,  to  devote  his  mind  uncUr  the  only 
roof  where  publick  freedom  can  be  worshipped  without  re- 
proach and  without  fear. '  Again,  let  the  reader  guess  what 
roof? — *  the  House  of  Commons,' — and  not  only  that,  but 
^  the  Itish  House  of  Commons ! '  There  has  of  late  been  such 
a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  puff  this  writer,  that  when 
we  meet  him,  it  is  impossible  not  to  stop  and  survey  a  litt^ 
what  we  have  been  importunately  called  upon  to  admire.  If  a 
worse  composition  can  be  produced  from  any  quarter  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  lowest  government  newspaper,  we  are  ready 
to  change  our  opinion  of  his  style.  In  this  piece,  there  is  not 
one  single  thought  expressed  naturally,  or  intelligibly,  or  easily. 
The  editor  has  also  inserted,  as  part  of  his  Introauction,  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  moving  the  new  wnt 
for  Dublin,  when  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  joined  in  pay- 
ing ajust  tribute  to  the  talents,  the  worth,  and  the  services  of 
Mr  Grattan.  We  would  fain  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few 
words  in  reprobation  of  this  modern  and  French  custom,  which 
has  lately  crept  into  an  assembly,  with  all  its  imperfectioni^ 
not  formerly  exposed  to  the  charge  of  trifling,  or  affected,  or 
nnbusiness-like  proceedings.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that 
nothing  can  be  imagined  less  suited  either  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  or  the  genius  of  the  place,  than  those  funeral  ora- 
tions. But  the  practice  is  liable  to  much  more  serious  objec- 
tion. Instances  must  of  necessitv  occur,  in  which  it  will  give 
rise  either  to  painful,  perhaps  indecorous  wrangling  or  to  the 
sacrifice  of  principles  and  opinions  tq  feelings  of  courtesy,  jtf 
the  friends  of  one  man,  who  has  been  eulogized  by  ^is  political 
opponents,  feel  it  necessarv  to  return  the  compliment  when 
another  man  dies  whom  tney  have  been  all  their  lives  repre- 
ienting  at  a  profligate  politician,  a  serious  injury  is  done  to  the 
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cause  of  truth  and  justice;  the 
aiocVery,  in  order  to  gratify  pi 
jence  m  publick  men  is  shaken 
axhibilions  is  entirely  defeated,  f 
ralue;  and,  like  tomb-Etones,  a 
the  vanity  of  the  living,  rather 
There  are,  indeed,  already  &yni 
descending  a  ^ood  deal  lower 
pected  it  would ;  but  the  imposE 
exactly  one  of  the  main  reasons  a 
Rose,  and  a  gentleman  whose  i 
died  last  Session,  have  each  been 
indeed,  but  sufficiently  to  involve 
cule;  the  rather,  that  tee  believe 
tiad  not,  in  point  of  fact,  hapj> 
ibe  writ  was  moved  for  at  his  de 
that  this  ceremony  (for  it  will  sc 
brmed  at  the  death  of  either  Mr 
3r  Sir  S.  Romilly,  and  that  the 
:wentv  years  ago,  ther^  seems  no 
inuaa,  as  the  memory  of  no  n 
nay,  can  appear  to  be  delVauded 
neaning  tribute  is  withheld  froE 
;o  the  first  writer,  nor  to  the  a 
fvhen  this  bad  custom  was  most  n 
A  tribute  of  veneration  and  a 
Mr  Grattan's  memoi'y,  to  which  n 
id.  Above  sixty  of  the  most  disi 
he  country,  including  a  prince 
highest  rank  in  the  Peerage  of  all 
he  most  celebrated  Members  ol 
ind  individuals  of  the  greatest  no 
Parliament,  united  in  presentinf 
lis  honoured  remains  might  be  ir 
nstead  of  being  carried  over  to  J 
laturally  complied  with ;  his  obi 
nen  most  renowned  for  virtue,  an 
>f  all  parties  and  sects,  without  a 
ude  who  witnessed  this  solemn  ai 
jy  their  demeanour,  that  they  fe 
less  of  the  loss  which  the  cause 
lustained*.  We  extract,  with  pli 
he  family,  and  which  gave  rise 
n'arkable  for  the  chaste  and  simp 
C  is  truly  gratifying  to  tee  a  con 
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Jcwc  of  cwril  and  religious  liberty,  signq^  bj  guch  pames  as 
Sussex,  Norfolkf  Hamilton,  Fitzwilliam,  Devonshire,  Bedford, 
St  Vincent,  Spencer,  Clifford^  and  above  fifty  more  who  joined 
with  ihem  in  honouring  so  great  a  friend  of  that  sacred  cause. 

*  Filled  with  veneration  for  the  character  of  your  father,  we 
venture  to  express  a  wish,  common  to  us  with  many  of  those  who 
most  admired  and  loved  him,  that  what  remains  of  him  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  among  us. 

*  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  deprive  the  empire  of  his 
services,  while  he  was  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  sacred  edi- 
'fice  where  great  men,  from  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  have 
been  for  ages  interred.  '  We  are  desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  join- 
ing in  the  due  honour  to  tried  virtue  and  genius.  Mr  Grattan  be* 
longs  to  us  also ;  and  great  would  be  our-consolation,  were  we  permit- 
ted to  follow  him  to  the  grave,  and  to  place  him  where  he  would  noi 
Jhav^  been  ^inwiiling  to  lie ;  by  the  side  of  his  illustrious  fellow-la- 
Jbourer  in  tJve  cayse  of  freedom.  * 

.     The  eloquence  of  Mr  Grattan  is  of  course  the  subject  pri- 
;Daarily  brought  before  the  reader,  by  the  publication  of  these 
^<?lumes.     With  much  of  national  peculiarity,  but  chiefly  in  the 
manner,  with  much,  too,  of  individual  mannerism,  that  eloquence 
•i^,   heyiond   all  doubt^  of  a  very  high  order.     Perhaps,  aftef 
making  every  deduction  for  obvious  defects,  he  may  even  bp 
accounted  an  orator  of  the  first  class.     For  he  possesses  an  ori-* 
finality,  and  a,  force,  rising  far  above  any  excellencies  of  raerp 
composition.     Fervid,  vehement  thoughts,  clothed  in  languacjp 
-singularly  pointed  and  terse ;  an  extraordinary  power  of  invec- 
tive, so  remarkable  indeed,  that  he  may  be  ranked  among  \i)e 
greatest  masters  of  the  sarcastic  style ;  and,  above  all,  anu  it  is 
the  distinguishing  character  of  his  oratory,  a  copious  strean?  alf 
the  most  sagacious  and  original  observations,  or  the  most  acute 
and  close  arguments,  flowing,  though  not  continuous  and  un- 
broken, yet  with  an  ease  the  more  surprising,  because  they  al- 
most all  arc  in  the  shape  of  epigrams — these  are  the  high  and 
jare  merits  which  strike  the  reader  of  Mr  Grattan*s  speeches^ 
^nd  must  have  produced  a  still  deeper  impression  upon  thos^ 
ivho  heard  him  in  his  prime.     In  enumerating  the  good,   wo 
Jiave  mentioned  also  the  principal  bad  qualities  of  his  eloquence^ 
JHis  remarks  and  arguments  are  too  often  unconnected;  they 
/come  one  after  another,  by  some  effort  of  artificial  memory,  as 
if  prepared  before  hand,  and  suggested  by  a  note.     Even  th^ 
seemingly  careless  facility  and  want  of  effort  with  vfhioh  they 
we  poured  out,  is  somewhat  prejudicial  to  their  effect;  for  they 
frequently  come  upon  us  without  the  least  warning,  and  before 
Ve  have  time  to  reflect,  the  speaker  is  in  the  midst  of  another 
M)il9iX^l^p  a  defect  (if  it  be  one)  comuion  to  Mr  Grattan  and  iJii^ 
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great  orators  of  ancient  times,  more  espedaify  the  Grades;  and 
arbing,  indeed,  from  the  same  cause,  elaborate  preparatioa. 
The  diief  imperfection,  however,  is  the  perpetual  epigram.  No- 
thing can  be  said  naturally  and  plainly ;  point  at  the  least  there 
must  always  be,  if  not  figure  and  point  together;  and  as,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is  only  now  and  thea  that  there  can  be  an  oc- 
^:asion  for  epigrammatick  turn,  in  unfolding  a  principle,  or  in  pur- 
suing an  argument,  he  who  makes  it  almost  a  rule  to  say  every 
thing epigrammatically,  must  often  omit  important  matter,  and  will 
be  apt,  not  seldom,  to  give  what  he  does  bring  forward,  a  great 
distortion,  by  straining  and  forcing  it  into  a  pointed  position. 
This  defect,  among  other  bad  consequences,  has  a  most  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  make  us  depreciate  an^  overlook  many  pro- 
found observations  and  solid  reasonings,  merely  because,  from 
seeing  them  conveyed  in  the  form  of  epigrams,  we  think  them 
conceits,  and  do  not  pause  to  examine  the  sound  sense  which 
lurks  under  the  jingling  expressions ;  the  rather,  becp.use  the 
epigrammatick  form  of  speech  is  apt  to  wrap  up  the  meaning  in 
^ome  degree  of  obscurity.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  un- 
dervalue the  use,  any  more  than  we  do  the  difficulty,  of  such  it 
style.  Point,  when  used  in  moderation,  bestows  a  peculiar 
brilliancy  and  charm  upon  composition ;  but  it  must  be  kept  iu 
llue  subordination,  and  not  suffered  to  usurp  the  place  of  other 
qualities.  It  must  not,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  attract  tf) 
itself  the  attention  which  should  belong  undivided  to  the  sub- 

£'  jct;  else  the  bearer  is  addressed  as  a  critic,  or  a  spectator  to 
e  amused,  not  as  a  man  to  be  reasoned  with  or  moved.  Even 
in  mere  invective,  though  epigram  may  be  more. freely  used 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  eloquence,  there  are  limits  to  its  in- 
troduction ;  and  if  these  be  exceeded,  the  usual  consequence  re- 
sults ;  the  speaker  is  felt  to  be  engaged  in  an  exercise  of  skill, 
not  in  pounng  forth  his  whole  intellect  and  his  whole  feelings 
upon  his  heaier ;  which,  through  every  department  of  oratory, 
is  the  object  to  be  steadily  borne  in  view. 

It  is  this  excess  which  alone  can  leave  any  doubt  in  the  mind, 
|is  to  Mr  Grattan's  title  to  a  station  among  orators  of  the  first 
£la38.  That  he  ^ad  all  the  qualifications  required  to  place  him 
there,  had  his  ta,ste  been  more  pure,  no  one  can,  for  an  instant. 
think  of  denying.  He  reasoned  closely  and  most  acutely  ;  and 
his  argument  always  formed  the  main  business  of  hip  speech* 
Jlehad  deep,  and  w{^rm,  and  generous  feelings,  and,  whpn  rous^ 
^d  to  enthusiasm,  they  sometimes  found  vent  in  simple  Ian* 
guage;  hut  his  accustomed  style  of  epigram  is  far  more  prcjudi-f 
cial  to  the  expression  of  passion  tlian  to  the  conduct  o^  an  argu- 
m^t;  and  accordingly,  his  d^lumution  was  by  no  means  tq^uui 
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to  his  reasoning,  if  we  except  the  vituperative  parts  of  it,  which 
Were  among  the  finest  of  all  his  performances.  He  had  a  live- 
ly  and  playful  fancy,  which  he  seldom  permitted  to  break  loose ; 
and  his  habits  of  labour  were  such,  that  he  abounded  in  all  the 
informlition  ancient  and  recent,  which  his  subject  required,  and 
could  finish  his  composition  with  a  degree  of  care  seldom  be- 
stowed upon  speeches  in  modem  times.  Finally,  he  was  a  per- 
son of  undaunted  spirit ;  and  always  rose  with  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation*  He  was  ready,  beyond  any  man,  perhaps,  who 
ever  laboured  his  speeches  so  habituallv.  No  one  ever  took  him 
<)fi^his  guard.  Whoever  dreamt  that  he  had  caught  him  unawares, 
was  speedily  roused  to  a  bitter  sense  of  his  mistake;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that,  of  all  his  speeches  now  preserved, 
the  two  most  striking  in  point  of  execution  tire  those  personal 
attacks  upon  Mr  Flood  and  Mr  Corrv,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  occasions  that  called  them  forth,  must,  of  necessity,  hav^ 
been  the  production  of  the  moment  The  epigrammatick  form 
in  which  he  delighted  to  throw  all  his  ideas,  and  the  diction  a^ 
dapted  to  it^  had  become  so  habitual  to  him,  that,  upon  such 
en^ergencies,  they  obeyed  his  call  with  the  readiness  of  a  na- 
tural style;  and  he  could  thus  pour  forth  his  indignation  in  anti- 
thesis and  point,  ^s  easily  as  the  bulk  of  mankina,  when  strong- 
ly excited,  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  sort  of  language 
'which,  from  this  circumstance,  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  e- 
loquence  of  nature  or  of  passion. 

In  the  more  glaring  defects  of  what  has  been  called  the  Irish 
School  of  Orators,  he  certainly  did  not  abound.  Extravagance 
of  passion ;  strained  pictures  of  feeling ;  exuberance  of  meta- 
phor, and  of  forced  metaphor ;  and,  worse  than  all,  excess  of 
passion  expressed  bv  unnatural  and  far-fetched  imagery,  in  Iscn- 
^age  quite  wide  or  nature,  and  often  wholly  incorrect  ;-*-from 
these  characteristick  vices  of  his  country's  fanciful  and  in- 
genious and  ready  orators,  he  was  exempted  beyond  all  his 
contemporaries,  by  the  chastening  efiects  of  classical  disciplinie; 
Occasionallv,  indeed,  they  do  break  out  in  his  compositions ; 
but  generally  speaking,  it  is  rather  in  the  style  than  in  the  ideas 
that  ne  departs  from  nature ;  or  if  in  the  ideas,  it  is  in  his  lovd 
of  point,  rather  than  in  his  proneness  to  metaphor.  In  one 
great  quality,  he  not  only  stands  single  among  his  countrymen^ 
but  may  be  pronounced  eminently  superior  to  our  own  greatest 
orators ;  and  it  is  that  in  which  all  modern  compositions,  those 
of  Dante,  and  perhaps  of  Milton  alone  excepted,  fall  so  far 
short  of  the  ancient,  and  especially  the  Greek  exemplars ;  we 
mean  the  dignified  abstemiousness,  which  selects  one  leading 
and  effective  idea,  suddenly  presents  it  in  a  few  words,  and  re- 
lies upon  its  producing  the  impression  desired,  without  saying 
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JI  that  can  be  eaid,  and,  as  it  were,  running  dom  the  topic  In 
tfr  Grattan'a  Speeches  we  constantly  meet  with  opinions  deli* 
'ered,  or  iliuitratioDs  flnnf^  out  in  a  single  sentence,  or  limb  of 
.  sentence,  and  never  a^atn  recurred  to,  although  the  opinioa 
nay  have  been  so  sagacious,  and  the  illoitration  so  bappy,  that 
,  copious  modern,  or  even  an  ancient  of  the  school  of  Cicero^ 
rould  have  worked  the  one  into  a  dissertation,  and  the  other 
nto  an  allegory.  This  is  a  merit  of  the  very  highest  order^ 
ubject  to  the  remarks  already  made  upon  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ng  things  thus  lightly  touched,  at  once  perceived  by  an  aadi- 
in(£,  and  the  aggravation  of  that  difficult  by  the  obscurity 
Qcident  to  the  epigrammatick  style. 

It  has  been  observed,  we  believe  by  Mr  Hume,  that  all  criti- 
ism  must  be  nearly  useless,  until  the  critics  shall  quote  ianu- 
aerable  examples.  Mr  Grattan  is  too  admirable  s  study  not 
o  demand  this  detailed  consideration  of  bis  merits  and  defects, 
n  giving  some  instances  of  each,  and  in  examining  several  of 
lis  finer  passages  somewhat  critically,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
Toid  those  speeches,  or  portions  of  speeches,  which  seem  pre- 
erved  with  inferior  care,  and  to  take  those  chiefly  which  he 
nay  be  thought  to  have  revised,  if  not  written  himself. 

To  lind  specimens  of  Mr  Grattan's  peculiar  manner,  we  may 
ipen  the  book  at  random ;  for  every  page  contains  them.  But 
t  we  are  to  look  to  his  most  celebrated  efForte,  we  naturally 
uxn  to  the  great  era  of  his  glory,  the  Revolution  of  I7S2.  His 
irsl  motion  for  the  Declaration  of  Irish  Rights  (that  is,  the 
estor&tion  of  the  independence  of  Ireland),  was  made  upon  the 
9th  of  April  nsO,  when  the  volunteers,  not  yet  arrived  al  their 
trength,  had  however  shown  a  formidable  power,  and  evinced 
heir  determination  to  work  out  the  freedom  of  their  country, 
^e  regard  the  speech  which  be  made  on  this  memorable  occa- 
ion  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  finest  of  those  preserved  in  this 
ollection.  In  rapid  and  animated  argument,  lively  and  various 
emarks,  and  keen  dexterous  attack,  it  resembles  the  Third  Phi- 
ippic,  the  sin^iular  vivacity  and  force  of  which  has  caused  rntmy 
0  prefer  it  before  all  the  lesser  orations  of  the  mighty  mnster< 
ie  rushes  at  once,  without  any  exordium,  into  the  subject-mat- 
er, like  the  Athenian ;  and,  in  the  very  first  sentence,  rapidly 
innounces  that  he  has  entreated  an  attendance,  for  the  purpose 
)f  denying  the  claim  of  England  to  make  laws  for  Ireland.  Lil^^ 
he  great  ancient,  too,  be  immediately  afier  falls  into  matter  tf 
m  introductory  character :  it  is  simple,  yet  fine  in  conception ; 
u)d  admirably  executed,  allowance  being  made  for  an  inaccu- 
rate in  the  expression,  possibly  a  clerical  error,— the  words  '  oc- 
Himng  since  my  time,'  for  '  that  haa  occurred  in  my  time.' 
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*  IF  I  had  iived  when  the  Dth  of  WilJiam  took  away  the  woollen 
manufacture,  or  when  the  6th  of  George  the  First  declared  this  coun* 
try  to  be  dependent,  and  subject  to  Jaws  to  be  enacted  by  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  I  should  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  owa 
ct)n8cience  to  seize  the  first  moment  of  rescuing  my  country  from  the 
ignominy  of  such  acts  of  power.  Or,  if  I  liad  a  son,  I  should  have 
administered  to  him  an  oath  that  he  would  consider  himself  as  a  per- 
son separate  and  set  apart  for  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  duty* 
Upon  the  same  principle  am  I  now  come  to  move  a  declaration  of 
right,  the  first  moment  occurring  since  mj^  time^  in  which  such  a  de- 
claration could  be  made,  with  any  chance  of  success,  and  without 
aggravation  of  oppression.  *     I.  39.  • 

He  immediately  goes  on  to  proclaim,  that  all  the  exertlong  suc- 
cessfully made  for  the  commercial  privileges  of  Ireland,  are  boot- 
less, if  they  stop  short  of  political  liberty.  In  the  course  of  a  keen 
and  argumentative  declamation  upon  this  topick,  he  powerfully 
contrasts  the  state  of  the  two  countries.  The  picture  of  Eng- 
land, sunk  in  credit,  and  crippled  by  the  disastrous  effects  of  her 
own  impolicy,  is  given  with  correctness  as  well  as  force ;  but, 
in  pourtraying  the  commanding  situation  of  Ireland,  a  little  de- 
viation from  the  just  standard  is  occasioned,  in  both  the  ideas 
and  the  language,  by  the  national  enthusiasm  which  the  pro- 
spect excites.     We  do  not  object  to  the  proud  assertions,  that 

*  the  balance  of  England's  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Ireland,  '— 
that  '  you  (the  Parliament)  are  the  greatest  political  assembly 
now  sitting  in  the  world, ' — that  *  you  are  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  army ; ' — nor  even  to  the  somewhat  bold  figure,  that 

*  we  not  only  possess  an  unconquerable  force,  but  a  certain  un- 
quenchable public  ftre,  which  has  touched  all  ranks  of  men  like 
a  visitation.'  But  the  allusions  to  Irish  eloquence  are  not  ju- 
3icious;  and  certainly  the  description  of  it  is  not  correct.  Nei- 
ther is  the  phrase  of  *  a  certain  damp  and  spurioufe  supineness, 
overcasting  arms  and  councils,  *  intelligible, — except  indeed  as 
an  instance  of  Irish  eloquence.  But  the  following  passage  ia 
very  fine;'  abounding  in  matter,  and  full  of  rapid  turns  and  ex- 
pressions skilfully  managed. 

*  See  her  military  ardour,  expressed  not  only  in  4-0,000  men,  con- 
ducted by  instinct  as  they  were  raised  by  inspiration,  but  manifested 
in  the  zeal  and  promptitude  of  every  young  member  of  the  growing 
community.  Let  corruption  tremble  ;  let  the  enemy,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, tremble  ;  but  let  the  friends  of  liberty  rejoice  at  these  means 
of  safety^  and  this  hour  of  redemption.  Yes ;  there  does  exist  an 
enlightened  sense  of  rights,  a  young  appetite  for  freedom,  a  solid 
strength,  and  a  rapid  fire,  which  not  only  put  a  declaration  of  right 
'within  your  power,  but  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  decline  one 
Eighteen  counties  are  at  your  bar ;  they  stand  there  with  the  com* 
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act  of  Henry,  with  the  charter  of  John,  and  wltli  all  the  poFtioni  of 
le  people.     "  Our  lives  are  at  your  service,  but  our  libcrtiec,  w6 

received  ihem  from  God  ;  we  will  not  resign  them  to  man."  Speak* 
ig  to  you  thus,  if  j^ou  repulse  the«e  petitioners,  you  abdicate  the 
rivijegesof  Parliament,  forfeit  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  repudi* 
te  the  instructions  of  your  constituents,  bilge  the  sense  of  your 
3untry,  palsy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  reject  that  gooA 
hich — not  a  minister,  not  a  Lord  North,  not  a  Lord  Buckingham- 
lire,  not  a  Lord  Hillsborough,  but  a  certain  providential  conjuno 
ire,  or,  rather,  the  hand  of  God,  seems  to  extend  to  you.  Noraro 
■e  only  prompted  to  this  when  we  consider  our  strtngth ;  we  are  dial* 
!i)ged  to  it,  when  we  looii  to  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  thaB 
ountiy  are  now  waiting  to  hear  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  epcah  ob 
te  subject  of  their  liberty.  It  begins  to  he  made  a  question  in  Eng^ 
uid,  whether  the  principal  persons  viuh  to  be  free.  It  was  the  deU- 
icy  of  former  parliaments  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  commer* 
al  restrictions,  lest  they  should  show  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and 
:it  a  sense  of  the  violation.    You  have  spoken  out,  you  have  showa 

knowledge  of  the  fflct,  and  not  a  sense  of  the  violation.  On  the 
antrary,  you  have  returned  thanks  for  a  partial  repeal  made  on  ft 
rinciple  of  power;  you  have  returned  thanks  as  for  a  favour;  aiMl 
3ur  exultation  has  brought  your  charters  as  well  as  your  spirit  inte 
Liestion,  and  tends  to  shake  to  her  foundation  your  title  to  liberty. 
hus,  you  do  not  leave  your  rights  even  where  you  found  them.  Yoa 
ive  done  too  much  not  to  do  more  ;  you  have  gone  too  far  not  to  ga 
i;  you  have  brought  yourselves  into  that  situation,  in  which  you  rauiC 
lently  abdicate  the  rights  of  your  country,  or  publicly  restore  them. 
:  is  very  true,  you  may  feed  your  manufacturers,  and  landed  gentle- 
en  may  get  their  rents,  and  you  may  export  woollen,  and  nuy  loaA 

vessel  with  baize,  serges,  and  kerseys  ;  and  you  may  bring  back 
rain  directly  from  the  plantations,  sugar,  indigo,  speckle -wood, 
^tie-root,  and  paneltas.  But  liberty,  the  foundation  of  trader 
le  charters  of  the  land,  the  independency  of  Parliament,  the  s». 
iring,  crowning,  and  the  consummartioii  of  every  thing,  arc  yet  te 
}me.  Without  them  the  work  is  imperfect,  the  foundation  is  want- 
ig,  the  capital  is  wanting,  trade  is  not  free,  Ireland  is  a  colony 
Itliout  the  benefit  of  a  charter,  and  you  are  a  psovincial  synod 
ithout  the  privileges  of  a  parliament. '     I.  41-2, 

In  the  last  member  of  the  last  sentence,  there  is  a  deparlure 
om  the  scheme  of  the  antithesis,  so  to  speak.  The  charter  is 
ut  as  a  benefit,  which  even  a  colony  usaally  enjoys,  but  which 

denied  to  Ireland ;  the  privileges  of  a  parliament  should  also, 
»  preserve  the  symmetry,  have  been  a  benefit  usually  enjoyed 
y  provincial  synods,  but  denied  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  following  sketch  of  Irish  history  is  quite  perfect  in  that 
yle,— we  mean  for  the  delivery  of  most  sound  and  condensed 
latter,  in  •  sentencei,  every  one  of  which,  nay  almost  every 
1 
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member  of  each  sentence^  c(»i tains  a  point.  The  whole  pas- 
sage consists,  properly  speaking,  of  nine  sentences;  and  of 
about  twenty  members.  Now,  there  are  at  the  least  as  many  as 
twenty  epigrammatick  turns  in  it,  there  being  in  several  mem* 
bers  more  than  one. 

'  <  But  I  shall  be  told,  that  these  are  groundless  jealousies,  and 
that  the  principal  cities,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  are  misguided  men,  raising  those  groundless  jealousies. 
Sir,  let  me  become,  on  this  occasion,  the  people'9  advocate,  and 
your  historian.  The  people  of  this  country  were  possessed  of  a  code 
of  liberty,  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  lost  it  through  the 
.weakness  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  its  leaders. 
Having  lost  our  liberty  by  the  usurpation  of  the  British  Parliament 
no  wonder  we  became  a  prey  to  her  ministers ;  and  they  did  plunder 
418  with  all  the  hands  of  all  the  harpies,  for  a  series  of  years,  in 
every  shape  of  power, — terrifying  our  people  with  the  thunder  of 
Great  Britain,  and  bribing  our  leaders  with  the  rapine  of  Ireland. 
The  kingdom  became  a  plantation  ;  her  Parliament,  deprived  of  its 
privileges,  fell  into  contempt ;  and,  with  the  Legislature,  the  law, 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  with  her  forms,  vanished.  If  a  war  bVoke  out, 
as  in  1778,  and  an  occasion  occurred,  to  restore  liberty  and  restrain 
rapine,  Parliament  declined  the  opportunity ;  but,  with  an  active 
aervility  and  trembling  loyalty,  gave  and  granted,  without  regard  to 
the  treasure  we  had  lefl,  or  the  rights  we  had  lost.  If  a  partial  re- 
paration was  made  upon  a  principle  of  expediency,  Parliament  did 
Dot  receive  it  with  the  tranquil  dignity  of  an  august  assembly,  bu^ 
with  the  alacrity  of  slaves. 

'  The  principal  individuals,  possessed  of  great  property  but  no 
independency,  corrupted  by  their  extravagance,  or  enslaved  by  their 
following  a  species  of  English  factor  against  an  Irish  people,  more 
afraid  of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  the  tyranny  of  England,  prof- 
ceeded  to  that  excess,  that  they  opposed  every  proposition  to  lessen 
profusion,  extend  trade,  or  promote  liberty.  They  did  more,  they 
supported  a  measure  which,  at  one  blow,  put  an  end  to  all  trade.; 
they  did  more,  they  brought  you  to  a  condition  which  tfiey  theno^ 
selves  did  unanimously  acknowledge  a  state  of  impending  ruin; 
they  did  this,  talking  as  they  are  now  talking,  arguing  againi^ 
trade  as  they  now  argue  against  liberty,  threatening  the  people  qf 
Ireland  with  the  power  of  the  British  nation,  and  imploring  them  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  ruins  of  their  trade,  as  they  now  implore  them 
to  remain  satisfied  with  the  wreck  of  their  constitution. '     I.  43-^. , 

He  then  describes  the  progress  of  the  Associations,  and  the 
encouragement  given  by  rarliament  to  the  love  of  independ- 
ence ;  and  he  bursts  forth  in  a  passage  greatly  superior  to  the 
last,  because,  though  as  full  of  point,  it  is  more  full  of  fire ;  it 
comes  more  from  the  heart  than  the  head,  and  finds  its  way  tp 
the  same  region ;  it  contains  great  truths^  earnestly  told^  by  a 
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initn  deeply  impressed  with  their  certainty,  ardendsr.fiNliiig 
tbeir  magnitade,  and  whom  his  subject  seems  to  oaity  aWay. 
It  is  altogether  so  fine  a  piece  of  eloquence)  that  we  es^not 
JDause  to  note  a  few  very  obvious  corrections,  which  wotdd're^ 
move  the  only  doubtful  parts  of  it. 

'  Sir,  we  may  I^ope  to  dazzle  with  illuminations,  and  we  may  sick- 
en with  addresses^  but  the  public  imagination  will  pev^r  rest,  not 
will. her  hearjt.be  well  fd.  easq:  pever !  bq  lopg  as  the  Parliament  of 
England  exercises  or  claims  a  legislation  over  this  country.  So  long 
as  this  shall  be  the  case,  that  very  free  trade,  o&erWise  a  perj^^^Ual 
attachment,  will  be  the  cause  of  new  discontant.  It  will  citeMe  a 
pride  to  feel  the  indignity  of  bondage ;  it  will  furnish  a  strttigCfa  to 
bite  your  chain;  and  die  liboty  withheld  will  poison  the  good  con^ 
municatedi   ,        .  . ,  .     * 

'  The  British  jminister  mistakes  the  Irish  character.  Had  h^  ior 
tended  to  make  Ireland  a  alaye,  ho  should  have  kept  her  a  b^gat . 
There  is  no  ipiddle  policy :  win  her  heart  by  the  restoration  of  her 
right,  or  cut  off  |he  nation's  right  hand ;  greatly  emancipate^  or 
fundamentally  destroy.  We  may  talk  plausibly  to  England  ;  but  so 
long  as  she  exercises  a  power  to  bind  this  country,  so  long  are  thp 
nations  in  a  state  of  war.  The  claims  of  the  one  go  against  the  liber- 
ty of  the  other,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  go  to  oppose  those 
claiips,  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood.  The  English  opposition,  there- 
fore, are  right ;  mere  trade  will  pot  satisfy  Ireland.  They  judge  of 
Uff  by  other  great  nations,  by  the  natiqn  whose  political  life  has  been 
a  struggle  for  liberty ;  they  judge  of  us  with  a  true  knowledge,  ai^d 
just  deference,  for  our  character,-^ that  a  country,  enlightened  as  Ire- 
land, chartered  as  Ireland,  armed  as  Ireland,  ai^d  injured  as  IrelfiM}, 
will  be  satisfied  with  npthiag  less  than  liberty. '  .  L  45.  » 

The  same  great  qualiti^  fif^rk  the  burst  of  indignation  witji 
which  he  overwhelins  the  miseiable  argument  constantly  s^  up 
against  the  claims  of  right  made  by  nations  from  each  other, 
and  by  the  people  fi^m  theirrulera^-r-tbat,  after  so  mqch  ha§  h^i^ 
granted,  it  is  unreasonable,  and  ungrateful,  to.  press  for  morek  • 

*  I  shall  hear  of  ingratitude :  l  name  the  argument  to  despise  it, 
and  the  men  who  make  use  of  it.  I  know  the  men  who  use  it  are  not 
grateful,  they  are  insatiate ;  they  are  pid>lic  extortioaers,  who  ironkl 
•top  the  tide  of  public  prosperity,  and  turn  it  to  the  channel  of  di^r 
own  emolument.  I  know  of  no  species  of  gratitude  which  shaokl 
prevent  my  country  from  being  free— no  gratitude  which  should  ob- 
lige Ireland  to  be  the  slave  of  England.  In.  cases  of  robbery  aftd 
usurpation,  nothing  is  an  object  of  gratitude  except  the  thing  itolen, 
the  charter  spoliated.  A  nation's  liberty  canndt,  like  her  ar^aaute, 
be  meted  and  parcelled  out  in  gratitude.  No  mni  can  begrate&d  or 
liberal  of  his  conscience,  nor  wpman  of  her  honour,. nor  .n^ubionr  «f 
her  liberty.  There  are  certain  unimpartable,  inherent,^  ipvJakiaWe|dr#- 
perties,  not  to  be  alienated  from  ihe  per^o,  whether  body  politic 
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or  b04y  itaAural.  With  the  sAine  contempt  clo  I  trat  that  charge 
which  8i^8f  t^/it  Ireland  is  insatiabie ;  saying,  that  Ireland  asks  no- 
thing but  that  which  Great  Britain  has  robbed  her  of,  her  rights  and 
privSegeSf  To  say  that  Ireland  will  not  be  satisfied  with  liberty^  be- 
cause slie  is  not  satisfied  with  slavery^  is  folly.  I  laugh  at  that  man 
who  supposes  that  Ireland  will  not  be  content  with  a  free  trade,  and 
a  free  constitution ;  and  would  any  man  advise  hefr  to  be  content 
with  less  ? '     I.  48-9. 

The  peroration  of  this  speech  is  truly  magnificent  It  is 
impassioned  in  a  high  degree;  very  argumentative^  in  parts  at 
least  presenting  condensed  recapitulations  of  m^nv  striking  ar- 
•gumentsi  as  it  certainly  ousht  to  do ;  variegated  with  figures 
^f  a  bold  reach,  bpt  justified  by  the  inspiration  .which  prompts 
them ;  and  assailing  the  adversary  with  vehement,  command^- 
ing,  and  even  insolent  bursts,  which  the  hearer,  now  complete- 
ly subjected,  entirely  approves.  The  orator,  at  this  period 
of  his  labours,  enjoys  a  large  privilege,  both  of  indulging  his 
faney  and  his  pride — a  privilege  earned  br  the  success  which 
has  attended  him  in  working  up  his  audience  gradually  and 
with  much  toil ;  and,  by  attending  strictlv  to  rule,  and  never 
slipping  down  through  carelessness  or  vanity,  he  has  reached  a 
commanding  height.  But  he  is  still  ever  on  the  brink  of  that 
declivity  which  leads  from  the  sublime  to  the  ludicrous,  by  a 
.single  false  step.  The  splendid  work  which  follows  is  clearly 
that  of  one,  who,  while  in  his  prime^  stood  firm  upon  the  emi- 
pence,  and  ran  no  risk  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  preci- 
pice where  so  many  of  bis  countrymen  were  overwhelmed. 

*  That  there  are  precedents  against  us,  I  allow — acts  of  power  I 
would  call  them,  not  precedents ;  and  I  answer  the  Engliaii  pleading 
'such  precedents,  as  they  answered  their  kings  when  they  urged  pre- 
cedents against  the  liberty  of  England — such  things  are  the  weakneis 
of  the  times ;  the  tyranny  of  one  side,  the  feebleness  of  the  other, 
the  law  of  neither.  We  will  not  be  bound  by  them ;  or  ratlier,  in  the 
words  of  the  declaration  of  right,  "  no  doing,  judgment,  proceeding, 
in  any  wise  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  brought  into  precedent  or  ex- 
ample. "  Do  not  then  tolerate  a  power — the  power  of  the  British 
Parliament  over  this  land,  which  has  no  foundation  in  utility  or  ne- 
cessity^  or  empire,  or  tlie  laws  of  England,  or  the  lawn  of  Ireland,  or 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  God,— do  not  suflBer  it  to  haveia 
duration  in  your  mind. 

*  Do  not  tolerate  that  power  which  blasted  you  for  a  century, 
that  p^wer  which  shattered  your  loom,  banished  your  manufactures, 
dishonoured  your  peerage,  and  stopped  the  growth  of  your  people ; 

'do not,  I  say,. be  bribed  by  an  export  of  woollen,  or  an  import  of 
ei^ar,  and  permit  that  power  Which  has  thus  withered  the  land 
to  eemoin  in  your  country,  and  have  existence  in  your  pasillanimity. 
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*  «Do  not  Miffer  the  arrogance  of  Ea^and  to  imagine  a  sunrtving 
hope  in  the  fears  of  Ireland.  Do  not  send  tbe  people  to  their  own 
resolves  for  liberty,  passing  by  the  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  high 
coait  of  Parliament ;  neither  imaging  that,  by  any  formation  of  a« 
poldgy,  you  can  palliiUe  such  a  commiteion  to  yodr  hearts,  stili  less 
to  your  duldren,  #ho  will  sting  you  with  their  curses  in  your  grare 
for  having  interposed  between  ^em  and  their  Maker,  robing  them 
of  an  immense  occasion,  and  lodng  an  opportunity  idiich  yon  did 
not  create,  and  can  never  restore. 

*  Hereafter^  when  these  things  shall  be  history,  your  age  of  tbral* 
dom  and  poverty,  your  sudden  resurrection,  commercial  redress,  and 
miraculous  armament,  shall  the  historian  stop  at  /i^rfy,— ^and  ob- 
serve, Uiat  here  the  principal  men  among  us  fell  into  mimic  trances  of 
gratitude, — that  they  were  awed  by  a  wesk  ministry,  and  bribed  by  an 
emptr  treasury, — and  when  liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the 
tempie  opened  her  folding  doors,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  clanged^ 
and  the  zeal  of  the  mition  urged  and  encouraged  them  oni  that  Uiey 
fell  down,  and  were  prostituted  at  the  threshold  ? 

.  *  I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar,  and  demand  my  li- 
berty. I  do  call  upon  you,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their  viola* 
tion,  by  the  instruction  of  eighteen  counties,  by  the  arms,  ins{»ra- 
tion,  and  providence  of  the  present  moment,  tell  us  the  role  by 
which  we  shall  go, — assert  the  law  of  Ireland, — declare  the  fiberty  df 
the  land. 

f  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie,  in  the  shape  of  an  amend- 
ment ;  neither,  speaking  for  the  subjects'  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of 
Miction*  I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in  this  our  island,  in 
common  with  my  feUow-sobjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  am- 
bitioD,  unless  it  be  the  ambidoQ  to  break  your  chain,  and  contem- 
.plate  your  glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  so  kng  as  die  meMicst 
cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  Britidi  chain  dankuig  to  his 
rags  I  he  may  be  naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  iron  s  and  I  do  see  the 
time  is  at  hand,  the  qpirit  is  gone  forth,  the  dcdararion  b  planted; 
and  though  great  men  should  apostatize,  yet  the  cause  will  live ;  and 
though  the  public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  out- 
last die  organ  which  convened  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the 
word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the  prophet.  Ink  survive 
him.*    L  51^3. 

It  is  after  reading  such  passages  that  we  are  disposed  to 
wonder  more  and  more  at  the  prodigious  sacrifice  of  effect  ot* 
castoned  by  the  rgection  of  highly  wrought  peroradons  in  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  Gre^  Orations.  Some  remarkable 
instances  there  certainly  are,  in  which  the  ancient  and  modem 
practice  coinddes,  as  in  both  the  speeches  upon  the  Crown ;  * 

*  The  ^)i»H  mm  w^xmf  ft  y«  »f«  4«^im9  it  as  intensely  vebemeot 
as  any  diing  in  Demosdienes.    But  die  sligfat  appeal  to  die  godt, 
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t)ut  for  the  most  part,  the  opportunity  is  thrown  nway  of  mak- 
ing a  mighty  impression  at  tne  time  when  the  feelings  of  the 
hearers  are  most  wrought  up,  and  when,  at  parting,  a»  it  were, 
it  most  concerns  the  speaker  to  leave  them  well  disposed  towaids 
his  suit.  The  more  we  consider  this  matter,  we  own  ourselves 
the  more  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reason  of  it.  The  most 
chaste,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  ascetic  taste,  cannot  take  of- 
fence at  the  modern  practice ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  accord- 
ing to  nature,  or  less  theatrical.  Indeed,  a  highly  finished  es- 
ordium  is  much  more  so ;  and  when  we  reflect,  that  the  ancient 
orator  really  spoke  with  the  expectation  of  moving  hts  audi- 
ence, and  carrying  them  along  with  him,  the  importance  of 
throwing  a  peculiar  stress  upon  his  concluding  exertions  seems 
very  manifest.  Quintitian,  who  observes,  that  most  of  the  At- 
tic authors,  and  almost  all  the  philosophers  who  treated  of  Rhe- 
toric, had  condemned  impassioned  perorations,  gives  as  a  rea- 
son why  the  former  should  be  averse  to  them,  tnat,  in  strict- 
ness, orators  were  forbidden  at  Athens  to  move  the  passions; 
hut  be  seems  not  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  solution,  pro- 
bably from  reflecting,  that  the  same  prohibition  extended  to  the 
whole  oration,  ana  that  it  was  very  little  attended  to,  having 
become  a  formal  proclamation  by  the  herald,  much  like  our 
Qjjes!*  Cicero  has  not,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  treated  of 
'thi;  matter;  but  he  has,  both  by  his  precepts  and  practice, 
evinced  his  entire  difference  in  opinion  with  the  Greek  authori- 
licfi.  Indeeil,  he  tells  us  in  one  passage,  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  heightening  the  efiect  tif  a  pathetic  appeal,  he  once  nda  an 
infmt  in  his  arms  during  aperoration.  f  He  admits,  however, 
eloquence  which  moves  the  passions,  and  which  he 
the  perfection  of  the  art,  Demosthenes  has  reached 
jitch.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  circumstance, 
plan  of  the  peroration,  in  which  the  Romans  and 
>  can  be  allowed  to  surpass  the  Greeks. 
m  of  the  passage  on  which  we  have  been  commenting", 
of  our  attention.  The  animated  variety  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  entire  absence  of  the  Johnsonian  monotony  which  has 
'so  infected  modern  English  composition,  and  rendered  the  ca- 
dence as  dull  and  tame  as  the  notes  of  an  old  Psalm  tune,  is 


which  generally  forms  the  only  figure  in  his  condusionB,  is  of  too 
ordinary  occurrence  to  elevate  the  style. 

*  See  Lib.  vi.  cap.  I. '  Ptiilosophos  mina^  miror,  &c. ;  plainly  in- 
dicating, that  he  did  wonder  at  the  oratorical  practice. 

t  Orator.  98.  quA^niaenitione)  itadolenterutisoletnuiiUt  pueium 
infoiitKn  in  mani^us  petcrantes  teneboniue. 


ewerj  vsy  wortfiy  oi  r^maik*     The  ilq^doD  of  tke  evenly 
balanced  compoaitioD  nmftiD  a-dac^Laiid  qpoodce    or  m tiochei 
aiMJiambo^  and  always  in  pau^  of  each  coinbinatioD,  Thoay'tha 
diction  is  sparingfy  EngUsi^  the  structure ybnsa/  amd  iirapme^- 
-~and  again,  *  ute  cadBDce  is  JeeUe  to roMUy  hat  paiaU  to  iaii.^ 
A  writer  of  this  dass  would  Qoty  for  the  world,  aid  a  sentence^  or 
a  member  of  a  sentence,  with  short  sjUaUes;  he  holds  in  equal 
horror  the  old  gamine  En^ish  structure^  whidi  places  the  pre* 
positicm  last^  aad  unifbrmly  resolves  this  by  means  of  the  rela- 
tive)  thatinkead  of  *  having  some  light  litde  word  toend'xMj* 
he  may  *  be  possessed  of  a  mighty  expresdon  'ooiti  wkick  to  eom^ 
fludem '    Always  mistaking  ease  and  nature  for  slovenliness  he 
fancies  that  he  has  becoipe  impressive  when  he  has  made  himsdf 
as  heavy  as  huge  phrases  can  load  him;  and  when  he  has  pot  theat 
together,  so  that  they  go  to  one  unvaried  tune  of  some  four* 
bell  chimei'he  coo^ceives  himself  to  have  effected  a  harmonioiis 
composition*  Such  an  artist  would  carefuQy  dun  aich  dactylics 
as  *  the  power  which  has  thus  witfao'ed  the  land  to  remain  in 
your  country,  and  have  esust^ce  in  your  pnrillanimify.*     Still 
&rther  would  he  be  frcHU  relishing  the  rapid  music  of  this  con* 
elusion,  *  Though  the  public  spedker  should  die,  yet  the  immor^ 

*  tal  fire  shall  oudast  the  organ  which  conveyed  it,  and  the  breath 
^  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man^  will  not  die  wkk  tie 
^  jn-ophet^  but  survive  Ainu*  This,  however,  is  exacdy  the  rhythm 
most  approved  by  the  Greek  rhetoricians;  the  dactyl  in  which  these 
orators  abound  so  much  more  than  the  Romans;  the  paeon  (long 
and  three  shorts),  preferred  by  them  to  all  other  foet;  and  the 
trochee,  or  jspondec^  fc^owing  ^e  paeon,  ef  which  it  is  remarkable 
that  Ciceso^  notwithstanding  his  undervaluing  the  paeon,  and  m. 
theory  mucli  preferring  the  double  trochee,  felt  the  beauty  so 
much,  that  he  used  it  sometimes  even  immoderately,  as  in  his 
well  known  Esse  videatmr.  In  the  passage  before  us,  howevor,  the 
force  and  rapidity  depends  not  merdy  on  the  paeon^  but  on  its 
following  immediately  the  dactyl,  whose  first  syllable  is  particu. 
iarlyacceoted,  so  as  to  make  alaiost  all  the  next  six  syllables  short* 
A  similar  effect  is  produced,  but  a  finer,  in  that  wonder-piece  of 
imposition,  the  passage  respecting  the  Indian  in  Lord  Erskine's 
great  speech ;  and  it  is  produced  by  a  similar  use  (rf'the  paxm, 
combing  with  the  dactyl  and  trochee.  *'  Who  is  it,  **  said  the 
'.  jealoQs  ruler  over  the  desert  encroached  upon  by  the  restless 

*  foot  of  English  adventiu'e,  ^  who  is  it  that  causes  this  rain  to 

*  rise  in  the  nigh  mountains,  2^d  to  empty  itsdf  into  the  ocean  ? 
«  Who  is  it  mat  causes  to  .blow  the  loud  winds  of  winter,  and 
^  that  cakp^  then^  again  in  tbes^ammer  ?  Who  is  it  that  rears 
*^  up  the  iih^de  of  ^bose  krfVy  £^ffpst%  ap^  blasu  th^  with  tfie 
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^  quick  lighttiirig  at  his  pleasure  ?  The  same  Being  who  gare 
^<  to  yoQ  a  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,  and  gare 
^*  oiirs  to  ust  and  by  this  title  we  will  defend  it, "  said  the  wai^ 

*  rior,  throwing  down  his  tom(diawk  upon  the  ground,  and  raia* 

*  ing  the  war^^sound  of  his'nation. '  The  whole  of  this  is  a  strik- 
ing exemplffication  of  the  justness  of  the  Greek  predilection  for 
the  paeon ;  but  especially  the  finest  part  in  point  of  rhythm,  be« 
ginning  with  the  accent  upon  defend.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  Cicero's  taste  in  composition,  brought  hin)  far  nearer  the 
moderns,  as  far  as  rhythm  is  concerned,  than  the  Greek  masters. 
His  fondness  for  the  dichareus  (though  doubtless  a  fine  cadence 
when  moderately  used),  and  his  objection,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  treticus  and  spondee,  and  even  to  the  dactyl  as  a  concluding 
foot,  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  rapid  and  fi>rotble, 
and  at  the  same  time  grave,  but  always  perfectly  natural,  musick 
of  the  Greek  oration,  in  whieh  the  dactyl,  paeon,  creticus  and 
spondee,  constantly  abound.  But  we  must  wander  no  further 
|nto  this  wide  and  interesting  field. 

<:^  We  have  said  that  the  first  speech  upon  the  Declaration  of 
Right,  appears  to  us  the  finest  of  all  that  are  preserved  of  Mr 
Grattan.  That  it  produced  an  immense  effect,  cannot  bedoubt^ 
ed ;  and  we  presume  it  is  to  this  speech  that  the  editor  alludes, 
in  the  introduction,  where  he  says,  *  his  speech  on  the  Ueclara- 
^  tion  of  Right  was  delivered  with  a  singular  degree  of  enthusi- 
^  asm ;  and  some  individuals  who  were  present  declared,  that 
f  towards  the  conclusion,  thby  almost  fancied  it  was  the  Speaking 
^  of  a  man  who  was  inspired. '  But  certainly,  if  we  may  judge 
of  the  general  opinion  in  Ireland,  from  Sir  Jonah  Barrington'a 
narrative  of  the  efiect  produced  by  the  last  speech  upon  the  same 
subject,  tfa^t^  and  not  the  one  we  have  been  considering,  must  be 
accounted  the  most  suited  to  the  taste  of  our  Irish  br^ren.  In 
that  most  incorrect  description  (incorrect  because  at  variancewith 
all  the  facts  and  dates)  which  be  gives  of  Mr  Grattan's  speech 
of  April  1782,  where  he  represents  it  as  carrying  the  measure, 
vrhich  he  must  have  known  was  really  carried  by  the  change  of 
ministry  some  weeks  before,  he  paints  the  meitts  of  the  oration 
in  very  extravagartt  colours.  No  one  who  reads  it  can  fail  to 
pejrceive,  first,  that  it  was  a  mere  speech  of  cererti'ony,  a  con* 
feratulation  upon  the  triumph  alr^^y  gained,  and  a  promulga-* 
Son  of  the  measures  to  be  propound^  as  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory. *  A  yo\mg  barrister, '  say^  the  accuraie  historian,  *  without 
<  professional  celebrity, '  &c.'  &c.  f  became  the  instrument  of 

*  Frovidenceto  liberate  his  country,  andin  a  single  day  achieved 
f  what  the  most  able  statesmen,  the  most, '  Sec.  <  never  could  ef- 
f  feet.  ^    Now,  we  have  just  seen  tbe  powerful  efforts  of  this  ob^ 


score  barriBter  in  1780%  He  was  thai  defeated  bjra  large  nMj<>->. 
rky*  He  renewed  them  on  die  2dd  Februai^  1 782 ;  made  ano- 
liier  speech  only  mfericNr  to  the  former  in  the  dedamatory  and  Oj(«i 
namental  parts,  bat  in  reasoning  perhaps,  more  learned  and  move 
eflective ;  he  was  again  defeated,  and  by  a  mi^itv  incceaned  tw«H 
£3ld,  notwithstanding  the  augmented  force  and  tne  menacing  atn, 
titade  of  the  volunteers.  But  in  March  of  the  sameyear^  a  lotd 
change  of  ministry  took  place ;  and,  cm  the  14th  of  that  mcmth^ 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  meihbers  to  be  sum^ 
moned  for  the  16th  of  April,  by  a  circular  from  the  speaker^  call* 
ia^  on  them  to  attend,  as  ^  tbe^  tender  the  ri^ts  of  the  Irish  Par* 
^  liament» '  Any  body  but  Sir  Jonah  would  lia^e  deemed  tUs.a 
sufiicient  proof  that  &e  question  was  carried  before  the  I^tb^ 
even  if  the  message  from  the  Throne  to  the  Enfflidi  Parliament 
on  the  9th  had  not  announced  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Ckyiremment  towards  the  sist^f  kingdom.  And  then  the  worthjr 
historian  has  lying  before  him,  die  Speech  delivered  by  Mn 
Orattan  on  the  I6di,  which  begins  with  Uieseiwords,  *  I  am  nam 
^  to  address  a  free  pe<^le;  ages  have  passed  aiWay,  and  this  is 

<  the  first  moment  in  whic^  you  could  oe  distingubl^d  by  1b«k 

<  appellation. '  And  yet,  seeing  all  this,  he  does  not. hesitate  tp 
put  upon  record,  for  the  misinformation  of  posterity,  that  6n 
that  day  all  men  were  awaiting,  in  breathless  anxiety,  the  effecta 
of  Mr  Grattan's  speedi;  and  that,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  aU,  its 
eloquence  at  once  accomplished  the  great  object  of  so  many 
toils,  and  prevailed  on  the  House  to  acbpt  the  Declaration  una^ 
nimously ! 

Nor  is  this  writer  more  distinguished  for  his  taste  as  a  critic, 
than  for  his  historical  accuracy.  The  speech  which  be  de-*. 
scribes  as  ^  ranking  in  the  very  first  class  of  efiective  doqu^ice* 
—as  ^  rising  in  its  progress,  md  increasing  at  eveiiy  sncce^og 
sentence  the  interest  which  the  exordium  biuL  excited  '-^and  as 

<  an  irresistilile '  piece  of  <  reascnti^, '  is  by  no  means  one  of  Mi: 
Grattan's  happiest  elSbrts.  It.omnot  be  tisrmed  eiF^tive,  tAjit 
more  than  an  address  from  a  member  to  his'jc<msUtuents  d&ec 
the  return,  thanking  and  congratulating  them ;  it  is  ;so  far  kom 
rising  in  interest,  that  the  exordium  contains  an  invocation  Ui 
spirits  of  departed  patriots ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  ^ry  niate- 
ment  of  measures  to  be  proposed.  Lastly^  so  far  from  being  « 
pece  of  extraordinary  reasoning,  dbe. speaker  could  not  potisiply. 
mtend  to  reason  at  all;  and  aocordingly,  from  beginning  to 
end,  it  has.  nothing  that  can  be  called  an  argument.  Sir  Jonah 
says  nothing  of  the  more  oratorical  parts,  but  it,  is  plain,  that 
they  have  misled  him  by  their  glare.  We  hardly  knpw.  any  of 
Mr  Grattan's  speeches  which  con^n  nipre  devi^cms  fron 
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BtHiet  t»it)e^  ^  S|)fdt  of  Swift!  Spitit  of  Molyneaxl  Yonr 
geniua^hafrpret^aiiled  I  Ireland  is  now  a  nation  !  In  that  xtew* 
character  I  hoiMier  I  aind,  bowing  to*  her  august  pretence^  ! 
My,  ^Hoperpi^nk/'  Such  is  literally  ^be  /oitrth  s^itence  of 
the  ftpee^,^  long  hikre  tbo  bearers  coald  be  warmed  so  as  ta 
jtlitify  one  of  Sie  most  hazardous  experiments  in  rhetorick** 
Th^  passage  is,  besides,  very  unexceptionable  in  point  of  exe- 
ctUion*  A  miacb  higher  nanie  than  Mdyneux  should  have  been 
placed  by  the  side^  Swift;  and  the  address  to  Irehmd  should 
mve  bedn  ip  thd  vulgar  tongue,  and  not  a  tritfe  citation  from 
Fatfcer  Flaul.  Some  parts  of'  this  speech,  too,  are  obscure^  .and 
most  of  it  is  forced.  Not  a  few  instances  occur  of  that  very  in^ 
tolerable  practice,  chdefly  in  vogue  among  Irish  speakers^  and  of 
late,  we  grieve  to  say,  imported  by  many  periodical  writers  in> 
this  kland,  cf  using  words  in  a  sense  quite  new,  or  in  a  combi*' 
iianion^  and  for  a  purpose,  to  which  th^  never  before  were> 
thought  applioaUe-;  yet  all  the  while  approaching  to  the  com*^. 
txwti  meaning  and  use  of  the  same  words;  so  that  we  reader  kd^ 
some  idea  or  what  the  author  would  be  at,  but  perceiines  his 
drift  obseurbly)  just  as  tbe  author  himself  does.  Finally,  the 
Sj^eeleh  has  more  strained  and  mixed  metaphor  than  any  otbei^ 
<ff  this  great  man's  performances.  We  fear  it  was  such  pas-* 
sages  as  t)iese  that  recommended  it  to  the  lavish  panegyrick  of 
Sir  Jonah  Harrington,  ^  Monuments  connecting  the  ambition 
of  the  age  which  is  coming  on  with  the  example  of  that  which 
is  gt>ing  off,  and  for^img  ihe  descent  and  concatenation  of 
glory. ' — *  A  flame  has  descended  from  Heaven  on  the  intellect 
0f  Ireland,  plays  round  her  head,  and  encompasses  her  under- 
standing with  a  consecrated  glory.  '-^<  Ireland  has  studied  po-' 
liticks  in  the  lair  of  oppression. ' — ^  Session  after  Session,  they 
(the  Houses  of' Parliament)  move  their  periodical  orbit  about 
^le  source  of  their  being,  the  nation :  even  the  King's  Majesty 
nuist  fulfil  his  due  and  tribntary  (Kjurse  round  that  great  lumio^ 
navy ;  and,  created  by  its  beam,  and  upheld  by  its  attraction, 
mitbl  incline  to  that  light,  or  go  out  of  the  system. '  In  ali 
Ibe  rest  of  these  volumes,  tliere  is  nothing  that  comes  near  this 
)a6t  passage  for  false  figure  and  incorrect  expression. 

Such  pieces  as  the  following,  of  strong  risipid  argument,  in 
most  pointed  and  concise  forms  of  speech,  are  a  great  contrast 
to  the  composition  which  we  have  been  considering.  It  is  taken 
from  the  second  oration  upon  the  Declaration  of  Right ;  and, 
we  fear,  that  the  remarks  upon  the  authority  of  the  Judges,  in 
questions  of  national  liberty,  are  of  far  too  universal  applica* 
tiM.  It  ttiay  be  further  observed,  that  the  figurative  close  of 
tliis  reasoning  being  obscove  and  incorrect^  ll^^tly  detracts 
from  tbe  eifept  of  tbe  whole, 
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f  We b«v»dmie  wi|h  precedent.  She  tketi  iteaotts  fo  inHwrityj 
XowbataiUhoritj?  to  her  judges.  To  do  what?  to  rqiealacts  of 
parliament  by  inteipretalum.  What  act?  Magna  Charta, — the  ac( 
that  forms  the  security  of  the  realm.  I  respect  the  judges ;  bnt  ii| 
this  case,  I  object  to  their  authority,  first,  because  they  are  partial, 
being  of  the  country  whose  power  they  are  to  discuss ;  secondly^ 
because  they  are  dependent,  being  punishable  by  the  Parliament 
whose  claims  they  are  to  arbitrate  ;  thirdly,  because  they  are  incom- 
^eteut,  being  by  their  office  obliged  to  pronounce  the  law  as  Pariia* 
ment  declares  ;  fourthly,  because  they  are  inadmissible,  being  m  this 
case  called  upon  to  repeal  an  act  of  parliament  under  colour  of  in-» 
terpreiation.  The  great  charter,  the  10th  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
29lh  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  act  of  faculties,  do  not  want  an  inter-* 
|>i^eter.  These  say,  no  EngUsfa  statute  shall  be  executed  in  Ireland 
tilt  confirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament ;  no  Irisiv  subject  to  be  boond 
by  statutes,  except  ordained  within  the  neafan.  To  say  they  oh^,  is  to 
repeal,  sot  to  inteqiret*  Such  explanation  is  viaiation,  not  inlerpre* 
tation,  and  the  judge  not  an  authority^  bat  an  offienden  Besides,  the 
judges  are  bad  arbiters  of  public  liberty.  There  is  no  act  of  power 
for  which  you  have  not  a  precedent,  nor  any  false  doctrine  for  which 
jrou  have  not  an  adjudication.     Lord  Bacon  maintained  a  dispensing 

?ower.  Lord  Coke  maintained  a  dispensing  power.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
ieming  affirmed  the  power  of  the  King  to  lay  port  duties.  Judge 
Blackstone  maintained  the  power  of  the  House. of  Commons  to  dis- 
qualify by  the  vote  of  its  own  body.  When  the  Attorney- General  of 
Charles  the  First  filed  an  information  against  three  members  of  Par- 
liament for  their  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Judges  of 
the  King*d  Bench  fined  and  confined  them  all.  There  is  no  adjudi- 
cation which  the  judges  of  England  can  make  against  Ireland,  that 
they  have  not  made  agarast  their  own  country.  Now,  as  the  people  of 
England  have  disregarded  such  authority  when  urged  against  their  own 
liberties,  so  shall  we  disregard  the  same  authority  when  urged  agmnst 
ours.  We  cannot  allow  England  to  plead  her  M^^a  Charta  against 
the  authority  of  her  judges,  and  yet  to  set  up  th^  authority  of  her  judges 
against  the  Magna  Charta  of  irehind ;  nor  must  she  answer  her  judges 
with  the  principles  of  the  Bevaiution,  and  answer  Ireland  with,  tho 
priticiples  of  the  Jacobite.  For  neither  judgments^  nor  judges'  opi* 
nionS|  nor  precedents,  are  laws ;  stiii  less  can  they  repeal  laws,  stiU 
less  franchises^  and,  least  of  all,  charters.  These  things  read  themr 
selves  without  a  judge,  and  in  despite  of  him ;  they  put  forth  a  sub« 
terranean  voice  even  against  kings;  and,  though  buried  for  ages,  like 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  man,  they  rise  up  in  judgment,  and  call 
lor  justice.'    L  111,  112. 

Of  such  figures  we  have  some  other  instances  not  to  be  passed 
over^  but  to  be  agdin  and  again  presented  to  the  stuaent  as 
warnings  against  suffering  even  the  greatest  success  of  the  most 

f)oweruil  eloqueuce  to  betray  him  into  the  use  of  any  thing  vio- 
ent  or  strained.    He  may  rely  upon  it,  that,  although  in  *sucb 
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momaits,  the  fetid  ridicule  may  be  escaped  which  woald  iiieVt- 
tabty  attend  the  same  extravagance  at  any  other  time,  yet  tts 
effect  must  always  be  injurious,  and  must  materially  diminish 
the  impression  of  the  whole  passage*  Thus,  in  the  speech  from 
which  our  last  extract  was  made,  and  which  is  one  ojf  the  finest 
in  this  collection,  the  effect  of  a  brilliant  declamation  is  spoilt 
by  this  interrogation.  *  Do  you  delay  till  Providence,  behold- 
ing you  on  your  knees,  shall  fall  in  love  with  your  meannesF, 
and  rain  on  your  servility,  cotistitution-like  manna?'  In  a 
a  speech  upon  the  war  ITdS,  he  tells  us,  that '  it  is  Europe  ber- 
jBelf  and  her  islands  that  are  at  stake ;  princes,  potentates,  her 
orders  and  degrees — the  creature  and  the  Creator,  man  and  the 
Godhead ; ' — and  in  the  same  speech,  he  describes  the  liberty  of 
France  as  ^  death,  and  her  state  as  Bedlam,  where  the  soeptre 
is  broken  into  ten  thousand  scorpions,  in  the  hands  of  ten  thou- 
sand maniacs,  scourging  one  another  tor  o£Pences  that  ere  only 
exceeded  by  the  barbarity  with  which  they  are  punidied ;  '—a 
comparison  singularly  incorrect,  as  well  as  violent ;  for  it  as- 
sumes that  Bedlamites  are  the  worst  of  criminals.  How  diflS?- 
rent  from  such  extravagant  efibrts  of  fancy  is  that  beautiful 
figure,  as  simple  as  it  is  correct,  by  which  he  so  happily  painted 
Ills  connexion  with  the  independence  of  Ireland,  from  its  in- 
fancy to  its  end  !  M  sat  by  her  cradle ;  I  followed  her  hearse.  * 
Not  even  by  the  great  Tuscan  master  of  simile,  who,  for  truth 
«nd  conciseness,  leaves  all  poets  of  all  ages  behind  him,  were  so 
few  words  ever  used  more  successfully  to  conjure  up  a  full,  and 
distinct,  and  affecting  ima^e. 

These  volumes  abound  m  examples  of  a  very  felicitous  union 
of  the  most  forcible  reasoning,  or  at  least  retort  upon  the  ad- 
versary, with  all  the  illustration  which  can  be  derived  from 
strong  and  coiTeet  imagery.  We  give  one  instance,  from  the 
speech  in  1796  on  Catholic  Emancipation;  and  we  chuae  it 
the  rather,  that  the  topic  which  he  demolishes  in  it  is  of  con- 
stant recurrence  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  question. 

'  An  argument  is  advanced  to  excuse  their  injustice,  which  I 
wish  io  repeat,  more  fVom  its  singularity  than  its  strength.  They  tell 
the  Catholics  that  the  things  they  withhold  are  TtothingJ  The  pa^ 
irons  of  boroughs,  placemen,  and  pensioners,  hold  out  this  language, 
1 — that  scats  in  Parliament  and  offices  in  the  state  are  nothing,  and 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  Catholics  to  exclude  all  their 
leading  men  from  the  state  and  the  Parliament  Suppose  the  minisn 
ter  should  take  these  men  at  their  word,  and  say  to  the  placemen, 
You  can  have  no  objection,  afler  your  language  to  the  Catnolics,  to 
support  government  without  office  ;  or  suppose  the  reformer  should 
pow  say  to  the  borough  patron,  You  can  have  no  objection  to  re- 
fprm,  a  borough  can  be  no  object ;  or,  supjpofe  the  CathoUc  ^ec? 
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tor  ihoukl  wiwwtt  tbe  etAdUate  on  the  nmi  grngrnl  ^ectioii»  ^  be 
mnswen  the  Catholic  here,  I  cannot  vote  for  you,  but  you  do  not  re-* 
gard  that — a  seat  in  Parliament  is  nothing;  no^  it  is  replied,  thesa 
things  are  very  great  objects  indeed,  but  they  are  only  objects  to  us, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  possessing  them,  and  of  mon^H)li3ing  them^ 
In  other  words,  these  men  prescribe  for  these  things  as  the  old  nato-. 
ral  jobbers  of  the  country ;  they  demand  all  power  and  all  place,  ii^ 
consideration  of  the  superior  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  their  re-^ 
Jigion.  **  Give  us  all  the  good  things  on  earth,  in  the  name  of  Godf 
and  in  God*s  mercy  give  nothing  to  the  re^t  of  our  felbw-subjects.  ** 
Thus,  this  pure  and  pious  passion  for  church  and  state  turns  out  to 
be  a  sort  of  political  gluttony,  an  ascendancy  hunger,  a  state  Toni- 
city, an  inordinate  appetite  for  temporal  gnUifications  in  considera-'' 
tSon  of  spiritnal  perfection ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  vie  and 
mean,  selfish  and  beastly  monopoly,  your  state  beooaies  an  oi^aichyv 
the  worst  species  of  oligarchy — a  plebeian  oHgarcfay. 

*  I  love  the  Protestants,  I  love  the  PiesbyCeriaii,  and  I  love  dia 
Catholics ;  that  is,  I  love  the  Irish*  If  ever  my  afibction  abates,  it 
is  when  they  hate  one  another.  1  approved  of  the  British  miyirtiy 
when  they  liberalized  towards  the  Catholics,  and  coadeaHied  ikmL 
mhustry  in  1795,  when  it  renounced  its  Ubendity  and  its  hooow,. 
and  returned  to  its  barbarity,  and  employed  Cfariatian  sects,  like  hell-c 
hounds,  to  hunt  down  one  another.  In  consequeoce  of  this,  they 
have  set  up  in  Ireland  a  prescriptive  state,  a  proacriptive  Parliament, 
m  proscrtptive  monarchy,  a  prescriptive  connexion ;  they  have  dooe 
»o  when  the  condition  of  die  empire  is  in  a  great  d^ree  feeble,  and 
that  of  the  constitution  in  the  last  d^;ree  corrupt.  Thus  they  make 
the  empire  feeble,  and  the  constitoted  authorities  profligate,  and  then, 
propose  to  make  them  proscripdve ;  and  do  ths  when  they  are  fa 
encounter  abroad  not  only  the  trinaqrfis  of  arms,  bot  of  revohitioiie, 
as  one  way  of  defeating  both,  and  setting  tfaem  at  defiance.'^ 
III.  258,  259. 

The  tone  of  bfunanity  aad  wisdom,  vrfaicfa  maria  tbe  latter 
part  of  this  passage,  is  pccaliarlj  striking;  and  tins  mdeed  is  one 
of  the  most  deligfatfbl  diaractensdcs  of  Mr  Grattan'f  eioqoeoce. 
The  honest  and  amiable*  man  always  shines  throagfa  tberbeforK- 
cian,  and  often  heightens  his  rhetorick  to  eloqneiice.  Indeed,  socfa 
heartfelt  sentiments  are  favourable  to  tbe  mere  beauties  of  dic- 
tion, as  well  as  to  weightier  matters  of  die  oratorical  law.  ^Whose 
'  mind  soever  (s^ys  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  compositioajf 

^  We  trust  this  word  will  be  taken  by  omr  readers  in  its  Frrgfith 
sense,  and  not  in  that  French  acceptatioD  daily  creeping  into  th<$ 
language,  partly  through  the  ignorance  of  trandators  from  ne  Fren^, 
ancf  who  render  aimMe  by  amiable,  instead  ciagreeaide;  as  they  6% 
'^oitmeby  i^^oUm^  iamead^i wdSdaemi  bat  very  mcfa also  tliroufi) 
f  f  vileaffiaOatioiv'    .  6 


*  and'  wfab  stddie^Mt  entirely  iaxier  the  Greek  tesohei's)  is  po6« 
^  sessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things  and  with  the 
'devout  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others^ 
^  when  such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words,  by  what  I  can  ex- 

*  press,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  nim 
^  at  command,  and,  in  well  ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall 
^  aptly  into  their  own  places. ' — f  Apology  fur  Smeetymnm») 
The  like  spirit  of  kindness,  and  the  same  sagacity  inform, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  beautiful  reply  with  which  he 
<jlosed  the  debate.  A  few  sentences  are  here  selected,  chiefly 
because,  signal  as  they  are  for  their  eternal  truth,  they  bear  a 
more  special  application  to  the  times  in  which  we  are  living. 

.  *  What  induced  the  minister  of  England  to  authorize  the  viceroy 
to  promise  the  Catholic  bill  ?  Was  it  religion  ?  No.  What  was  it 
induced  him  to  break  his  promise,  and  to  refuse  the  Catholic  bill  ? 
Indeed)  the  religion  of  ministers  would  be  only  matter  o^  aipuse- 
ment,  if  it  was  not  called  in  as  a  cheat  to  alienate  three- fourths  of 
the  people.  What  induced  great,  powers  here  to  make  up  their  c^n- 
gcienoes  to  vote  for  the  Catholic  bill  with  one  administration,  and 
made  them  change  their  consciences  with  the  change  of  adminis'tra* 
tion  P  Was  it  religion  ?  No ;  they  acted  on  the  temporal,  not  the 
Bpiritual  consideration,  to  keep  their  situation  under  one  adncinistra- 
tion,  to  keep  the  monopoly  of  situation  under  another ;  disguising 
interested  politics,  as  is  common,  under  the  false  colours  of  reli- 
^'oo.  Though  religious  controversy  is  no  longer  a  principle  of  ac« 
tion,  political  controversy  is  one,  and  a  very  prevailing  principle  of 
action.  A  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  reformation  has  gone  forth,  and 
tlie  objects  of  its  wrath  are,  the  abuses  of  the  European  govern* 
ments,  abuses  in  their  churches,  and  abuses  in  their  states ;  tlie  pro* 
Bcrlptive  genius  of  their  church,  the  despotic  genius  of  their  mo- 
narchies. In  other  countries  it  is  the  despotism,  in  these  the  corrup* 
tion,  6f  monarchical '^vernment  that  is  complain^  oi>  How  ought 
you  to  oppose  this  new  principle  of  action,  and  this  spreading  spirit 
of  reformation  ?-^y  reforming  and  rejecting  the  abuses  by  which  it 
is  attracted. 

'  Do  you  imagine  there  is  a  man  that  would  prefer  the  wild  schemes 
of  republicanism  to  the  sober  blessings  of  the  English  constitution, 
if  he  enjoyed  them  ?  What  is  the  tree  of  liberty  ?  It  is  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  kings  and  of  nobles,  some  of  the  best  blood  in 
Europe ;  but  if  you  force  your  fellow-subjects  from  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  the  constitution,  you  will  leave  them  like  a  weary 
traveller,  at  length  to  repose  under  the  shade  of  the  dreadful  tree 
of  liberty.  Give  them,  therefore,  a  safer  dwelling,  the  goodly  dd 
fabric  of  the  constitution,  with  its  doors  open  to  the  community* 
You  have  thought  another  plan  safer ;  your  have  thought  proper  to 
support  the  monarch,  not  on  the  principles  of  monarchy,  but  of  cor« 
ruptiOUi  and  you  have  added  those  of  bigotry.  Yoii  suppcHrtmonarcby 
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by  kingcraft,  and  kingcraft  bV  priestcraft ;  ydu  support  the  King  by 
the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  the  abuses  of  the  state  by  the  abases  of 
the  church  ;  and  while  you  think  you  are  withholding  refbribs,  you 
are  the  secret  and  unconscious  ministers  of  revolutions. 

*  To  correct  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  system  of  administra- 
tion on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  they  have  resorted  to  the  aid  of  cer« 
tain  Castle  instruments,  that  might  be  termed  die  trumpeters  of  the 
constitution.  These  trumpeters,  to  advance  their  private  and  pecu- 
niary traffic,  proclaim  the  mildness  of  the  government,  and  the  bless- 
ings  of  the  constitution ;  but  th^ir  logic  appears  to  be  little  morej^ 
than  that,  in  consideration  of  a  mild  government,  you  should  suspend 
civil  liberty ;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  blessings  of  our  constitu^ 
tion,  you  ought  to  deprive  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  it« 
franchises ;  in  other  words,  that  in  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  th^ 
constitution,  you  are  to  surrender  it  to  the  crown.  The  sophism  is 
extremely  glaring,  but  profoundly  wicked ;  it  mistakes  the  constitu- 
tional checks  on  government,  for  the  natural  mildness  of  its  charac- 
ter, and  infers  that  we  should  give  up  those  cheeks  to  fortify  thai 
government.  It  proposes  to  put  down  the  constitution  to  strengthen 
the  government — and  then  the  people  will  reform  the  govemmelit  to 
recover  the  constitution. '    III.  261-265. 

It  has  been  much  the  practice,  of  late  years,  for  the  minis^ 
ters  and  their  retainers  to  single  out,  from  time  to  time,  sdffi^ 
of  their  adversaries,  and  make  theni  the  objects  of  praisev 
abundantly  suspicious  in  itself,  on  account  of  the  hands  that 
bring  it,  out  far  too  grossly  and  clumsily  dispensed  by  ifaose 
awkward  artists  to  deceive  any  one  for  a  moment;.  The  d^ad, 
from  whom  they  have  nothing  to  fear;  or  the  feeble  aiid  tem* 
porizing,  whom  they  are  careless  about;  or  the  dying,  whose 
past  hostility  they  forget  in  the  prospect  of  being  soon  relieve 
-ed  from  them — these  are  generally  the  subjects  of  a  panegyrick, 
of  which  the  purpose  plainly  is  to  blacken,  by  the  contrast^ 
such  as  are  the  more  immediate  objects  of  their  interested  en- 
mity. Mr  Grattan  has  often  been  thus  defamed  by  these  artful 
eulogists ;  and  at  the  time  when  it  was  intended  chieiOy  to  enforce 
those  standing  comminations  against  all  matters  connected  with 
reformation,  and  against  virulence  and  personality  in  die  con- 
duct of  opposition,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  motive  of  every 
service  at  the  Treasury  Sanctuary.  Now,  unluckily  for  the 
good  folks  in  question,  a  stouter  reformer  than  Mr  Grattati 
never  appeared  in  public  life ;  and  an  orator  more  bitterly  pef- 
sonal  cannot  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern controversy.  He  strenuously  supported  all  the  measures 
"of  reform,  whether  economical  or  Parlianaentary,  both  in  the 
"Irish  and  English  House  of  Commons ;  and  though  he  agreed 
•  with  those  who,  alarmed  by  the  French  Revolution,  a^roved 
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of  the  war  both  In  179S  and  1815,  yet  he  never  suffered  hig 
Tiews  of  foreign  affairs  for  an  instant  to  abate  his  hostility  to* 
wards  the  baneful  corruptions  of  our  internal  administration^ 
Feelings  of  alarm,  indeed,  had  not  prevented  him  from  sup- 
porting the  question  of  Reform,  at  a  season  whm  some  risk 
might  Dave  l)een  run  by  carrying  it,  espoused  as  it  was  by  the 
volunteer  armv.  In  the  debate  on  Mr  Flood's  Bill  in  1783,  he 
said,  that  its  having  originated  with  the  volunteers  was  no  rea- 
son to  oppose  *  his  favourite  scheme;'  on  the  contrary^  he 
added,  ^  I  love  to  blend  the  idea  of  Parliament  and  the  vol  on- 
'  leers ;  they  have  hitherto  concurred  in  establishing  our  con- 

*  stitution  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  I  hope  they  wUi  do  so  in 

*  the  present.'  At  this  period  the  Whigs  were  in  ofHce;  and 
the  Bill  was  brought  in  and  carried  through  its  most  important 

,  stages;  but  before  its  commitment  the  ministers  were  changed. 
Mr  Pitt,  a  zealous  Parliamentary  reformer,  became  premier; 
and  the  same  fate  befell  Mr  Flooa's  Bill  which  always  attended 
those-great  questions  which,  when  out  of  place,  that  powerful 
declaimer  was  so  forward  in  supporting.  The  measure  wbichi 
under  the  far  more  moderate  reformers  of  the  Whig  school) 
had  beeii  easily  carried,  was  Lost  by  a  great  majority,  when  its 
patron  came  into  office.  His  successor  in  the  House  of  Com<» 
;nons,  Lord  Casilereagh,  had  the  like  fprtune,  from  the  like 
cause.  Every  one  knows  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Question  $ 
hut  his  changes  on  that  of  Reform  are  less  in  the  recoUectioa 
of  the  country.  He  began  life  as  what  would  now  be  termed  a 
Jtadical  Reformer;  presided  at  publiclc  dinners,  where  they 
idrank, .  *  Our  sovereign  lord  the  people ; '  and  signed  resolu* 
•tions .  pledging  himself  to  the  most  sweeping  r^orms.  lu 
J^ebruary  1793,  spite  of  the  alarms  of  the  period,  he  support- 
fed  Mr  Grattan's  motion,  when  the  House  resolved,  that  day 
4hree  weeks,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  representation ;  h? 
then  supported  Mr  Grattan's  propositions,    contending  that 

*  reform  wias  necessary  in  both  kingdoms,  but  particularly  in 
Ireland, '  and  acted  as  teller  in  the  division.  When  Mr  For- 
-bes  renewed  the  motion  a  week  after,  Lord  Castle-reagh  ^ai« 
supported  it,  asserting,  that  ^  the  vices  of  the  system  pursued 
<  by  the  governmept  had  driven  the  public  mind  into  a  state  of 

*  agitati6n  ;  and,  if  the  people  were  suffered  to  pore  over  those 

*  vices,  it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences  '-^ 
and  he  again  was  teller  in  the  division.  At  this  time  alarm  waa 
at  its  highest  pitch  ;  the  French  king  had  been  beheaded,  and 
the  war  begun;  the  government  at  home,  and  especially  in  Irer 
land,  were  meeting  discontent  by  suspensions  of  the  constittf- 
tion»  and  driving  men  from  open  violence  to  plots  and  secret 
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angry  laTTS^,  and  by  force  of  arms  ;  you  exacted  of  America  uncon- 
dMonal  sulnnissioh.  fhe  stamp  act'and  the  tea  tax  were  only  pre- 
fektb;  so  ybU  said:  The  object,  you  said,  wds' separation  ;  so  her^ 
tti^  reform  df  parliartient,  you  say,  'and  Catholic  emancipation^  far6 
Cf&f  yttl&ai^  \  the  object,  you  say,  is  separation,  and  here  you  ix-, 
Mt  unconditional'  srdbmiisidn— *'  You  musi*  supoirx  BEroRK  vbu 
^*'  REFORM.  "'InHeiedr  Alas  !  you  think  so  ;  but  you  forget  that  yoa 
xnay  subdue  by  reforming ;  it  is  the  best 'conquest  you  can  obtaia 
over  your  own  peo]5le  {  but  let  me  suppose  you  succ^ed»  ^bfktjs 
your  success  ? — a  military  government ,  a  perfect  des^otism^  an  b^plfsg 
pictori/  over  the  principles  of  a  mild  government  and  ^.m^ld  ^ns^l^ur> 
tlon  !  a  Union!  but  wl^at  may  be  the  ultimate  conseqi^encg  pf  s^c^ 
a  victory  ?  A  separation ! '     III.  3S8-34'2.  ^    .  ^ 

The  placeman's  Liturgy,  we  hay^  sjaicL  ilQ^ounces^  yrji^  eqw\ 
severity,  bitterness  in' the  raa?yier,'  as  wfiras^fefo^rm  in  th^tripat- 
ter;  and  commends  to  ifliitation  the  a^aniple  o£  ipoderate  men 
like  Mr  drattan.  We  shall  ,therefore  dofie  our  extracts  with 
two  of  the  most  remarkaUe,  speech es, e ver  deliyered,  in  which 
Mr  Grattan  afforded  an  example  of  the  lengths  which  violent 
personality  may  be  carjried»  and  carried  justly..  They  are  among 
the  very  finest  of  thf  orations. in  the  collection  before  us. 

Tl^e^rstis  the  celebraled  attack  upon  Mr  Flood.  We  cal) 
It  by  thjs'nanve,  because^  although  Mr  Flood  had  bitterly  ipr 
veighed  against  Mr  Gratmn,  applying  to  him  the  term  ;*  Aien- 
dic^t  pstttiot, '  and  chargifrg 'him  with  having  *been  bouglu 
by  his  (Country  for  a  sum  df  ihbneyj  and  then  having  sold  ner 
for  prompt  payment, '  yet  Mi"Orattan  had  first  provoked  Mr 
Flood  by  charging  hrm  ^ith  apostasy;  and  insinuating  that  the 
iHness  he  complained  of  was, not  rfeal.  Let  the  lovers  of  or- 
derly and  femperate  discussion  ruminate  over  the  following 
{)assage,  the  close  of  a  long  invective  upon  Mr  Flood's  publick 
ift,  couched  in  the  usual  form  of  supposing  a  character. .     .    ' 

*  Thus  defective  in  every  relationship,  whether  to  constitutiorf, 
commerce,  and  toleration,  I  will  suppose  this  man  to  have  addea 
much  private  improbity  to  public  crimes. ;  that  his  probity  was  like 
his  patriotism,  and  his  honour  on  a  level  with  his  oath.  .  He  loveis 
to  deliver  panegyrics  on  himself.  I  will  interrupt  him,  and  say.  Sir* 
you  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  your  talents  have  been  ab 
great  as  your  life  has  been  reprehensible ;  you  began  your  parliamen- 
tary career  with  an;acrimony  and  personality  which  could  have  beeh 
justified  only  by  a  supposition  of  virtue.  After  a  rank  and  clamorouls 
opposition,  you  became  on  a  sudden  silent ;  you  were  siletit  for  jgeve^ 
years  ;  you  were  sile;nt  on  the  greatest  questions,  and  yoU  were  sileoit 
for  money  1  .  In  1773,  while  a  negociation  was  pending  to  sell  your 
talents  and  your  turbulence,  you  absconded  from  your  duty  itk 
Parliament,  you  forsook  your  law  of  Poynings,  you  forsook  the  ques- 
fions  of  economy,  and  abandoned  all  the  old  themes  of  your  Ibrmeir 
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deoboHidoii.  Ym  werc'oot  at  that  ptnoi  to  be  found  in  A^Hammff 
you  were  teen,  like  a  guilty  spirit,  haunting  the  lobby  of  Ibe  Hoot* 
of  Commonay  watching  the  moment  m  which  the  questioii  ehmild 
be  puty  that  you  mi^t  tanish ;  you  were  descried  with  a  criminal 
anxiety,  retiring  froai  the  seenes  of  your  past  gloty ;  or  jmn  weie 
perceived  coasting  die  upper  benches  of  this  House,  like  a  bird  off 
preir,  with  an  evil  aspect  and  a  sepulchral  note,  meditating  to  pounce 
on  Its  quarry.  These  ways— they  were  not  the  ways  of  hmMrar-^yo« 
practised  pendii^  a  negociation  which  was  to  end  either  io  your  Biale 
or  your  sedition ;  the  former  taking  place^  you  supported  the  rankest; 
measures  that  ever  came  before  Parliament,  the  embaigo  of  1776^ 
for  instance*  **  O,  &tal  embargo,  diat  br^uifh  of  law,  and  ruin  ot 
commerce !  **  You  supported  the  unparalleled  profusion  and  jobbing 
of  Lord  Harcourt's  scandalous  ministry, — the  address  to  support  the 
American  war,— the  other  address  to  send  40()0  men,  which  you  hadf 
yourself  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Ireland,  to  fight 
against  the  liberties  of  America,  to  which  you  had  declared  yourself' 
a  friend.  You,  Sir,  who  delight  to  utter  execrations  against  the 
American  commissioners  of  1778,  on  account  of  dieir  hostflity  to 
America; — ^you.  Sir,  who  manu&cture  sti^e'thunder  agunA  Mr 
Eden,  for  lus  and* American  principles  ^— you,  IKr,  whom  it  pleasea 
to  chaunt  a  hymn  to  the  immortal  Hampden ; — yoa.  Sir,  approved  ii§ 
the  tyranny  exercised  against  America ; — and  you.  Sir,  voted  4O0O 
Irteh  troops  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Aiasricaas  ighdi^  i&r  dnr 
freedooB,  fighting  fimr  your  freedom,  fighting  tor  the  great  principli^ 
Uierijf.  But  you  found,  at  latt  (and  this  should  be  an  eternal  loseon 
to  men  of  your  crafl  and  cunning),  that  the  King  had  only  dishoooiifw 
ed  you ;  die  Court  had  bought,  but  would  not  trust  you ;  and»  bav-t 
ing  voted  for  the  worst  measures,  you  remained,  for  seven  years,  diq 
the  creature  of  salary  ^  without  the  confidence  of  Government.  Morti- 
fied at  the  discovery,  and  stung  hj  disappomtment,  you  betake  yonsj 
aelf  to  the  sad  expedients  of  duphcity ;  you  try  the  sorry  game  of  i| 
trimmer  in  your  progress  to  the  acts  of  an  incendiary ;  yoa  give  no 
honest  support  either  to  the  Government  or  the  People ;  you,  at  thcj 
most  cridcal  period  of  their  existence,  take  no  part,  yoa  sign  no  aoo- 
consumpdon  agreement,  you  are  no  volunteer,  you  oppose  no  perpe» 
tual  mutiny  bill,  no  altered  sugar  bOl ;  you  declare*  that  yon  mmeat 
that  the  declaradon  of  right  should  have  been  brou^^  fimrard ;  ana 
observing,  with  regard  to  prince  and  people,  the  most  impartial 
treadiery  and  desertion,  you  jusdfy  the  suspicion  of  yoor  aeirereignt 
by  betraying  the  government  as  you  had  sold  the  people :  oadl,  at 
last,  by  this  hollow  conduct,  and  fiur  some  other  steps,  the  result  of 
mortined  ambidon,  bein|^  dismissed,  and  anodier  perseo  vat  hi  jaor 

raas  tbroMrtiByi 


place,  you  fly  to  the  ranks  of  the  vohwteers,  and  canvaastbrnMmny 
ycni  announce  that  the  country  was  rutaed  by  other  umo  during  that 
period  in  whidi  she  had  been  sold  by  you.  Yoor  logic  is,  that  tba 
repeal  of  a  decUratory  law  is  not  the  repeal  of  a  law  at  aO,  and  tha 
eibct  of  that  bgic  is,  an  English  act  afating  to  r maaripats  Irtfaad, 
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by  exercisiog  over  her  tbe  legislative  authority  of  the  British  Parlia<«' 
ment*  Such  has  been  your  conduct,  and  at  such  conduct  every 
order  of  your  fellow^ubjects  have  a  right  to  exckim !  The  mer- 
chant >  nay  say  to  you — the  consHtutionaiist  may  say  to  you — the 
American  may  say  to  you->^Hind  I»  I  now  say,  and  say  to  your  beards 
Sir^^you  are  not  an  honest  man« '    I.  183-185. 

We  pass  over  his  inventive  a^nst  Dr  Duiguenan  in  17979 
not.  a  line  of  whicb  is  less  personal  than  the  most  virulent  parts 
of  the  extract  just  now  given.  We  pass  over,  too,  the  many 
bittet  attacks  on  the  ministry  generaHy,  as  a  body  of  men  utterly 
devoid  of  wisdom,  and  sunk  deep  in  corruption.  The  title  of 
Jobbers  cotistantly  given  to  them  and  their  agents*^the  specific 
charges  of  seHing  peerages,  &c.  launched  at  some  viceroys^-^the 
Castigation  of  Lonl  Castlcreagh's  *  puei^ility  and presumpliotij^ 
in  the  debates  on  the  Union  1800 — ^because  we  are  desirous  of 

?iving  the  most  striking  of  all  these  invectives,  the  reply  to  Mr 
Jorry,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  memorable  discussions.  Mr  Corrv  had  made  a  personal 
attack  upon  him^  charging  him  with  having  excited  rebellion  by 
his  writings  and  speecnes,  and  being  associated  with  disafTect- 
ed  characters*  The  altercation  that  followed  having  led  to  a 
meeting,  next  day,  in  which  Mr  Corry  was  wounded,  Mr  Grat« 
tan  afterwards  declined  taking  any  steps  for  correcting  tho  pub'- 
lished  account  of  his  own  speech — a  delicacy  which  prevents  us 
from  having  it  in.  tbe  most  authentick  form ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  detect,  it  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  eloquence,  and  wot*^ 
thy  of  him  who  w^s  callea  of  old  tcq^rtciro^wf  *xi  o-t^ngey  fay^K  He 
thus  commences  his  reply. 

*  Has  the  gentleman  done  ?  Has  he  completely  done  ?  He  was 
tmparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  There 
was  scarce  a  word  he  uttered  that  was  not  a  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  But  I  did  not  call  him  to  order*— why  ?  because 
the  h'mited  talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
severe  without  being  unparliamentary.  But  before  I  sit  down,  I 
shall  show  him  how  to  be  severe  and  parliamentary  at  the  same  time. 
On  any  other  occasion,  I  should  think  myself  justifiable  in  treating 
with  JBiIent  contempt  any  thing  which  might  fall  from  that  honour- 
able member ;  but  there  are  times  when  the  insignificance  of  the  ac- 
cuser is  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I  know  the  djfii-» 
culty  the  honourable  gentleman  laboured  under  when  he  attacked 
me,  conscious  that,  on  a  comparative  view  of  our  characters,  public 
and  private,  there  is  nothing  he  could  say  which  would  injure  me. 
The  pubHc  would  not  believe  the  charge.'  I  despise  the  falsehood. 
If  such  a  charge  were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I  would  answer  it  in 
the  manner  I  shall  do  beftyr^  I  sit  down.  But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it, 
when  not  made  by  an  honest  man. 
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*  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  called  me  *'  an  unimpeaoh- 
ed  traitor, "  I  ask,  why  not  "  tractor,  **  unqoafified  by  any  epithet  ? 
I  will  tell  him,  It  was  because  he  durst  not.  It  was  tlie  act  of  a 
coward,  who  raises  his  arm  to  strikCf  but  has  not  courage  to  give  the 
blow.  I  will  not  call  him  viHain,  because  it  would  be  imparHa- 
mentary,  and  he  is  a  privy  counsellor.  I  will  not  call  him  fool,  because 
he  happens  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  I  say  he  is  one 
who  has  abused  the  privilege  of' FBriSament  and  freedom  of  debate* 
by  uttering  langutige*  wych,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House,  I  should 
answer  only  with  a  blow.  I  eare  not  how  high  hlsr  situaticm,  how 
low  his  character,  bow  contemptible  hit  sfteedi ;  whedier  a  privy 
counsellor  or  a  parasite,  my  answer  would  be  a  blow.  He  has 
charged  me  with  being  eonnected  with  the  rebels ;  the  charge  is  ut- 
terly, totally,  and  meanly  false.  Dma  ^e  honourable  gentleman 
rely  on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  Ant  the  foundation  of  lua 
assertion  ?  If  he  does,  I  can  prove  to  th^  committee  there  was  a 
physical  impossibility  oi  that  report  being  true.  But  I  scorn  to  an- 
swer any  man  for  my  conduct,  whether  he  be  a  political  coxcomb,  or 
whether  he  brought  himself  into  power  by  a  false  glare  of  courage  or 
not.  I  scorn  to  answer  any  wizard  of  tne  Castle  throwing  himself 
into  fantastical  airs.  But  if  an  honourable  aad  independent  man 
were  to  make  a  charge  against  me,  I  would  say, '  &c  &c.  UI.  401 » 
402.  .   . 

Again,  ;'^    ' ;  ' 

^"Ilie  right  honourable  member  lias  tbid  me  T  deserted  a  profes- 
sion where  wealth  and  station  were  the  reward  of  industry  and  ta- 
lent. If  I  mistake  not,  that  gentleman  endeavoured  to  obtain  those 
rewards  by  the  siune  means ;  btithe  soon  deserted  the  occupation  of 
a  barrister  for  those  of  a  parasite  and  paader.  He  fled  from  the  la- 
bour of  study  to  flatter  at  the  table  of  the  great.  He  found  the 
lords'  pariour  a  better  sphere  fbr  has  exertions  than  the  hall  of  th« 
four  courts ;  the  house  of  a  great  man  a  more  convenient  way  to 
power  and  to  place ;  and  that  it  was  easier  fbr  a  statesman  of  mid- 
dling talents  to  sell  his  friends,  than  a  lawyer  of  no  talents  to  sell  his 
cUcnU. '     III.  403. 

The  following  passage,  which  is  of  a  high  order,  closes  in 
what  our  ministerial  prudes  iv6uld  doubtless  term  mccndiary 
language. 

*  The  right  honourable  gentleman  says  I  fled  from  the  country  af- 
ter exciting  rebellion ;  and  that  I  have  returned  to  raise  another.  No 
such  thing.  The  charge  is  false*  T^e  civfl  war  had  not  commenced 
when  I  left  the  kingdom ;  and  I  could  not  have  returned  without 
taking  a  part.  Ob  the  one  side,  there  was  the  camp  of  the  rebel ; 
on  the  other  the  camp  of  the  minister,  a  greater  traitor  than  the  rebel. 
The  stronghold  of  the  constitution  was  no  where  to  be  found.  I 
9gree,  that  the  rebel  who  rises  against  the  govenmient  should  have 
su&red ;  but  I  missed  on  the  scaffold  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
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num.  Two  desperate  parties  were  in  arms  against  tlie  constitution. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  belonged  to  one  of  those  parties, 
and  deserved  death.  I  could  not  join  the  rebel — I  could  not  join  the 
government — I  could  not  join  torture — I  could  not  join  half-hang- 
ing— I  could  not  join  free  quarter — I  could  take  part  with  neither.  I 
was,  therefore,  afavent  from  a  scene  where  I  could  not  be  active  with- 
out self-reproach,  nor  indifferent  with  safety. 

^  Many  honourable  gentlemen  thought  differently  from  me.     I  re- 
spect their  opinions ;  but  I  keep  my  own ;  and  I  think  now^  as  I 
thought  then«  that  the  treason  qf  the  minister  against  the  libertie*  of 
the  people  toas  infiniielif  tvorse  than  the  rebellion  of  the  peojJe  against  the 
minister.  *     III.  403,  404, 

The  whole  is  tlius  concluded  in  a  somewhat  altered  tone» 
^hicb  deserves  the  grealest  admiration  for  the  happy  mixture  of 
pathos  with  invective. 

<  I  have  returned,  not  as  the  right  honourable  member  has  said,  to 
raise  another  storm^— I  have  returned  to  discharge  an  honourable  debt 
Qf  gratitude  to  my  country,  that  conferred  a  great  reward  for  past 
services,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  not  greater  than  my  desert. 
I  have  returned  to  protect  that  constitution,  of  which  I  was  the  parent 
and  the  founder,  from  the  assassination  o^  soeb  men  as  the  rigbt  hon- 
ourable gentleman  and  his  unworthy  associates.  They  are  corrupt*^ 
they  are  seditious — and  they,  at  this  very  moment,  are  in  a  conspirai^ 
against  their  country.  I  have  relumed  to  refute  a  libd,  as  fidse  as  it 
is  malicious,  given  to  the  public  under  the  appellation  of  a  reporl  of 
the  committee  of  the  Lms.  Here  I  stand  ready  for  impeachmeqt 
or  trial.  I  dare  acciisatioD.  I  defy  the  honourable  gentleman ;  I 
defy  the  government;  I  defy. their  whole  phalanx;  let  them  come 
forth.  I  tell  the  ministers,  I  will  peither  give  them  quarter  nor  take 
it.  I  am  here  to  lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my  constitution  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  my  country. ' 
|II.  404.  . 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  publication,  and  the 
(ruly  venerable  person  whose  elouuence  it  records ;  but  not  at 
greater  length  than  the  interest  of  the  subject  seemed  to  pre- 
scribe. £yery  tKing  is  of  importance  that  recalls  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  age.  Ills  truly  patriotic  life.  His  genius  was  of 
the  highest  or^l^i:^  and  its  efforts  deserve  the  study  of  all  stu- 
dents of  orf^tQTjf ;  but  his  &me  rests  upon  a  still  more  imperish- 
able basis,;,  fbrath^  rendered  greater  practical  benefits  to  his 
country  than  any,  other  of  her  |»on$;  and  though,  like  most  men 
who  have  been. raised  suddenly  to  the  height  of  popularity,  be 
experienced  the  fickleDeas  of  publick  applause,  he  lived  to  see 
ihe  delusions  dissipated,  which  bad  sunk  him  for  a  season  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,,  and  finally  retired  from  the  scene, 
crowned  with  a  more  undrrided  applause  than  erer  attended  the 
end  of  any  modem  statesmaiu 
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Art.  IV.  1.  Letter  to  Earl  Bathurst^  by  the  Honourable  H, 
Geey  Bennet,  M.  p. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commimoner  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Cohmy  of  New  Sooth  Walet.  Ordered  by  the  Hmue  of  Coni" 
mans  to  be  printed^  ISth  June^  IB29. 

1^~R  Bigge's  Report  is  somewhat  long,  and  a  little  clumsy; 
"^^  but  it  is  altogether  the  production  of  an  honest,  sensible, 
and  respectable  man,  who  has  done  his  duty  to  the  public,  and 
justified  the  expen^e,9f  his  missioi^  to  the  fifth,  or  pickpocket 
quarter  of  the  globe*     ,'      ,        .  r 

What  manner  of  man  is  Governor  'Macquarrie? — Is  all  that 
Mr  Bennet  says  of  hiip  in  the  House  of  Commons  true  ?  These 
are  the  questions  which  Lord  .Qath^rst  sent  *Mr  Bigge,  and  very 
properly  sent  him^  28,000  miles  to  answer.  The  answer  is,  that 
Governor  Macquarrie  is  not  a  4isbonest. man*  npr  a  jobber; 
but  arbitrary,  in  many  things  scandalously  negligent,  very  often 
wrong-headed,  and,  upon  the  whole,  very  deficient  in  that  good 
sensc^  and  vigixrous  understanding,  which  his  new  and  arduous 
situation  so  manifestly  requires,     t. 

Ornamental  architecture  in  Botany  Bay!  How  it  could  en- 
ter into  the  head  of  any  hunian  being  to  adorn  public  build- 
ings at  the  Bav,  or  t6  aim  bt  any  other  architectural  purpose 
but  the  exclusion  of  wind  and  rain  .  we  are  utteriy  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Such  an  expense  is  no  tonly  lamentaUe  for  the 
waste  of  property  it  makes  in  the  particular  instance,  but  be- 
cause it  destroys  that  guarantee  of  sound  sense  which  the  Go« 
vernment  at  home  must  require  in  those  who  preside  over  dis- 
tant colonies.  A  man  who  thinks  of  pillars  and  pilasters,  when 
half  the  colony  are  wet  through  for  want  of  any  covering  at 
all,  cannot  be  a  wise  or  prudent  person.  He  seems  to  be  ig- 
norant, that  the  prevention  of  rheumatism  in  all  young  colo- 
nies, is  a  much  more  important  objedt  than  the  gratification  of 
tast^  or  the  display  6f  skill. 

*  I,  stj^ested  to  Governor  Macquarrfe  the  expediency  of  stopping 
all  work  then  in  progress  that  was  merely  of  an  ornamental  nature, 
and  of  postponing  its  execution  tttl  other  more  important  buildings 
were  finished.  Whh  this  view  it  was,  that  I  reconnneitded  to  the  Gover* 
nor  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  large  ebureb,  the  foutidatioii  of  which 
had  been  liud  previous  to  my  arrivtU  and  which,  by  the  estimate  of 
Mr  Greenway  the  architect,  would  have  required -six  years  to  coip<* 
plete.  By  a  change  that  i  recommended,  and  which  the  Grovernor 
adopted^  in  the  destMUUion  of  the  new  court>house  at  Sydney,  the  ac« 
commodution  of  a  new  church  is  probity  by  this  time  secured.    As 
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I  conceived  that  considerable  advantage  had  been  gained  by  inducing 
Governor  Macquarrie  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  larger  church, 
I  did  not  decin  it  necessary  to  make  any  pointed  objection  to  the 
addition  of  these  ornamental  parts  of  the  smaller  one ;  though  I  re- 
'grctted  to  observe  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  new' 
Stables  at  Sydney,  the  turnpilie  gate  bouse  and  the  nev  fountain 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  repairs  of  an  old  church  at  Paramatta,  h«w 
much  more  the  embellishment  of  these  places  had  been  con§idered 
by  the  Governor,  than  the  real  and  pressing  wants  of  the  ^colaDji. 
The  buildings  that  I  had  recommended  to  his  early  attention  in  Sid- 
ney  were,  a  new  gaol,  a  school-house,  and  a  market-house.  The 
delects  of  the  Iirst  of  these  buildings  will  be  more  particularly  point- 
ed out  when  I  come  to  describe  the  buildings  that  have  been  erected 
in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  suflicient  for  me  now  to  observe,  that 
they  were  striking,  and  of  a  nature  not  to  be  remedied  by  additions 
or  repairs.  The  other  two  wore  in  a  state  of  absolute  ruin ;  they 
were'  alio  of  undeniable  imporianoe  and  necessity.  Having  hit  Sid- 
ney in  the  month  of  November  1820  with  these  impressions,  and 
with  a  belief  that  th«  suggestions  I  had  made  to  Governor  Mac- 
^uarrie  respecting  them  had  bean  partly  acted  upon,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so  during  my  absence  in  Van  Dieihan's  Land,  it  was  not 
without  much  surprise  and  regret  that  I  learnt,  during  my  residence 
in  that  settlement,  the  resumption  of  the  work'  at  Uie  large  church 
hi  Sydney,  and  the  steady  continuation  of  the  others  that  I  had  ob- 
fpctcd  to,  especially  the  Governor's  stables  at  Sydney.  I  felt  the 
greater  surprise  in  receiving  the  information  reqiectiog  this  last  men* 
tioQcd  structure,  during  my  absence  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  as  the 
Governor  himself  had,  upon  many  occasions,  expresied  to  me  hia 
own  regret  i(t  having  eyer  sanctioned  it,  and  hia' consciousness  of  its 
extravagant  dimensions  and  ottentatioua character. '—itmorf,  PP-^U 
S2. 

Ricullies  in  Botany  Bay,  is  to  find  proper 

great  mass  of  convicts  who  are  sent  out. 
selects  all  the  best  artisans,  of  every  de^ 
of  Oovernment;  aiid  puts  the  poets,  at- 

B,  up  to  auction.  The  evil  consequences 
In  the  first  place,  from  pos^asing  so 

ficers,  the  Governor  is  necessarily  turn- 
I  id  immense  draf\s  are  drawn  upon  the 

it  buildings  better  adapted'  for  Recent 
I  la  the  next  pla;;:^  the  poor  settler,  find- 

ing that  tlie  convict  atioroey  is  very  awkward  at  cutting  timber, 
or  catching  IcangarooB,  soon  returns  him  upon  the  nands  of 
Governtnent,  in  a  mvch  wore*  plight  than  that  in  which  he 
was  received.  Not  only  ara  governors  thus  debauched  into 
luelMs  and  expensive  butlddrs,  bub  tbe  coloniatC]  who  are  achraiii 
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ing  and  pkhhing  witii  all  the  activity  q£  new  settlers^  tfannoC 
find  workmen  to  execute  their  designs.  * 

What  two  ideas  are  more  inseparable  than  Beer  and  Brir 
tannia?— what  event  more  awfully  important  to  an  English 
colony,  than  the  erection  of  its  first  brewhouse  ? — and  yet  it 
required,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  greatest  solicitation  to 
the  Government,  and  all  the  influence  of  Mr  Bigge,  to  get  it 
'efibcted*    The  Government,  having  obtained  possession  ofth^e 
best  woikmen,  keep  them$  their  manumission  is  much  more 
infreq  uent  dian  that  of  the  useless  and  unprofitable  convicts^ 
in  oth  er  words,  one  man  is  punished  for  his  skill,  and  another 
rewarded  for  hie  inatility.     Guilty  erf*  being  a  locksmith—* 
guilty  of  stone  masonry,  or  brick*-making; — Uiese  are  the  se- 
cond verdicts  brought  in,  in  New  South  Wales;  and  upon 
them  is  regulated  the  duratiotn  or  mitigation  of  punishment  a- 
warded  in  the  mother  country^    At  the  very  period  wHen  the 
Governor  assured  Lord  BathUrst,  in  fain  despatches,  that  he 
kept  and  employed  so  numerous  a  gang  of  workmen,  *o»fy  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  could  not  employ  diem,  Mr'Bigjg^  in- 
forms US9  that  their  services  would  have  beett  most  acceptable 
to  the  colonists.     Most  of  the  settler^,  at  die  time  of  Mr 
Bigge's  arrival,  from  repeated  refusals  and  dtsappointm^ts,  had 
been  so  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  workmeD^ 
that  they  had  ceased  to  make  .application  to  the  Governor.     Is 
it  to  be  believed^  that  a  governor,  placed  over  a  land  of  convicts, 
and  capable  of  guajrding  bis  limbs  from  anv  sudden  collision 
with  odometrous  stones,  or  vertical  posts  of  direction,  should 
make  no  distinction  between  the  simple  convict  and  the  double 
and  treble  convict — the  man  of  three  juries,  who  has  three 
times  appeared  at  the  Bailey,  trilarcenous^^hree  times  driven 
over  the  seas? 

*  I  think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  want  of  attention  that  has  prcs- 
vailed,  until  a  very  late  period,  at  Sydney,  to  the  circuaistances  of 
those  convicts  who  have  been  transported  a  second  an4  a'  third  time. 
Although  the  knowledge  of  these  tacts  is  transmitted  ih  the  huHc 
lists,  or  acquired  without  difficulty  during  the  passage,  it  tieverhas 
occurred  to  Governor  Macquarrie  or  to  the  superintendant  of  con- 
victs, to  make  any  difference  in  the  conation  of  ^tfaese  men,  not 
even  to  disappoint  the  views  that  they  may  be  sufiposed  to  have 
Indulged  by  the  success  of  a  criminal  enterprise  in  England,  and  by 
trans^rring  the  fruits  of  it  to  New  Sonth  Wales. 

'  To  accomplish  this  very  simple  but  important  object,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  consign  these  men  to  any  isituation.ra*' 
ther  than  that  which  their  lt*iends  had  seledwd  for  them,  and  dis* 
iinctly  to  declare  in  the  presence  of  ih&x  comrades  at  the  first  mus- 
iet  on  their  arrival,  that  no  ceosideration  or  favour  wojuld  be  ahQwn 
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M  timme  wbo  had  violKted  the  Inr  a  Kcond  time,  and  dwt  tk«  ntid- 
gation  of  thar  lentencet  muat  be  bidefiiiitelj  poa^Kwwd.' — Iteptrt, 

f.  19; 

We  were  not  a  Htde  amuied  at  Goveroor  Macqasriie's  iau- 
reat«— a  regular  Mr  Southey — who,  upon  tbe  King's  biltbrciiir* 
aogt  the  pluses  of  Governor  Macqusrrie.  *  The  case  of  tjan 
votary  of  Apollo  and  Mercury  was  a  ca»e  for  lif^j  the  oQence 
a  menaciog  epiatle,  or,  as  low  people  call  \u  a  threetfnim  letter. 
He  bai  been  pardoned,  hovever — ^bursting bu  ahaclUe% Mie.Or- 
nlieas  of  old,  with  song  and  metre^and  is  w^l  spolun  |^t|y  Jtfr 
^gge)  but  noapecimen  of  hit  poetry  given.  Oneofthe  beet  and 
mott  enlightraed  men  in  the  settlement,  appears  to  be  Mr  NUrs* 
den,  ft  clergyman  of  Paramatta.  Mr  Bennet  represents  him  a»  a 
gentleman  of  great  feeling,  whose  life  is  imoittered  by  the 
■eenee  of  horror  and  vice  it  is  his  lot  to  witness  at  Paramatta. 
Indeed  he  says  of  himself,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  thii^^ 
*  he  does  not  enjoy  one  happy  moment  from  the  beginning  to 
'  Um  end  of  the  week ! '  Tnis  letter,  at  the  time,  producM.  a 
T^  eotuiderable  sensation  in  this  counti^.  The  idea  of  a 
nun  of  refinement  and  feelmg  wearing  away  nts  life  in  the  midst 
of  sttnea  oS  crime  and  debauchery  to  wbwh  be  can  apply  no 
corrective  bo  -      -    -    ^  aifectitu  piqtpre ; 

bot^iere  is  DO  eloquent,  wuich  does 

not  require,  ft  o  be  turned  to.  tbs  p- 

Aei  Me,  and  '  if,  J^t  Alfanden  («;■ 

Mr  B^^)  bei  -^  ,/«  t^itt^  most 

beeestanly  feel  any  publis  WonMs  ^ 

ceoied  in  the  r 

<  As  to  Mr  N  lyt  the  Govemot),, '  and 

fathetie  <«play  of  sensibility  and  humanity,  they  must  be  so  deeply 
seated,  and  so  far  removed  from  die  lurface,  as  to  escape  ail  possible 
obterntion.'  HishabitaafethoM  of  aman  for  ever  engaged  m  some 
active,  animated  puMuit.  No  mm  travels  more  from  town  to  town,  or 
from  house  to  house..  UiideportnentisataHtiBiesthatofapersMitbB 
nfoat gaj  and  hsn;^.  Whanlwatteaoured  with  his  society,  he  waa 
^y  far  themo«i4)Miful  pHwa  Lnrtinlbt  ooldsf.  Where  hb  hours 
qfsoripw.werespeBt,  i^is,lMi4ladmna;fi»lbe<waiietyafhiaptiiiiiits, 
b^  in  hw  o^  cqncenBfb  Hid  in  ttese  of  .othan,  is  so  extensive,  <n 
farming  grazing,  tn^aufactoriea,  tT«wncti<wrt»  that,  with  his  clerical 
duties,  he  aeems,  to  uae  «  comuKHt  phrasei  to  have  his  hands  fiil)>Df 
work.  And  the  partjCHlar  subject  to  which  hs  unites  this  axttcne 
depreuion  of  mind,  is,  besid^,  one  for  which  ^w  people  here  will 
give  him  much  credit.  '-r-Macqwrrk't  Letter  to  tord  SuuunaA,p,  18. 
There  is  certainly,  a  wide  dil&rence  be^een  a  nuui  of.  so 
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amtit  fij^ng;  thst  he  has  not  a  moment'i  happihcw  from  the 
b^|;tnnii]g  to  the  end  of  the  week,  and  a  little  merry  biKtluig 
clergyman,  largely  concerned  in  the  sale  of  runi>  and  brisk  at  a 
bai^in  for  barler.  Mr  Bi^e'e  evidence,  howerer,  is  very  much 
mnvDnr  of  Mr  lifarsden.  He  seems  to  think  him  a  man  of 
highly  reapectt^le  character  and  superior  iitideruanding,  and 
that  1 

ntatmi 
beart 

able  I 
serrtc 
dignii 
make: 
tbeC 
hBTei 
dtstt] 


fburtli 
Irish 
that  I 
reaMX 

tithes 

on  fire,  U>  cheat  the  Pb<ei)ix  Office ;  and,  lutly,  that  mart  ghur- 
ing  of  all  homannUainv  A  poflcbw^diimtfroni  EoBope,  wife 
«na  childi  by  thirty  lorda  of  omon  >*>  th*  Qoarter-aeaaions, 
for  killing  s  putridgc.  Now,  aU  thtas  are  criaea  nailoab^— 
particalarly  the  laat;  bat  they  are  Mnly  crioMtof  verydMferent 
tlagH«a:ofiDt«iiiilg%>to<whioh  (fiAMaM>degraeB«f  eohtemfit  and 
.  faorror  are  «ttachcd^*~«»d  Awn  whlcdi  dme  whei  hare  cdmnut- 
tcd  them  iiay« .  fay  aiibaenwat  mtMMty,  emandpate  •  thenlsekcs, 
with  diffennt  degrees  n*  difficulty,  «nd  wlth>  more  or  less  of 
anmss.  A  warrant  granted  bv  a  refbrmed  bacon  stealer,  would 
be  i^Mard;  but  there  Is  hardly  any  .reason  why  a  foolish  hot- 
brained  yoeng  blodchead,  who  chose  to  bvour  tne  mutineers  at 
the  Nore,  when  he  wtis  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  not  make  a 
very  loy^  subject,  and  a  very  respectable  and  respected  majfis^ 
trate.  when  he  ia  forty  years  of  ag^  and  haa  cast  bis  Jacobine 
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teetb,  and  fallen  into  the  practical  jobbing  and  loyal  baseoess 
which  so  commonly  developes  itself  about  that  period  of  life. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  a  man  must  be  placed  in  no  situation  of 
trust  or  elevation,  as  a  magistrate,  merely  because  he  is  a  convict, 
is  to  govern  mankind  with  a  dictionary,  and  to  surrender  sense 
and  usefulness  to  sound.  Take  the  following  case,  for  instance^ 
from  Mr  Bigge. 

^  The  nexi  peraoBi  from. the  same  c1as8»  thai  was  so  distingiUshed 
by  Governor  Macquarrie,  was  the  Rev.  Mr  FuUon*  He  wns  trans* 
ported  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  in  Irelandt  during  the  re* 
bellion ;  and  on  bis  arrival  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1 800» 
was  sent  to  Norfolk  Island  to  officiate  as  chaplain.  I{e  returned  to 
Kew  South  Wales  in  the  year  1804?,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
chaplain  at  Sydney  and  Paramatta. 

*  In  the  divisions  that  prevailed  in  the  colony  previous  to  ihe  ar* 
Test  of  Governor  Bligh,  Mr  Fulton  took  no  part ;  but,  happening  to 
form  one  of  his  family  when  the  person  of  the  governor  was  menac- 
ed with  violence,  he  courageously  opposed  himself  to  the  militaty 
party  that  entered  the  house,  and  gave  an  extunple  of  courage  and 
devotion  to  the  audiority  of  Governor  Bligh,  which,  if  partaken  either 
by  the  officer  or  his  few  <adhcirent9,  would  have  spared  him  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  personal  arrest;' and  vesoued  his  authotity  tirom  the  dis* 
grace  of  open  and  vioiirait  suspension.  '-^^Repertf  pp.  8S,  84; 

The  particular  nature  of  th^  place  too  must  be  remembered* 
It  is  seldom,  we  suspect,  that  .ababfaiti^  dunces  go  to  the  Bay, 
but  commonly  men  of  actii»  •  minds,  and  considerable  talents 
in  their  various  lines,«-*4rha  hove  not  learnt,  indeed^  the  art 
of  self-disciplloe  and  conlrol,  but.  who  ane  sent  to  learn  it 
in  the  bitter  school  of  adviacsity.  ^  And  when  this  medicine 
produces  its.  proper  efiect,-<*«>wh6n  sufficient  time  has  been 
g^ivea  to  shour  a  thorough  change  in  diaracter  and  disposi* 
tion,— *-a  young  colony  -really  cahoot  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  servicea  of  any  person  of  superior  talents^  Activity,  re^ 
solution  and  acuteness^  are  of  such  immense  importance  in 
the  hiufd  circumstances  of  a  new  State,  that  they  must  be 
eagerly  caught  at,  and  enqil#yed  as  soon  as  tkey  are  discovered* 
Thonm  aU  may  not  be  qaite^  so  unobjectionaible  as  coald  be 
wished*^ 

f  Bet  dpra,  etiegni  mwitasme  talia cogiunt 
Moliri'— 

as  Colonel  Maeq^oanie  probably  quoted  to  Mr  Commissioner' 
Bigge.  As  for  the  conduct  of  those  extra^^noralists,  who  come 
to  setde  in  a  land  of  trime,  and  refuse  to  associate  with  a  con- 
vict legally  pardoned,  however  light  his  original  offence,  how- 
ever perfect  his  subsequent  conduct— we  have  no  toleration  for 
mok  folly  and  foppery.    To  sit  down  to  dinner  witli  men  v4)0 
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have  n<A  been  tried  for  their  lives,  ie  a  luxury  whldi  Cannot  be 
enjoyed  in  such  a  country.  Ii  is  mttrety  out  of  the  question;' 
and  peraeoB  m>  dunty,  and  so  tmty  admirBble,  had  better  settle 
at  Clapham  Common  than  at  Botany  Bay.  Oor  trade  in 
Australasia  is  to  turn  Mouodrels  into  honest  men.  If  you  come 
among  us,  and  bring  with  you  a  good  character,  and  will  lend' 
us  your  society  as  a  stimulus  and  reward  to  men  recovering 
from  degradation,  you  will  confer  the  greatest  possible  benefit' 
upon  the  colony ;  but  if  you  turn  up  your  nose  at  repentance, 
insult  those  unhappy  people  with  y  ' 

stand  up  as  a  moral  bully,  and  i 
would  have  been  far  better  for  us 
you  to  any  other  part  of  (he  globe  tl 
was  colonized,  not  to  gratify  the  ins 
heal  the  contrite  spirit  of  repentant  i 
has  no  happiness  from  b\x.  o'clock 

same  hour  the  week  following,  will  not  meet  pardoned  convicts. 
in  society.  We  have  no  doubt  Mr  Matiden  is  a  very  respect- 
able clergyman ;  but  is  there  not  something  very  diJFerent  from. 
this  in  the  Goq>d ?  The  most  rffscdute.and  inflexible  persons 
in  the  rejection  of  purdoned  cenvtcts,  msesolne  of  the  march- 
ing regiments  statioMed  at  Botany  Bayi'^met),  of  coorse,  who' 
had  uBfformly  shunned  in  the  Old  Wortd,  the  society  of 
gsmekters,  prostitutes,  dmnkafdvaud'  blaa^Aeraers' — ^who  had 
ruined  no  tallars,  corrupted  rin- wives,  and  had  entitfod  them- 
selves, by  a  long  course  of  soletmilty  Iknd  decorum,  to  indulge 
in  all  the  insolence  of  purity  and'virtue^ 

In  this  point  then  or  restoring  convicts  to  society,  we  ude,  as 
faru  the  principle  goes,  with  the  Governor;  but  we  are  far  from, 
undertaking  to  say  tnat  bis  applicadon  of  the  principle  has  been 
on  all  occasions  prudent  oaA  judicious.  Upon  the  absurdity  of 
his  conduct  in  attranpting  to  forix  the  soaety  of  the  pardoned, 
convicts  upon  the  undetected  part  of  the  colony,  there  can  be, 
no  doubL  These  are  points  upon  which  every  body  must  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  greatest  monsrchs  in 
Europe  cannot  contnJ  opinuNt  upon  those  points,— soverei^s 
far  exceeding  Colonel  Lachlan  Macquarrie,  in  the  antiquity  of 
their  dynasty,  and  the  extent,  wealth,  and  importance  of  tneir 
empire. 

*  It  was  ia  vain  to  sssemble  them  (the  pard<Med  oonviott)  even  on 
public  occasions,  at  Government  UouiB)  or, to  point  them  out  to  the 
especial  notice  and  favour  of  stratig^n,  or  to  favour  them  with 
particular  marks  of  his  own  attention  upon  these  occasions,  if  they 
•till  continaed  to  be  shunned,  or  disregarded  by  the  rest  sf  thit 
company. 
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'  <  With  the  exceptidtt  of^the  tlererend  Mr  Fukon,  ahd,  mi  aon^e  6C^ 
cafllions,  of  Mr  Redfern,  I  never  observed  thM  liie  other  persons  of 
this  class  pftrtidpated  in  the  general  attentions  of  the  eompmy ;  and 
the  evidence  of  Mr  Judge  Advocate  Wylde  and  Major  fieU^  both 
prove  the  embarrassment  in  which  they  ireve  left  on  occasions  that 
came  within  their  notice. 

*  Nor  has  the  distinction  that  has  been  conferred  upon  them  by  Go- 
vernor Macouarrie,  produced  any  effect  in  subduing  the  pre}udieea.or 
objections  of  the  class  of  free  inhabitants  to  associate  with  them* 
One  instance  only  has  occurred,  in  which  the  wife  of  a  respectable 
individual,  and  a  magistrate,  has  been  visited  by  the  wives  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  garrison,  and  by  a  few  of  the  married  ladies  of  the  colony. 
It  is  an  instance  that  reflects  equal  credit  upon  the  individual  herself, 
ds  upon  the  feelings  and  motives  of  those  by  whom  she  has  been  so 
xtoticed  ;•  but  the  circumstances  of  her  case  were  very  peculiar ;  and 
those  thtft  led  to  her 'introduction  to  micic^y^  were  very  much  of  a 
l^ersonal  kihd«  It*  has  generally  been  thought,  that  such  tnataoces 
Would  have  been  mora  numoroiis,  if  Goiremor  Mbcqaerrie  had  aK 
lowed  ev<sry  penon  to  kM^e  MIowed  the  dictates  of  their  own  judg- 
ment upon  a  subject,  on  which,  of  idl  others,  men  are  least  dispos^ 
to  be  dictated  to^  and  most  disposed  lo  judge  for  themtdves. 

'  Although  fte  emancipated  convicts,  whom  he  has  selected  from 
their  clasft,  are  persons  who  generally  i»tar  «  go«d  character  in  New 
South  Wales,  yet  that  opinioQ-  of  them  is  by  no  means  universal. 
Those,  however,  who  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  them,  would 
have  proved  it  by  their  notice,  as  Mr  M<  Arthur  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing)  by  the  kind  and  marked  notice  that  he  took  of  Mr  Fitz« 
gerald  ;  and  those  who  entertained  a  different  opinion,  would  not  have 
contracted  an  aversion  i6  the  pinciple  of  their  introduction,  from 
being  obliged  to  witness  what  they  considered  to  be  an  indiscreet  and 
erroneous  application  of  it. ' — Report^  p.  150. 
.  We  do  not  think  Mr  Bigge  exactly  seizes  the  sense  of  Co- 
lonel Macquarrie's  phrase,  wnen  the  Colonel  speaks  of  restoring 
men  to  the  rank  of  society  they  have  lost.  Men  may  either  be 
classed  by  wealth  and  education,  or  by  character.  All  honest 
men,  whether  counts  or  coblers,  are  of  the  same  rank,  if  classed 
by  moral  distinctions.  It  is  a  common  phrase  to  say,  that  such 
a  man  can  no  longer  be  ranked  among  honest  men ;  that  he 
has  been  degraded  from  the  class  of  respectable  persons ;  and 
therefore,  by  restoring  a  convict  to  the  rank  he  has  lost,  the  Go- 
vernor may  very  Fairly  be  supposed  to  mean  the  moral  rank.  In 
discussing  the  quegtion  of  granting  offices  of  trust  to  convicts, 
tlie  importance  of  the  Scelerati  must  not  be  overlooked.  Their 
numbers  are  very  considerable.  They  have  one-eighth  of  all  the 
granted  land  in  the  colony ;  and  there  are  among  them  individu- 
als of  very  large  fortune.  Mr  Redfern  has  26()0  acres,  Mr  Lord 
^365  acres,  and   Mr  Samuel  Terry   19,000  acres.      As  this 
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man's  history,  is  a  «p0Qia>en  of  the  mud  and  dirt  opt  of'  which 
great  families  oftoa  arise,  let  tiie  Terry  FUii^  the  future 
warriors,  leeislatorB,  and  nobility  of  the  Bay,  learn  from  what^ 
and  whom  uiey  sprang. 

*  The  first  of  these  individuals).  Samuel  Terry,  was  transported  to 
the  colony  when  young.  He  was  placed  in  a  gang  of  stone-mason^ 
at  Paramatta,  and  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  gaol.  Mr  Marsden 
states,  that  during  this  period,  be  was  brought  before  him  for  ne- 
glect of  duty,  and  punished ;  but,  by  his  industry  in  other  ways,  he 
was  enabled  to  set  up  a  small  retail  shop,  in  which  he  continued  till 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  He  then  repaired  to  Sydney* 
where  he  extended  his  busineBS,  and,  by  marriage,  i^cre^sed  his  capi- 
tal. He  for  many  years  kept- a  public  house  and  retail  shop,  to  which 
the  smaller  settlers  resorted  from  the  country,  and  where,  after  intoxi- 
cating themselyes  wi^  spirits^  they  signed  obligations^  and  powers  of 
attorney  to  confess  jadgemeat,  whi«h  ware  always  k^t  ready  for 
execution;  By  these  taeans,  and  by  aa  active  use  of  the  cemmoa 
arts  «f  over-readnng  ignonot  and  wortiriess  men,  Saaiuel  Ten^  has 
been  able  to  accumalate  a  consideraUe  fit|pital>  'aad  a  quantuy  of 
land  in  New  South  Wales^  iaferior'Only  to  that  which  is  hel4  by:  Mr 
D'Arey  Wentworth.  He  ceased,. at  the  kte  nsgiilatioiis  int]H>d^Cl^ 
by  the  magfetxateg  at  S|ydney,  in  f^br«ary  1820,.  to  sell  MMr^tuous 
liquors,  and  he  is  aow.becoiae  one  of^tbe  prmQifiaJ  ^pcQuUtop  .in 
the  purchase  of  inrestmenta  at.  SydnoQ^  .aAd  lately  establish!^  a  watap- 
mill  in  the  swampy  plains  bel^ween^dMl  town  and  Botany  B^y>  wliich 
did  not  succeed.  Out  of  the  19,00^  acrea  of  land  held  by  Samuel 
Terry,  14€  only  are  stated  to  be  deared ;  but  he  possesses  1450 
head  of  homed  cattlei  and  5800  sheep.  ^^^Reporti  p.  141. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  New  South  Wales  Bank,  Mr  Bigge 
observes,— 

'  Upon  the  first  of  these  occasions,  it  became  an  object  both  with 
Governor  Macquarrie,  and  Mr  Judge  Advocate  Wylde,  who  took  an 
active,  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  to  unite  in  its  favour  the 
support  and  contributions  of  the  in£viduals  of  all  classes  of  the  colony. 
Governor  Macquarrie  felt  assured,  that,  without  such  cooperation, 
the  bank  could  not  be  established ;  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
emancipated  convicts  were  the  most  opulient  members  of  the  coni- 
munity.  A  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  establishment,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
the  names  of  George  Howe,  the  printer  of  the  Sydney  Gazette,  who 
was  also  a  retail  dealer ;  Mr  Simon  .Lord«  and  Mr  Edward  Eager, 
all  emancipated  convictS)  and  the  last  only  conditionally. 

'  Governor  Macquarrie  had  always  understood,  and  strongly  wish- 
ed, that  in  asking  for  the  cooperation  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
in  the  formation  of  the  bank,  a  share  in  its  direction  and  management 
should  also  be  communicated  to  them.  * — Report ^  p.  150. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  wq  became  acquainted  with 
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a  piece  of  military  etiquette,  of  which  vitt  were  previbiuly  igno^ 
rant.  An  officer,  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Govdmor,  cannot 
refuse,  unless  in  case  of  sickness.  This  is  the  most  complete 
tyranny  we  ever  heard  of.  If  the  officer  conies  out  to  his  duty 
at  the  proper  minute,  with  his  proper  number  of  buttons  and 
epaulettes,  what  matters  it  to  the  Governor,  or  any  body  else, 
/  where  he  dines  ?     He  may  as  well  be  ordered  what  to  eat,  as 

where  to  dine, — ^be  confined  to  the  upper  or  under  side  of  the 
meat, — be  denied  gravy,  or  refused  melted  butter.  But  there  is 
no  end  to  the  small  tyrauny,  and  puerile  vexations  of  a  military 
life. 

The  mode  of  employing  convicts  upon  their  arrival,  appears 
to  us  very  objectionable.  If  a  maa  is  skilful  as  a  mecli^iiic, 
be  is  added  to  the  Government  ftngs^  and  in  proportion  to 
his  skill  and  diligence,  his  ekance'of  roammussion,  or  of  re- 
mission of  labovr,  is  lessened.  If-  he  r»  net  skilful,  or  ito^  iskti- 
fiil  in  any  tr»de  wanted  by"G<yy«mnieBt,'li©  is  ap^ied  ft>rby 
some  settler,  to  whom  he  pays  from  53.  to  lOs.  a  week ;  and  is 
then  left  at  liberty  to  go  where,  and  wbrk  to  whomsoever  he 
pleases.  In  the  isanie  manner,  a  convfct  who  is  rich  is  applied 
for,  and  obtains  *his  Weekly  liberty  and  idleness  by  thepiurchas- 
ed  permission  of  the  persort  to  wnorh  he  is  consigned. 
'    The  greatest  possible  intittl^ftori  or  ignorance  appears  t6  have 

Erevailed  in  manumitting  convicts  for  !abour,— and  for  such  la- 
our !  not  for  cleansing  Augean  stables,  or  draining  Pontine 
marshes,  or  damming  out  a  vast  length  of  the  Adriatic,  but 
for  working  five  weeks  with  a  single  horse  and  cart  in  making 
the  road  to  Bathursf  Rains.  Was  sudh  labour  worth  five 
pounds?  And  is  it  to  be  understood,  that  liberty  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  anv  man  who  will  do  five  pounds  worth  of  work  in 
Australasia  r  Is  this  comment  upon  transportation  to  be  cir- 
culated in  the  cells  of  Newgate,  or  in  the  haunts  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  doomed  to  inhabit  them  ? 

*  Another  principle  by  which  Governor  Macquarrie  has  been  guided 
in  bestowing  pardohs  and  indulgences,  is  that  of  considering  them  as 
rewards  for  any  particular  labour  or  enterprise.  It  was  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  men  who  were  employed  in  worktt^  upon  th6  Ba- 
thurst  road,  in  the  year  1815,  and  those  who  contributed  to  that 
operation  by,  the  loan  of  their  own  carts  and  horses,  or  of  those  that 
they  procured,  obtained  pardons,  email oipatLonb,  and  tickets  of  leave. 
To  39  men  who  were  emploved  as  labourer*  ia>  this  work,  three  free 
pardons  were  given,  one  ticket  ot*  leave,  and  35  emancipations  ;  and 
two  of  them  only  had  held  tickets  of  leave  before  they  commenced 
their  labour.  Seven  convicts  received  emancipations  for  supplying 
horses  and  carts  for  the  carriage  of  provisions  and  stores  as  the  party 
Was  proceeding ;  six  out  of  this  number  having  previously  held  tick- 
ets of  leave. 
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'  Eight  dker  totmcUi  (four  of  whom  held  tickets  of  leave)  re^ 
ceived  emancipadoiis  for  aBsisting  with  carts,  and  one  horse  to  each, 
in  the  transport  of  provlsioiis  and  baggage  for  the  use  of  Governor 
Macquarrie  and  his  suite,  on  their  journey  from  the  river  Nepean  to 
Bathursty  in  the  year  1816 ;  a  service  that  did  not  extend  beyond 
Ae  period  of  five  weel:s,  and  was  attended  with  no  risk,  and  very 
Kttle  exertion. 

•  '  Between  the  months  of  January  1816  and  June  181S,  nine  con- 
viotSv  of  whom  six  held  tickets  of  leave,  obtained  emancipations  for 
sending  carts  and  horses  to  tonvey  provisions  and  baggage  from  Pa« 
ramatta  to  Bathuret,  for  the'use  of  Mr  Oxl^,  the  suPveyor<> general, 
in  his  two  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  And  in  the 
same  period,'  98  c<mVioi  kboorera  and  medmnics  obtained  emanci- 
patibm^forilaiioar  an^  service  perfiomed  at  Bathucst. 

<  Theoiature  of  the  senricsa  perfonrad^by  .these  con'victs^  and  the 
watmeriaiwhiah  mmouof  ibmm  .m&re  recemMMnded,  excited  much 
um^mm.the'C(3timfifm  well  as  gi%)at>flisBpicion  of  the  purity  of 
Ae«€h8nDelfi,thFo*igb  whieb  the  recommendations  passed.  '^^R^^artf 
pp.122,  123. 

If  we  are  to  judge  ^m  the  number  of  jobs  detected  by  Mr 
BiggBf  Boftany  Bay  seems  very  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  mo- 
ther country  n'om  whence  it  sprang^.  Mr  Redfem,  surgeon, 
seems  to  use  the  public  rhubarb  for,  his  private  practice.  Mr 
UetchinsGD,  supoMntcodant,  ip^es-  a  very  comfortBble  thing 
of  die  assignment  joi  .ceDvicta^  ^  M^otHatmi  was  found  seUing 
their  own  cabbages  to  Government  in  a  very  profitable  manner; 
and  many  eomforlable  litUe  practices  of  this  nature  are  noticed 
by  Mr  Bigge. 

Among  other  sources  of  profit,  thesuperintendant  of  convicts 
was  the  banker ;  two  occupations  which  seem  to  be  eminent- 
ly coi9patible  with  each  others  inasmuch  sa  they  afford  to  the 
snperintendant  the  opportunity  of  evincing  his  impartiality,  and 
loading  with  equal  labour  evefy  convict,  without  reference  to 
tdeir  banking  accounts,  to  the  profit  they  afford,  or  the  trouble 
they  create.  It  appears,  however  (very  strangely),  from  the 
Report,  that  the  money  of  convicts  was  not  always  recovered 
viith  die  same  readiness  it  was  received. 

Mr  Ri^ard  Fitzgerald,  in  September  1819,  was  comptroller 
of  provisions  in  Emu  Plains,  storekeeper  at  Windsor,  and  su- 
perintendant  of  Government  works  at  the  same  place.  He  was 
also  a  proprietor  of  land  aind  stock  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  kept 
a  public-house  Jn  Windsor,  of  which  an  emancipated  Jew  was 
the  ostensible  manager,  upoji  whom  Rtzg^raid  gave  orders  for 
goods  and  spirits  in  payment  for  labour  on  the  public  worVs. 
These  two  places  are  fifteen  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and 
convicts  are  to  be  watched  a^d  managed  at  both.    It  cannot  be 
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of  Commonsi  and  all  tho«e  who  love  the  effects  of  public  In 
berty  without  knowing  or  caring  how  it  is  preserved,  to  at- 
tack every  person  who  complains  of  abuses,  and  to  accuse  him 
of  gross  exaggeration.  No  sooner  is  the  name  of  any  public 
thief,  or  of  any  tormentor,  or  oppressor,  mentioned  in  that  Ho*- 
nourable  House,  than  out  bursts  the  spirit  of  jobbing  eulogium, 
and  there  is  not  a  virtue  under  heaven  which  is  not  ascribed  to 
the  delinquent  in  question,  and  vouched  for  by  the  most  irre- 
fragable testimony.  If  Mr  Bennet  or  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had 
attacked  them,  and  they  had  now  been  living,  how  many  honour- 
able members  would  have  vouched  for  the  honesty  of  Dudley 
and  Empsom,  the  gentleness  of  Jeffries,  or  the  genius  of  Black- 
more  ?  What  human  virtue  did  not  Aris  and  the  governor  of 
Ilchester  jail  possess?  Who  was  not  ready  to  come  forward  to 
vouch  for  the  attentive  humanity  of  Governor  Mrtcquarrie?  What 
Rcorn  and  wit  would  it  have  produced  from  the  Treasury  Bench^ 
if  Mr  Bennet  had  stated  the  superior  advantages  of  the  horses 
over  the  convicts? — and  all  the  horrors  and  immoralities,  the  filth 
'  and  wretchedness,  of  the  female  prison  of  Paramatta  ?  Such  a 
case,  proved,  as  this  now  is  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction, 
ought  to  convince  the  most  hardy  and  profligate  scoffers,  that 
there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  occasional  neglect,  and  oppression 
in  the  conduct  of  public  servants;  and  that  in  spite  of  all  th^ 
official  praise,  which  is  ever  ready  for  the  perpetrators  of  crime^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  real  malversation  which  should  be 
dragged  to  the  light  of  day,  by  the  exertions  of  bold  and  virtUf 
ous  men.  If  we  nad  found,  from  the  Report  of  Mr  Bigge,  that 
the  charges  of  Mr  Bennet  were  without  any,  pr  without  ade- 
quate foundation,  it  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have 
vindicated  the  Governor ;  but  Mr  Bennet  has  proved  his  indict- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  read  the  foregoing  quotation,  and  not 
to  perceive,  that  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  Governor 
Macquarrie  imperiously  required  the  exposure  they  have  re- 
ceived; and  that  it  would  have  been  much  to  the  credit  of  Go- 
vernment, if  he  had  been  removed  long  ago,  from  a  situation 
which,  but  for  the  exertions  of  Mr  Bennet,  we  believe  he  would 
have  held  to  this  day. 

The  sick,  from  Mr  Bigge's  Report,  appear  to  have  fared,  as 
badly  as  the  sinful.  Good  water  was  scarce,  proper  persons  to 
wait* upon  the  patients  could  not  be  obtained  ;  and  so  numerous 
were  the  complaints  from  this  quarter,  that  the  Governor  makes 
an  order  for  the  exclusion  of  all  hospital  grievances  and  com- 
plaints, except  on  one  day  in  the  month — dropsy  swelling  how-» 
ever,  fever  burning,  and  ague  shaking,  in  the  mean  time,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  arrangements  of  Governor  Macquarrie,  or 
Consulting  the  MoUia  tem})urajq7idu  . 
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In  permitting  individuals  to  distil  their  o^h  gram,  the  6overn* 
itient  of  Botany  Bay  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  right.    It  is  impos-  I 

aible,  in  such  a  colony,  to  prevent  unlawful  distillation  to  a  con-*  I 

siderable  extent;  and  it  is  as  well  to  raise  upon  spirits  (as  some- 
thing must  be  taxed)  that  slight  duty  which  renders  the  contraband 
trade  not  worth  following*  Distillation  too^  always  ensures  a 
magazine  against  famine,  by  which  New  South  Wales  has  mor0 
than  once  been  severely  visifed.  It  opens  a  market  for  graiif 
tjrhere  markets  are  very  distant,  and  where  redundance  and  fa- 
mine seem  very  often  to  succeed  each  other-  The  cheapness 
of  spirits,  to  such  working  people  as  know  how  to  use  thera 
with  moderation,  is  a  great  blessing;  and  we  doubt  whether 
that  moderation,  after  the  first  burst  of  ebriety,  is  not  just  as 
likely  to  be  learnt  in  plentyj  as  in  scarcity. . 

We  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  scanty  limits  allowed  to  con- 
victs for  sleeping  on  board  the  transports.  Mr  Bigge  (of  whose 
sense  and  humanity  we  really  have  tiot  the  slightest  doubt) 
states  eighteen  inches  to  be  quite  sufficient — twice  the  length 
of  a  small  sheet  of  letter-paper.  The  printer's  devil  who  car- 
ries our  works  to  the  press,  informs  us,  that  the  allowance  to 
the  demons  of  the  type  is  double  foolscap  length,  or  twenty- 
four  inches.  The  great  city  upholsterers  generally  consider  six 
feet  as  barely  sufficient  for  a  person  rising  in  business,  and  as* 
fiisting  occasionally  at  official  banquets* 

Mrs  Fry's  *  system  is  well  spoken  of  by  Mr  Bigge;  and  ita 
useful  effect  in  promoting  order  and  decency  among  floating 
convicts  fully  admitted. 

In  a  voyage  to  Botany  Bay  by  Mr  Read,  he  states  thaty 
while  the  convict  vessel  lay  at  anchor,  about  to  sail,  a  boat 
from  shore  reached  the  ship,  and  from  it  stepped  a  clerk  of  the? 
Bank  of  England*  The  convicts  felicitated  themselves  upon  the 
acqui^ion  of  so  gentlemanlike  a  companion ;  but  it  soon  turn- 

*  We  are  sorry  it  should  have  been  imagined,  frora  some  of  oui* 
late  observations  on  prison  discipline,  that  we  meant  to  disparage  the 
exertions  of  Mrs  Fry.  For  prisoners  before  trial,  it  is  perfect ;  but 
#here  imprisonment  is  intended  for  punishment,  and  not  for  deten** 
tion,  it  requires,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  a  very  different 
•ystem.  The  Prison  Society  (an  excellent,  hotfcurable,  and  most 
useful  institution  of  soajg-ofthe  best  men  in  England)  have  certainly, 
in  their  first  Numbers,  wHen  into  the  common  mistake,  of  supposing 
that  the  reformation  of  the  culprit,  and  not  the  prevention  of  the  crime, 
was  the  main  object  of  imprisonment*;-*  and  have,  in  consequence, 
taken  some  false  views  of  the  method  oF?reating  prisoners — the  ex- 
position of  which,  after  the  usual  manner  of  flesh  and  blood,  makes 
fhem  a  little  angry.  But,  in  objects  of  so  high  a  nature,  what  mat- 
ters toho  it  right  ?— ^th«  only  question  is,   IV-hat  it  ngbt  ? 
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^  out  that  the  visitant  had  ^o  intention  of  making  so  long  a 
Toyage.  Finding  that  they  were  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  company,  the  convicts  very  naturally  thought  of  picking 
his  pockets ;  the  necessity  of  which  professional  measure  was 
prevented,  bv  a  speedy  distribution  of  their  contents.  Forth 
from  his  bill-case,  this  votary  of  Plutus  drew  his  nitid  New- 
lands;  all  the  forgers  and  utterers  were  mustered  on  deck; 
and  to  each  of  them  was  well  and  truly  paid  into  his  hand,  a 
five  pound  note ;  less  acceptable,  perhaps,  than  if  privately  re- 
moved from  the  person,  but  still  joyfully  received.  This*  was 
well  intended  on  tne  part  of  the  Directors :  But  the  consequences 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate ;  a  large  stock  of  rum  was 
immediately  laid  in  from  the  circumambient  slop  boats ;  and 
the  materials  of  constant  intoxication  secured  for  the  rest  of 
the  voyage. 

The  foUowmg  account  of  pastoral  convicts  is  striking  and 
picturesque. 

*  I  observed  that  a  great  many  of  the  convicts  in  Van  Dieman^s 
Land  wore  jackets  and  trowsers  or  the  kangaroo  skin,  and  somelines 
caps  of  the  same  material,  which  they  obtain  from  the  stock-keep- 
ers who  are  employed  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  labour  of 
several  of  them  differs,  in  this  respect,  from  that  of  the  convicts  in 
Kew  South  Wales,  and  is  rather  pastoral  than  agricultural.  Permis- 
sion having  been  given,  for  the  last  five  years,  to  the  settlers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  ranges  of  open  plains  and  vallies  that  lie  on  either 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Austin's  Ferry  to  Launceston,  a  dis- 
tance of  120  miles,  their  flocks  and  herds  have  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  convict  shepherds  and  stock- keepers,  who  are  sent  to 
these  cattle  ranges,  distant  sometimes  30  or  40  miles  from  their  mas- 
ter*s  estates. 

^  The  boundaries  of  these  tracts  are  described  in  the  tickets  of 
occupation  by  which  they  are  held,  and  which  are  made  renewable 
every  year,  on  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  lieutenant-governor's  clerk. 
One  or  more  convicts  are  stationed  on  them,  to  attend  to  the  flocks 
and  cattle,  and  are  supplied  with  wheat,  tea  and  sugar,  at  the  moirth- 
ly  visits  of  the  owner.  They  are  allowed  the  use  of  a  musket  and  a 
few  cartridges  to  defend  themselves  against  the  natives ;  and  tliey 
have  also  dogs,  with  which  they  hunt  the  kangaroos,  whose  flesh 
they  eat,  and  dispose  of  their  skins  to. persons  passing  from  Hobart 
Town  to  Launceston,  in  exchange  for  tea  and  sugar.  They  thus 
obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  culti- 
vating a  few  vegetables.  Their  habitations  are  made  of  turf  and 
thatclied,  as  the  bark  of  the  dwarf  eucalyptus,  or  gum-trees  of  the 
plains ;  and  the  interior,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  is  not  of  sufficient 
expanse  to  form  covering  or  shelter. — Report^  pp.  107,  108. 

A  ^London  thief,  clothed  in  kangaroo's  skins,  lodged  under 
the  bark  of  the  dwarf  eucalyptus,  and  keeping  sheep,  fourteen 
thousand  mUes  from  Piccadilly,  with  a  crook  bent  into  the 
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shape  of  ft  picklock,  is  not  an  uninteresting  picture ;  and  an  ea- 
graving  of  it  might  have  a  very  salutary  effect, — ^provided  no 
engraving  were  made  of  his  convict  master^  to  whom  the  sheep 
belong. 

The  Maroon  Indians  were  hunted  by  dogs — the  fugitive 
convicts  are  recovered  by  the  natives. 

*  The  native  blacks  that  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Hun- 
ter and  Port  Stephens,  have  become  very  active  in  retaking  the  fugi- 
tive convicts.  They  accompany  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  in  pur- 
suit, and,  by  the  extraordinary  strength  of  sight  they  possess,  im- 
proved by  their  daily  exercise  of  it  in  pursuit  of  kangaroos  and 
opossums,  they  can  trace  to  a  great  distance,  with  wonderful  accu- 
racy, the  impressions  of  the  human  foot.  Nor  are  they  afraid  of 
meeting  the  fugitive  convicts  in  the  woods,  when  sent  in  their  pur- 
suit, mthout  the  soldiers  ;  by  their  skill  in  throwing  their  long  and 
pointed  wooden  darts,  they  wound  and  disable  them,  strip  them  of 
their  clothes,  and  bring  them  back  as  prisoners,  by  unknown  roadu 
and  paths,  to  the  Coal  River. 

'  They  are  rewarded  for  these  enterprises  by  presents  of  maize 
and  blankets;  and,  notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of  revenge 
from  the  convicts  whom  they  bring  back,  they  continue  to  live  in 
Newcastle  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but  are  observed  to  prefer  the  so- 
ciety of  the  soldiers  to  that  of  the  convicts. ' — Report,  p.  117. 

Of  the  convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  Mr  Bigge  found  about 
eight  or  nine  in  an  hundred  to  be  persons  of  respectable  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  though  the  evidence  respecting  them  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  But  the  most  striking  and  consolatory  pas^ 
sage  in  the  whole  Report,  is  the  following. 

'  The  marriage  of  the  native-born  youths  with  female  convicts 
are  very  rare ;  a  circumstance  that  is  attributable  to  the  general  dis<r 
inclination  to  early  marriage  that  is  observable  amongst  them,  and 
partly  to  the  abandoned  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  female  convicts ; 
but  chiefly  to  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  native-born  youths,  approach- 
ing to  contempt  for  the  vices  and  depravity  of  the  convicts,  even 
when  manifested  in  the  persons  of  their  own  parents.  '^^Report^ 
p.  105. 

Every  thing  is  to  be  ei^pected  from  these  feelings.  They 
convey  to  the  mother  country  the  first  proof  that  the  founda- 
tions of  a  mighty  empire  af'e  laid. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Governor  Macquarrie 
contending  with  Mr  Bigge,  that  it  was  no  part  of  his,  the  Go- 
vernor's, duty  to  select  and  separate  the  useless  from  the  useful 
convicts,  or  to  determine,  except  in  particular  cases,  to  whom 
they  are  to  be  assigned.  In  other  words,  he  wishes  to  effect 
the  customary  separation  of  salary  and  duty — the  grand  prin- 
ciple which  appears  to  pervade  all  human  institutions,  and  to 
be  the  most  invincible  of  all  human  abuses.     Not  only  are 
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Church,  King,  and  State,  alliiredby  this  principle  of  vicarioiwi 
labour,  but  the  pot-  boy  has  a  lower  pot-boy,  who,  for  a  small 
portion  of  the  small  gains  of  his  principal,  arranges,  with  in* 
exhaustible  sedulity,  the  subdivided  portions  of  drink,  and, 
intensely  perspiring,  disperses,  in  bright  piswter,  the  frothy  ele- 
pients  of  joy. 

There  is  a  very  awkward  story  of  a  severe  flogging  inflicted 
upon  three  freemen  by  Governor  Macquarrie,  without  comi- 
plaint  to,  or  intervention  of,  any  magistrate;  a  fact  not  de- 
nied by  the  Governor,  and  for  which  no  adequate  apology,  nor 
any  thing  approaching  to  an  adequate  apology,  is  offeredf 
These  Asiatic  and  Satrapical  proceedings,  however,  we  have  rea- 
son to  think,  are  exceedingly  disrelished  by  London  Juries.  The 
profits  of  having  been  unjustly  flogged  at  Botany  Bay  (Scarlett 
|br  the  pkhitifF)  is  good  property,  and  would  fetch  a  very  consi- 
derable sum  at  the  Auction  ]Vlart.  The  Governor,  in  many 
instances,  appears  to  have  confounded  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
particular  measures,  with  systematic  opposition  to  his  Govern- 
jnent,  and  to  have  treated  as  disaffected  persons  those  whom,  in 
favoprite  measures,  he  could  not  persuade  by  his  arguments,  nor 
influence  by  his  example,  and  on  points  where  every  man  has  a 
jright  to  judge  for  himself,  and  where  authority  has  no  legitimate 
fight  to  interfere,  much  less  to  dictate. 

To  the  charges  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Mr  Bigge,  ^r 
Bennet  ^dds,  from  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Jail  Commit- 
tee, that  the  fees  in  the  Governor's  Court,  collected  by  tlie  au- 
tljority  of  the  Governor,  are  most  exorbitant  and  oppressive; 
jind  that  illegal  taxes  are  collected  under  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Governor?  It  has  been  made,  by  colonial  regulations,  a 
jDapital  offence  to  steal  the  wild  cattle;  and,  in  1816,  three  per- 
sons were  convicted  of  stealing  a  wild  bull,  t/ie  jproperty  of  our 
fioverergn  Lord  the  King,  Now,  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
(whatever  be  his  other  merits  or  demerits)  is  certainly  a  very 
good  natured  man,  and  would  be  the  first  to  lament  that  an  un- 
|iappy  convict  was  sentenced  to  death  for  killing  one  of  his  wild 
bulls  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  cases  of  Mr  Moore 
^nd  of  William  Stewart,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Bennet,  are  very 
(Strong,  {f  they  are  answerable,  they  should  be  answered.  The 
(Concluding  letter  to  Mr  Stewart,  is,  to  us,  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  unfitness  of  Colonel  Macquarrie  for  the  situatio?i 
jn  which  he  was  placed.  The  Ministry  at  home,  after  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  letter  was  proved,  should  have  seized  upon  the 
fki;%i  decent  pretext  of  recalling  the  Governor,  of  thanking  him 
in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign,  lor  his  valuable  services  (not  omit- 
ting his  care  of  the  wild  biills)  and  of  dismissing  him  to  half 
paj — and  ji^si^piific^ncc.  ^   '  ' 
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As  to  the  Trml  by  Juiy,  we  cannot  agree  wkh  Mr  Berinet,  that 
it  would  be  right  to  introduce  it  at  present,  for  reasons  we  have 
given  in  a  previous  Article,  and  which  we  see  no  reason  for  alter- 
ing. The  time  of  course  will  come  when  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unjust  and  absurd,  to  refuse  to  that  settlement  the  benefit 
of  popular  institutions.  But  they  are  too  young,  too  few,  and  too 
deficient  for  such  civilized  machinery  at  present.  *  I  cannot  come 
to  serve  upon  the  Jury, — the  waters  of  the  Hawksbury  arc  out, 
and  I  have  a  mile  to  swim, — the  kangaroos  will  break  into  my 
corn, — the  convicts  have  robbed  me, — my  little  boy  has  beeii 
bitten  by  an  ornithorynchus  paradoxus, — I  have  sent  a  man 
fifty  miles  with  a  sack  of  flour  to  buy  a  pair  of  breeches  for  the 
assizes,  and  he  is  not  returned. '  These  are  the  excuses  which, 
in  new  colonies,  always  prevent  Trial  by  Jury ;  and  make  it 
desirable  for  the  first  half  century  of  their  existence,  that  they 
should  live  under  the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  despotism, — 
such  modified  despotism  (we  mean)  as  a  British  House  of  Com-^ 
mons  (always  containing  men  as  bold  and  honest  as  the  Member 
for  Shrewsbury)  will  permit,  in  the  Governors  of  their  distant 
colonies. 

Such  are  the  opinions  formed  of  the  conduct  of  Governor 
Macquarrie  by  Mr  Bigge.  Not  the  slightest  insinuation  is  made 
against  the  integrity  ot  his  character.  Though  almost  every  body 
dse  has  a  job,  we  do  not  perceive  that  any  is  imputed  to  thir 
gentleman;  but  he  is  negligent,  expensive,  arbitrary,  ignorant,  and 
clearly  deficient  in  abilities  for  the  task  committed  to  his  charge. 
It  is  our  decided  opinion,  therefore,  that  Mr  Bennet  has  render- 
ed a  valuable  service  to  the  public,  in  attacking  and  exposing 
his  conduct.  As  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  charge  against  the  Governor ;  but  a  gentleman,  and 
a  very  honest  man,  may  very  easily  ruin  a  very  fine  colony.  The 
colony  itself,  disincumbered  of  Colonel  Lachlan  Macquarrie; 
will  probably  become  a  very  fine  empire;  but  we  can  scarcely 
believe  it  is  of  any  present  utility  as  a  place  of  punishment. 
The  history  of  emancipated  convicts,  who  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  their  industry  and  their  speculations,  neces- 
sarily reaches  this  country,  and  prevents  men  who  are  goaded 
by  want,  apd  hovering  between  vice  and  virtue,  from  looking 
upon  it  as  a  place  of  suffering — perhaps  leads  them  to  consider 
it  as  the  land  of  hope  and  refuge,  to  them  unattainable,  except 
by  the  commission  of  crime.  And  so  they  lift  up  their  hands 
at  the  Bar,  hoping  to  be  transported, — 

*  Stabant  orantes  primi  transmittere  cursum 
Tendebant(}ue  maiius,  ripae  uiterioris  amore.  * 

Jt  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  that  these 
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raticing  histories  of  convict  prosperity  should  be  prevented,  by 
one  uniform  system  of  severity  exercised  in  New  South  Wales, 
upon  all  transported  persons.  Such  different  degrees  of  guilt 
are  included  under  the  term  of  convict,  that  it  would  violate 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  every  principle  of  justice,  to  deal 
out  one  measure  of  punishment  to  ail.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  this  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  We  want  new  gradations  of 
guilt  to  be  established  by  law — ^new  names  for  those  gradations 
—and  a  different  measure  of  good  and  evil  treatment  attached 
to  those  denominations.  In  this  manner,  the  mere  convict^  the 
rogue  and  convict^  and  the  incorrigible  convict^  would  expect, 
upon  their  landing,  to  be  treated  with  very  different  degrees  of 
severity.  The  first  might  be  merely  detained  in  New  South 
Wales  without  labour  or  coercion  ;  the  second  compelled,  at  all 
events,  to  work  out  two-thirds  of  his  time,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  remission ;  and  the  third  be  destined  at  once  for  the 
Coal  River.  If  these  consequences  steadily  followed  these  gra* 
dations  of  conviction,  they  would  soon  be  understood  by  the 
felonious  world  at  home.  At  present,  the  prosperity  of  the  best 
convicts  is  considered  to  be  attainable  by  all ;  and  transporta- 
tion to  another  hemisphere  is  looked  upon  as  the  renovation  of 
fidlen  fortunes,  and  the  passport  to  wealth  and  power. 

Another  circumstance,  which  destroys  all  idea  of  punish-^ 
ment  in  transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  is  the  enormous 
^cpense  which  that  settlement  would  occasion,  if  it  really  was 
made  a  place  of  punishment.  A  little  wicked  tailor  arrives,  of 
no  use  to  the  architectural  projects  of  the  Governor.  He  is  turn- 
ed over  to  a  settler,  who  leases  this  sartorial  Borgia  his  liberty 
for  five  shillings  per  week,  and  allows  him  to  steal  and  snip^ 
what,  when,  and  where  he  can.  The  excuse  for  this  mockery 
of  ail  law  and  justice  is,  that  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  is 
saved  to  the  Government  at  home.  But  the  expense  is  not 
saved  to  the  country  at  large.  The  nefarious  needleman  writes 
home,  that  he  is  as  comfortable  as  a  finger  in  a  thimble  I 
that  though  a  fraction  only  of  humanity,  he  has  several  wives, 
and  is  filled  every  day  with  rum  and  kangaroo.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  lost  upon  the  shop-board;  and,  for  the  saving  of  fifteen- 
pence  per  day,  the  foundation  of  many  criminal  tailors  is  laid. 
What  is  true  of  tailors,  is  true  of  tinkers  and  all  other  trades. 
The  chances  of  escape  from  labour,  and  of  manumission  in  the 
Bay,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  are  accurately  reported,  and  per- 
fectly understood  in  the  flash-houses  of  St  Giles ;  and,  while 
Karl  Bathurst  is  full  of  jokes  and  joy,  public  morals  are  thus 
s^ped  to  their'foundation* 
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Art  V.  Cottage  Economy.  By  William  Cobbett.  Small 
Swo.  pp.  207.  Stereotype  Edition.  London,  Clement^ 
1822. 

HPhis  is  an  excellent  Uttle  book— written  not  only  with  ad- 
*^  mirable  clearness  and  good  sen^e,  but  in  a  very  earnest' 
and  entertaining  manner — and  abounding  with  kind  and  good 
feelings,  as  weU  as  with  most  valuable  information :  And  as  we- 
have  never  scrupled  openly  to  express  our  disapprobation  of 
Mr  Cobbett's  conduct  and  writings,  when  we  thought  him  in- 
the  virxovkgy  we  shall  scarcely  be  suspected  of  particdity  in  the 
gratitude  we  now  profess  to  him,  and  the  endeavour  we  make 
to  assist  his  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  by  far  the  most  numer-^ 
ous  and  important  part  of  society — the  labouring  classes.  Hi& 
work  is  addresse^  to  them ; — ofur  observations  must  be  under-, 
stood  as  principally  intended  to  impress  upon  the  wealthier  or- 
ders of  the  community  the  duty  of  promoting  among  their  de- 
pendents and  neighbours  the  circulation  and  peru^  of  sucb 
really -useful  publications. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  fundamental  position  up- 
on which  this  work  proceeds— that  all  substantial  improvement 
in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  poor,  must  begin  with  an 
amendment  of  their  condition ;  they  must  be  enabled  to  live- 
more  comfortably,  and  they  will  soon  have  a  greater  respect  for 
themselves,  and  more  just  ideas  of  their  duties  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  comfortable  living,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
we  mean  only  a  sufficiency  of  plain  food,  plain  clothing,  and 
lodging  both  weather-proof  and  warm  enough  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  Luxuries  are  out  of  the  question,  excepting  ' 
a  little  variety  in  their  simple  fare  may  be  deemed  such ;  and 
even  necessaries  in  sufficient  quantities  they  cannot  enjoy  with- 
out the  strictest  economy,  joined  to  unremitting  labour.  Who-* 
ever  assists  them,  therefore,  either  in  turning  their  labour  to  better 
account,  or,  which  is  if  possible  more  important,  in  turning  those 
hours  to  profit  which  are  not  devoted  to  ordinary  labour,  or 
in  making  their  scanty  means  go  further  towards  supplying 
their  wants,  or  in  obtaining  from  the  same  means  a  more  whole- 
some and  agreeable  living,  is  a  real  benefactor  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  not  only  provides  for  its  physical  wants,  but  raises  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  its  members.  Upon  one 
or  two  points  we  certainly  differ  with  Mr  Cobbett,  but  rather 
in  the  manner  of  stating  the  questions,  than,  upon  their  merits ; 
for  a  little  explanation  will  show,  that  he  himself,  in  reality, 
holds  the  same  doctrine,  or  rather,  that  the  dispute  is  chiefly 
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about  words*  In  general,  thinking  very  highlj  of  bis  book, 
we  shall  proceed  to  make  the  reader  better  acquainted  with  it, 
reserving  for  the  conclusion  our  observations  upon  the  contro- 
versial matter,  and  adverting  now  to  things  upon  which  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  can  hardly  exist. 

.  W6  entirely  dgree  with  our  author,  in  a  doctrine  which  runs 
dirou^  his  whole  book^  that  the  food  of  the  labourer  should 
^ionstfit  of  good  wholesome  Bread  and  a  certain  portion  of  meat  and 
beer,  the  two  latter  articles  varying  in  quantity  according  to  the 
reason  of  the  year,  imd  being  most  abundant,  of  course,  at  har- 
test  time.  That  bread  is  preferable  to  vegetables,  even  to  po- 
tatoes, and  that  beer  is  by  much  the  best  beverage  for  labour- 
ing men,,  are  positions  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated 
upon  the  poor;  and  We  earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of  those  to 
whom  the  poor  naturally  look,  for  guidance  and  aid,  while  we  show 
bow  well  these  positions  are  founded.  Unquestionably  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  taste ;  and  habit  may  have  the  effect  of  making  men 
prefer  a  worse  kind  of  food.  But  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be 
more  expensive,  less  nourishing,  and  less  healthy,  reason  should 
gradually  wean  men  from  its  use.  No  one  doubts  the  usefulness 
of  dissuading  the  poor  from  drunkenness,  or  even  from  drink- 
ing any  quantity  of  spirits  in  preference  to  malt  liquor.  Is  it 
less  useful,  or  more  hopeless,  to  recommend  such  a  change  in 
their  food  as  must  conduce  both  to  economy  and  health  ?  But 
we  are  about  to  join  Mr  Cobbett  in  preaching,  not  merely 
bread  and  meat  against  potatoes,  but  beer  against  spirits  of  all 
Borts,  and  tea,  or  any  other  slops  that  may  be  substituted  for  it, 
and  in  holding  a  certain  portion  of  beer  to  be  among  the  ne- 
cessaries of  a  labourer's  life. 

Whether  potatoe  culture  is  the  best  husbandry,  that  is,  the 
best  adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  landowner,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion we  have  here  to  discuss.  If,  indeed,  a  people  be  content 
to  have  a  bare  existence,  living  more  like  beasts  than  men,  then 
an  acre  of  land  may  possibly  fetch  more  rent  by  being  devoted  to 
raise  this  produce,  and  so  to  feed  more  wretched  creatures  than 
if  it  were  applied  to  creaite  human  food.  We  mention  this  as 
possible ;  but  we  are  bv  no  means  sure  of  its  truth  ;  for  certain- 
ly the  labour  bestowed  on  other  things  than  raising  the  crop, 
must  pay  the  rent,  and  that  labour  will  be  far  mferior  in  ejQ^- 
oacy  to  the  work  of  well  fed  men.  But  even  if  it  were  true 
that  more  may  be  got  for  land  by  thus  tilling  it,  can  there  be 
8  greater  curse  to  a  country  than  that  its  inhabitants  should  be  so 
degraded  ?  For  a  necessary  condition  of  the  question  (admit- 
ting every  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favour  or  the  landlord's 
profit)  is^  ^at  the  labouring  classes  should  be  in  such  a  s^i^te^ 
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•6  grovelling  In  their  ideas  and  tastes,  as  to  be  satidHed  widi 
the  v^ry  lowest  quantity  and  worst  kind  of  nutriment  on  which 
soul  ami  body  can  be  kept  together.  It  hai'diy  requires  the 
bear  neighbourhood  of  the  Irish  to  iUustrs^e  the  cons&qnences 
of  such  a  system ;  but«  putting  all  moral  conaideratiohs  out  of 
the  question,  the  history  of  that  unhappy  people  show?,  that  any 
nation  living  on  potatoes  is  hardly  less  liable  to  pestilence  than 
the  people  of  the  Levant,  both  from  th^  impoverish jnent  of 
their  blood,  the  filthiness  of  their  h^ibfte,  and  the  direct  tetid-' 
ency  of  a  diseased  crop  to  engender  typhus  fever.  In  oar  view 
of  the  subject,  then,  it  signifies  absolutely  tiotMng  even  to  ad^ 
mit  that  no  other  eukure  coukl  dra^^  nearly  %6  much  prc^ 
from  the  soil.  Let  it  be  assumed,  tbat^  by  this  means,  land 
may  be  made  to  yield  five  or  six  pound?  an  acre  of  rent,  our 
dnswer  is  pl^in ;  it  does  so  by  the  people  vi^ho  till  it  being  a& 
dieted  with  a  brutalizing  prc^efisily  to  live  comfortless  and  de- 

fraded,  consuming  their  existence  in  feeding  and  sieepiiTg  tmA 
lling  like  animals,  and,  like  animals,  propagating  a  rac6  as 
groveling  as  themselv^.  Nay,  we  cati  imagine  a  peopU  sunk 
in  carelessness  of  human  enjoymentis  still  more  humiliating,  and 
enabling  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  derive  a  still  larger . profit  &om 
Its  produce.  They  might  go  wholly  naked  Instead  of  half 
naked,  as  they  now  do ;  salt  and  a  mouthful  of  milk,  and^  from 
time  to  time,  a  bit  of  butter  or  fat,  might  be  spared ;  the  mite 
given  to  the  priest  might  be  withheld;  and  life  might  be,  by  pos^ 
aibility,  sustained  upon  some  more  vile  root^  and  taken  in  half 
the  quantity  ;  nay,  we  know  not  that  they  might  not  dwell  in 
caves,  or  burrow  under  ground ;  and  Whjr  should  not  vermin  of 
idl  kinds,  and  even  their  own  species,  wheti  driven  by  misery* 
out  of  existeDce,  be  devoured  by  the  mope  wretched  survivors  ? 
It  >^nts  bot  a  still  further  degradation  of  the  appetites  and 
tastes  of  men  to  beget  these  somewhat  baser  habits  of  life  \  and 
then  the  landlord,  having  always  the  meansi  in  his  bands  of  at- 
fording  them  sustenance,  and  their  estimate  of  what  is  su^ten- 
tation  regulating  their  own  share  of  the  produce,  the  residue, 
which  is  his  rent,  would  be  augmented.  Yet  who  could  for  an 
Tnstant  listen  to  this  rise  of  rent  as  any  argument  whatever  in 
favour  of  such  further  degradation  of  the  species  ?  So  we  hold 
the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted  in  favour  of  the  rents  derived 
from  potatoe  husbandry  to  be  futile,  and  we  are  comparatively 
indifferent  to  the  way  in  which  the  question  of  fact  may  be  de- 
cided. For  we  are  contending  that  the  people  ought  not  to 
put  themselves  in  the  situation  which  alone  can  enable  such 
y-ents  to  be  obtained.  Mr  Gobbett,  however,  with  the  same 
f  ppyi^^on  of  the  fiindamental  objections  to  this  food>  denies 
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its  superior  economy;  and  it  is  fit  we  should  state  his  esti* 
mates. 

He  first  calculates  the  relative  produce  of  land  under  wheat 
and  potatoes*  An  acre  will,  he  says,  produce  300  bushels  of 
of  the  latter,  and,  on  an  average,  52  of  the  former.  A  bushd 
of  wheat  weighing  60  pounds,  will  give  65  pounds  of  house- 
hold bread,  beside  the  bran ;  so  that  the  acre  will  yield  2080 
pounds  of  good  bread ;  while  the  same  acre  in  potatoes  will  only 

Jnve  at  56  pounds  a  bushel  16,800,  *  of  which  only  one-tenth  is 
ound  to  be  nutritious  matter,  equal  to  bread ;  so  that  a  fourth 
part  more  nutriment  is  derived  from  the  wheat  than  from  the  po- 
tatoe  crop.  Then  the  expense  of  seed  and  planting  are  about 
equal ;  but  the  potatoes  require  cultivation  during  their  growth^ 
which  the  wheat  does  not,  and  a  large  cost  for  gathering,  hous- 
ing, and  keeping,  beside  that  of  loss  by  frost;  and ^hey  yield 
nothing  in  the  place  of  straw,  which,  from  the  wheat  crop,  may 
be  worth  four  or  five  pounds  an  acre.  ^  Then  comes  (says  our 
author)  the  expense  of  cooking.  The  thirty-two  bushels  of 
wheat,  supposing  a  bushel  to  be  baked  at  a  time  (which  would 
be  the  case  in  a  large  family)  would  demand  thirty-two  AecUings 
of  the  oven.  Suppose  a  bushel  of  potatoes  to  be  cooked  every 
day,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  this  bread,  then  we  have 
nine  hundred  boilings  of  the  pot ;  unless  cold  potatoes  be  eaten 
at  some  of  the  meals ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  diet  must  be 
cheering  indeed  I  Think  of  the  labour f  think  of  the  time;  think 
of  all  the  peelings,  and  scrapings,  and  washings^  ^nd  messings 
attending  these  nine  hundred  boilings  of  tfie  pot !  For  it  must 
be  a  considerable  time  before  English  people  can  be  brought 
to  eat  potatoes  in  the  Irish  style ;  £at  is  to  say,  scratch  them 
out  of  the  earth  with  their  paws,  toss  them  into  a  pot  without 
washing;  and,  when  boiled,  turn  diem  out  upon  a  oir^)r  board, 
and  then  sit  round  that  board,  peel  the  skin  and  dirt  nrom  one 
at  a  time,  and  eat  the  inside. ' 
He  next  calculates  upon  the  market  prices  of  the  two  articles; 
and  in  this  evei^  consumer  may  readily  follow  him.  When 
wheat  is  ten  shillings  the  bushel,  he  reckons  potatoes  at  two.  A 
bushel  of  the  former  gives  65  pounds  of  bread,  and  ten  of  bran ; 
a  bushel  of  the  latter  five  pounds  and  a  half  of  nutritious  mat- 
ter, equal  to  bread ;  so  that  for  ten  shillings  expended  on  wheat, 
you  have  60  pounds  of  bread  (setting  the  bran  and  five  pounds 
of  bread  against  the  expenses  of  grinding  and  baking)  while, 

*  The  author  says  1830  pounds  nutriment ;  but  his  calculation 
would  make  it  1680— his  error  being  unfavourable  to  his  own  ar* 
guneat. 
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£oT  the  same  sum  laid  out  in  potatoes^  you  have  only  27^  pounds 
of  nutriment?  beside  baring  the  cost  of  cooking  and  salt.  In 
shorty  he  reckons  the  wheat  as  half  the  cost  of  the  potatoes. 
We  may  observe,  that  the  experiments  made  upon  the  nutri- 
tious qualities  of  different  kinds  of  food,  do  not  place  potatoes 
so  much  lower  than  bread,  as  this  calculation  assumes;  but 
even,  if  we  supposed  the  difference  to  be  only  half  as  great  as 
Mr  Cobbett  states,  there  is  a  very  considerable  advantage  on  the 
side  of  wheat. 

The  advantage  of  using  bread  in  preference  to  roots,  is  not, 
however,  the  only  inference  deduced  from  these  statements; 
that  of  families  baking  their  own  bread,  follows  equally  from 
them,  and  from  attending  to  the  economy  of  this  most  useful 

Erocess.  It  appears,  that  when  wheat  is  selling  for  7s.  6d.  per 
ushel,  the  whole  cost  of  a  bushel  of  fine  bread  baked  at  home, 
or  13  quartern  loaves  and  a  half,  is  8s.  4d. ;  for  the  same  loaves 
the  London  baker  charges  about  l^s.  8d.,  and  the  country 
baker  about  13s.  4d.;  being  a  saving  on  the  transaction  of  5s. 
in  country,  and  6s.  in  town — ^beside  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
always  eating  the  purest  and  best  bread ;  and  allowing  a  shil- 
ling for  heating  the  oven  (or  baking  at  a  publick  one)  and  half 
a  bushel  for  the  week's  consumption,  the  labourer  may  thus  save 
about  five  guineas  a  year,  the  sixth  part  of  his  wages.  The  sav- 
ing is  much  greater,  however;  because,  if  he  bakes  at  home,  he 
may  use  coarse  bread,  as  equal  parts  of  rye  and  wheat,  or  of  rye, 
wheat  and  barley,  which  is  extremely  palatable,  very  whole- 
some, and  as  nutritious  as  any  bread  can  be.  For  a  variety  of 
exhortations  to  baking,  in  language  always  plain,  and  often  very 
striking,  we  must  refer  to  the  Dook ;  but  we  shall  give  the  fol- 
lowing characteristick  passage  with  which  he  concludes,  after 
going  through  a  minute  description  of  the  process,  which  we 
can  confidently  assure  the  reader  will  quite  suffice  to  teach  any 
one,  hitherto  ignorant  of  it — a  remark  applicable  to  all  the  di- 
rections contained  in  this  little  volume. 

*  And,  what  is  there,  worthy  of  the  name  of  plague^  or  trouble,  in 
all  this  ?  Here  is  no  dirt,  no  filth,  no  rubbish,  no  lUter,  no  slop. 
And,  pray,  what  can  be  {^easanter  to  behold?  Talk,  indeed,  of 
your  pantomimes  and  gaudy  shows ;  your  processions  and  installa- 
tions and  coronations !  Give  me,  for  a  beautiful  sight,  a  neat  and 
smart  woman,  heating  her  oven  and  setting  her  bread !  And,  if  the 
bustle  do  make  the  sign  of  labour  glisten  on  her  brow,  where  is  the 
man  that  would  not  kiss  that  off,  rather  than  lick  the  plaster  from  the 
cheek  of  a  dutchess  ? 

And,  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  good,  wholesome  food,  sufficient 
for  a  considerable  family  for  a  week,  prepared  in  three  or  four 
hours.    To  get  this  quantity  of  food,  fit  to  be  eaten,  in  the  shape  of 
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polatoeiiy  2ow  tnan^fflres ;  what  a  i^ashingr,  what  ft  boHtti^,  what  sC 
peeling*  what  a  sloping,  and  what  a  itiess^ing !  The  edttage  eter<^ 
lastingly  in  a  litter ;  the  woman's  hands  everlastingly  wet  and  dirty  % 
the  children  grimed  up  to  the  eyes  with  dust  fixt  on  by  the  potatoe- 
i^arch,  and  ragged  as  colts,  thq  |>oor  mother's  time  all  being  deToted 
to  the  everlasting  boilings  of  the  pot !  Can  any  man,  who  knowa 
any  thing  of  the  labourer's  life,  deny  this  ? '     pp.  77,  78. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  iuiidamental  proposition  in  favour 
of  Beer.  Our  author  does  not  argue  so  much  for  th.is  beverage 
generally^  as  for  it  in  preference  to  others^  a^uming  that  some 
must  be  used.  We  fear  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country 
\vhere  the  labourer  seldom  lifts  his  thoughts  higher  than  water^ 
unless  it  be  towards  a  little  milk.  But  there  can  be  no  doubf^ 
that  unless  his  family  be  numerous,  be  should,  at  all  times,  be 
able,  from  bis  wages,  with  a  strict  economy,  to  partake  of  this 
liquor,  which  is  not  only,  moderately  used,  highly  conducive  to 
his  recreation,  but  also  to  his  health  and  strength.  Undoubted* 
ly  however,  the  first  step  to  obtain  it,  is  rigid  abstinence  from 
^1  other  liquors,  an  entire  abandonment  of  spirits  in  every 
place,  especially  at  tlie  publick- bouse,  an  avoidance  of  that  re* 
ceptacle  of  riot,  idleness,  and  extravagance,  altogether,  and  ia 
its  quality  of  alehouse,  as  well  as  ginshop — and  a  prohibitioni 
absolute  and  uncompromising,  of  tea.  Against  that  herb,  our 
author  makes  vigorous  and  successful  war;  and,  in  this  too,  we 
are  wholly  disposed  to  unite  our  forces  with  him*  To  suppose 
that  it  is  adapted  to  refresh  or  invigorate  men  for  hard  bodily 
labour  is  preposterous.  We  greatly  question  its  eflicacy  ia 
repairing  any  frame  however  delicate,  after  any  kind  of  exer^ 
tior,  however  refined;  but  to  fancy  it  calculated  for  the  relief 
of  a  ploughman,  or  a  mower,  or  a  reaper,  is  laughable.  And 
yet  we  grieve  to  think,  that  partly  owing  to  the  distresses  of 
the  bad  times,  which  drove  so  many  labourers  to  the  use  of 
stimulants, — which,  for  example,  inoculated  whole  district* 
of  manufacturers  with  a  taste  for  opium, — partly  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  taxes  upon  malt,  and  the  high  prices,  com  bin* 
ing  to  lower  the  quality  of  beer, — and  partly,  perhaps,  to 
the  influence  of  the  women  in  their  families,  a  very  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  off  late  years  in  substitute 
ing  for  good  wholesome  ale  and  small  beer,  the  vilest  com- 
pound that  ever  offended  the  senses  and  mocked  the  appetite^ 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  tea,  with  hardly  any  preten- 
sions to  the  character.  That  there  is  much  nourishment  in  ale, 
and  even  in  small  beer,  will  not  be  denied  ;  that  the  best  tea 
has  none,  seems  equally  clear.  What  remains  to  recommend 
it,  then,  but  a  tendency  to  affect  the  nerves^  which  the  substi- 
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tutes  for  it  actmally  in  ose  among  the  poor  certainly  possess  to  a 
more  pernicious  degree  ?  We  venture  to  assert,  that  when  a  la- 
bourer fancies  hi m&eif  refreshed  with  a  mess  of  this  stuff,  sweeten-* 
ed  by  the  coarsest  black  sugar,  and  by  azure  blue  milk,  it  is  only 
the  warmth  of  the  water  that  soothes  him  for  the  moment,  unless 
perhaps  the  sweetness  may  be  palatable  also.  Mr  Cobbett  re- 
gards it  as  unwholesome.  We  do  not  go  so  far,  unless  indeed 
some  of  the  deleterious  herbs  be  used,  which  have  often  been 
proved  to  be  employed  in  adulterating  it ;  but  that  whatever 
tendency  it  may  have  to  a£Pect  the  nerves  is  bad,  can  hardly  be 
denied.  We  only  conceive  that,  with  hard- working  men,  this 
must  be  counteracted.  In  every  thing  else  that  he  urges  a- 
gainst  it,  we  entirely  go  along  with  him,  and,  among  other  mat- 
ters, in  the  following  lively  picture  of  its  effects  on  the  economy 
of  a  cottage.     He  is  estimating  the  cost  of  the  tea  plan. 

*  And  now,  as  to  its  cost,  compared  with  that  of  beer.  I  shaR 
make  my  comparison  applicable  to  a  year,  or  three  hundred  and 
fiixty-five  days.  I  shall  suppose  the  tea  to  be  only  five  shillings  the 
pound ;  the  sugar  only  seven  pence ;  the  milk  only  two  pence  a 
quart.  The  prices  are  at  the  very  lowest.  I  shall  suppose  a  teapot 
to  cost  a. shilling,  six  cups  and  saucers  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
six  pewter  spoons  eighteenpence.  How  to  estimate  the  firing  I 
hardly  know  ;  but  certainly  there  must,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  be 
two  hundred  fires  made  that  would  not  bo  made»  were  it  not  for  tea 
drinking.  Then  comes  the  great  article  of  all,  the  time  employed  ii^ 
this  tea-making  affair.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  fire,  boil  water, 
make  the  tea,  drink  it,  wash  up  the  things,  sweep  up  the  fire  place, 
and  put  all  to  rights  again  in  a  less  space  of  time,  upon  an  ^verage^ 
than  two  hours.  However,  let  us  allow  one  hour  ;  and  here  we  have 
a  woman  occupied  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hours  in 
the  year,  or  thirty  whole  days,  at  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ;  that  is  to 
aay,  one  month  out  of  the  twelve  in  the  year,  besides  the  waste  of  the 
man^  time  in  hanging  about  waiting  for  the  tea  I  Needs  there  any 
thing  more  to  make  us  cease  to  wonder  at  seeing  labourers*  children 
with  dirty  linen  and  holes  in  the  heels  of  their  stockings  ?  Observe^ 
too,  that  tlie  time  thus  spent  is,  one  half  of  it,  the  best  time  of  tlie 
day.  It  is  the  top  of  the  nvorning,  wliich,  in  every  calling  of  Hfey 
contains  an  hour  worth  two  or  three  hours  of  the  afternoon.  By  the 
time  that  the  clattering  tea  tackle  is  out  of  the  way,  the  morning  it 
spoiled ;  its  prime  is  gone ;  and  any  work  that  is  to  be  done  after- 
wards  lags  heavily  along.  If  the  mother  has  to  go  out  to  work,  tlie' 
tea  affair  must  all  first  be  over.  She  comes  into  the  field,  in  summer 
time,  when  the  sun  has  gone  a  third  part  of  his  course.  She  has  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  encounter,  instead  of  having  her  work  done  and 
being  ready  to  return  home  at  an  early  hour.  Yet  early  she  must 
go,  too ;  for  there  is  the  fire  again  to  be  made,  the  clattering  tea 
tackle  again  td  come  forward ;  and,  even  in  the  longest  day  she  must 
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have  camUe  lights  irhich  never  ought  to  be  seen  in  a  cottage  (except 
,in  case  of  illness)  from  March  to  September.'    pp.  13-15. 
'     His  whole  calculation  is,  that  between  eleven  and  twelve 
^poui^ds  a  year  are  consumed  by  tea  drinking ;  and  he  sfaows^ 
■that  for  between  seven  and  eight  pounds,  the  labourer  may- 
brew  beer  enough  to  drink  two  quarts  a  day  in  his  family  from 
October  to  March  inclusive,  three  quarts  in  April  and  May^ 
four  quarts  in  June  and  September,  and  five  quarts  in  July  and 
August.     The  cost  of  brewing  utensils  is  not  more  than  the 
^savings  in  the  first  year.     When  the  poor  man  does  not  brew, 
but  trusts  to  the. alehouse,  he  must  first  drink  such  stuff  as  the 
.brewers  chuse  that  the  publican  shall  sell ;  next,  he  ipust  pay 
all  the  cost  and  profit  of  the  brewer ;  then  he  must  pay  that  of 
4be  publican,  including  his  license  stamp ;  and  he  must  also 
pay  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  barrel  beer  duty,  which  is  altogether 
saved  by  brewing  at  home,  it  bein/^  one  part  of  the  just  dnd 
'humane  policy  of  our  law,  that  the  rich,  who  almost  alone  are 
the  private  brewers  at  present,  should  pay  no  duty  upon  the  ale 
consumed  bv  themselves  and  their  pampered  domestics,  or  at  least 
only  the  naait-tax  of  20s.  a  quarter,  while  the  poor,  who  buy  from 
the  publican  or  the  common  brewer,  must  pay  both  that  and 
the  beer  duty.  Or  about  50s.  a  quarter.    But  the  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor  man.     He  has  only  to  brew  himself,  and  he 
obtains,  free  from  all  but  the  malt*tax,  good  strong  ale,  or  ex- 
cellent, palatable,  refreshing  small  beer,  with  no  considerable 
trouble,  and  at  a  most  reasonable  charge.     We  speak  from 
what  we  know  to  have  actually  happened,  when  we  say,  that 
the  directions  for  brewing,  given  in  tnis  little  book,  are  such  as 
|o  citable  any  person  or  ordinary  understanding  to  do  this. 
We  know,  that,  where  brewing  never  succeeded  before,  and 
where  there  was  no  previous  preparation  from  the  habits  of  the 
people,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  the  use  of  Mr 
Cobbett's  instructions  has  enabled  mere  novices  to  attain  com- 
plete success  from,  the  first. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  Parliament  to  throw  open  the  retail 
trade  in  beer  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  improving  the  qua- 
lity of  the  liquor  made  by  common  brewers,  and  as  equally 
conducive  to  the  morals  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  by  enabling 
them  to  buy  beer  without  seiiiing  for  it,  or,  as  more  frequently 
happens,  going  for  it  to  the  alehouse.  By  the  supreme  wisdom 
of  our  law  (notoriously  the*  perfection  of  human  reason),  the 
power  of  keeping  an  alehouse  is  confined  to  certain  individuals 
selected  by  the  Justices,  to  whom  this  is  a  most  valuable  branch 
of  patronage,  very  liable,  we  fear,  to  be  Abused  for  political 
purposes.     The  pretext  for  this  is  the  paternal  care  of  the  peo* 
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pie's  moralli  endangered  liy  the  multiplication  oFpublidc  hous^t 
inasmuch  (it  is  sagely  held)  as  a  man  will  drink  more  irhen 
there  are  four  alehouses  within  bis  reach,  than  when  there  ai^ 
only  two, — and .  more,  for  a  like  reason,  we  suppose,  when 
'there  are  four  glasses  upcm  a  given  table,  than  when  there 
are  only  two ;  for  certainly,  whatever  qualities  the  tippler  may 
have,  he  is  nc^  more  to  be  charged  with  ubicfttity  th|in  witn 
having  several  mouths ;  and  a  man  capaUe  of  being  in  only  OM 
place  at  once  can  hanlly  be  expected  to  benefit  by  the  ex- 
istence of  several  alehouses,  more  than  a  man  endowed  with 
a  dngle  month  can  avail  himself  of  several  cups  at  a  tim«i 
However,  be  the  reasoning  sound  or  laughable  on  which  the 
licensing  system  is  built,  its  professed  object  is  to  keep  men 
from  the  alehouse.    Then  comes  the  other  branch  of  the  law  in 
the  glory  of  its  wisdom ;  and  because  consistency  is  a  natural 
adjunct  of  perfect  reason,  it  drives  the  poor  to  the  alcbouse, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  by  providing,  that  none  butjrablieaafs' 
ahall  sell  beer  by  retail;  innocently  assuming,  no  doubt,  that 
the  poor  labourer  having  gone  to  the  alehouse  to  fetdi  a  pot  of 
beer,  will  stand  there  a  model  of  stoical  s^denial,  with  averted 
head,  demanding  his  modicum  of  liquor,  throwing  his  pence' 
across  the  threshold,  which  he  can  oh  no  account  cross,  and 
suddenly  hurry  back  from  the  cheerful  blaze,  the  jovial  sounds^ 
the  pernimed  atmosphere,  which  reign  within,  to  consume liia 
))urchase  in  solitude,  or  under  his  own  cottage  roof.     Why  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  buy  his  pot  of  beer,  as  well  as  his  loaf 
of  bread,  at  a  common  shop,  has  never  yet  been  explained. 
Indeed,  not  a  shadow  of  a  reascm  was  uimd  a^in^   Mi^ 
Br(»igham's  bill,  except  that  the  brewers  would  be  injured  by 
it;  not  that  it  was  ever  pretended  that  the  law,  absurd  as  it  is^ 
ever  gave  them,  or  that  any  cme  ever  dreamt  of  their  having,  m 
nbnopolv,  but  only  that  arrangements  having  been  made  by 
die  law  for  one  purpose,  the  brewers  bed  .contrived  to  engraft  a 
kind  of  monopoly  on  those  arrangements.     Perhaps  the  legisfc^ 
lature  may  not  continue  to  suictton  so  enormous  an  oppression 
tX  the  poor,  and  so  great  a  grievance  to  the  distressed  fiEurmer% 
who  suffer  severely  from  the  restricted  omsumption  of  bar« 
ley,  and  the  consequent  impossiWUty  of  turning  to  that  cul^ 
ture  much  land  now  unprofitaUy  empiG^ed  in  attempts  to  raisi^ 
wheat.  A  great  good  will  result  from  the  diange ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time^  the  poor  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands;  let 
them  brew,  and  they  at  once  get  gooid  and  chep  beer,  as  -fiir  at 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture  goes,  and  save  three  parts  in  five 
of  the  tax,  supposing  no  further  red uiction  of  it  tobeeflected^ 
An  ofd  and  sensible  mrmer  from  Sussex9  eoiamlned  before  tb# 
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Agricultural  Committee,  stated,  that  when  he  began  business 
forty  jears  ago,  there  was  not  a  labourer's  family  that  did  not 
brew  their  own  beer;  and  now  there  is  not  one' that  does,  unless 
by  chance  the  malt  be  giyen  them. 

We  have  thus  shown  how^  for  less  than  8/.  a  year,  a  family 
may  be  well  supplied  with  this  most  essential  article ;  and  as 
at  the  prices  which  make  that  easy,  wages  still  amount  to  about 
8iL  s,  year  for  a  single  labourer;  and  as  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
•pounds  more  he  can  provide  abundance  of  excellent  bread,  by 
.baking  for  himself,  tiie  residue  of  his  earnings,  with  what  his 
wife  can  do^  and  the  eldest  of  his  children  and  himself  at  extra 
hours,  should  not  only  furnish  plain  clothing,  but  a  little  ani- 
mal food  to  the  whole  family.  The.  greater  part  of  what  re* 
mains  of  Mr  Cobbett's  work,  is  devoted  to  pointing  out  various 
resources  by  which  the  labourer  and  his  family  may  extend 
their  little  gains,  and,  by  honest  industry  and  moderate  skill,  a«> 
greeably  as  well  as  usefully  bestowed  in  hours  of  relaxation, 
both  add  to  the  fund  from  which  their  purchases  are  to  be  made, 
and  supply  them  directly  with  meat  of  home  growths  The  most 
elaborate  article  is  that  on  keeping  cows ;  from  whence  he  would 
make  it  appear,  that,  by  a  judicious  planting  of  cabbages  and 
turnips  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  a  cow  may  be  kept.  Into  the 
details  of  this  we  caVmot  enter;  but  we  festr  that  the  calculations 
:are  run  too  near,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  failure  of  any 
point  involves  the  loss  of  the  cow,  and  almost  ruins  the  poor 
man.  The  advantage,  however,  is  so  great  of  accomplishing 
.this  object ;  the  direct  benefit  to  the  family,  from  the  produce 
of  the  butter,  and  the  use  of  the  skim^milk,  is  so  valuable;  and 
the  moral  effect  of  having  so  material  a  property,  are  sO  preci- 
ous, that  perhaps  a  sacrifice  of  part  of  the  beer  allotted,  ex* 
cept  in  harvest  time,  might  be  well  bestowed  to  obtain  it. 
*  The  keeping  of  Pigs  is  inferior  in  importance  to  no  other 
Chapter  of  this  work.  Of  course,  he  advises  the  cottager  not 
to  breed  himself,  because  too  much  care  and  expense  is  required 
in  breeding  the  sow  and  the  young  farrow;  and  until  four 
months  old,  and  in  the  spring,  the  pig  cannot  be  said  to  be 
safe.  At  this  age  and  time,  tnen,  he  snould  be  bought.  But 
we  purpose  to  give  Mr  Cobbet's  account  of  his  treatment  after- 
wards, as  an  excellent  sample  of  the  very  entertaining  style  in 
which  the  whole  book  is  written,  and  which  may  well  interest 
and  amuse  those  who  never  dreamt  of  reducing  anv  of  its  rules 
to  practice.  We  may  premise,  that  the  last  anecaote,  and  the 
sarcasms  suggested  by  it,  are  wholly  for  the  meridian  of  Ameri- 
ca. As  far  as  regards  the  good  Methodists  of  this  island,  we 
are  persuaded  they  will  join  in  the  laugh  at  this  piece  of  wag- 
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fery  of  th6  authot,  baving  really  iidthing  themselves  to  feat 
'om  any  application  of  it. 

*  The  cottager's  pig  should  be  bought  in  the  Spring,  or  late  in  wln<- 
ter ;  and,  being  then  four  months  old,  he  will  be  a  year  old  before 
killing  tioie  ;  iot  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  age  is 
Required  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  quantity  of  meat  from  a 

fiven  quantity  of  food.  If  a  hog  be  more  than  a  year  old,  he  is  the 
etter  for  it.  The  flesh  is  more  solid  and  more  nutritious  than  that 
of  a  young  hog,  much  in  the  same  degree  that  the  mutton  of  a  full* 
tnouthed  wether  is  better  than  that  of  a  younger  Wether.  The  pork 
or  bacon  of  young  hogs,  even  if  fatted  on  com,  is  very  apt  to  boil 
out,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is' to  say,  come  out  of  the  pot  smaller  in  buUc 
than  it  goes  in.  When  you  begiil  to  fat,  do  it  by  degrees,  especially 
in  the  case  of  hogs  under  a  year  old.  If  you  feed  high  all  at  once^ 
th(§  hog  is  apt  to  iurfeitf  and  then  a  great  loss  of  food  takes  place'. 
Peas,  or  barley-meal,  is  the  food ;  the  latter  rather  the  best,  and  does 
the  work  quicker.  Make  him  quite  Jaf  by  all  means.  The  last 
bushel,  even  if  he  sit  as  he  eats,  is  the  most  profitable.  If  he  can 
walk  two  hundred' yards  at  a  time,  he  is  not  well- fatted.  Lean  l^a- 
bon  is  the  most  wasteful  thing  that  any  family  can  use.  In  short,  it 
is  uneatable,  except  by  drunkards,  who  want  something  to  stimulate 
theit^  sickly  appetite.  The  man  who  dannot  live  on  solid  fat  bacon^ 
well  fed  and  well  cured,  wants  the  sweet  sauce  of  labour,  or  is  fit  for 
the  hospital.  But,  then,  it  must  be  hacon^  the  effect  of  barley  or 
peas  (not  beans)  and  not  of  whey^  potatoes,  or  messes  of  any  kind. 
It  is  frequently  said,  and  I  know  that  even  farmers  say  it,  that  bacon, 
thus  tiiade,  cc^s  more  than  it  is  tvorth  !  Why  do  they  take  care  to 
have  it  then  ?•  They  know  better.  They  know  well,  that  it  is  the 
very  cheapest  they  can  have  ;  and  they,  who  look  at  both  ends  and 
both  sides  of  every  cost,  would  as  soon  think  of  shooting  their  hogs 
as  of  fatting  them  on  messes  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  their  own  use,  how- 
ever willing  they  might  now-and-then  be  to  regale  the  Londoners  with 
a  bit  of  potatoe-pork. 

*  About  Chnstmas,  if  the  weather  be  coldish,  is  a  good  time  to  kill. 
If  the  weather  be  very  mild,  you  may  wait  a  little  longer ;  for  the  hog 
cannot  be  too  fat.  The  day  before  killing,  he  should  have  no  food. 
To  kill  a  hog  nicely  is  so  much  of  a  business,  that  it  is  better  to  pay 
a  shilling  for  having  it  done,  than  to  stab  and  hack  and  tear  the  car- 
cass about.  I  shall  not  speak  of  pork  ;  fyt  I  would  by  no  means  re- 
commend it.  There  are  two  ways  of  going  to  work  to  make  bacon ; 
in  the  one  you  take  off  the  hair  by  scalding.  This  is  the  practice  in 
most  parts  of  England,  and  all  over  America.  But  the  Hampshire 
way,  and  best  way,  is  to  hum  the  hair  off.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  consequences.  The  first  method  slackens  the  skin, 
opens  all  the  pores  of  it,  makes  it  loose  and  flabby,  by  drawing  out 
the  roots  of  the  hair.  The  second  tightens  the  skin  in  every  part, 
contracts  all  the  sinews  and  the  veins  in  the  skin,  makes  the  flitch  a 
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$oUdar  tbinjg,  a^d  the  skin  a  better  protection  to  the  tneat.  The 
taste  of  the  meat  is  vety  different  from  that  of  a  scalded  hog ;  and  to 
this  chiefly  it  was^  that  Hampshire  bacon  owed  its  reputatibn  for  ex- 
cellence. As  the  hair  is  to  be  burnt  off,  it  must  be  drt/,  and  care 
must  be  taken,  that  the  hog  be  kept  on  dry  litter  of  some  sort,  the 
day  previous  to  killing.  When  killed,  he  is  laid  upon  a  narrow  bed 
of  straw,  not  wider  than  his  carcass,  and  only  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  He  is  then  covered  all  over  thinly  with  straw,  to  which,  ac- 
cording as  the  wind  may  be,  the  6re  is  put  at  one  end.  As  the  straw- 
burns,  It  burns  the  hair.  It  requires  two  or  three  coverings  and 
burnings,  arid  care  is  taken,  that  the  skin  be  not,  in  any  part,  burnt 
or  parched.  When  the  hair  is  all  burnt  off  close,  the  hog  is  scraped 
clean,  but  never  touched  with  tvater.  The  upper  side  being  finished^ 
the  hog  is  turned  over,  and  the  other  side  is  treated  in  like  manner. 
This  work  should  always  be  done  before  day-light ;  for,  in  the  day- 
light, you  cannot  so  nicely  discover  whether  the  hair  be  sufBciently 
burnt  off.  The  light  of  the  fire  is  weakened  by  that  of  the  day. 
Besides,  it  makes  the  boys  get  up  very  early  for  once  at  any  rate,  and 
that  is  something ;  for  boys  always  like  a  bonfire. 

^  The  imvards  are  next  taken  out,  and,  if  the  wife  be  not  a  slattern, 
hei'e,  in  the  mere  offal,  in  the  mere  garbase,  there  is  food,  and  deli- 
cate food  too,  for  a  large  family  for  a  week ;  and  hogs-puddings  for 
tlie  children,  and  some  for  neighbours'  children  who  come  to  play 
with  them  ;  for  these  things  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  seeing 
that  they  tend  to  the  keeping  alive  of  that  affection  in  children  for 
Cheir  parents,  which  later  in  life  wilf  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to 

f'  ive  effect  to  wholesome  precept,  especially  when  opposed  to  the 
oisterous  passions  of  youth. 
^  The  butcher,  the  next  day,  cuts  the  hog  up ;  and  then  the  house 
k  filled  xvith  meat !  Souse,  griskins,  blade-bones,  thigh-bones,  spare- 
ribs,  chines,  belly-pieces,  cheeks,  all  coming  into  use  one  afler  the 
other,  and  the  last  of  the  latter  not  before  the  end  of  about  four  or 
five  weeks.  But,  about  this  time,  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  the 
Methodist  parson  will  pay  you  a  visit.  It  is  remarked  in  America, 
that  these  gentry  are  attracted  by  the  squeaking  of  the  pigs,  as  the 
fox  is  by  the  cackling  of  the  hen.  This  may  be  slander ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  did  know  to  happen.  A  good,  honest,  careful  fellow, 
had  a  spare-rib,  on  which  he  intended  to  sup  with  his  family,  after  a 
long  and  hard  day's  work  at  coppicing.  Home  he  came  at  dark  with 
liis  two  little  boys,  each  with  a  nitch  of  wood  that  they  had  carried 
four  miles,  cheered  with  the  thought  of  the  repast  that  awaited  them* 
tn  he  went,  found  his  wife,  the  Methodist  parson,  and  a  whole  troop 
of  the  sisterhood,  engaged  in  prayer,  and  on  the  table  lay  scattered 
the  dean*  polished  bones  of  the  spare- rib  ^  Can  any  reasonable  crea- 
ture believe,  that,  to  jsave  the  soul,  God  requires  us  to  give  up  the 
food  necessary  to  sustain  the  body  !  Did  Saint  Paul  preach  this  !  He» 
ilrho,  while  he  spread  the  Gospel  abroad,  tvorked  himself^  in  order  to 
have  to  give  to  those  who  were  unable  to  work?  Upon  what^  then^  do 
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diese  nodem  8abts,  tliese  ^Tangelfcal  gentieBaeii»  foond  fhAt^ilAak 
to  live  OQ  the  labour  of  others  ? '  pp.  148-153. 
.  The  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  b  deiroted  to  a  variety 
of  matters,  each  less  important,  indeed,  than  those  already  dis-* 
cussed,  bat  all  of  them  deserving  the  utmost  attention,  because 
ail  enlarging  the  resources  of  the  poor.  These  are  the  care  of 
bees,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  fowls;  pigeons,  rabbits,  goat% 
and  ewes;  the  making  of  rush-lights;  the  growing  of  mustard ; 
the  management  of  dress,  furniture  and  fuel ;  and  an  e^^edient 
receipt  for  making  yeast.  The  rearing  of  some  of  the  animals 
XMHT  enumerated,  he  says,  may  not  be  attended  with  wmck  pnH 
fit,  as  of  pig^ns  and  rabbits;  but  they  are  pleasing  from  dietr 
b«iuty  or  their  domestic  manners,  and  are  objects  of  delight  to 
children,  to  whom  they  give  early  habits  of  fondness  for  ani«* 
mals,  and  of  setting  a  vuue  on  them,  which  he  t^  msdy 
considers  as  most  important. 

'  A  very  considerable  part  of  all  the  property  of  a  nation  consists 
4>f  animals.  Of  course  a  proportionate  part  of  the  cares  and  labours 
of  a  people  appertain  to  the  breeding  and  bringing  to  perfection 
those  animals ;  and,  if  you  consult  your  experience,  you  will  find, 
that  a  li^urer  is,  generally  speaking,  of  value  in  proportion  as  he  is 
worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of  animals.  The  most  care« 
less  fellow  cannot  hurt  sl  hedge  or  ditch  ;  but,  to  trust  turn  with  the 
ieam^  or  the  Jlock^  is  another  matter.  And,  mind,  for  the  man  to  be 
trust-worthy  in  this  respect,  the  hoif  must  have  been  in  the  habii  of 
being  kind  and  considerate  towards  animids ;  and  nothing  is  so  likely 
to  give  him  that  excellent  habit  as  his  seeing,  from  his  very  birth, 
animals  ti^en  great  care  of,  and  treated  wi^  great  kindness  by  his 
parents,  an4  now  and  then  having  a  little  thing  to  caU  his  ffwn.  * 
p..  186. 

Agreeing  entirely  in  these  sentiments,  we  must  add  that  one 
other  reason  why  we  prize  such  early  habits  in  children  is,  their 
tendency  to  soften  and  io^prove  the  character.  Every  thing 
jthat  counteracts  the  harshness  apt  to  be  engendered  by  a  hard 
^ife  in  the  poorer  classes,  becomes  of  the  greatest  value,  ^nd 
should  be  cherished  by  the  sagacious  mor^isjt  all  the  more^ 
becai^  the  legislator  is  so  shamefully  prone  to  neglect  it,  and^ 
Indeed,  rather  Co  combine  witji  want  and  toil  in  extinguishing 
the  softer  feelings  pf  our  nature.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
Mipposed,  that  no  gain  arises  froni  even  the  humblest  of  thesa 
occupations:  it  is  cather  surprising  to  find  then^  so  valuable^ 
even  on  the  score  of  mere  profit — ^thus,  from  four  rabhits  (three 
does  and  a  bndc),.  which  really  cost  ao^hii^  to  keep,  there  may 
be  obtained  120  rabbits  a  year,  or  a  dish  o^'  B»cat  once  in  three 
days.  A  remark  as  sensime  as  diose  just  cited,  and  on  a  sub* 
iect  which  pur  autl^o^  always  readilpr  steps  asi$le  |x>  N^ptUp^^ 
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hereotc&rs.  This,  says  he,  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food 
than  any  man  will  get  by  spending  half  his  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  tc?/^ animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  toil,  the  tearing  of  cloth cs, 
and  the  danger  of  pursuing  the  latter. 

We  close  our  account  ot  the  contents  of  this  volume,  by  ex- 
tracting the  receipt  for  yeast;  with  this  view,  that  a  diffusion  of 
it  mav  emancipate  some  persons  from  the  thraldom  of  the  com- 
mon brewer,  always  galling,  and,  with  their  new-fangled  pre- 
tensions, becoming  hardly  bearable.  Poor  people  who  bake 
are  very  often,  as  we  know,  in  country  places,  obliged  to  buy 
their  beer  instead  of  brewing,  because  they  are  refused  yeast  if 
they  do  not  deal  with  the  brewer,  or  his  creature  the  publican. 
Yet  the  means  of  providing  this  article  are  so  simple,  that  anjr, 
one  who  can  bake  can  at  once  supply  herself  with  it  for  a  year. 

*  In  Long  Island  they  make  i/easi  cakes*  A  parcel  of  these  cakes 
is  made  once  a  year.    That  is  often  enough.     And,  when  you  bake, 

Sou  take  one  of  these  cakes  (or  more,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the 
atch),  and  with  them  raijse  your  bread.    The  very  best  bread  I  ever 
^at  in  my  life  was  lightened  with  these  cakes. 

<  The  materials  for  a  good  batch  of  c^kes  are  as  follows :  S  ouncea 
pf  good  fresh  Hops ;  3^  pounds  of  Hye-Flour ;  7  pounds  of  Indian 
Corn  Meal ;  and  one  Gallon  of  water. — Rub  the  hops,  so  as  to  set 
parate  them.  Put  them  into  the  water,  which  is  to  be  bqiling  at  the 
time.  Let  them  boil  half  an  hour.  Then  strain  the  licjuor  through 
a  fine  sieve  into  an  earthen  vessel.  While  the  liquor  is  hot,  put  in 
the  Rye-Flour ;  stirring  the  liquor  well,  and  quickly  as  the  Rye- Flour 
goes  into  it.  The  day  after,  when  it  is  working,  put  in  the  Indian*. 
Meal,  stirring  it  well  as  it  goes  in.  Before  the  Indian-Meal  be  all 
in,  the  mess  will  be  very  stiff;  and  it  will,  in  fact,  be  doughy  very 
much  of  the  consistence  of  the  dough  that  bread  is  made  of— -Take 
this  dough  ;  knead  it  well,  as  you  would  for  pie^cruH,  Roll  it  out 
"Vvith  a  rolling-pin,  as  you  roll  out  pie-crust,  to  the  thickness  of  about 
a  third  of  an  inch.  When  you  have  it  (or  a  part  of  jt  at  a  time) 
rolled  out,  cut  it  up  into  calces  with  a  tumbler-glass  turned  upside- 
down,  or  with  something  else  that  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Take  a  clean  board  (a  iiri  may  be  better),  and  put  the  cakes  io  dry  in 
the  SU7U  Turn  them  every  day  ;  let  them  receive  no  wet ;  and  tney 
will  become  as  hard  as  ship  biscuit.  Put  them  in  a  bag,  or  box,  and 
eep  them  in  a  phce  peifectly  Jhee  Jrom  damp. — When  you  bake, 
take  two  flakes,  of  the  thickness  abovie-mentioned,  and  about  S  inches 
in  diameter ;  put  them  in  hot  water,  over-night^  having  cracked  them 
first.  Let  the  vessel  containing  thein  stand  near  the  fire-place  all 
night.  They  will  dissolve  by  the  morning,  and  then  you  use  them  in 
setting  your  sponge  (as  it  is  called)  precisely  as  you  would  use  the 
yeast  of  beer. '    pp.  201,  202. 

^  Note,  that  white  pea-meal|^  or  barley^meal;^  will  do  i^  weU  f^ 
{i;difl(n-raea^. 
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We  trust  that  none  of- dur  readers  will  think  we  have  be- 
etowed  too  much  space  upon  these  topics.  Let  it  be  remember-* 
ed,  that  after  procuring  raiment  and  shelter,  almost  the  whole 
time  and  attention  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  every  commiini- 
ty,  is  of  necessity  devoted  to  the  procuring  sustenance,  that 
their  comfort  depends  exactly  on  the  greater  or  less  degree. of 
abundance,  and  the  better  or  worse  quality  in  which  this  sus* 
tenance  is  obtained.  Whatever  therefore,  by  how  little  soever 
an  addition,  enables  them  to  increase  its  quantity,  and  mend  its 
composition,  brings  a  solid  improvement  to  their  condition,  and 
helps  the  great  business  of  their  whole  lives.  The  points  to 
which  the  book  before  us  directs  their  attention,  are  of  the  great* 
er  importance,  because  no  cultivation  of  the  economy  recom** 
mended  can  be  attended  with  the  counteracting  check  which 
follows  close  behind  so  many  other  improvements  in  the  labour 
of  the  poor,  a  fall  of  their  wages.  Whoever  should  teach  the 
reaper  to  do  his  work  in  half  the  time,  would  at  the  same  time 
teach  the  farmer  to  give  him  half  the  wages,  nay,  a  general 
practice  of  working  farm  work  two  or  three  hours  extra  would 
not  increase  his  hire,  but  he  will  receive  as  much  wages  if  h^ 
industriously  brews  and  bakes,  and  tends  useful  animals  at  by 
hours,  as  if  he  consumed  these  and  his  earnings  together,  at  the 
alehouse.  Nor  do  we  even  see,  in  their  remote  influence  upoi^ 
population,  any  risk  from  the  utmost  attention  that  can  be  be^ 
stowed  upon  tne  cares  and  contrivances  in  question.  On  the 
contrary,  the  prudent,  regular,  and  virtuous  habits  connected 
with  them,  are  likely  rather  to  restrain  than  to  encourage  im^ 
provident  connexions. 

Anxious,  then,  that  the  full  benefit  of  such  instructions  should 
be  communicated  to  the  poor,  we  most  earnestly  exhort  all  per^ 
sons  iii  easy  circumstances,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  such  as 
superintend  the  concerns  of  their  poorer  neighbours  in  towns, 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  among  the  labouring 
classes.  A  present  is  better  than  a  lecture ;  at  least  it  makes  n 
most  excellent  accompaiiiinent  to  ope.  Let  th'ekn  distribute 
these  little  books ;  and  if  one  or  two  of  the  remarks  on  Metho* 
dists  offend,  or  are  likely  to  prevent  the  perusal  from  doing  the 

i^ood  it  ought,  let  them  either  draw  their  pen  through  those 
ew.  lines,  or  tell  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  giving  the  book, 
that  Mr  Cobbett  has  prejudices  on  that  score,  froqi  some  in«> 
stances  he  has  perhaps  observed  of  hypocrisy ;  and,  that  thev 
may  pass  on  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  We  could  indeed  wish 
Mr  C.  himself  to  remove  this  difficulty,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  more,  of  which  a  word  presently.  All  the  passages  alluded 
to  woold  not  fill  one  page. 
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OtMT  ne^t-liope  is,  that  the  affluent  woidd  bestow  their  boiiii« 
ty  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  receivers  more  per«t 
manenuy  than  too  many  at  present  think  of  doing*  .Clotbina 
and  medicine,  distributed  juaiciously  in  the  inclement  season,  la 
imexoeptionable;  when  the  poor  are  actually  in  want  of  food, 
no  one  c^n  <^ject  to  giving  supplies  of  it*  But  of  what  real 
jservice  is  it  (except  to  make  a  figure  in  newspaper  paragraphs) 
for  Lord  this^  or  Squire  that,  io  giv^  so  many  fat  beeves  and 
barrels  of  strong  ale  to  the  cottagers  of  his  villages,  and  sa 
many  messes  that  may  be  cooked  into  plumb-puddinffs,  op 
mince  pies?  The  money  thus  lavished  in  a  single  meal,  per* 
Imps  an  intemperate  one,  would  be  most  usefully  employed^ 
atid  render  the  poor  people  a  lasting  service,^  if  given  in  the 
fcmn  of  bakings  or  brewing  apparatus,  or  other  housdiold  uten- 
sils, or  of  domestic  animals  provided  at  the  proper  season. 
jGive  a  cottager's  family  one  or  two  hearty  Christmas  dinners 
4>f  beef,  pudding,  and  beer  or  spirits ;  they  are  none  the  better 
for  it  four  ana  twenty  hours  after,  only  (which  is  certainly 
something)  they  havQ  had  the  jollity  of  the  day.  But  gtvQ 
them  a  pig,  of  a  good  kind  and  in  Che  right  season ;  you  add 
jto  tlieir  comforts  for  perhap  half  the  year,  lend  them  the  sti- 
mubiB  of  property  to  exertion  and  good  conduct,  ensure  them 
^any  days  jollity  of  a  better  kind^  at  the  slaughtering,  and 
probably  put  them  in  circumsti^nces  to  want  no  similar  gift  the 
iiext  year,  and  to  let  your  boi^nty  go  to  some  other  quarter^ 
where  it  may  produce  as  good  effects.  Tl^re  is  an<^er  easy  way 
of  benefiting  the  poor  withoiit  any  expense,  which  ought  never  tq 
be  lost  sight  of;  they  may  be  assistea  in  acq|uiring  some  of  the 
Knowledge  and  skill  in  domestic  matters,  \y  the  example,  of 
their  wealthier  neighbours*  A  number  of  things  in  gardening, 
bedcery,  brewing,  baking,  rearing  of  animals^  &c*  which  can-i 
not  easily  be  taught  by  written  instructions,  may,  in  a  very 
tiiort  time,  be  imparted  by  i^ually  witnessing  the  operations  in 
ijuestion. 

'  We  consider  it  to  be,  also,  highly  expedient  that  lessons 
such  as  those  to  which  we  have  been  adverting  in  this  aitide^ 
Ishould  be  multiplied  and  extended*  Mr  Coobett  fias  don^ 
much  good  service;  but  much  remains  to  be  added;  and  we 
iure  not  without  hopes  that  he  will  himself  carry  his  plan  fur** 
thier.  We  shall  shortly  point  out  a  few  spbjects  of  great  im;^ 
portance.  *       ^ 

>  Various  little  branches  of  induslry,  particulariy  spinning  and 
Tctiittlng  stockings,  to  be  performed  by  the  womien  who  do  not 
go  a- field,,  and  even  in  the  evenings  oy  those  who  do,  as  weU 
as  by  children  who  are  too  young  to  wprl^  at  all,  and  those  who 
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are  uti^Ie  to  work  a  full  day's  work.  Indeed  we  see  nothing, 
except  the  ridicule  of  the  thing,  to  prevent  men  from  passing 
the  long  evenings  of  winter  in  these  occupations,  whtch  neither 
fatigue  the  body  nor  mind.  But  one  thing  ought  always  to  ac** 
company  such  work ;  while  the  rest  of  the  family  are  engaged, 
/one  should,  by  turns,  read  to  the  workers.  This  is  an  arrange^ 
ment practised  in  many  towns  with  great  success,  and  is  appli* 
jcable  to  every  stationary  trade  not  ^attended  with  noise. 

Cookery  is  an  art  of  first-rate  importance  to  the  poor,  botli 
as  regards  the  power  of  economizing  food,  and  of  bettering  it9 
flavour.  Nor  is  ^ny  nation  less  beholden  to  its  resources  than 
ourselves.  Only  see  from  how  little  a  bit  of  meat,  and  how 
^roall  an  addition  of  vegetables,  a  Frenchman  will  make  a  com* 
fortable  and  highly  palatable  dish,  rendering  every  part  of  the 
bread,  which  mrms  the  staple  of  his  meal,  savoury  and  agree-^ 
able.  This  is  something  at  all  times ;  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  it 
IS  still  more  important ;  and  it  moreover  enables  the  housewife 
jto  save  many  a  piece  of  skin,  gristle,  and  even  meat,  now 
wasted  from  want  of  skill*  Some  plain  rules  for  such  cookeryi 
particularly  for  preparing  what  the  French  call  apot-au-fetij  m 
which  very  slow  boiling,  or  stewing  on  a  small  fire,  is  the  prin. 
pipal  matter,  would  be  a  most  useful  present  to  the  poor ;  and 
a  little  practical  lesson  from  a  rich  neighbour's  cook  or  kitchen*^ 
paid,  would  be  here  of  great  service.  Agreeing  with  Mr  Cob^ 
bett,  generally,  as  to  the  bad  effects  of  vegetables^  that  is,  o£ 
turning  the  labouring  classes  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  especially 
to  one  of  potatoes,  we  conceive  that  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
greens,  peas,  and  pojt-herbs,  is  an  advantage,  but  that  the  most 
pen^ficial  method  by  far  of  using  them,  and  the  most  econo^ 
pical,  is  in  the  way  just  now  hinted  at. 

The  last  point  of  this  kind  to  which  w^  shall  advert  is  by  far 
the  most  important,  we  mean  the  economy  of  Fuel.  In  all  cold 
countries,  but  especially  in  those  which  are  as  wet  as  ours,  full 
)ialf  the  health,  strength,  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  is  inyolyed  in 
^at  word.  We  mignt  say  a  good  deal  more;  but  io  the  ex^ 
tent  of  half  it  clearly  goes.  Compare  only  the  looks,  eithe^r 
for  health  or  expression  of  cheerfulness,  of  the  cottagers,  tak*^ 
ing  every  age,  in  countries  whejre  coal  is  plentiful,  and  wherQ 
^hey  burn  faggots,  you  would  think  they  lived  at  least  twice  as 
jpreU;  and  in  ui^t  so  it  is,  though  they  may  eat,  and  probably 
do,  a  good  deal  less ;  for  warmth  ipakcs  the  meal  go  much  fury 
ther,  and  irenders  the  want  of  it  far  less  pinching.  |n  wet  wea* 
jther,  above  all,  and  that  is  half  the  year,  but  especially  in  cold 
^et,  which  is  above  a  third  part  of  it,  nothing  can  be  more  de^ 
plorable  than  the  lot  of  laoourers' straitened  in  the  mean$  of 
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drying  their  clothes.  Exercise  may  keep  the  body  in  tolerable 
heat;  but  the  clothes,  of  which  they  have  no  chapge,  can 
hardly  ever  be  well  dried  for  weeks  at  a  time.  And  of  the 
state  of  a  cottage  without  fire,  in  a  cold  and  long  evening,  no- 
thing more  needs  be  said  than  MrCobbett  has  written  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  necessity  of  providence  in  laying  up  fuel  before 
the  weather  breaks. 

*  Fire  is  a  capital  article.  To  have  no  fire,  or  a  bad  fire,  to  sit 
by,  is  a  most  dismal  thing.  In  such  a  state,  man  and  wife  must  be 
something  out  of  the  common  way  to  be  in  good  humour  with  each 
other,  to  say  nothing  of  colds,  and  other  ailments  which  are  the  na* 
tural  consequence  of  such  misery.  If  we  suppose  the  great  Creator 
to  condescend  to  survey  his  works  in  detail,  what  object  can  be  so 
pleasing  to  him  as  that  of  the  labourer,  after  his  return  from  the 
toils  of  a  cold  winter  day,  sitting  with  his  wife  and  children  round  a 
cheerful  fire,  while  the  wind  whistles  in  the  chimney  and  the  rain 
pelts  the  roof?  But,  of  all  God's  creation,  what  is  so  miserable  to 
behold  or  to  think  of  as  a  wretched,  half-starved  family,  creeping  tp 
their  nest  of  flocks  or  straw,  there  to  lie  shivering,  till  sent  forth  by 
^he  fear  of  absolutely  expiring  from  want  ?  *    p.  199, 

Now,  some  fuel  must  at  all  events  be  laid  up  by  the  cottager ; 
but  we  would  f^in  draw  his  attention,  and  that  of  persons  who 
can  instruct  him,  to  the  means  of  economizing  it.  We  believe 
ther^  is  no  cold  country  where  so  m  uch  is  wasted,  and  so  little 
contrivance  is  used  in  making  it  go  far.  Count  Rumford's  im- 
provement, of  contracting  chimneys  and  throwing  the  fire  for- 
ward into  the  room,  has  been  of  some  service ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely inadequate  to  meet  the  evil,  What  we  anxiously  re- 
commend is  the  use  of  Stoves.  Of  the  efficacy  and  economy  of 
these  no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  either  seen  them  used,  or  re- 
elects upon  their  principle.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  the 
windows  and  doors  should  be  tight  fand  any  thing  that  teaches 
so  easy  an  ipiprovement  is  of  itself  a  benefit);  and  then  the 
^tove,  being  lighted  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  damper  let  down  when  the  fire  is  quite  burnt  out,  the 
Apartment  contains  a  body  of  heated  air,  so  that  every  part  of 
it  is  equally  warm,  insteaa  of  the  stations  near  the  fire  being 
like  a  furnace,  and  those  a  few  feet  fVom  it  like  a  cellar,  as 
must  happen  in  cold  weather,  with  the  fire  of  an  open  chipiney. 
In  very  cold  countries,  the  use  of  stoves  is  necessary,  because 
our  mode  of  heating  rooms  would  have  no  effect  in  subduing 
the  rigour  of  the  cnmate — and  their  universal  adoption  in  such 
places  is  a  complete  answer  to  any  objection  from  the  diffi- 
culty or  expense  of  erecting  them.  Double  windows  may  there 
be  required ;  but  we  should  think  that  here  the  heat  might  be 
retained  with  a  single  frame ;  though  the  great  saving  of  fuel 
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would  well  repay  the  additional  glass.  To  heat  the  stove  in  the 
morning  might  not  always  be  necessary,  unless  when  there  were 
young  children  to  remain  in  the  house :  but  it  might  be  lit  at 
the  dinner  hour,  and  the  dinner  cooked  at  the  same  time ;  and 
another  heating,  but  a  much  shorter  one,  before  night- fall, 
would  be  sufficient  to  receive  the  labourer  after  his  work,  and 
'  To  warm  him,  late  returned  from  field  at  eve. ' 

We  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  if  ingenious  men  turn 
their  attention  to  this  subject  (and  a  more  important  one  there 
is  not),  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cheapest  construction, 
combining  an  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  room,  the  facility 
of  a  little  simple  cookery,  and  the  convenience  of  drying  clothes, 
«  plan  may  be  devised,  perfectly  suited  to  the  climate  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  adoption  of  which,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  but  especially  in  those  where  coals  abound 
not,  will  operate  a  greater  change  in  the  comforts  of  the  poor 
than  has  been  introduced  within  the  memory  of  man. 

Another  field,  far  too  extensive  to  be  here  even  glanced  at,  is 
opened,  by  reflecting  how  cruelly  the  folly  and  rapacity  of  many 
of  our  laws  now  press  upon  the  poor,  Some  half  dozen  alterations 
unight  be  easily  made,  without  changing  anything  that  can  be 
called  parts  of  the  system,  or  injuring  even  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  golden  deity,  revenue,  to  which  so  many  sacrifices 
are  made; — alterations  which  would  be  felt  as  blessings  in  every 
cottage  throughout  the  country.  But  we  know  this  is  forbidden 
ground.  To  change  is  acknowledging  that  things  were  not  in 
a  state  of  perfection  before,  and  our  rulers  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  such  condescensioUt  We,  therefore,  are  confining  our  atten- 
tion to  improvements  which  may  be  urged  by  sensible  persons, 
in  easy  circumstances,  among  their  neighbours,  without  any  aid 
from  the  Government  or  the  Legislature.  And  we  now  close 
our  suggestions  with  recommending  the  labouring  classes  to  the 
more  particular  attention  of  literary  men,  who  may  well  devote 
somewhat  more  of  their  time  to  instructing  them  in  their  duties, 
never  forgetting  their  rights*  Works  of  amusement  let  them 
have  by  all  means;  but  we  look  also  to  what  they,  God  be 
praised,  have  learnt  to  think  more  essential,  the  hard  food  of 
useful  instruction.  Manv  excellent  works  are  too  costly  and 
too  voluminous  for  the  labouring  man's  purse  and  time ;  many 
of  them  abound  in  matter  abstruse  to  him,  and  which  a  little  fa<- 
miliar  explanation  would  render  intelligible  and  interesting, 
^o  man  can  be  more  worthily  employed  than  by  preparing 
cheap  editions,  or  abridgments  of  these,  accompanied  with  exi- 
planations  and  reflexions  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in*  Very 
far,  indeed,  from  us,  be  the  vile,  pitiful  cant,  of  excepting  poli- 
ticks from  these  publications.    On  the  contrary,  we  expre^^ly 
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mean  to  fiay,  that  there  is  no  one  subject  so  important,  eten  to 
the  poorest  man  alive^  after  the  wants  of  the  returning  day  have 
been  provided  for.  We  trust,  then,  that  the  publications  in 
question  will  very  generally  be  of  a  political  caste ;  and  that  the 
commentaries  upon  the  events  and  the  wisdom  of  former  times 
will  always  bear  an  immediate  reference  to  the  events  and  the 
WISDOM  of  the  present  day ;  never,  for  an  instant,  losing  sight  of 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  our  Constitution,  that  the  poor  nian 
has  a  right  to  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  management  of  pubf> 
lie  affairs,  and  to  join  in  keeping  a  check  over  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  national  concerns. 

This  last  topic  leads  us,  before  concluding,  to  express  our  re-» 
ffret,  that  Mr  Cobbett  should  have  interspersed  his  excellent 
Eook  with  some  remarks  neither  well  founded,  nor  consistent 
with  the  general  tone  of  it,  in  disparagement  of  education.  He 
undervalues  sending  children  to  school,  and  holds,  that  the  true 
education  for  a  labourer's  child  is  to  tekch  him  to  labour,  steadi* 
ly,  carefully,  skilfully, — to  do  as  many  useful  things  as  pos- 
sible,—and  to  make  industry,  sobriety  and  cleanliness,  babi<» 
tual.  Who  can  doubt  this  ?  But  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with 
sending  them  to  school,  and,  beside  aU  those  things  which* 
they  may  acquire  by  example,  giving  them  the  means  of  learn* 
ing  a  variety  of  other  matters  extremely  useful  to  them,  an4 
improving  both  to  their  characters  and  understandings?  In* 
deed,  the  best  answer  to  such  remarks  (which  the  author  does 
not,  after  all,  dwell  upon)  is  to  remind  him,  that  the  very  bene* 
fits  to  be  derived  from  bis  own  instructions,  in  the  most  practical 
details  of  a  cottagers  economy,  can  only  be  reaped,  by  those  he 
addresses,  through  the  very  acquiremept  of  reading,  which  he  is 
disparaging. 

Moreover,  we  have  a  word  to  say  upoi>  the  old  topic,  so  great 
a  favourite  with  this  writer,  his  invectives  against  Mr  Malthusi 
founded  entirely  upon  the  misunderstanding  of  that  virtuous 
and  enlightened  man's  principles.  For,  after  all,  Mr  Cobbett 
is  nowise  at  variance  with  him.  His  whole  advice  to  the  poor, 
is  to  preserve  their  independence,  by  industry,  and  economy, 
and  skill  \  to  buy  nothing  they  cannot  pay  for ;  to  live  honest* 
^y,  by  their  own  means,  and  not  thievishly  upon  others^  to  trust 
to  their  own  exertions,  and  not  rdy  upon  the  parish  dole.  Witl^ 
^hese  principles  constantly  inculcated  to  them,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  woqld  he  have  th.em  discard  all  prudence,  pro* 
i^idence,  independenqe  of  spirit,  and  honesty  of  dealing,  in^the 
piost  important  transaction  of  their  whole  existence,^  and  rush 
-into  a  connexion^  which  at  least  doubles,  and,  probfd>ly,  yf\\\ 
increase  five  or  six  fold  all  their  wants,  without  once  consider* 
ing  how  those  augmented  demands  are  to  b^  satisfied  ?    ^tt 
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taiuly  not,— must  be  the  answer..  A  man  is  still  less  jiis^fied  in 
making  an  improvident  marriage  than  an  improvident  bargain, 
-because  it  is  worse  to  have  a  family  whom  you  cannot  support 
than  to  contract  a  debt  which  you  can  with  difficulty  pay.  But 
theti,  if  Mr  Cobbett  admits  this,  he  and  Mr  Malthus  are  agreed ; 
for  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  Mr  Malthus  ever  dreamt  of  any 
other  voluntary  checks,  to  population,  and  no  one  who  has  read 
liis  works  can  fancy  it.     Nay,  we  think  Mr  Cobbett  has  gone  a 

.  good  deal  further  than  Mr  Malthus  (though  not  at  all  lurther 
than  is  correctly  true),  in  handling  this  sutnect;  as  where  he 
says,  that  if  a  labouring  man  ^  have  more  tnan  four  children, 
some  of  them  ought  to  be  doing  something,'  p.  57*  Mr  Malthud 
never  carried  his  anxiety  as  to  children  further  than  the  marriage 
contract  He  seems  to  have  thought  (as  will  certainly,  in  most 
cases^  happen),  that  the  marriage  once  made,  children  must  come 
as  they  may.  But  Mr  Cobbett  seems  to  go  a  good  way  beyond 
thii^  degree  of  providence  and  moral  restraint ;  otherwise,  how  is 
a  labouring  man  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  having  only  four 
young  children  at  once?   If  the  husband  and  wife  live  together, 

« the  chances  are,  that  they  will  have  six  or  seven  before  any  one 
is  capable  of  helping  in  any  wa^.  Does  he  then  mean  that 
they  ought  not  to  live  together!^  This  may  be  very  right;  it 
may  be  a  rigorous  derivation,  for  any  thing  we  know,  from  the 
principie,  carried  to  the  extremity  of  its  application.  But  let  it 
be  remarked,  that  the  inference  is  not  made  by  Mr  Malthus, 
nor  is  any  thing  like  such  a  check  ever  contemplated  by  him. 

Last  oif  all,  we  do  wish  that  Mr  Cobbett  would  extend  the 
usefulness  of  his  books  for  the  poor,  by  leaving  out  those  fiings 
at  Methodists,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — and  which 
only  tend  to  shut  many  a  door  against  wholesome  instruction, 
at  which  it  would  otherwise  be  sure  of  entering.  We  also  differ 
with  him  wholly  upon  the  utility  of  religious  tracts  distributed 
among  the  poor,  always  assuming,  that  these  shall  not  be  of  tho 
base  or  ludicrous  kind,  which  some  silly  persons,  and  some  de« 
aigning  ones,  try  to  disseminate,  and,  making  it  one  condition 
of  our  approval,  that  other  mental  nourishment  shall  be  freely 
administered  also.  We  are  by  no  means  so  bigotted  as  to  re- 
quire, that  he  should  tack  portions  of  theological  instruction  to  his 
Cottage  Economy.  But  on  his  part  we  request  a  like  concession ; 
and  entreat  him  to  avoid  the  disputed  matters,  both  on  t^ducation, 
Methodism,  and  Tracts,  and  send  out  his  lessons  without  a  clog, 
which-  must  obstruct  their  course.  We  heartily  join  with  him  in 
h  pursuit  which  we  firmly  believe  is  calculated  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  to  raise  their  character,  and  to  increase 
their  weight  in  the  country ; — and  we  are  truly  desirous  that  so 
momentous  a  concern  should  experi^ee  no  hinderance. 
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Art.  VI.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Orecian 
Architecture ;  with  an  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Pro^ 
gress  of  the  Art  in  Greece  By  George,  Earl  of  Aber<- 
DEEN,  K.  T^  &c.     London^  Murray.     1822. 

t  L 

I 

Tt  is  observed  by  Madame  de  Stael,  ^  that  Architecture  is 
^  the  only  art  which  approaches,  in  its  effects,  to  the  worki 
of  Nature ;  ^  and  there  are  few^  we  believe,  who  have  not  at 
some  period  of  their  lives  felt  the  truth  of  the  observation^ 
The  cathedral  of  York,  the  dome  of  St  Paul's,  or  the  interior 
of  St  Peter's,  are  scarcely  classed  in  our  recollection  with  the 

§  lories  of  human  creation ;  and  the  impression  which  they  pro^ 
uce,  is  less  akin  to  admiration  of  the  talent  of  an  artist^  than 
to  the  awe  and  veneration  which  the  traveller  feels  when  he 
first  enters  the  defiles  of  the  Alps. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  persons,  of  taste  in 
this  country,  that  an  art,  so  magnificent  in  its  monuments,  and 
so  powerful  in  its  effect,  has  been  so  little  the  object  of  popular 
cultivation ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  easy  to  understand,  how  a  peo- 
ple so  much  alive  to  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  the  other 
departments  of  taste,  should  so  long  have  remained  insensible 
.to  the  attractions  of  one  of  its  most  interesting  branches^ 
Many  causes  have^  doubtless^  conspired  to  produce  this  effect; 
but  among  these,  the  principal,  we  are  persuaded^  is  to  be 
found  in  the  absence  of  any  tnonumefUs  of  approved  excellence 
to  form  the  taste,, and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  Public^ 
.And,  in  this  respect,  there  is  an  important  distinction,  which 
is  often  overlooked,  between  architecture  and  the  other  dejpart- 
ments  of  art  or  literature. 

In  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture,  the  great  works  of  former 
times  are  in  every  body's  hands ;  and  the  public  taste  has  long 
ago  been  formed  on  the  study  of  those  remains  of  ancient  ge- 
nius, which  still  continue,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of 
the  people  who  gave  them  birth,  to  govern  the  imagination  qf 
succeeding  ages.  The  poetry  of  Virgil,  and  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  form  the  first  objects  to  which  the  education  of  the 
young  is  directed ;  the  designs  of  Raphael  and  Correggio  have 
Deen  multiplied,  by  the  art  of  engraving,  to  almost  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  classical  authors;  and  casts  at  least,  of  the  Apollo 
and  the  Venu£:,  ai*e  familiar  to  every  person  who  has  paid  the 
smallest  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  human  form.  It  is  on 
the  habitual  study  of  these  works  that  the  public  taste  has  been 
formed;  and  the  facility  of  engraving  and  printing  has  extend- 
ed our  acquaintance  with  their  excellences,  almost  as  far  as 
knowledge  or  education  have  extended  in  the  world. 
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But  with  architecture,  the  case  is  widely  diflTerent.  PublkJ 
edifices  cannot  be  published  and  circulated  with  the  same  faci'*' 
lity  as  an  edition  of  Virgil,  or  a  print  of  Claude  Lorrain.  To 
copy  or  restore  such  monuments,  requires  an  expenditure  of 
capital,  and  an  exertion  of  skilly  almost  as  great  as  their  ori- 
ginal construction^  Nations  must  be  far  advanced  in  wealth 
and  attainment  before  such  costly  undertakings  *can  be  attempt- 
ed. And  if  the  superstition  of  an  earlier  age  has  produced 
structures  of  astonishing  rtiagnitude  and  genius,  they  are  of  a 
kind  which,  however  venerable  or.  imposing,  are  not  calculated 
to  have  the  same  effect  in  chastening  the  public  taste,  wilfb 
those  which  arose  in  that  auspicious  period  when  all  the  finer* 
powers  of  the.  mind  had  attained  their  highest  exaltation.  It 
thus  unfortunately  happens,  that  architecture  cannot  share  in 
the  progress  which  the  other  fine  arts  are  continually  making 
from  the  circulation  and  study  of-  the  works  of  antiquity;  and 
successive  nations  are  often  obliged  to  begin  anew  the  career 
which  their  predecessors  have  run^  and  fall  inevitably  into  the 
errors  which  they  had  learned  to  avoids 

The  possibility  of  multiplying  drawings  or  engravings  of  the 
edifices  of  antiquity,  or  of  informing  distant  nations  of  theif 
proportions  and  dimensions,  has  but  little  tendency  to  obviate 
this  disadvantage.  Experience  has  shown,  that  the  best  draw- 
ings convey  no  sort  of  conception  of  architectural  grandeur,  or 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced*  To  those^  indeed,  who 
have  seen  the  originals,  such  engravings  are  highly  valuable, 
because  they  awaken  and  renew  the  impression  which  the  edificc^s 
themselves  have  made ;  but  to  those  who  have  not  had  this  ad- 
vantage, they  speak  an  unknown  language.  This  is  matter  of 
common  observation ;  and  there  is  no  traveller  who  has  return- 
ed from  Greece  or  Italy^  who  will  not  confirm  its  truth.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  convey  a  conception  of  the  exterior  of  the  Par- 
thenon, or  the  interior  of  St  Peter's,  by  the  finest  drawings  ac- 
companied by  the  most  accurate  statement  of  their  dimensions^ 
as  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  a  level  country,  a  true  sense  of 
the  sublimity  of  the  Alps,  by  exhibiting  a  drawing  of  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Mout  Blanc,  and  informing  him  of  its  altitude  accord- 
ingto  the  latest  trigonometrical  observations.  i 

jEven  if  drawings  could  convey  a  conception  of  the  original 
structures,  the  taste  for  this  art  is  so  extremely  limited,  thai  it 
eould  have  but  little  effect  in  obviating  the  disadvantage  of  their 
remote  situation.  There  is  not  one  person  in  a  hundred,  who 
ever  looks  at  a  drawing,  or  if  he  does,  is  capable  of  deriving 
the  smallest  pleasure  from  the  finest  productions  of  that  branch 
of  art.  To  be  ireduced  to  turn  over  a  portfolio  of  engravings^ 
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it  proverbially  spoken  of  as  the  niost  wretched  of  all  occupa- 
tions in  a  drawinff-room  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  seef 
the  productions  of  Claude,  or  Poussin,  or  Williams,  abound- 
ing in  all  the  riches  of  architectural  ornament,  passed  over  witb«i 
out  the  slightest  indication  of  emotion,  by  persons  of  acknow- 
ledged taste  in  other  respects*  And  yet  the  same  individuals, 
"who  are  utterly  insensible  to  architectural  excellence  in  this 
form,  could  not  avoid  acquiring  a  certain  taste  for  its  beauties, 
if  they  were  the  subject  of  habitual  observation,  in  edifices  at 
tiome,  or  obtruded  upon  their  attention  in  the  course  of  foreign 
iravelliog. 

Besides  this,  the  architect  is  exposed  to  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties, if  the  cultivation  of  those  around  him  has  not  kept 
Eace  with  his  own,  and  if  they  are  incapable  of  feeling  the 
eauty  of  the  edi^ces  on  which  his  taste  has  been  formed.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  his  amn  taste  may  have  been  improved 
t)y  studving  the  ruins  of  Athens  or  Rome ;  unless  the  taste  of 
his  employers  has  undergone  a  similar  amelioration,  his  genius 
Viil  remain  dormant,  and  his  architectural  drawings  be  su£fered 
to  lie  in  unnoticed  obscurity  in  the  recesses  of  his  portfolio*  The 
architect,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  cannot  erect  edi- 
fices as  the  poet  writes  verses,  or  the  painter  covers  his  canvass, 
vrithout  any  external  assistance.  A  great  expenditure  of  capital 
!  s  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  any  considerable  spe- 
cimen of  his  art : — and  therefore,  unless  he  can  communicate 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  wealthy,  and  unless  a  growing  desire 
for  architectural  embellishments  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
inherent  principle  of  parsimony,  or  the  interested  views  of  in^ 
dividuals,  or  the  jealousy  of  public  bodies,  he  will  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  genius,  or  all  his  attempts  will 
be  thwarted  by  persons  incapable  of  appreciating  it.  ^d  un- 
fortunately the  talents  of  no  artist,  how  great  soever,  can  effect 
silch  a  revolution ;  it  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  continued 
observation  cf  beautiful  edifices^  and  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for 
the  art,  among  all  the  well  educated  classes  of  the  people. 

The  states  of  antiquity  lay  so  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
eabh  other,  that  the  progress  of  architecture  was  uninterrupted; 
and  thus  people  of  each  nation  formed  their  taste  by  the  study 
bf  the  structures  of  those  to  whom  they  lay  adiacent  The  A- 
thf^nians,  in  particular,  in  raising  the  beautiml  edifices  whidb 
hat^e  so  long  been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  proceeded  en- 
tirely upon  the  model  of  the  buildings  by  which  they  were  sur- 
routnded,  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panthellenicus  in  the  Islan«t 
of  .^itia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  btnlt  by  .£acu8  before 
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th«  Trojati  War,  remains  to  this  day  to  testify  the  species  of  e^ 
difices  oo  which  their  national  taste  was  formed.  The  Ionic 
order,  as  its  name  denotes,  arose  in  the  wealthy  regions  of  Asbi 
Minor ;  and  when  the  Athenians  turned  their  attention  to  the 
embellishment  of  their  city,  they  had,  in  their  immediate  vici* 
nity,  edifices  capable  of  pointing  out  the  excellences  of  that 
beautiful  style.  The  Romans  rormed  their  taste  upon  the  ar^ 
chitecture  of  the  p^ple  whom  they  had  subdued,  and  adopted 
all  their  orders  from  the  Grecian  structures*  Their  early  tem- 
ples were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  their  masters  in  the  art  of 
design ;  and  when  the  national  taste  was  formed  upon  that  models' 
they  combined  them,  as  real  genius  will,  into  difierent  formsy 
and  left  the  Colyseum  and  the  baths  of  Diodesian  as  monuments 
of  the  grandeur  and  originality  of  their  conceptions. 

In  modern  times  the  restoration  of  taste  first  b^an  around 
the  edifices  of  antiquity.  *  On  the  revival  of  the  art  in  Italy, ' 
says  Lord  Aberdeen,  ^  during  the  fifteenth  and  dxteenth  cen<F 
^  turies,  the  great  architects  who  adorned  that  country  natur^ 
^  ally  looked  for  instruction  to  the  monuments  with  which  they 
^  were  surrounded, — the  wrecks  and  fragmaits  of  Imperial 

*  Rome.    These  were  not  only  successfully  imitated,  but  some* 

*  times  even  surpassed  by  the  Italian  artists ;  for  Braipanti  and 

*  Michael  Angeto,  Palladio  and  Bernini,  designed  and  executed 

*  works  which,  although  of  unequal  merit,  may  fairly  challenge 
^  a  comparison  with  the  boasted  productions  of  the  Augustan 

*  age.  *  Italy  and  France^  accordingly,  have  reaped  the  full 
advantage  of  their  local  proximity  to  the  monuments  of  former 
genius ;  and  the  character  of  their  buildings  evinces  a  decided 
superiority  to  the  works  of  architects  in  other  states. 

In  the  south  of  Europe^  therefore,  the  progress  of  architee* 
ture  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  each  successive  age  has  reaped 
the  full  benefit  which  the  works  of  those  which  preceded  it  wais 
fitted  to  confer.  But  the  remoteness  of  their  situation  has  de- 
prived the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  of  this  advantage; 
and,  while  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  arts  has  developed  the 
*  taste  of  the  people  of  this  country,  in  other  respects,  to  a  very 
great  degree^  their  knowledge  of  architecture  is  yet  in  its  infan-n 
cy.  In  this  city  the  most  remarkable  proofi  of  this  deficiency 
were  annually  exhibited  till  a  very  recent  period.  The  mmm 
age  which  was  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Campbell,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  witnessed  the  erection  of  Nel« 
son's  Monument  and  St  George's  Church.  , 

The  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  public  taste,  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  peace  of  1814  opened  the  Continent 
to  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  population,  evinces,  in  the  most 
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unequiTocal  manner,  the  influence  of  the  aclual  sight  of  fine 
models  in  traininff  the  mind  to  the  perception  of  architec* 
tural  brnuty.  That  architecture  is  gieatly  more  an  object 
both  of  study  and  interest*  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  is  matter 
of  common  observation;  and  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
extension  of  a  taste  for  its  excellences  is  to  be  found  in  the  ra«< 
pid  increase  and  extensive  circulation  of  engravings  of  the  most 
interesting  ruins  on  the  Continent,  which  has  taken  pbce  of 
late  years.  These  engravings,  however  incapable  of  convey<4 
ing  an  adequate  idea  of  the  originals  to  those  who  have  never 
left  this  country,  yet  serve  as  an  admirable  auxiliary  to  the  me-* 
mory,  in  retaining  the  impression  which  they  had  produced  on 
those  who  have  nad  that  advantage ;  and,  accordingly,  their 
sale  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  persons  of  that  description. 

Nor  is  the  improvement  less  gratifying  in  the  s^leofthe 
edifices,  and  the  genius  of  the  architects  who  have  arisen  dur-< 
ing  that  period.  The  Churches  of  Marybone  and  St  Pancras 
in  London,  notwithstanding  some  striking  defects,  are  by  far 
the  finest  buildings  which  have  been  raised  in  the  metropolis 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  new  street  in 
front  of  Carlton  House,  including  the  Quadrant,  contains  soiti^ 
tnost  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture,  although  the  absurd 
faffe  for  novelty  has  disfigured  it  by  other  structures  of  extra^^ 
ordinary  deformity.  The  buildings  which  adjoin,  and  look  into 
the  Regent  Park,  are  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  examples  of 
the  application  of  the  Grecian  architecture  to  private  edifices^ 
which  the  metropolis  can  boast.  Nor  is  the  improvement  less 
conspicuous  in  our  own  capital,  where  the  vicinity  of  freestone 
quarries  of  uncommon  beouty,  and  the  advanta^^es  of  an  un«* 
rivalled  situation,  have  excited  a  very  strong  desire  for  archi*- 
tectural  embellishment.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
Waterloo  Place,  the  Royal  Terrace,  Leopold  Place,  and  the 
Melville  Monument,  have  been  erected  in  the  same  age  which 
witnessed  the  building  of  Lord  Nelson's  Monument  on  the 
Calton  Hill,  or  the  recent  edifices  in  the  Parliament  Square* 
The  remarkable  start  which  the  genius  as  well  as  taste  of  our 
architects  has  taken  since  the  public  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  art,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  popular  en- 
couragement in  fostering  the  conceptions  of  native  genius,  and 
illustrates  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  that  our  artists  will  ever 
attain  to  excellence,  when  the  taste  of  the  people  does  not  keep 
pace  with  their  exertions. 

But  the  causes  which  have  recently  given  so  remarkable  a 
stimulus  to  architectural  exertion  are  temporary  in  their  nature. 
It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  Continent  will  always  be 
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dpen  to  our  youth,  or  that  the  public  attention  ean  ht  perma- 
nently directed  to  the  arts  of  peace^  with  the  interest  which  is 
so  remarkable  at  this  time.  Other  wars  may  arise  which  will 
shut  us  out  from  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  interest  of  politick 
may  again  withdraw  the  national  attention  flrom  the  fine  arts  i 
or  the  war  of  extermination,  of  which  Greece  is  now  the  thea« 
tre,  may  utterly  destroy  those  monuments  which  have  so  long 
survived  to  direct  or  improve  the  world.  From  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  there  seems  every  reason  to 
wprehend,  that  one  or  both  of  these  effects  may  very  soon  tak^ 
place.  These  circumstances  render  it  the  more  desirable,  that 
iipme  steps  should  be  taken  to^  in  this  Island  the  fleeting  per- 
ception of  architectural  beauty  which  is  now  prevalent,  and,  if 
possible,  render  our  people  independent  of  foreign  travelling, 
or  of  the  borrowed  aid  of  foreign  edifices. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  like  all  other  travellers  of  taste^  s|)ealm  m 
the  highest  terms  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  unrivalled 
edifices  of  ancient  Greece;  and  contrasts  the  pure  and  iaukkss 
taste  by  which  tliey  are  distinguished,  with  the  ephemeral  pro-' 
chictions  which  in  modem  timea  have  arisen,  in  the  vain  at* 
tempt  to  improve  upon  their  proportions. 
'  Mf  ve  seek  for  the  manifestation  of  pure  taste  in  the  taonumenti^ 
that  surround  us,  our  search  will  but  too  often  prove  fruitless*  We 
most  turn  our  eyes  towards  diose  regions. 

Where,  on  the  £;^an  shore,  a  city  stands,  * 

Built  nobly ! 

Here,— it  has  been  little  understood,  for  it  has  been  rarely  felt^  itif 
country  is  Greece,— ^its  throne,  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 

*  By  a  person  writing  on  the  subject  of  arckiteduve,  the  name  of 
Athens  can  scarcely  be  pronounced  without  emotian;  aod^  in  the 
mind,  of  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  examine  at  leisure  ila 
glorious  remains,  impressions  are  revived,  which  time  and  distanca 
can  never  obliterate.  It  i^  difficult  to  resist;  the  desire  of  tfm^i^. 
dwelling  on  the  description  of  monuments,  to  the  be^ty.of  whicht 
although  they  have  been  long  well  known,  and  accurately  des(?ribe4» 
we  feel  that  no  language  can  do  full  justice.  But,  as  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  Inquiry  to  give  those  practical  or  detailed  instruc- 
tions  in  the  art,  which  may  be  so  nduch  better  obtained  from  other 
sources,  I  will  only  observe  in  this  place,  what  it  is  of  consequence  to 
keep  in  view,  because  no  descriptions  or  representations,  however 
accurate,  can  give  adequate  notions  of  the  effect  of  the  originals, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  injuries  of  barbarism, 
and  of  fknaticd  violence,  Athens  still  presents  to  the  student  the 
most  faultless  models  of  ornamental  architecture ;  and  is  still,  there^ 
fore,  the  best  school  for  the  acquisition  of  Uie  highest  attributes  of 
his  art. '    pp.  35,  86. 
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Speaking  of  the  numerous  attempts  at  noveltyi  which  havo. 
been  made  in  modem  times,  he  observes, 

'  It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  few  of  those  numerous 
changes  of  taste  which  an  insatiable  desire  of  novelty,  or  the  caprice' 
of  fashion,  xnay  have  sanctioned  for  a  time,  have  been  ultimately  suc« 
cessful ;  for  these  ephemeral  productions,  however  warmly  support- 
ed, have  been  found  successively  to  vanish  before  the  steady  and 
permanent  attractions  of  Grecian  beauty ;  and  we  shall  probably  feel 
disposed  to  admit,  that  the  ornamental  details  of  the  standard  modelsr 
of  antiquity,  combined  and  modified  by  discrietion  and  judgment,  ap- 
pear to  offer  a  sufficient  variety  for  the  exercise  of  invention  and  ge^ 
nius  in  this  province  of  the  art.  *    p.  30. 

And  comparing  these  with  the  remains  of  Grecian  arcfaiteC"' 
lure,  he  observes, 

'  The  precious  remains  of  Grecian  art  were  long  neglected ;  and 
the  most  beautiful  were,  in  truth,  nearly  inaccessible  to  the  Christianr 
world.  It  is  almost  in  our  own  time  that  obstacles,  formerly  insur- 
mountable, have  been  first  vanquished ;  and  that  the  treasures  of  art, 
still  unfortunately  in  the  custody  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  have 
not  only  been  visited,  but  have  been  accurately  measured  and  de- 
lineated. Hencefordi,  therefore,  these  exquisite  remains  should  forn» 
the  chief  study  of  the  architect  who  aspires  to  permanent  reputation  ; 
other  modes  are  transitory  and  uncertain,  but  the  essential  qualities 
of  Grecian  excellence,  as  they  are  founded  on  reason,  and  are  con- 
sistent with  fitness  and  propriety,  will  ever  continue  to  deserve  hia 
first  care. '    pp.  215,  216« 

A  sense  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  these  observations  has 
produced  a  very  general  desire,  in  both  ends  of  the  Island,  to 
restore  some  one  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity  in  this  country, 
in  a  situation  wh^e  Jt  might  be  universally  accessible,  and  have 
its  due  weight  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  taste.  Such 
an  opportunity  lately  presented  itself,  *  in  consequence  of  the 
subscription  formed  for  the  erection  of  a  National  Monu* 
siENT  at  Edinburgh ;  and  it  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  a 
number  ofpersons  interested  in  the  progress  of  art  in  this 
country.  Tne  design  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  restore  the  Par- 
thenon of  Athens  on  the  Calton  Hill ;  and,  as  the  project  has 
not  only  been  much  canvassed  in  both  ends  of  the  Island,  but 
made  tne  subject  of  an  application  for  Parliamentary  assistance, 
and  as  it  is  fraught  with  such  important  conseauences  as  to  be 
a  matter  of  national  interest,  we  trust  we  shall  be  forgiven  for 
introducing  a  few  observations  on  the  reasons  which  have  led 
to  its  adoption,  and  the  consequences  which  it  is  likely  to 
produce. 

These  Reasons  are  chiefly  the  following. 

The  subscribers  in  Edinburgh  have  a  limited  sum  only  at 
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dieir  disposal.  Forty  thousand  pounds  is  the  utmost  which, 
1)y  the  greatest  exertions,  they  can  hope  to  realize.  With  so 
small  a  sum  it  is  in  vain  to  aim  at  distinction  in  any  of  the  or- 
-dinary  styles  of  architecture.  If  the  Gothic  be  adopted,  the 
unapproachable  grandeur  of  the  English  cathedrals  will  sink 
their  edifice  at  once  into  insignificance  and  contempt.  If  the 
Corinthian  or  Ionic  style  be  selected,  and  a  church  in  the  mo* 
dem  form  be  made  the  model  of  the  edifice,  the  splendour  of 
St  Peter's  or  St  PauPs  will  entirely  obscure  the  structure  in 
this  metropolis ;  and  it  will  be  the  boast  of  the  Italian^  that 
«very  provincial  town  in  their  country  contains  more  costly  struc- 
tures than  the  National  Monument  of  Scotland.  Bi|t  the  Par- 
thenon could  be  restored  on  the  Calton  Hill  for  40,000/.  By 
adopting  the  Doric  temple,  therefore,  and  by  that  measure 
alone^  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Subscribers  to  compensate  the 
disadvantages  of  a  narrow  kingdom  and  a  barren  soil ;  and,  by 
placing  the  Temple  of  Athens  on  the  Acropolis  of  Edinburgh, 
to  confer  a  distinction  on  this  city  which  no  southern  capital 
can  boast,  though  adorned  bv  the  riches  of  kingdoms  ten  times 
our  superiors  in  extent,  population,  and  resources. 

Edinburgh  presents,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  thq 
means  of  carrying  this  project  into  execution.  The  freestone 
in  its  vicinity  is  equal,  in  texture  and  durability,  to  the  marble 
of  Pentelicus,  of  which  the  Parthenon  was  form<;d ;  and  the  ex* 
pense  of  erecting  such  an  edifice  would  not,  in  consequence,  be 
one- tenth  of  what  would  be  incurred  in  London.  !^lone,  of  all 
the  European  capitals,  this  city  contains  a  rocky  eminencct 
precisely  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Parthenon  stands ;  and 
ofiers  a  finer  situation  for  the  display  of  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  the  Grecian  temple,  than  even  the  Acropolis,  which  its  able 
authors  selected  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

By  erecting  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton  Hill,  and  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  architecture  of  the  original,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  splendid  edifice  will  be  produced.  The  original  has 
stood  the  test  of  public  admiration  for  above  2000  years,  an4 
is  still  regarded  as  unique,  both  in  the  grandeur  of  its  concept 
tion,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  execution.  The  great  skill  of  the 
stone-masons  in  this  city,  and  the  success  with  which  th^  have 
recently  imitated  the  most  delicate  carving,  both  in  the  Grecian 
and  the  Gothic  style,  furnish  the  best  ground  for  hoping  that 
they  will  be  equally  fortunate  in  carrving  this  design  into  exe- 
cution, and  that  the  restoration  of  the  Grecian  edifice  could 
never  have  been  attempted,  in  modern  times,  in  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  But  any  original  design  is  subject  to  tiit« 
fiertainty  In  its  efieci;  and,  without  undervaluing  the  genius  of 
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modern  artists^  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  new  3truo« 
ture  is  likely  to  equal  the  effect  of  the  work  of  Phidias.  It  ia 
no  doubt  possible  that  an  originid  design,  more  beautiful  than 
the  Parthenon,  may  be  formed ;  just  as  it  is  possible  that  a 
more  beautiful  poem  than  the  Geoi^ics,  or  a  finer  statue  than  the 
Apollo,  may  be  produced.  But  the  chances  are  certainly  very 
much  against  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  we  can  at  once  succeed  In  eclipsing  a  struc- 
ture which  all  the  genius  of  man,  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  has  sought  in  vain  to  rival.  At  any  rate,  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  public  monument  which  is  to  survive  for  centuries,  it 
is  absurd  to  incur  the  risk  of  chance,  when  certainty  is  in  our 
hands»  No  prudent  man  in  private  life  would  refuse  20,000/.9 
in  order  to  take  a  lottery  ticket  which  would  give  him  a  chance 
for  the  20,000/.  prize. 

By  adopting  this  design,  the  Committee  conceive  that  they 
are  conferring  a  lasting  obligation  upon  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
people  in  this  Island  are  beginning  only  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  architecture;  for  although  many  men  of  the 
greatest  genius  have  existed  amongst  us,  and  adorned  the  coun- 
try with  their  works,  the  popular  mind  has  hitherto  been  too 
much  occupied  with  objects  of  political  interest  to  pay  much 
attention  to  these  productions.  A  taste  for  architectural  beau- 
ty was,  previous  to  the  peace  of  1814,  confined  almost  entirely 
to  artists  and  travellers;  and  although  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  ihf  latter  class,  since  that  period,  has  augmented  to  a 
very  great  degree  the  number  of  persons  who  take  an  interest 
h),  and  are  qualified  to  judge  on,  these  subjects,  yet  this  only 
demonstrates  the  more  clearly  the  influence  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  art  in  forming  such  a  taste ;  and  furnishes  the  strong- 
est reason  for  restonng,  in  these  northern  regions,  a  relic 
of  antiquity,  which  is  not  only  too  far  removed  to  have  any 
material  influence  on  the  public  taste  in  this  pait  of  the  world, 
but,  from  its  peculiar  situation  on  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  on 
a  military  position  of  much  importance,  is  exposed  to  the  most 
inaminent  hazard  of  destruction  from  the  wars  of  which  that 
country  is  now  the  theatre*  By  doing  so,  the  Committee  con*? 
ceive  that  they  are  giving  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  National 
GeniiiSf  and  are  laying  tne  surest  foundation  of  our  own  future 
<^minenc^  in  the  arts  oT  original  design ;  conferring  thereby  the 
same  important  benefit  upon  the  people  itrf*  this  country,  which 
the  possession  of  the  remains  of  aYitiquity  has  so  long  affords 
ed  to  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Italy ;  and  giving  our  archi- 
tects the  same  means  of  making  rapid  progress  in  original  de- 
sign v^hich  the  Italian  artis^  ob^iaineq  from  \hc  rums  with 
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which  their  country  wtfs  adorned,  and  which  Raphael  and  Mi-  ^ 
cbael  Angelo  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Grecian  sculp** 
ture. 

These  reasons  become  more  weighty,  when  it  is  recollected, 
^at,  of  every  other  species  of  architecture,  great  and  splendid 
examples  are  already  to  be  found  in  this  Island,  while  of  the 
Doric  temple  alone  no  model  yet  exists  to  form  the  taste  of  our 
people,  or  rouse  the  emulation  of  our  architects.  This  renders 
it  the  more  desirable,  that  the  present  opportunity,  never  likely 
to  recur,  should  not  be  lost,  of  realizing  in  this  Island  the  most 
perfect  model  of  that  style  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and 
of  spreading  over  our  whole  people  that  warm  perception  of  its 
beauty,  which  has  hitheito  been  confined  to  artists  who  have 
studied  its  proportions,  or  travellers  who  have  explored  its  re- 
mains. 

The  edifices  with  which  the  Calton  Hill  is  surrounded,  are  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  Temple  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  place  on  its  summit ;  and  consequently,  no  injury  to  the 
unity  of  tlie  general  efiect  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  adop- 
tion of  sudi  a  measure.  The  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  the 
dome  of  St  George's,  the  Melville  monument,  the  University, 
St  Andrew^schurch,  the  Register  house,  and  the  Observatory, 
which  form  the  leading  objects  in  looking  from  this  eminence, 
are  all  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  approach  to  the  proposed 
site  of  the  Monument  through  Waterloo  Place,  is  adorned  by 
colonnades  of  remarkable  beauty,  copied  from  the  temple  of 
Erychtheus  at  Athens;  and  the  new  streets  which  are  build- 
ing on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  Hill,  are  enriched 
by  Doric  columns  of  the  finest  proportions,  and  exhibit  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  fronts  in  the  Grecian  style  of  which  the 
Island  can  boast.  The  new  and  beautilul  edifice  about  to  be 
raised  on  the  Mound  for  the  public  societies,  is  in  the  same  or- 
der ;  and  the  traveller,  returning  firom  Sicily  or  Athens,  is  asto- 
nished to  find  the  genuine  Grecian  architecture  revived  with  a 
degree  of  spirit  and  fidelity  in  this  metropolis,  of  which  no  o- 
iher  city  in  the  empire  can  boast.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  foresee 
that  this  order  will  continue  to  be  the  prevailing  style  in  future 
times;  the  enormous  expense  of  Gotnic  ornament  rendering 
buildings  of  that  description  too  costly  for  our  age,  when  the' 
church  has  no  longer  the  wealth  of  provinces  at  its  command. 
^What,  then,  can  be  more  appropriate  than,  in  the  centre  of  a 
city  which  already  bears  the  Grecian  character,  to  place  the 
most  superb  nK>numental  edifice  of  which  ancient  Greece  cair 
btrast? 

Lastly,  There  scOns  something  in  the  Doric  temple,  in  a.pe- 
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cuKar  manner^  becoming  a  monttment  of  marthl  ghry.  Erery 
other  species  of  architecture  has  been  appropriated,  by  the  iie» 
cessities  or  the  luxury  of  men,  to  some  particular  purpose^  and 
is  associated,  in  our  minds,  with  its  peculiar  destination.  The 
lofty  aisles,  and  fretted  roof,  and  graceful  pinnacles  of  the  Gothic, 
recal  the  recollection  of  the  piety  of  feudal  times ;  and  the  feel- 
ings of  religion  rush  unbidden  into  the  mind,  when  we  enter 
an  edifice  of  that  sacred  description.  The  riches  of  the  Corin- 
thian, or  the  elegance  of  the  Ionic  order,  have  been  applied  to 
the  pomp  of  metropolitan  magnificence;  and  the  Facaae  of  the 
Louvre,  the  Piazza  St  Marco,  or  the  interior  of  St  JPeter's,  re- 
cur to  the  recollection  as  examples  of  the  proper  destination  of 
.buildings  of  that  character.  But  the  Doric  temple  has  hitherto 
been  applied,  in  modern  Europe,  to  no  purpose  of  utility ;  W€ 
have  no  religious  ideas  connected  with  its  establishment;  and  its 
form  is  associated  with  no  other  recollections,  but  the  animating 
remembrance,  that  it  was  the  National  Monument  which  the 
Athenian  people  raised  to  the  protecting  goddess  of  the  re- 
public, on  the  glorious  termination  of  the  Persian  war.  What 
other  style  is  there  so  befitting  a  structure,  which  is  to  record 
the  heroism  of  modern  times  ?  or  what  associations  can  so  well 
accord  with  the  Monument,  which  is  to  animate  our  descend- 
ants to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  as  the  recollec- 
tion, that  the  same  form  warmed  the  patriotism  of  die  Athenian 
people,  and  that  to  its  shrine  her  orators  turned,  when  they 
wished  to  rouse  the  citizens  to  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  andent 
renown  ? 

Every  other  species  of  architecture,  excepting  the  triumphal 
4rch,  is  applied  by  daily  use  to  some  purpose  of  domestic  life ; 
and  its  beauty  is  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  tUility  which 
we  experience  from  its  adoption.  But,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
late  publication,  *  The  Grecian  temple  has  no  such  destination. 

*  It  admits  of  no  habitable  interior— ^we  are  not  required  to  en- 

*  ter  into  the  fane — it  is  a  manumerU  which  we  are  to  contemplate 
*Jrom  without ;  and  which  appears  in  its  pride,  when  consia^ed 

*  as  part  of  the  surrounding  landscape. '  *  Can  any  description 
accord  mor^  completely  with  the  particular  destination  of  a 
monument,  which  the  spectator  is  ^  not  intended  to  enter,* 
and  which  is  meant  to  be  ^  seen  in  its  pride,  as  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  ? ' 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which,  in  Edinburgh;  have  de- 
cided almost  all  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  progress  of 
^rt,  or  the  embellishment  of  their  metropolis,  in  favour  of 
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the  adoption  of  iim  dedgn^  and  gtren  birth  to  to  ai^dent  a  de- 
mre  £Dr  its  accomplifihmefit.  The  opinion,  however,  of  the  men 
of  taste  In  London,  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  and  it  is  there^ 
fore  necessary  to  bestow  some  consideration  on  the  reascms 
which  are  advanced  in  the  publication  just  quoted  on  the  other 
side. 

The  argument  which  is  most  commonly  urged  against  the  re- 
fltoration  of  the  Parthenon,  is,  that  it  is  degrading  to  copy  the  ar- 
chitecture of  another  people.  It  is  bow  humiliating  to  our 
artists,  it  is  said,  and  iniurious  to  the  progress  of  art,  to  imi- 
tate what  has  be^  already  done.  The  Romans  never  copied ; 
but,  borrowing  merely  the  general  forms  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, moulded  them  into  different  combinations,  which  gave 
a  different  character  to  their  s^le  of  building.  Such  also  should 
be  the  course  which  we  shoula  adopt. 

This  very  plausible  argum^it  proceeds  up<m  an  inattention 
to  the  successive  steps  by  which  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  is  at- 
tained, and  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  height  to  which  we 
have  iJready  ascended  in  our  taste  or  knowl^ge  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  quite  true  that  the  Romans  did  not  copy  the  Gre- 
cian temples ;  and  that  the  modem  Italians  have  not  thoucht  <^ 
attempting  a  restoration  of  the  Colyseum,  or  the  PanUieon. 
But  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  originals  xoere  within  their 
reach,  and  had  already  exercised  their  salutary  influence  on  the 
public  taste.  The  ancient  Romans  had  only  to  go  to  Pestum, 
Agrigentum,  or  Syracuse,  to  behold  the  finest  Grecian  temples; 
and  tneir  warlike  youth,  in  the  course  of  the  military  expedi- 
tions to  which  all  the  citizens  were  liable^  had  perpetually  in 
their  Eastern  dominions,  the  Grecian  edifices  placed  bdbre 
their  eyes.  Michael  Angelo,  Poussin,  and  Claude  Lorrain^ 
lived  amidst  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  formed  their  taste 
firom  their  earliest  youth,  upon  the  habitual  contemplation  of 
these  monuments.  For  them  to  have  copied  these  buildings, 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  public  taste,  would  have 
been  as  absurd  as  for  us  to  copy  York  or  Lincoln  Cathedrals, 
in  order  to  revive  an  admiration  for  the  Gothic  architecture. 
.  But  is  there  no  difference  between  the  situation  of  a  people, 
who,  like  the  ancient  Romans  and  modern  Italians,  had  the 
great  models  of  antiquity  continually  before  their  eyes,  and  that 
of  a  people,  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  this  Island,  have  na 
models  in  i\ke  Doric  style,  either  to  fi>rm  their  taste,  or  guide 
their  exertions,  and  who  have  no  m^^s  of  reaching  the  remaina 
of  that  order  which  exist,  but  by^^a^  jqumey  of  many  thousand; 
miles  ?  Of  the  influence  of  the  ^tudy  of  ancient  excellence  iR 
improving  the  (aste,  both  of  arcUtecta  and  the  people,  no  ouq 
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acqualDted  ^th  the  subject  caii  entertain  tlie  smidlest  doubt; 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  strcmgest  terms  by  the  author,  whose  ob* 
servations  hare  just  been  mentioned.    <  Amidst  die  ruins  of 

*  Rome,  the  great  Italian  architects  formed  their  taste.    They 

*  studied  the  relics  of  ancient  grandeur,  with  all  the  diligence  of 

<  enthusiasm ;  they  measured  the  proportions,  and  drew  the  de* 

*  tails,  and  modelled  the  members.    But  when  their  artists  were 

<  employed  by  the  piety  or  ihagnificence  of  the  age,  they  never 

*  restored  the  examples  by  ^hich  they  were  surrounded,  and 
^whidi  were  the  objects  of  their  habktud  study,  lie  archi- 
^  tects  did  not  linger  in  ccmtemplation  of  their  predecessors ;  for* 
^  mer  generations  had  advanced,  and  they  proceeded.  *  ^ 

*  Now,  such  being  the  influence  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  iii 
guiding  the  inventions,  and  chastening  the  taste  of  modern  ar** 
tists,  is  there  no  advantage  in  putting  our  architects  in  this  par* 
ticullir  on  a  level  wifh  those  ofltaltf^  and  compensating,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  restoration  of  the  finest  monument  of  ancient 
genius,  the  local  disadvantages  with  which  a  residence  in  this 
remote  part  of  the  world  is  necessarily  attended  ?  By  doing 
this,  we  are  not  precluding  the  development  of  modern  inven^r 
lion ;  we  are,  <m  the  contrary,  laying  the  surest  foundation  for 
it,  by  bringing  our  artists  to  the  point  from  which  the  Italian 
artists  took  their  departure.  When  this  is  done,  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  two  nations  will  be  able  to  commence  their  career 
with  equal  advantages.  Till  it  is  attempted,  we  can  hardly  hope 
that  we  shall  overtake  them  in  the  race. 

Suppose,  that  instead  of  possessing  the  Colvseum  and  the 
Fantheon  within  their  walls,  and  havmg  made  their  proportions 
the  continual  subject  of  their  study,  the  Roman  artists  had  been 
obliged  to  travd  into  the  interior  of  Asia  to  visit  their  ruins^ 
and  that  this  journey,  from  the  expense  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, had  been  within  the  reach  only  of  a  few  of  the  most 
opulent  and  adventurous  of  their  nobility;  can  there  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  fine  arts  in  that  citv  would  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  any  Roman  Pontiff  who  restored  those 
beautiAil  monuments  in  his  own  dominions?  And  yet  this 
benefit  is  seriously  made  a  matter  of  doubt,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Parthenon  is  proposed  in  a  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  remains  of  ancient  genius  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles. 

The  greatest  exertions  of  original  genius,  both  in  literature 
and  arts,  by  which  modem  Europe  has  been  distinguished^ 
have  been  made  in  an  age  when  the  worth  of  ancient  times 
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ivfts  tborougUy  understood.  The  age  of  Tasso  and  Machiavel 
JoHofrnd  the  restoration  of  lettears  in  Italy.  If  we  compare  th^ 
writings  with  those  which  preceded  that  great  event,  the  di£^> 
«nce  appears  ahnost  incalculable.  It  was  in  the  study  of  Gra- 
<^a^  and  Roman  eloquence,  that  Milton  trained  himself  to 
jdiose  sublime  conceptions,  which  have  immortalized  his  name. 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  gave  but  slight  indicaticms  of 
original  genius,  till  their  powers  were  awakened,  and  their  taste 
refined  by  the  study  of  the  Grecian  sculpture.  Statuary,  in 
modem  times,  has  nowhere  been  cultivated  with  such  success  as 
At  Rome,  amidst  the  works  of  former  ages ;  and  Chanby  has 
iledared,  that  the  arrival  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  era  in  the  progress  of  art  in 
tJbis  country.  Architecture  has  attained  its  greatest  perfection 
in  France  and  Italy,  where  the  study  of  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity which  thosie  countries  contmn,  has  had  so  powerful  ap  ia^ 
fluence  on  the  public  taste.  Those  who  d(vibt  the  influence  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  in  improving  the  effiirts  of 
original  genius  in  this  country,  reason  in  opposition  not  only  to 
the  experience  of  past  times,  in  all  the  c^her  departments  of 
literature  and  art,  but  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  causes  to 
which  the  improvement  of  architecture  itself  has  been  owing. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  drawings  and  prints  of 
these  edifices  are  open  to  all  the  world;  and  that  an  architect 
may  study  the  proportions  of  the  Parthenon  as  well  in  Stuart's 
Athens,  as  on  the  Calton  Hill  of  Edinburgh.  An  acquaint* 
ance  with  drawings  is  limited  to  a  small  number,  even  in  thd 
most  polished  classes  of  society,  and  to  the  middling  and  lower 
orders  is  almost  unknown ;  whereas,  public  edifices  are  seen  by 
all  the  world,  and  obtrude  themsdves  on  the  attention  of  th^ 
most  inconsiderate.  There  are  few  persons  who  return  from 
Greece  or  Italy,  without  a  considerable  taste  for  architectural 
l;)eauty ;  but  during  the  war,  when  travelling  was  impossible^ 
^e  existence  of  Stuart's  Athens  and  Piranesi's  Rome,  produced 
no  such  effect.  Our  architects  during  the  war,  hadthese  ad-« 
mirable  engravings  constantly  at  their  command;  but  how 
wretched  were  their  conceptions  before  the  peace  had  afforded 
them  the  means  of  studying  the  originals !  The  extraordinary 
improvement  which  both  the  style  of  our  buildings,  and  the 
taste  of  our  people  have  received,  since  the  edifices  of  France 
and  Italy  were  laid  open  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  coun* 
try,  demonstrates  the  superior  efficacy  of  actual  observation,  to 
the  study  of  prints,  in  improving  the  public  taste  for  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  engravings  fiever  become  an  object  of  intereti^ 
tiU  the  originals  h^e  beei^  seen*  ^^^• 
6  '"^ 
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The  recent  attempts  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  architecture 
in  this  Island,  demcmstrat^,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  arrived  at 
•the  point,  where  the  stud^  of  ancient  models  can  be  dispensed 
with.  In  the  new  street  m  front  of  Carlton  House,  every  thing 
vwhich  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  antique  is  beautiful ;  evei^ 
thing  in  which  novelty  has  been  attempted,  is  a  deformity,  it 
is  evident,  that  more  than  one  generation  must  pass  away,  be- 
fore architecture  is  so  thoroughly  understood  as  to  admit  of  the 
former  landmarks  being  disregarded. 

It  is  next  said,  that  Aough  the  Grecian  temple  appeared  to 
4he  greatest  advantage  under  the  bright  sun  and  in  the  dry  cli- 
jnate  of  Attica,  yet  that  a  very  different  effect  may  be  antici- 
ipated  if  it  is  transplanted  into  a  northern  region.  That  every 
xiati(m  has  a  style  of  architecture  suited  to  its  character,  habits, 
and  situation ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  place  a  Grecian 
temple  on  the  Calton  Hill,  as  it  would  be  for  the  Greeks  to 
place  a  Gothic  cathedral  on  the  Acropolis. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
<erect  a  Gothic  monument,  because  the  enormous  expense  at- 
tending its  ornaments  renders  it  hopeless,  with  the  limited  funds 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  to  attain  even  to 
mediocritv  in  that  style.  Till  the  Committee  are  possessed  of 
the  wealtn  which  raised  Fonthill  or  Yorkminster,  they  must  re- 
linquish all  thoughts  of  a  monument  of  that  description. 

]^t  besides  this,  it  is  a  total  mistake  to  imagine,  that  Edin- 
burgh is  a  Gothic  town,  or  that  it  still  retains  the  feudal  cha- 
jTacter  which  it  once  bore.  That  character  has  totally  changed 
since  Scotland  became  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the 
same  revolution  in  its  laws  and  government,  which  levelled  the 
pride  of  its  feudal  nobility,  has  changed  the  aspect  of  its  metro- 
polis. Those  who  make  this  observation  have  fallen  into 
(be  same  error  in  this  particular,  which  is  so  common  to  Eng- 
lish travellers,  who,  considering  Scotland  always  as  the  country 
of  romance,  expect  to  see  Highland  bonnets  and  the  Highland 
tartan  on  every  peasant  they  meet.  Sir  W.  Scott's  beautiful 
description  of  Edinburgh,  as  seen  by  Lord  Marmion  from 
Blackford  Hill,  has  been  quoted ;  and  it  has  been  asked  how, 
while  the  ^  huge  Castle  holds  its  state '  any  other  species  of  edi- 
fice can  accord  with  the  scene  ?  But  if  they  who  make  thiis  ob- 
servation would  read  a  few  pages  farther,  they  would  find  the 
/same  poet's  description  of  Edinburgh  in  its  present  garb,  and 
the  features  which  he  there  pourtrays,  are  as  much  in  unison,  as 
{its  former  appearance  was  at  variance,  with  the  character  of  th^ 
Ppric  temple. 

Stern  then,  and  sCeel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Pmi-£din !  0,  hotu  altered  now, 
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When  safe  <amid  thy  mountain  courty 
Thou  sit'st  like  empress  at  her  sport ; 
And  libera]  unconfined  and  free, 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea, 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  uipbered  lower, 
That  hung  o*er  cliff  and  lake  and  tower. 
Thou  gleamst  against  ^e  western  ray, 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

The  long  lines  of  light  which  are  here  so  beautifully  describe 
edy  accord  perfectly  with  the  features  of  the  Grecian  edifice.^ 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  appropriate  as  well  as 
beautiful  ornament  to  our  metropolis,  than  the  pillars  of  the 
Athenian  temple,  rising  above  the  bright  lines  of  building: 
which  are  placed  round  its  base,  and  guttering  in  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun. 

In  looking  from  the  Calton  Hill,  there  is  not  a  single  ancient 
Gothic  structure  to  be  seen  except  the  High  Church,  and  die 
ruins  of  Holyroodhouse  Chapel;  while  all  the  modem  struc- 
tures, with  the  exception  of  tne  two  Episcopal  Chapels,  are  Gre-* 
cian.  To  hold,  that  these  insulated  eaifices  should  chain  the  ar- 
chitecture of  this  metropolis  for  ever  to  the  Gothic  style;  is  to  de- 
bar men  from  all  variety  or  improvement  in  their  designs.  If  this 
argument  be  well  founded,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  committed  a 

grievous  error  in  fixing  on  the  Grecian  order  for  the  matchlesa 
ome  of  St  Paul's,  because  the  pinnacles  of  Westminster  Abbey 
existed  to  remind  the  spectator  of  the  Gothic  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation ;  and  the  Facade  of  the  Louvre,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  deformity  to  Paris,  oecause  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  are 
associated  with  the  chivalrous  days  of  the  French  monarchy ; 
and  Palladio  did  wrong  in  adorning  the  Piazza  St  Marco  wUh 
the  riches  of  the. Grecian  entablatures,  because  the  church  oC 
St  Mark  rises  in  barbaric  magnificehceat  the  eastern  extremity, 
of  the  square. 

The  belief  that  a  Grecian  temple  cannot  look  beautiftil,  but  in 
the  climate  and  under  the  sun  of  Attica,  is  a  total  mistake.  The 
clear  atmosphere  which  prevails  during  the  frosts  of  winter,  or  in 
the  autumnal  months,  in  Scotland,  is  as  favourable  to  the  display 
of  architectural  splendour,  as  the  warm  atmosphere  of  Greece. 
The  Melville  Monument  in  St  Andrew's  Square,  appears  no- 
ways inferior  to  the  original  in  the  Roman  capital.  The  grey 
and  time-worn  temples  of  Pestum  are,  perhaps,  more  sub- 
lime than  the  Grecian  structures  which  still  retain  the  bright- 
ness and  lustre  by  which  they  were  originally  characterized* 
Of  all  the  edifices  which  the  genius  of  man  ever  conceived,  the 
Doric  Temple  is  most  independent  of  the  adventitious  advan- 
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tages  of  liglit  and  shade,  and  vests  most  securely  on  the  intrin- 
sic grandeur  and  solidity  of  its  construction. 

To  say,  that  every  people  have  an  architecture  of  their  own, 
and  that  the  Gothic  is  irretrievably  fixed  down  upon  this  Island, 
is  a  position  unwarranted  either  by  reason  or  authority.  A 
nation  is  not  bound  to  adhere  to  barbarous  mapners,  because 
their  ancestors  were  barbarous ;  nor  is  the  character  of 
their  literature  to  be 'fixed  by  the  productions  of  its  earliest 
writers.  It  is  by  its  works  in  the  period  of  its  meridian 
splendour,  that  the  opinion  of  posterity  is  formed.  The  bow 
was  once  the  national  weapon  of  England,  and  to  the  skill  with 
which  it  was  u^d,  our  greatest  victories  have  been  owing ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  adhered  to  as  the  means  of 
national  defence  after  fire-arms  have  been  introduced.  If  we 
must  make  something  peculiar  in  the  National  Monument,  let  it 
be  the  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  period  when  archi- 
tecture and  the  other  fine  arts  have  attained  to  their  highest 
perftction,  and  not  the  period  of  their  infancy.  But  the  feu- 
dal and  castellated  forms  arose  during  an  age  of  ignorance 
and  civil  dissension.  To  compel  us  to  continue  that  style 
as  the  national  architecture,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  consider 
Chaueer  as  the  standard  of  English  literature^  or  Duns  Scotus 
fiB  the  perfection  of  Scotch  eloquence.  We  do  not  consider  the 
Writers  in  the  time  of  the  Jameses  as  the  model  of  our  national 
literature.  Why  then  should  we  confer  that  distinction  on  the 
architecture  which  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  that  bar- 
lUrous  period  ? 

''  The  last  consideration  which  is  urged  against  the  adoption  of 
tfie  Parthenon  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  copy  the  sculpture  by 
which  the  original  is  adorned ;  that  if  it  were^  the  dress  of  mo- 
derh  waris  unfit  for  such  an  exhibition ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
dbj^cts  proposed  cannot  be  attained. 

This  argument  proceeds  on.  a  misapprehension  of  the  impor- 
l^ce  <A  sculptured  ornament  in  the  Doric  architecture ;  and  its 
^urditf  is  demonstrated,  by  the  observations  which  the  Re- 
tiewer  himself  has  made  upon  the  peculiar  beauty  of  that  or- 
der. 

•  *  The  Doric  Temple, '  he  observes,  *  is  a  monument  which 

•  we  are  hot  required  to  enter,  and  which  is  seen  in  its  glory, 

*  when  forming  part  of  the  surrounding  landscape. '     But  when 

*  seen  as  part  of  the  surrounding  landscape '  the  sculpture  which 
enriches  the  frieze  of  the  temple  cannot  he  seen.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  200  yards,  it  is  invisible.  If  the  Parthenon  is  placed  on 
the  Calton  Hill,  nobody  will  be  able  to  tell,  without  ascending 
to  its  summit,  whether  the  sculpture  has  been  restored  or  not. 
According  to  the  Reviewer's  own  admissiony  therefore,  the  prin- 
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apal  6ftct  bf  the  Oredan  ttoiple  will  be  presarved  thaugTi 
Me  tmiptare  is  not  restored. 

.  In  ttie  next  place,  experience  proves,  that  the  Reviewer^a 
observation  in  this  respect  is  well  founded,  and  that  the  archi- 
tectural grandeur  of  the  Parthenon  is  independent  of  its  sculp-i 
tared  ornament.  At  this  mrnnent,  when  bereaved  of  the  figures 
of  Phidias,  it  is  still  the  lulmiration  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
aeoessary  to  go  to  Attica  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
<^ervation»  Mr  Williams's  beautiful  drawing,  in  which  the 
Pardienon,  nmthoid  its  sculpture,  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature,^ 
proves,  that  even  widiout  that  additicm,  it  would  be  an  unrival- 
led addition  to  die  architectural  riches  of  the  empire. 

In  the  liiird  places  many  of  the  finest  Doric  remains  in  ex- 
istence, never  had  any  sculpture  at  alL  The  temple  of  Nep^ 
tune,  preferred  by  many  competent  judges  *  to  that  of  Miner- 
va at  Alliens,  has  no  sculpture  on  any  part  of  its  surface*  The 
same  is  true  of  the  odier  temples  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  of  those 
of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily^  The  metopes,  therefore,  however 
beautiful,  are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Doric  temple,  and 
Bunr  be  omitted  widiout  injuiy  either  to  its  character  or  effect. 

Lastly,  dthough  there  might  be  an  impropriety  in  copying, 
on  the  restored  Parthenon,  the  Procession  or  the  Centaurs 
which  «re  to  be  found  on  the  original,  yet  it  does  by  no  meims 
fellow,  that  some  appropriate  and  beautiful  figures  may  not  be 
introduced.  Hi^  genius  of  modem  sculptors  would  find  an  ex- 
tensive fidd  for  exertion,  in  conceiving  figures  fit  for  such  an 
edifice,  and  in  unison  with  its  peculiar  destination.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  to  say,  that  the  dr^ss  of  Horse  Guards  and  Gre^ 
nadiers  is  ill  adapted  for  effect  in  marUe.  That  is  perfectly 
true ;  but  the  expression  of  heroism  is  &e  same  in  all  ages  of  the 
world ;  and  the  artist  must  have  but  little  invention  who  can- 
not Burmount  such  inconsideraUe  obstacles.  The  fibres  of 
Marshall  Saxe  at  Strasborg,  of  President  Forbes  at  Edinburgh, 
and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  Cambridge,  demonstrate  how  soon 
sudi  difficulties  yield  to  the  conc^tions  of  real  genius. 

The  8tone>masons  at  EdiAbur^  are  capable,  under  the  tui-< 
tion  of  an  experienced  artist,  of  executing  any  species  of  sculp- 
ture, with  a  delicacy  and  spirit  to  which  nothing  comparable 
has  yet  been  producea  in  the  Island.  Tlie  combination  of  ar- 
chitecture wiu  statuary  never  could  be  commenced  under  such 
advantages  as  under  the  direction  of  the  able  sculptors  whom 
this  country  has  already  produced)  and  with  such  workmen  to 
execute  their  designs  as  now  exist  in  this  city.     If  it  be  said, 

< 

*  Particularly  Lusieri,  the  man  in  existence,  perhaps,  best  qua* 

Ufied  to  judge  on  the  subject*    See  Eustace. 
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that  such  an  edifice  will  not  be.  the  Parthenon,  the  answer  is, 
that  the  architecture  will  be  the  same,  and  that,  if  not  the  ori-. 
ginal,  it  will  be  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  next  to  it* 
At  the  distance  of  tw,o  hundred  yards,  the  difference  between 
the  two  could  not  be  perceived;  and  the  objecticm  of  the  im<- 
propriety  of  making  any  change  on  an  ancient  edifice  comes 
with  a  peculiarly  hm  grace  from  those  who  are  so  urgent  for 
creating  an  entirtly  new  species  of  architecture  from  the  mate- 
rials which  the  ancients  have  left  us.  Nor  can  the  Sub* 
scribers  be  justly  accused  of  trusting  too  much  to  chance,  by 
leaving  a  trifling  part  of  the  edifice  to  be  embellished  by  mo* 
dern  genius,  when  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  so  solidt* 
ous  that  the  whole  building  should  be  formed  upon  a  new  and 
problematical  design. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  compelled  to  differ  with  the  Noble 
author,  whose  very  interesting  Essay  is  prefixed  to  this  article^ 
in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  Parthenon  in  the 
National  Monument  of  Scotland.  From  the  taste  which  hia 
work  exhibits,  and  from  the  obvious  superiority  which  he  pos- 
sesses over  ourselves  in  estimating  the  beauties  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, we  draw  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  such  a 
measure.  It  was  from  a  study  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  acquired  the  information  and  taste  which 
he  possesses  on  this  subject,  and  gained  the  superiority  which 
he  enjoys  over  his  untravelled  countrymen.  '  If  they  had  the 
same  means  of  visiting  and  studying  the  originals  which  he  has 
possessed,  we  should  a^ree  with  him  in  tbinkmg,  that  the  genius 
of  the  age  should  be  directed  to  new  combinations.  But  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  we  must  be  content  to  proceed  by  slower 
degrees ;  and  while  nineteen*twentieths  of  our  people  do  not 
know  what  the  Parthenon  is,  and  can  perceive  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  finest  models  of  architectural  excellence,  we  must 
not  think  of  forming  new  orders.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  make 
them  acquainted  with  those  which  already  exist.  The  first  step 
towards  national  excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  is  to  feel  the  beauty, 
of  what  has  already  been  done ;  the  second  is,  to  excel  it.  We 
must  take  the  first  step  before  we  attempt  the  second.  Hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  of  national  taste  in  architecture,  by 
restoring  the  finest  model  of  antiquity  on  the  situation  of  all 
others  me  best  adapted  for  making  its  excellences  known,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  form  new  edifices,  and  possibly  to  surpass 
those  which  antiquity  has  left.  But  till  this  is  done,  there  is 
every  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  efforts  of  our  artists  will  be 
as  ineffectual  in  attaining  true  beauty,  as  the  genius  of  our 
writers  was  in  attaining  r^  excellence,  until  the  restorat^ion'  of 
the  classical  authors  gave  talent  its  true  direction!  and  public 
ta&te  an  unexceptionable  standard. 
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Art.  VII.  I.  Memarks  on  ike  Consumption  of  Public  Wealth 
hy  the  Clergy  of  every  Christian  NatioHj  and  particularly  by 
the  Established  Church  in  England  and  Walesj  and  in  Ireland^ 
'with  a  tlanfor  Altering  its  Revenues^  S^c.  ^c.  Third  Editioiw 
Londoiu     1822. 

2.  The  Rights  of  ike  English  Clergy  Asserted,  tiiidtke  PfohahU 

\    Amount  of  their  Incomes  Estimated^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Auiho't 

of  *  Remarks  on  the  Consumption  of  Public  Wealthy '  <5*^«     By 

Augustus  Campbell,  A.  M.   Rector  of  Wallasey  in  the 

County  of  Chester.    London  and  Liverpool.     1822. 

nnHB  first  of  the  Pamphlets  has  passed  iri  a  shoft  time  througft 
-■"  several  editions,  and  has  excited  a  degree  of  attention,  td 
which,  as  a  work  either  of  research  or  acuteness,  it  is  by  np 
means  entitled.  The  writer  has  indeed  collected  as  many  errors 
as  to  matters  of  fact,  as  a  man  with  small  diligence  and  great 
felicity  could  be  expected  to  bring  within  a  reasonable  compass  ^ 
and  he  has  founded  on  his  misconceptions  a  proposition  so  crude, 
that,  but  for  the  apparent  goodness  of  his  intentions,  we  should 
suppose  him  to  be  a  person  whose  business  it  waS  to  prepare 
bills  for  members  of  Parliament.  But  as  these  talents  of  the  au- 
thor as  to  fact  and  speculation,  are  by  no  means  rare,  even  in 
degree,  it  is  not  to  them  as  much  as  to  his  subject,  that  he  has 
been  indebted  for  somewhat  of  popularity.  He  has  harped 
the  right  string.  The  matter  on  which  he  has  touched,  interests 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  reflecting  and  the  ignorant,  the  pas- 
sion ^nd  the  wisdom  of  the  nation. 

We  shall  mention  one  error  into  which  the  writer  fell  in  thcf 
first  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  both  because  he  and  those  who 
have  corrected  him,  seem  to  be  yet  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his 
mistake;  and  because  it  is  connected  with  a  fact  really  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  Church  Establishment  of  England.  A 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
28th  May  1812,  entitled  an  <  Abstract  of  the  Total  Number  of 

*  Parishes  in  each  Diocese  of  England  and  Wales^  containing  a 
^  PopiUatioir  of  1000  Persons  and  upwards;    the   number   of 

*  Churc^i^es  ^nd  Chapels  therein ;  number  of  Persons  they  wjll 

*  contain ;  and  the  number  of  Dissenting  Place*  of  Worship 

*  therein.'  The  result  was,  that  the  number  of  parishes  of  this 
description  was  1881  ;  the  population  of  them  459*57,782;  their 
Churches  and  Chapels  2533 ;  the  persons  these  places  wouFtf 
contain  1,856,108  ;  and  the  Dissenting  places  of  worship  in  tbef 
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same  parishes  8438.  Two  or  three  difFerent  writen  having 
carelessly  taken  this  return  to  apply  to  all  the  parishes  of  Eng- 
land, instead  of  those  parishes  which  contain  1000  persons  and 
upwards-^gravely,  and  in  pamphlets  professing  to  give  infor- 
mation, set  forth  2583  as  all  the  Churches  and  Chapds  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales !  The  fac^  as  everv  one  knows^  is,  that  wiu 
very  few  exceptions,  there  is  a  churcn  in  every  parish.  In  the 
returns  of  residents  and  non-residents  in  1809,  1810  and  1811, 
the  highest  number  of  dilapidated  churches  is  56.  The  total 
number  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  is  10,693,  and  the 
number  of  chapels,  as  is  evident  from  the  return  upon  which 
the  author  stumbled,  is  in  the  more  populous  parishes  very 
considerable.  But  what  is  really  of  iiinportance  in  this  return, 
is  the  proof  which  it  affords  of  the  unequal  division  of  ecclesi- 
astical duties  in  England,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the 
Church,  and  of  the  means  of  effecting  it. 

The  Reverend  Augustus  Campbell  has  read  a  monstrous 
book  of  a  Dr  Morgan  Cove,  a  prebendary  of  Hereford,  from 
which  he  has  borrowed  every  thing  theit  is  bad  in  his  pamphlet, 
and  every  thing  that  is  good  in  it,  except  an  air  of  gentleness 
and  candour.  The  Doctor  seems  to  have  a  mind  fitted  to  assi- 
milate the  absurd  ideas  of  all  other  people;  and  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  write  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  tithes,  some  twenty 

J  ears  ago,  he  has  since  collected  all  the  opinions  coinciding  with 
is  own,  that  he  has  met  with  in  his  loose  reading,  and  has  put 
forth  the  result  in  an  octavo;  and,  with  the  conscience  of  a  tithe- 
gatherer,  he  charges  eighteen  shillings  for  this  strange  agglomer- 
ation of  absurdity.  *  Dr  Morgan  Cove,  (what  is  there  mat  has 
not  bcenr  worshipped  ?)  is  a  perfect  worshipper  of  tithes.  <  It 
hath  been  usually  inferred, '  saith  the  Doctor,  *  that  they  took 
their  rise  from  the  light  of  reason  and  nature,  *  p.  26.  The 
Phenicians  paid  tithes,  the  Egyptians  paid  tithes,  the  Hindoos 
paid  tithes  [qiuere)  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  tithes.  *  A- 
poUo, '  he  tells  us,  *  was  emphatically  styled  the  Tithe-taker,  or  * 
receiver,  or  crowned  with  tithe,  * — an  attribute  to  which  that  of  • 
his  being  the  author  of  light  seems  to  be  but  secondary  and  sub- 
servient. The  Doctor's  mind,  however,  misgives  him  as  to  the 
light  of  reason  and  nature;  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
leans  to  the  idea,  that  the  particular  consecration  of  the  Tenth- 
part  to  the  Clergy,  was  the  consequence  of  ^  some  unrecorded  re- 
velation made  to  Adam, '  which,  he  says,  is  not  only  ^  a  most  ra- 

♦  An  Essay  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.     By 
the  Reverend  M .  Cove,  D.  C.  L.  &c.  &c.     1810. 
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tional,  but  the  most  probable  solution,  *  p.  8S.  To  what  parish 
church  Adam  paid  his  tithe,  the  Doctor  has  not  ascertained 
nor  does  he,  we  think,  show  his  accustomed  vigilance  in  not  ad- 
verting to  the  fact,  that  if  Adam  paid  tithe,  he  must  have  paid 
it  to  himself, — a  practice  whidi,  if  followed  by  his  descendents  in 
this  Islapd,  would  lead  to  consequences  most  pernicious  to  the 
Establishment. 

Mr  Campbell  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  who  talks  in  a  phiintive 
tone  of  the  virulent  attacks  made  upon  the  Clergy,  and  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  are  subjected.  As  he  has  been 
deeply  imbued  in  the  learning  of  Dr  Cove,  he  is  quite  unsound 
on  the<subject  of  tithes.  Though  he  enumerates  the  countries 
in  which  tithes  have  existed,  and  exist  no  longer,  and  though 
he  calls  these  *  the  Naboth's  vineyard  of  revolutionary  leadera 
and  needy  statesmen ; '  he,  in  the  same  page  talks,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr  Cove,  of  the  hardship  of  compelling  *  the  clergy 
^  to  exchange  a  permanent  landed  security,  unextinguishame 

<  without  the  extinction  of  the  land  itself  (viz.  tithe),  for  an  un- 
^  certain  and  fluctuating  security,  perh)aps  not  durable  in  itself^ 

*  even  from  the  operation  of.  redeeming  the  national  debt,  and 

*  at  all  times  exposed  to  annihilation  by  the  breath  of  political 

<  convulsion  ana  distress. '  How  that  which  has  been  extin- 
guished in  most  of  the  countries  in  which  it  has  existed,  and 
which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  extingubhed  whenever  revolu- 
tions succeed,  or  needy  statesmen  are  powerful,  can  be  inex- 
tinguishable, is  a  riddle  which  Apollo  the  tithe*taker  himself 
would  hardly  be  able  to  solve.  The  clergy  who  flatter  them* 
selves  with  the  inextinguishable  nature  of  their  security,  and 
the  sacred  rights  of  their  establishment,  may  find,  by  the  ex- 
amples of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ffor  in  a  very 
small  part  of  it  do  tithes  continue  to  be  paid)  tnat  in  times  of 

<  political  convulsion  and  distress, '  nothing  is  sacred  that  is  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  nothing  secure 
that  is  not  founded  on  its  good  will. 

Our  object  is  not  to  follow  the  author  of  the  Remarks  or  Mr 
Campbell  into  calculations  of  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  all 
the  clergy  in  the  world ;  in  which  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
make  conjectures,  and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  approach 
to  correctness.  Our  humbler  task  is,  by  adducing  some  in- 
stances of  the  inconsistency,  prodigality,  and  utter  futility  of 
the  measures  which  have  been  hitherto  taken  as  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland, — of  the  manner  in  which  the  claims 
of  the  State  have  been  evaded  and  its  bounty  wasted — to  show 
the  necessity  of  inquiry,  and  the  facility  of  at  least  a  very  con- 
siderable reform  oi  the  Establishment. 
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•  Before,  however,  we  proceed  further,  we  roust  reimove  a  pre- 
liminary difficulty  which  Mr  Campbell  and  some  others  throw 
in  our  way,  by  denying  the  power  of  the  Legislature  consist- 

.  cntly  with  the  rules,  on  the  maintenance  of  which  the  security  ' 
of  all  vested  rights  depends,  to  make  any  general  change  in 

.  the  existing  Church  Establishment,  or.  at  least  any  such  change 
as  should  divert  any  part  of  the  revenues  from  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  now  applied.  The  propositions  of  Mr  Camp- 
bell, and  he  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  class 
of  advocates  to  which  he  belongs,  are  these — 1.  *  The  property 
of  the  Church  is  as  much  private  property  as  that  of  any  cor- 
poration, or  any  individual  in  the  realin ; '  and  tlie  condition  up- 
on which  it  is  held,  of  performing  certain  ministerial  duties^  no 
more  makes  it  public  property  than  the  condition  of  performing 
certain  military  and  civil  offices  does  that  of  the  laity,  (pp.  5  and 
6).  2.  ^  The  Church,  in  her  corporate  capacity, '  cannot  be 
compensated  by  any  money  payment  to  existing  eccle8iastia», 
as  individuals,  for  the  seizure  of  the  reversion  of  the  Church 
property. 

According  to  these  proposition?,  the  Legislature  would  be 
completely  estopped  from  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  however  enormous  and  mischievous 
they  might  have  bceome,  till  she^  in  her  corporate  capacity, 
made  her  appearance  to  give  her  assent  to  the  bill.  Perrin  Den- 
din,  as  Rabelais  informs  us,  saw  the  grand  bon  hommej  Council 
of  Lateran,  in  his  large  red  hat,  and  the  Lady,  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion his  wife,  in  an  ample  petticoat  of  shot  silk ;  but  as  there  is  no 
prospect  ihat  the  venerable  Church  of  England  should  mani- 
fest nerself  in  a  similar  manner,  we  should  be  reduced  to  this 

I  miserable  condition,  that  though  the  clergy  should  be  more 

I  tired  of  receiving  than  the  laity  of  paying,  still  generation  after 
generation  of  Rectors  and  Vicars  must,  for  the  sake  of  the 

,  Church  in  her  corporate  capaci/T^^  be  vexed  with  the  receipt  of 
tithes  from  their  unwilling  flocks.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
second  proposition  cuts  the  throat  of  the  first.  The  present 
race  of  ecclehiastics  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  reversion-of 
the  Church  property.  We  admit  it.  They  have  no  concern  at  all 
with  that  reversion  j  and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  not  private  property ;  therefore  it  is,  that  when  their 

J   vested  interests  have  been  provided  for,  the  Leffislature  has  the 

.  fullest  right  to  dispose  of  it  without  consulting  tlic  wishes  of  any 
ecclesiastical  functionaries. 

Much  of  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  which  would  oppose  an 
insuperable  bar  to  the  reform  of  the  Church  lies  in  the  confu- 
sion of  corporations  with  individuals,  of  the  mere  creations  of 
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the  law  with  the  beings  for  whose  bohoof  law  was  created.     A^  .  ^ 
corporation  is  nothing,  independently  oF  the  men  of  flesh  r.nd*  *'  I    ^  . 
blood  who  derive  an  advantage  from  its  existence.     We  do  not   ^ 
recognise  in  practical  legislation  *  the  abstract  idea  of  a  Lord  *  ' 
Mayor.'     Those  who  actually  hold  any  income,  or  have  the 
reversion  of  it  legally  secured  to  them,  whether  as  members  /  ^ ;   ; 
of  a  corporation  or  not,  have  a  claim  to  full  compensation*   • 
when  a  legislative  act  deprives  them  of  their  legal  rights.     But,'  ' 
subject  to  this  rule,  a  corporation,  like  every  thing  else  ere-  '  v 
ated  by  law,  can  be  altered  or  destroyed  by  law,  and  with- 
out affording  any  very  dangerous  precedent.      Though,   by 
the  destruction  or  alteration  of  the  structure  of  a  corpora- 
tion,  the  distribution  of  property   must  be  in   some  degree 
changed,  the  change  can  cause  no  alarm  to  the  holders  of  the 
property,  because  there  is  no  suffering, — no  one  deprived  of 
a  vested  right,  or  disappointed  of  a  just  expectation.     *  Yoir  ■ 

*  cannot  compensate  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity. '    . 
AVhy  ? — but  for  this  very  melancholy  reason,  that,  where  there  i« 
no  one  that  suffers  loss,  there  can  be  no  one  to  receive  compen- 
sation.   Mr  Campbell  may  bestow  upon  the  Church,  in  her  cor- 
porate capacity,  the  same  fond  attentions  which  the  Prologue    • 
of  the  German  play  bestows  upon  the  ghost  of  its  grandmother; 
but  the  old  gentlewoman  is  quite  impassive  in  the  matter  of  tithe- 
pigs.     Mr  Campbell  talks  of  '  the  caprice  of  the  Legislature;* 
but  really  ho  caprice  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Church  in 
her  corporate  capacity,  if  she  would  prevent  all  reforms,  be-  . 
cause  we  do  not  give  ner  a  compensation  which  it  is  impossible 
for  her  to  receive.     It  is  said  of  Tom  Thumb,  that  *  he  made      ' 

*  the  giants  first,  and  then  he  killed  them. '  But  Mr  Camp- 
bell will  have  it,  that  the  Legislature  must  make  giants  which  it 
cannot  destroy,  and  that  society  must  suffer  for  ever  under  the 
immutable  tyranny  of  its  own  fictions.  We  are  sadly  afraid, 
from  the  experience  of  the  Pension  Bill,  that  these  brothers 
of  the  Church  may  claim  the  same  privilege ;  atid  that  we  may 
hear  it  said,  that  no  sinecure  is  to  be  abolished  even  after  the 

•  death  of  all  who  have  vested  interests  in  it,  because  we  cannot 
compensate  the  corporation  of  placeholders,  at  least  without 
substituting  for  the  sinecure  that  is  abolished  something  that  is 
equally  mischievous  to  the  community. 

We  have  attributed  to  Mr  Campbell  and  the  other  champions 
of  the  intangibility  of  the  Church,  the  only  meaning  which  their 
expressions  will  bear.  If,  however,  they  contend,  that  the  great 
importance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  gives  the 
Church  a  claim  to  inviolability,  we  reply,  that  this  is  the  very 
argument  for  a  systematic  attention  to  it.  We  should  think  it 
•irange  to  hear  it  argued,  that,  because  of  the  importance  of  a 
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Seci^tary  of  State's  office,  or  a  Revenue  Board,  its  establish* 
ment  should  be  suiFered  to  continue,  in  whatever  state  of  confu- 
sion time  ox  neglect  might  have  thrown  it;  that  though  one  half 
the  clerks  shoula  be  too  poor  to  be  enabled  to  attend  to  their 
duties,  and  the  other  half  so  overpaid  as  to  be  tempted  to  neglect 
them, — though  some  of  them  had  no  desks  to  write  on,  and  others 
desks  which  they  never  occupied,— though  one  half  the  business 
was  ill  done,  and  the  other  not  done  at  all, — still  our  great 
anxie^  for  the  duties  that  were  neglected  should  not  tempt  us 
to  mend  the  matter,  but  to  compel  us  to  let  it  alone,  or  to  heap 
money  upon  the  functionaries,  under  the  certainty  that  it  would 
be  misapplied.  0 1      ^  '  k   *   ,  t  , 

The  course  which  has  been  actually  pursued  towards  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  'modern  times,  has  not 
been  very  unlike  this  hvpothetical  absurdity.  They  have  been 
like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech;  their  cry  has  been, 
*  Gvoe!  give  J*  The  Legislature,  acting  upon  this  supposition, 
that  money,  no  matter  how  unskilfully  applied,  would  secure  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  any  office,  has  shown  singular  ala- 
crity in  complying  with  this  demand.  A  brief  history  of  the 
appiicadon  of  the  nereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  subse- 
quently of  Parliamentary  grants  to  the  augmentation  of  eccle- 
siastical revenues,  will  show  as  much  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
Clergy,  and  as  wasteful  an  expenditure  of  the  property  of  the 
people  on  the  Church,  as  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  darkest 
times  of  Romish  superstition. 

It  is  well  Icnown,  that,  by  the  statute  26.  Henry  VIII.  chap.  S» 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  spiritual  preferments  (which  had 
formerly  been  paid  to  the  Pope,  or  some  other  spiritual  persons) 
were  given  to  the  King.  The  First  Fruits  were  the  revenues  and 
profits  for  one  year  of  every  such  preferment,  and  were  to  be 
satisfied  or  compounded  for  on  good  security  by  each  incum- 
bent, *  before  any  actual  or  real  possession,  or  meddling  with  the 

<  profits '  of  a  benefice.  The  Tenths  were  a  yearly  rent  of 
a  tenth  part  of  all  the  revenues  and  emoluments  of  all  prefer- 
ments, to  be  paid  by  each  incumbent  at  Christmas,  These  reve- 
nues were,  as  the  statute  phrases  it,  *  united  and  knit  to  the  Im- 

<  perial  Crown  for  ever. '  By  the  same  statute,  a  provision  ws^ 
made  for  a  commission  to  be  issued  by  <  the  King's  Highness, 

<  his  heirs  and  successors,  from  time  to  timey  to  search  for  the 
*  just  and  true  value  of  the  said  first  fruits  and  profits ;  ^  and  si- 
milar means  were  provided  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the 
tenths.  In  consequence  of  this  statute,  which  was  suspended 
during  the  papistical  reign  of  Mary,  but  revived  by  the  1st  of 
Elizabeth,  a  valuation  was  made,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  the  time  an  accurate  one,  of  the  yearly  profits  of  the  eccle- 
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siastlcal  preferments;  and,  according  to  this  valuation,  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  were,  as  the  1st  of  r^lizabeth  has  it,  well  and 
justly  answered  and  paid,  *  without  grief  or  contradiction  of  the 

*  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  the  realm,  to  the  great  aid,  relief,  and 

*  supportation  of  the  inestimable  charges  of  the  Crown ;  *  which 
inestimable  charges  may  then  possibly  have  amounted  to  a  two- 
hundredth  part  of  their  present  yearly  sum. 

Under  this  valuation,  which,  in  course  of  time,  became  quite 
unequal  to  the  real  emoluments  of  the  preferments,  these  char- 
ges continued  to  be  paid  till  the  Jd  year  of  Queen  Anne,  1703, 
when  an  act  was  passed,  reciting  the  Queen's  most  religious  and 
tender  concern  for  the  Church  of  England,  stating,  that  a  suffi- 
cient settled  provision  for  the  Clergy  m  many  parts  of  the  realm 
had  never  yet  been  made,  and  giving  to  a  corporation,  which 
was  to  be  erected  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  the 
whole  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths*  Her  Majesty,  however,  in 
her  religious  and  tender  concern,  was  completely  overreached 
by  the  Clergy.  The  professed  object  of  the  Queen  was  to  in- 
crease the  provision  of  the  poor  Clergy ;  the  real  and  only  im- 
mediate effect  of  it  was  to  release  the  rich  Clergy  from  a  charge 
to  which,  by  law,  they  were  liable.  We  have  before  mentioned, 
that  a  provision  was  made  in  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  for  re- 
vising, from  time  to  time,  the  valuations  under  which  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  were  paid.  It  was  not  improbable,  that  the 
Clergy  were  apprehensive,  as  the  nation  was  then  (in  1703)  en- 
gaged in  an  expensive  war,  that  such  a  revision  might  be  made; 
ana  in  persuading  the  Queen  to  renounce  her  hereditary  revenue 
for  the  sake  of  *  her  poor  Clergy,  *  they  contrived,  most  effec- 
tually, to  secure  themselves  by  the  following  ingenious  clausCi 
the  last  in  the  statute  in  question. 

*  VI.  And  whereas  four  bonds  for  four  half-yearly  payments 
of  the  first  fruits  as  the  same  are  rated,  and  also  a  fifth  bond 
for  ^further  value  or  payment  in  respect  of  the  same  first  fruits, 
have  been  required  and  taken  from  the  Clergy,  to  their  great 
and  unnecessary  burden  and  grievance :  for  remedy  thereof,  be 
it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the 
25th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1704,  one  bond 
only  shall,  in  such  case,  be  given  or  required  for  the  four  pay- 
ments of  the  said  first  fruits :  which  saidjirstjfuits,  as  'well  as 
the  tenths  payable  by  the  Clergy,  shall  hereafter  be  answered 
and  paid  by  them,  according  to  such  rates  and  proportions 
only  as  the  same  have  heretofore  been  usually  rated  and  paid: 
and  no  such  fifth  bond  already  given  shall,  from  and  after  the 
said  25th  day  of  March  1704,  be  sued  or  recovered.* 
This  clause  is  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that  it  has  actually 
puzzled  some  abridgers  of  the  statute ;  and  its  real  meaning  has 
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jescaped  many.  The  marginal  abridgment  in  the  Statute-book 
gives  it  *  one  bond  only  to'  be  taken  for  the  four  payments  of 
the  first  fruits* — than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable — 
or  more  different  from  the  real  import  of  the  clause.  If  the 
real  purpose  of  this  act  of  Anne  had  been  to  augment  the  small 
livings,  nothing  could  have  been  more  reasonable  than  to  do  it, 
by  enforcing  the  legal  claim  for  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  on  the 
holders  of  the  larger  benefices.  The  scandalous  poverty  of  some 
livings  (for  there  were  then  1071  which  did  not  exceed  10/.  ^ 
year)  would  then  have  speedilj^  disappeared :  but,  as  the  old 
and  insufficient  rate  of  payment  was  fixed  and  made  perpetual, 
the  most  religious  Queen  went  to  her  grave  without  seeing  any 
effect  from  her  bounty ;  as,  in  consequence  of  the  incumbrances 
upon  the  fund,  and  the  impossibility  of  increasing  its  produce, 
it  was  not  till  1714  that  tne  governors  of  the  bounty  were  en- 
abled to  make  their  first  grants. 

Thp  Clergy  may  say,  perhaps,  that  this  clause,  though  it  re- 
iieved  the  greatejr  benefices  in  an  indirect  and  fraudulent  man- 
ner, was  yet  si^bstantially  proper,  because  the  payments,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  Henry  VIIL,  had  been'  continued  so  long, 
that  to  h^ve  raised  them  would  have  been  cruel  and  unjust. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Clergy  well  know,  that  in  the  case  of 
]^heir  own  claims  against  the  laity,  this  argument  ad  misericor" 
diam  is  njever  permitted  to  avail.  A  composition,  an  accustom- 
ed rate  of  payment  for  tithes,  which  had  continued  from  the 
^ime  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  even  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to 
this  day,  would  not  be  permitted  to  stand  an  hour  after  it  was 
the  wjsb  of  the  clergyman  to  set  it  aside.  This  is  no  matter  of 
mere  speculation  ;  day  by  day  rank  moduses^  as  they  are  called, 
compositions  which,  though  they  have  continued  from  time  out 
pf  mind,  yet  bear  evidence  of  riot  having  existed  before  the  re- 
turn of  King  Richard  from  the  Holy  Land,  are  set  at  nought, 
!No  modus  for  hops,  or  any  product  which  has  been  introduced 
into  England  $ince  the  l?tn  century,  will  stand.  There  was 
very  recently  an  Jn^tailce  of  some  smecure  priests  of  a  cathe- 
dral (Pxeter)  succeeding  in  setting  aside,  in  a  court  of  law,  a 
composition  for  tithe,  which  confessedly  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies, an()  on  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  which,  the  land 
must  baye  bepn  bought,  and  sold,  and  inherited,  and  rented, — 
because  there  were  presumptions  against  that  extreme  antiquity 
which  is  pecessary  to  make  a  modt^s.  Even  in  the  case  of  real 
compositions,  f.  e.  of  land  granted  in  lieu  of  tithes,  a  practice 
which  wa^  restrained  by  the  1 3th  Elizabeth,  whenever  the  e- 
yidence  of  the  agreement  has  been  lost,  or  when,  as  sometimesi 
Ji^ppens,  it  is  not  worth  ^ybile  to  institute  the  expensive  tax 
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qmnes  necessary  to  get  st  it,  the  composition  is  set  n^e,  that 
is  to  say,  the  parsons  take  the  tithes,  and  keep  the  land.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  rich  clergy  who  thus  enforce  their  own  pri- 
vilege against  prescription,  establishing  in  so  short  a  time  apre* 
eeription  against  the  King,  and  finally  making  nse  of  it  to  firus- 
irate  the  effect  of  the  royal  bounty  to  their  poorer  bretfarao.  In 
the  secofid  place,  there  could  have  been  not  even  a  pretence  of 
suffering,  if  the  actual  incumbents  had  been  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  tenths  (first  fruits  would  have  been,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question),  according  to  the  real  value.  But  then  trans- 
lations, and  that  continual  shifting  from  benefice  to  benefice,  in 
which  the  Church  delists  quite  as  much  as  in  the  immutabtiiQr 
of  its  institutions,  would  have  been  checked. 

The  cunning  of  the  rich  clergy,  in  thus  shifting  from  them- 
selves the  burthen  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poorar 
brethren,  is  only  to  be  matched  in  degree  by  the  folly  shown 
in  the  application  of  the  diminished  revenue  which  this  trick  of 
theirs  still  left  for  the  improvement  of  small  livings.  At  the  time 
when  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund  was  established,  there  were^ 
according  to  the  returns,  which  were  not  quite  accurate,  5597 
livings  in  England  and  Wales  with  incomes  not  exceeding  504 
They  were  thus  classed. 

Not  exceeding  10/.    -     1071 

20/.     -     1467 

SO/.     -     1126 

40/.     -     1049 

50/.     -       884 


55*y7 
The  sum  which  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty  had 
to  apply  to  the  augmentation  of  these  livings,  averaged  about 
18,000/.  a  year.  Any  rational  being  would  suppose,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  Governors  and  the  Legislature,  by  whom 
the  disposal  of  the  money  was  directed  and  superintended,  would 
have  made  some  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  different 
livings.  Some  of  these  livings  were  of  very  small  extent,  and 
scarcely  any  population;  and  might  therefore  have  been  advantage- 
ously united  with  one  another,  or  with  other  parishes.  The  specific 
evil  which  was  to  be  remedied,  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to 
the  statute  of  Anne,  in  these  words.     That  *  diverse  mean  and 

•  stipendiary  preachers  are  in  many  places  entertained  to  serve 

•  the  cures,  and  officiate  there,  wno,  depending  for  their  ne- 
^  cessary  maintenance  upon  the  good- will  and  liking  of  their 
^  hearers,  have  been,  and  are  thereby  under  temptation  of  too 
f  inpcli  compl^Mng  and  suiting  their  doctrines  and  teaching  to 
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tation  (thoupfh  its  value  remains  low).  Wilkock,  a  rectory  with 
28  people,  has  had  three.  In  Hereford,  Hopton  Cangeford 
has  received  1000/.  for  35  people.  Monmoath  200/.  for  S50S. 
Even  in  cities  where  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population 
could  afford  no  pretext  against  the  union  of  parishes,  the  same 
plan  of  augmentations  has  been  pursued.  In  Winchester,  se^ 
pjarate  augmentations  have  been  given  to  seven  parishes,  the 
population  of  all  which  united  would  have  amounted  only  to 
2376,  and  would  consequently  have  formed  a  very  manageable 
and  rather  small  town  parish.  In  short,  the  whole  of  the  re- 
turns (printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1815,  No.  115) 
le^n  with  instances  of  the  most  foolish  extravagance — just  such 
a  re^lt  as  the  original  conception  of  this  clerical  little' go  would 
have  led  any  rational  being  to  anticipate.  The  conviction  is 
irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  that  nothing  could  have  been  further 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  superintended  this  plan,  than  to 
secure  a  competent  provision  for  all  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  to  remove  the  poverty  of  some  of  its  members,— which  is, 
by  a  strange  manner  of  reasoning,  made  a  defence  for  the  need* 
less  profusion  with  which  the  public  wealth  is  lavished  updn  o- 
thers.  Indeed  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  '  the  Church,  in  her 
corporate  capacity, '  looks  upon  the  poverty  of  some  of  her 
members,  as  sturdy  beggars  look  upon  their  sores, — she  is  not 
seriously  displeased  with  the  naked  and  excoriated  condition  of 
her  lower  extremities,  so  long  as  it  excites  an  ill-judged  com- 
passion for  the  whole  body,  and  secures  her  impunity  in  idleness 
and  over-feeding. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  poverty  of  a  large  body  of 
the  parochial  clergy  is  such,  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the 
higher  clergy,  even  by  the  surrender  of  their  whole  revenues, 
to  remedy  it.  The  statement  we  have  given  shows  most  clearly, 
that  this  poverty  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
fraudulent  subtraction  of  the  higher  clergy  from  the  burthen  of 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poor  brethren ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  absurdity  of  the  ecclesiastical  division  of 
the  kingdom,  which,  on  the  slightest  effort  of  the  Clergy,  would 
have  been  remedied  by  the  Legislature.  If  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  had  been  paid  subsequently  to  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne, 
according  to  the  rate  which  the  law  provided  for,  and  as  they 
had  been  paid  *  without  grief  and  contradiction, '  i.  e.  accord- 
hig  to  the  real  value  of  the  benefices,  instead  of  a  million  and 
half,  at  least  30  millions  would  h^ve  been  received  from  those 
taxes; — a  sum  not  only  quite  sufficient  to  have  removed  the 
poverty  of  all  the  poor  livings  in  the  kingdom,  •  but  to  have 
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cstablishcil  schools  in  every  p^ish  of  England^  and  to  have  left 
a  large  surplus  for  any  other  useful  purposes. 

In  the  course  of  these  augmentations,  no  security  has  been 
taken  against  non-residence  or  plurality.  The  Governors  go  on, 
therefore,  increasing  the  incomes  of  two  small  livings,  in  order 
to  make  each  of  them  capable  of  supporting  a  resident  clergy- 
man, while  after,  as  well  as  before  the  augmentation,  one  incum- 
bent may  hold  them  together — reside  on  neither — and  allow  only 
a  small  part  of  the  accumulated  income  to  a  curate,  who  performs 
the  duties  of  both  !  Those  who  complain  of  the  poverty  of 
the  Clerg;^,  pretend  to  suppose  that  no  security  for  residence  is 
necessary ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  spnall  livings  are  raised  high 
enough,  non-residence  will  disappear  as  a  matter  of  course. 
For  instance,  Dr  Cove  says,  *  All  her  sons'  (the  Church  of 
England's  sons)  ^  employed  in  her  offices,  are,  with  few  excep- 

*  tions,  ever  intent  upon  their  appropriate  duties,  and  would  be 

*  still  more  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  were  each 

*  of  them  possessed  of  a  tnoie  enlarged  and  comfortable  independ' 

*  ence^  and  furnished  with  more  suitable  places  of  abode. '  This, 
unfortunatelv  for  the  Doctor,  is  an  assertion  more  capable  of 
being  brought  to  the  test,  than  the  *  unrecorded  revelation*  to 
Adam  in  favour  of  tithes.  We  have  returns  of  small  livings, 
and  we  have  returns  of  non- residence.  In  the  diocese  of  Ro- 
chester, there  are  only  six  livings  under  150/.  a  year;  and  of 
those  six,  not  one  is  returned  under  110/.  Of  the  107  bene- 
fices returned  in  that  diocese,  there  were  in  1809  but  50  with 
resident  incumbents — less  than  half  the  livings.  In  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  where  the  livings  under  150/.  a  year  arc  numerous,  377 
out  of  592  being  of  that  description,  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  benefices  have  resident  incumbents  than  in  Ro- 
chester :  there  are  327  residents.  In  the  other  dioceses,  the 
number  of  poor  livings  bears  no  regular  proportion  to  that  of 
non-residents.  The  fact  is,  that  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  where  there  are  so  many  grounds  of  ex- 
emption, or  of  license  for  non-residence,  the  only  persons  who 
may  be  expected  to  reside,  are  those  whose  narrow  incomes 
make  their  residence  in  their  own  parsonages  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity or  convenience.  But  as  two  or  three  small  livings  may 
be  held  by  the  same  person,  the  incumbents  of  them  may,  on 
the  face  of  the  returns,  appear  as  negligent  as  their  richer 
brethren. 

The  history  of  the  evasion  of  the  payment  of  first  fruits  by 
the  clergy  in  Ireland,  is  striking  in  point  of  audacity,  oa 
account  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  Church  in  that  part  of  the 
kuigdom.     The  enormous  incomes  of  the  Irish  bibhupricks  are 
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pretty  well  known,  and  have  been  brought  into  general  notice 
of  late  years ;  but  H  is  not  so  distinctly  known  what  duties  these 
functionaries  have  to  perform^    Mr  Campbell  says,  *  the  power, 

<  the  influence,  and  the  wealth  of  some  of  the  oishops  may  be 

*  great;  but  from  my  heart,  I  believe,  that  these  are  dearly 

*  bought,  not  only  by  the  anxiety^  but  the  actual  labmirs  botn 

<  of  body  and  mindj  which  arises  from  their  official  duties^ ' 
Nolo  Episcoparif  is  a  phrase  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  this 
appalling  picture ;  but  we  suspect,  from  a  few  notorious  facts, 
that  Mr  Campbell^s  imagination  has  exaggerated  the  horrors  of 
a  bishoprick,  and  that  a  bishop  even  in  England  is  not  so 
broken  down  with  hard  work  as  the  rector  of  Wallasey  supposes. 
The  bishop  of  St  David's,  for  instance,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
labours  of  body  and  mind  attached  to  his  bishoprick,  is  able  to 
undertake  the  ardnous  duties  of  a  prebendary  of^  Durham.    The 

E resent  bishop  of  LandafF  adds  to  his  episcopal  duties  those  of 
)ean  of  St  Pauls.  The  late  bishop  of  Lincoln  (Tomline)  did 
the  same,  and  Lincoln  is  the  largest  diocese  in  England.  The 
late  bishop  of  Bristol  ( Mansell),  besides  holding  a  livmg  or  two^ 
was  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  generally 
resided.  In  fact,  whatever  offices  can  be  held  with  bishopricks 
are  held  with  them ;  and  as  it  would  not  be  polite,  nor,  we  be- 
lieve, just,  to  suppose  these  Right  Reverena  Pluralists  neglect 
the  duties  of  any  of  their  offices,  we  must  conclude,  that  a 
bishoprick  alone  must  be  a  verv  supportable  burden.  We 
mean  a  bishoprick  in  England.  Now,  the  duties  of  a  bishop^ 
who  is  the  general  superintendant  of  the  clergy  and  church- 
people  in  his  diocese,  must  have  some  reference  to  the  number 
of  these  two  classes.  In  England,  the  number  of  benefices 
within  the  different  dioceses  are  various,  from  1319  in  Lincoln, 
to  107  in  Rochester,  averaging  about  420  parishes  to  a  bishop- 
rick. The  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  very  different  in 
the  proportions  of  the  higher  and  lower  parts,  and  resembles, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  in 
the  same  country,  which  contained  sixteen  Lieutenant-colonels, 
two  drummers,  and  a  private.  The  following  is  a  Table  of 
Bishops,  Parishes  and  Clergy. 

Province  of  Ulster. 

Parishes  or  unions  of  parishes. 
Diocese  of  Armagh        78  (The  Archbishop's.) 

Clogher         44? 

—  Derry  54 


79 


Down  &\ 
Connor  j 
Dromore.       23 
Kilmore        33 
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Diocese  of  Meath  101 

Raphoe         31 

— ^       AndaghatO 

tached  to     I  • 

the  Arch-    \25 
^     bishoprick  I 
ofTuam     J 

44*3  with  351  incumbents  residenti  or  near 
enough  to  do  the  duty. 

Province  of  Leinster. 

Parishes  or  unions  of  parishes. 

Diocese  of  Dublin  87  (The  Archbishop's.) 

KUdare  43 

Ossory  59 

_       LeighlinI  ^2 

&  Ferns  J 

Parishes  281  with  189  incumbents  residing  on  their 

parishes,  or  near  enough  to  do  the  duties. 

Province  of  Munster.  ^        ^       .  v 

^  Parishes  or  unions  of  parishes. 

Diocese  of  ^fehel  57  (The  Archbishop's.) 

Waterfordl  ^^ 
&LismoreJ 

Cloyne  77 

Cork  &  Ross  77 

Killaloe&l    -, 
Kilfenoraj    ^* 

Parishes  419  with  281  incumbents  resident,  or,  &c. 

Province  of  Connaught.  ^         ^       .  . 

Parishes  or  umons  or  parishes. 
Diocese  of  Tuam  24  (The  Archbishop's.) 

ClonfertA"! 
.  Kilmac-     >  14 

duagh        J 

Elphin  37 

_       Kiflala/tr    ^ 
Achonryj 

Parishes  95  with  65  incumbents  resident. 
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idme  of  every  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  Ireland,  produces,  oii 
the  average,  less  than  500/.  a  year.  * 

In  1808,  Sir  John  Newport,  who  has  laboured  for  the  good 
of  his  native  country  with  a  degree  of  diligence  And  discretion 
as  well  as  zeal,  not  common  in  Irish  statesinen,  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  to  authorize  a  hew* 
and  complete  valuation,  which,  feven  with  the  exceptions  that  he 
proposed  to  make  in  fav6ur  of  the  small  livings,  would  have  pro- 
duced between  20,000/.  aYid  30,000/1  a  year.  This  motion  waS' 
rejected,  on  the  ground  of  the  hardship  of  sttch  a  tax  as  the 
First  Fruits,  f/one?,  or  upon  whom,  the  hardship  was  to  ope*- 
rate,  neither  our  own  inquiries,  nor  the  imperfect  notices  left 
us  of  the  debate,  enable  us  to  perceive*     We  need  scarcely 

Slay,  that  this  new  valuation  of  the  first  fruits  would  not  af- 
iect  any  one  actually  in  possession  of  a  living ;  and  we  should 
certainly  object  to  the  measure,  if  it  were  accompanied  by 
a  clause  compelling  a  clergyman  to  accept  a  living  whether 
he  would  or  no.  But  as  we  apprehend  Sir  John  Newport 
fiad  not  compulsory  induction  in  view,  the  hardship  must  con- 
ist  in  this, — that  a  clergyman  taking  a  living,  however  muck 
e  received  beyond  his  deserts,  would  get  less  than  he  de- 
sired !  In  consequence  of  the  trifling  amount  of  the  pre- 
sent fund,  various  sums,  from  10,000/.  to  50,000/.  have  beeni 
! 'early  voted  in  aid  of  it;  and  not  much  short  of  half  a  mit' 
io7i  has  been  bestowed  in  this  way  since  the  Union.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  wanton  of  all  the  misapplications  of  public 
money  during  an  unexampled  course  of  profligate  expenditure* 
Jn  Ireland,  the  Church,  in  the  aggregate,  was  overgorged  with 
wealth ;  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making  its 
riches  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  its  poorer  members,  with- 
out injustice  to  individuals.  According  to  Dr  Beaufort,  out  of 
224^4?  parishes  which  make  up  the  parochial  unions  of  21  dio- 
ceses, 293  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  1891  of  the  Bishops, 
il  of  the  University,  367  of  private  persons:  95  are  impro- 
priate, and  without  churches  or  incumbents.  Thus,  1684?  are 
m  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  of  nominees  of  the  Crown.  In 
respect,  therefore,  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  paro- 
chial benefices  of  Ireland,  besides  all  the  dignities,  there 
could  not  be  the  least  pretence  that  *  property '  would  be  en- 
croached on,  or  valid  rights  infringed,  by  the  sequestra- 
tion of  all  or  any  part  of  the  incoTiies,  on  the  first  vacan- 
cies.    Let  us  take,  then,  the  absurd  hypothesis,  that  the  ideat 

*  The  produce  in  ten  years,  from  1801  to  1810  inclusive,  was 
4942/.  10s.  6d.  We  have  not  seen  the  aui)8eq[uehi  returns.  Mr 
Hume  states  them  at  3000/.  in  ten  years* 
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body,  the  t!harctl»  has  an  itrdfereasabfe  riglit  (o  tire  ptoperty 
which  the  clergy  etijoy,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  this  pro^ 
perty  may  be  laid  out  fot  the  htnefit  of  tht  Ckiifth*  The 
most  extravagant  advocate  of  the  vested  rights  of  a  fictitious 
entity  can  hai'dly  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  the  Legislature 
should  not  have  the  power  of  directing  the  hicom^  of  a  Corpo- 
ration to  be  expended  in  the  manner  most  conducive  tor  the  end 
for  which  that  corporation  was  originally  established.  If,  tbere^ 
fore,  the  building  of  churches,  and  th6  purchasing  of  glebes'^ 
were  the  most  urgent  of  the  wants  of  tne  Churcii,  it  would 
have  been,  according  to  any  mode  of  considering;  church  pro^ 
perty,  not  only  a  justifiable,  but  the  only  proper  mode  of  cfis* 

{)osing  of  the  incomes  of  the  useless  bishopricks  and  overpaid 
ivings,  to  apply  them  to  the  relief  of  these  necessities.  But  in 
the  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Irish  Church,  we  have  thfi 
monstrous  spectacle  of  a  corporation  not  only  claiming  intioe- 
lability  for  the  riches  which  destroy  its  health  and  threaten 
its  existence;  but  (because  those  riches  are  distributed  with  pre!^ 
posterous  inequality)  extorting  from  an  overtaxed  people  more 
money  to  supply  the  local  deficiencies  of  that  which  is  so  ex- 
cessive as  a  whole.  When  we  think,  that  in  some  years  mote 
than  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  hearth-taX,  or  one  third 
of  the  net  produce  of  the  pestiferous  window-tax,  was  applied 
in  aid  of  the  enormous  funds  of  the  Church  *  when  we  reflect 
that  this  was  done  in  a  country  which  tithes,  and  taxes,  ana 
local  assessments  were  keeping  m  a  constant  state  of  confusion 
and  blood,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at -the  audacity  which  could 
advocate,  and  the  folly  which  could  submit  to  the  extortion  ot 
this  additional  portion  of  the  public  property,  for  the  use  of  an 
establishment  of  which  the  wealth  has  always  been  the  weak^ 
ness. 

There  is  one  quality  without  which  this  imposition  upon  the 
nation  could  never  have  been  successfully  carried  on,  a  qualitjr 
with  which  <  the  Church,  in  its  corporate  capacity, '  seems 
bountifully  endowed — we  mean  cool  and  intrepid  assurance 
both  of  assertion  and  demand.  In  the  case  of  no  other  ser^ 
vice  to  which  public  money  is  applied,  would  a  demand  be 
made  upon  the  people  for  increased  supplies,  without  an  at" 
tempt  at  least  to  show  that  the  sum-total  of  money  expend* 
ed  is  insufficient  to  procure  the  services  required  i  quite  other- 
wise in  the  Church.  In  the  Irish  diocesan  returns  of  1807 
and  1819,  we  have  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  mannef 
in  which  *  the  Church  *  appeals  to  the  nation  for  pecuniary  help, 
at  the  moment  that  it  affords  evidence  of  its  own  superfluoiift 
opulence*  We  have  before  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  be- 
-  L2 
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nefices  in  the  diocese  of  Den^  as  to  glebe  land^  which,  aecording 
to  the  average  rent  of  land  in  that  districty  1 8s.  per  acre,  (ac- 
cording to  Mr  Wakefield  and  others)  would  give  an  income  of 
800/.  a  year  for  each  clergyman,  besides  all  the  tithes.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  lands,  which,  if  they 
were  out  of  lease,  would,  it  is  estimated,  produce  120,000/.  a 
year.  In  1807,  the  head  of  this  diocese,  in  which  the  Church 
property,  over  and  above  the  tenth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land,  must  be  worth  not  much  short  of  three  millions^  had  to 
answer  the  circular  query, — *  By  what  mode  may  the  condition  of 

*  such  livings,  as  are  of  a  value  too  small  to  afford  to  resident  inr 

*  cumbents  the  means  of  comfort,  be  improved  ? '  In  answer,  the 
Bishops,  after  mentioning  the  inadequacy  of  the  First  Fruits 
Fund,  (we  have  shown  how  that  has  happened),  says,  *  There  is 

*  at  present  no  other  mode  of  improving  such  livings ;  but  the 

*  funds  may  be  increased  by  the  bounty  of  the  King  in  Parlia^ 

*  ment.  *     For  the  building  and  repair  of  churches,  he  says, 

*  Vestries  should  be  empowered  to  lay  on  large  sums,  payable  in 

*  gales ; ' — to  lay  on  large  sums,  payable,  not  by  the  clergy,  but 
by  the  laity.  It  never  once  occurred  to  this  Bishop,  that  any 
part  of  the  profits  of  the  overgrown  benefices  which  he  enume- 
rated, should,  as  they  became  vacant,  be  applied  to  these  purpo- 
ses ;  nor  does  it  occur  to  any  one  of  the  twenty- two  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  in  Ireland.  ^  The  bounty  of  the  King  in  Parlia- 
<  ment,  ^  and  ^  gales,  '—a  demand  upon  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
then  engaged  in  an  expensive  war — or  a  heavy  and  unequal  tax 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts — to  these,  or  any 
other  modes  of  getting  the  money,  except  the  obvious  and  proper 
one,  the  Bishops  have  no  objection. 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  Ireland  is  covered  with 
rich  livings.  Indeed,  in  some  places,  the  livings  are  so  lament- 
ably poor,  that  (as  is  expressed  in  the  returns  with  the  modes- 
ty characteristic  of  the  Church)  the  incomes  are  *  scarcely  suffi- 

*  cient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  curates ; '  the  incumbents  them- 
selves, who  are  non-resident,  being  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity 
of  receiving  very  little  for  doing  nothing.  In  one  case,  for  ex- 
ample, the  living  of  the  united  parishes  of  Dongore  and  Kil- 
bride is  returned  as  a  *  preferment  extremely  small — 150/.  a  year 

*  nearly ;  *  but  we  are  relieved  from  our  distress,  by  looking  in- 
to another  column,  and  finding  that  a  resident  curate  does  the 
duty  for  half  the  money,  the  incumbent  being  hon- resident.  In- 
deed, in  the  more  lamentable  returns  of  1607,  we  always  found 
the  benevolence  of  the  curates  stepping  in  to  the  aid  of  the  mise- 
ry of  the  incumbents.  In  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  according 
to  these  returns,  the  parish  of  Dromdeely  was  worth  but  20/.  a 
year*    The  incumbent,  however,  was  not  resident,  and  induced 
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a  deputy  to  perform  the  duty  for  thirty  shillings  !  a  bargain,  how- 
ever, which  was,  in  reality,  less  hard  than  might  be  supposed,  as 
we  find  there  was  no  church  in  the  district  The  test  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  income  of  a  living  seems  to  be,  that  it  affords  com*^ 
fort  to  the  incumbent — after  paying  the  salary  of  a  curate. 

In  Ireland,  there  is  the  same  beautiful  diversity  as  to  the  extent 
and  populousness  of  livings  as  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  country 
livings  vary  from  200  acres  to  40,000  acres  in  extent.  In  many 
pari^es  there  are  no  churches,  though,  en  attendant^  the  tithes 
are  not  the  less  diligently  collected.  In  the  bishoprick  of  Wa- 
terford  and  Lismore,  on  52  parochial  benefices,  there  are  but 
88;  and  in  Limerick  with  105  benefices,  but  69  churches. 
In  a  word,  the  Irish  Establishment,  in  its  present  condition, 
seems  calculated  to  answer  no  end  but  to  msuce  the  Church  of 
England  appear  excellent  in  the  comparison ;  a  result  which  it 
would  seem  a  priori  to  require  some  ingenuity  to  bring  about. 

The  question,  whether  this  Establisnment  should  or  should 
not  be  reformed,  is  one  on  which  every  man  whose  opinion  car- 
ries with  it  the  least  influence  should  make  up  his  mind;  and  as 
to  the  answer  to  it,  we  who  see  constantly  before  us  the  effects 
of  a  Church  Establishment  constructed  on  rational  principles^ 
can  feel  no  sort  of  doubt  If  it  be  merely  intended  by  the  Jrish 
Establishment  to  show  how  rich  and  flourishing  the  few  may  b^ 
where  the  many  are  wasting  in  misery  and  ignorance ;  if  it  be 
intended  to  show,  that  850  men  may  be  happy  and  idle,  while 
millions  are  labouring  for  subsistence  in  vain,  the  policy  pur- 
sued towards  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  rational  and  consistent. 
If  the  object  be  to  attach  the  Irish  people  to  the  Protestant 
creed,  the  idea  of  stationing  among  a  savage  peasantry  a  num- 
ber of  beneficed  clergymen,  whose  wealth  supplies  them  with 
every  temptation  to  desert  their  duty,  and  of  making  them 
raise  their  incomes  by  a  tax  which  involves  them  in  perpe- 
tual strife  with  that  peasantry,  is  perfectly  grotesque  in  ab- 
surdity. Whatever  may  be  the  supposed  effects  of  a  richly 
endowed  Church  in  maintaining  a  particular  creed,  it  is  evideiit 
that  it  is  not  the  machine  for  the  conversion  of  a  people,  hx 
many  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  Church  of  Irelana  clergymen 
in  rich  livings,  with  absolutely  no  Protestant  parishioners.  This 
state  of  things,  though  very  deplorable  for  the  Church  in  her 
corporate  capacity,  is  the  best  that  can  be  imagined  for  the  Cler^ 
eyman.  So  long  as  his  parish  continues  free  of  Protestantism^ 
he  is  free  from  aft  the  conditions  of  service  which  are  in  other 
cases  attached  to  the  property  of  the  Church.  He  must  hate  a 
convert,  as  a  Justice  of  Peace  hates  a  poacher.  The  way  to  in- 
sult him  must  be  to  enter  his  church.  Mr  Reid,  in  hi^  recent- 
ly published  Travels  in  Ireland^  relates  a  story  of  a  morid  tor- 
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ture  practised  by  a  Catholic  famer  oh  a  beneficed  clergyman^ 
hy  regular  attendance  at  a  churcb,  where,  but  for  tbe  presence 
01  this  unwelcome  visitor,  tbere  would  sddom  have  beien  a  con-* 
gregation.  Tbe  neophyte  soon  brought  the  pastor  to  term^ 
and  obtained  a  reduction  of  bis  tithes  as  the  price  of  his  relapse 
to  the  errors  pf  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
larger  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  are,  the  less  ixnpoxr 
tant  the  voluntary  contributionjB  of  ;their  parisihioneirs,  the  mor^ 
unmixed  will  their  motive  be  to  keep  the  Protestant  religion  ouj^ 
of  their  parishes. 

When  we  see  the  quantity  of  evil  inflicted  on  Ireland  by  the 
levying  of  tithe^^when  we  see  the  good  prevented,  in  a  bwidred 
yyrays,  tor  tbe  want  of  that  wealth  which  is  mischievously  layish- 
fjd  on  the  dergy, — we  can  hardly  believe  that  a  reform  of  the 
jChurch  of  Ireland  will  not  take  place.  A  reform  of  that  Church 
is,  from  the  large  proportion  of  its  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
^e  Crown,  or  the  nominees  of  the  Crown,  as  easy  as  it  is  de<f 
sirable.  We  Presbyterians  can  hardly  conceive  that  there  will 
)}.e  any  one  found  bold  enough  to  afSrm,  that  a  bencji  of  twentyr 
two  bishops,  to  superintend  660  resident  incumbents,  and  X9 
watch  over  ^  or  500,000  Protestants  of  the  Establishment,  'm 
either  useful  or  ornamental.  According  to  the  estimates  of  Mr 
*Wakefield,  the  property  of  six  of  these  bishopi^  *  when  out  of 
lease,  would  produce  680,000/.  a  year, — a  sum  which  would 

five  an  income  of  650Z.  a  year  for  each  of  the  resident  incum- 
ents  of  Ireland ;  or,  which  would  be  quite  as  well,  an  income 
of  500Z.  for  each  of  Uie  clergy,  and  a  fund  for  the  establish men^t 
jof  a  school  in  every  parish  m  Ireland,  All  this  pould  be  done, 
and  the  tithes,  as  mv  as  they  are  paid  to  the  clergy,  could  he 
rapidly  abolished  by  the  mere  sequestration  of  six  bisboprickg; 
as  they  became  vacant,  without  iriury  to  the  feelings,  or  viola- 
tion Of  the  rights  of  any  man.  The  details  bv  which  it»  would 
be  necessary  that  such  a  plan  should  be  filled  pp,  are  very 
airople  and  obvious.  When  this  reform  should  be  accon^pli^h- 
ed  there  might  still  remain  sixteen  bishops  to  superintend  ^ 
3mallpr  number  of  Protestant  clergy,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
Protestant  laity,  than  pw^  bishop  is  very  easily  able  to  superin- 
tend in  England.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  thev  should 
.be  allowed  to  remain ;  but  as  our  purpose  is  to  do  good,  wq 
>vould  show,  in  passing,  that  even  after  an  incalculable  bene^^t 
nad  been  conferred  on  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  establishmeixt 
might  still  remain  extravagantly  large,  and  ^rm  a  very  pretty 
fund  fdr  the  purposes  of  Parliamentary  in^uence,— the^efd  P^? 
poses  for  which  it  is  suffered  to  exist. 

f  Armagh,  perry,  Kilmorf,  Clogber|  ^Vaterfprd,  Cloyn^^ 
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As  to  the  Church  of  England,  an  inqiriry  into  its  actual  con- 
dition must  appear  equally  desirable  to  those  who  do,  and  to 
those  who  do  not  think  highly  of  its  efficiency  and  utility.  The 
sraallness  of  the  incomes  of  many  of  its  livings  is  not  com- 
plained of  so  loudly  by  any  persons  as  by  its  most  zealous 
friends.  Now,  if  this  clamour  be  meant  as  any  thing  more, 
than  a  pretext  for  the  maintenance  of  the  extravagant  parts  of 
the  Establishment,  by  making  the  members  of  it  vmo  are  made 
inefficient  through  poverty,  a  set- off  against  those  who  are  made 
inefficient  through  opulence,  the  general  means  of  remedying 
the  evil  are  obvious,  and  nothing  but  an  inquiry  is  required  to 
develop  the  details.  The  Table  which  we  referred  to  above  as 
the  cause  of  die  mistake  of  the  author  of  the  *  Remarks, '  as  to 
the  numbers  of  places  of  worship  in  England,  shows  that,  in 
1812,  thel881  parishes,  to  which  it  referred,  contained  4,937,782 
people,  so  that  each  of  those  parishes  had  ?G50  inhabitants  on 
the  average.  The  8812  remaining  parishes  contained  5,564',7 1 8 
inhabitants,  or  about  630  people,  each  as  the  average.  In  i  809 
there  were  3998  livings  under  150/.  a  year;  and  there  were  also 
in  the  same  year,  out  of  11,19^  livings  from  which  returns  were 
made,  7358  cases  of  non-residence.  Though  we  have  shown,  by 
the  comparison  of  the  state  of  different  dioceses,  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  li\'ing8  is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
non-residence^  it  is  at  least  one  of  the  pretexts  for  it  The 
/Consolidation  of  small  parishes,  where  circumstances  admit 
of  it,  would  at  once  remoye  this  pretext,  and  the  pover- 
ty of  the  greater  part  of  the  small  livings ;  and  the  seques- 
tration of  some  of  the  superfluous  dignities  of  the  Churchy 
or  the  levying  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  according  to  their 
real  value,  upon  the  overpaid  preferments  which  might  here- 
after become  vacant,  would  speedily  raise  the  incomes  of 
the  remainder.  The  different  distribution  of  the  Church  pa- 
tronage,— the  property  of  advowsons,  to  which  we  always  sup- 
pose attention  to  be  paid,  renders  a  general  reform  in  England 
a  less  easy  and  straightforward  work  than  in  Ireland*  Accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Watson's  computation,  in  his  Charge,  1809, 
seven- tenths  of  the  patronage  of  p^ochial  livings  were  in  the 
hands  of  lav  individuals  or  lay  corporations;  three- tenths  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  (chiefly 
composed  of  nominees  of  the  Crown),  and  of  the  Universities; 
and  the  greater  part  of  th^  poor  livings  are  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals. These  circumstances,  however,  though  somewhat 
untoward,  oppose  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  reform^  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  patrons  to  submit  to  a  consolidation  of  poor 
livings,  making  arrangements  for  alternate  presentations ;  be» 
pause^  as  ».  mere  ipatter  pf  inerch^ndisei  two  livings  of  this  d0^ 
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scription  would  be  worth  considerably  more  in  their  united, 
than  in  their  divided  state. 

Whatevei^  other  steps  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Church  of  England,  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  its  condition 
is  imperatively  called  for.  It  is  called  for,  if  it  needs  reform, 
to  show  the  degree  in  which  reformation  is  needed,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  may  be  effected.  It  is  called  for,  if  it  needs  no 
reform,  to  show  that  the  imputations  on  it  are  unfounded.  It 
is  needed  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  waste  of  the  public 
money,  of  which  we  had  such  gross  instances,  when,  in  the 
time  of  the  greatest  drain  on  our  resources,  100,000/.  was  grant- 
ed yearly  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  in  utter  igno- 
rance oi  the  manner  in  which  the  fund  already  available  for 
that  purpose  had  been  mismanaged.  It  can  only  be  resisted 
by  those  who,  conscious  of  the  grossness  of  the  abuses  by  which 
they  profit,  think  the  Church  alone  cannot  bear  that  exposure 
to  the  light,  to  which  every  other  institution  in  the  country  is 
happily  subjected. 


omm 


Art.  VIII.  Negro  Slavery :  or  a  Creed  of  some  of  the  more 
Frominent  Features  of  thai  State  of  Society^  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  in  the  Colonies  of  the  West  In^ 
dies,  especially  in  Jamaica.  8vo.  pp.  117*  London,  Hatch- 
ard.     1823. 

nnHE  publication  of  this  most  interesting  and  important  tract, 
-^  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  at  once  expressing  our  regret, 
we  might  almost  say  remorse,  at  having  so  long  delayed  to  fol- 
low up  the  statements  and  warnings  repeatedly  given  in  former 
pages  of  our  Journal,  upon  the  crying  sin  of  this  country,  the 
Slavery  of  our  Colonial  Population,  and  lamenting  that  we 
have  so  little  space  left  for  any  thing  like  an  attempt  to  handle 
the  subject  as  it  deserves. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  controversy  upon  the  Aboli" 
tion,  protracted  as  it  was  for  so  many  dreadful  years  of  suffer- 
ing to  a  whole  quarter  of  the  world,  by  thp  interested  hostilities 
of  some, — the  luke-waim,  faint-hearted,  alas  !  we  feai*  we  may 
add  the  interested,  support  of  others,  nothing  was  more  re- 
markable than  the  attempts  of  one  party  to  involve  their  ad- 
versaries in  the  consequences  of  mixing  Abolition  with  Eman- 
cipation, and  the  careful  disavowal,  by  these  adversaries,  of 
any  such  doctrine,  tn  truth,  the  best  friends  of  the  stability 
of  the  colonial  system,  were  those  who  desired  to  prevent  any 
new  slaves  from  being  added  to  the  mass  of  servitude,  wretch- 
edness and  discontent,  already  existing  in  those  ill-iated  set- 
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dements;  and  no  man  who  really  understood  the  merits  of  the 
question,  ever  dreamt  of  promoting  an  immediate  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  already  imported  into,  or  bom  in,  the  Colonies. 
But  here  it  is  fit  to  observe  what  were  the  pounds  of  this  opi- 
nion.    We  hold  it  to  be  altogether  impossible  for  any  rational, 
being  to  maintain  the  abstract  right  of  one  class  of  men  to  keep 
anotner  in  the  state  of  slavery.     Upon  this  point,  it  is  most 
material  to  state,  that  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist.     If  one 
man,  or  a  class  of  men,  pretend  to  absolute  don^ion  over  the 
mass  of  their  fellow- creatures, — although  what  is  called  political 
power  alone  may  be  in  question,  and  no  attempt  made  to  exer- 
cise a  mastery  over  the  persons  of  individuals, — it  is  quite  mani- 
fest that  the  people  are  fully  justified  in  rising  up  and  over- 
throwing their  oppressors,  and,  if  it  be  needful,  in  utterly  destroy- 
ing them.     But  far  more  unrighteous  is  the  horrible  attempt 
at  making  a  property  of  men,  holding  them  in  the  state  of  per- 
sonal  slavery,  and  treating  them  as  catde  or  as  inanimate  ob- 
jects, the  ab^lute  property  of  the  owners.    To  terminate  a ' 
state  so  repugnant  to  every  principle,  so  abhorrent  to  all  the 
feelings  of  our  nature,  is  clearly  and  undeniably  not  merely  a 
xight,  but  an  imperative  duty.     Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  the  Abolidonists  uniformly  disavow  all  views  of  emancipa- 
tion ? — Because,  we  would  answer,  tke  interest  of  the  slaves,  as 
well  as  of  the  masters,  required  this  consummation  to  be  pos^- 
poned.    If  the  interests  of  the  masters  only  had  been  in  ques- 
tion, no  man  capable  of  reasoning  could  for  a  moment  pre- 
tend that  the  bcaiefit — the  pfectmiary  profit  of  one  man  m  a 
hundred,  or  say  only  in  ninety,  ought  to  be  thought  of,  when 
put  in   competition  with   the  property,  limbs,   liberty,  ease^ 
and  life  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community.     But  it  was  unhap- 
pily too  true,  that  the  accursed  system  had  given  birth  to  a  state 
of  things  in  which  a  sudden  retracing  of  our  steps  must  have 
brought  evils  still  more  horrible  than  could  flow  from  persist- 
ing for  a  while  in  our  path ;  it  was  plain  that  the  attempt  sud- 
denly to  free  our  enslaved  negroes  must  produce  to  themselves 
greater  misery  than  could  arise  from  continuing  them  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  miserable  though  it  be;  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  slavery  (nor  could  a  worse  stain  be  stamped  upon  it)  un- 
manned its  victim,  and,  by  incapacitating  him  from  enjoying  free- 
dom, made  an  endurance  of  tnraldom  in  some  sort  indispens- 
able to  his  existence.    This  reason  alone,  let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten, reconciled  the  abolitionists,  some  ofthem  most  reluctantly,  a 
few  scarcely  at  all,  to  continuing,  for  however  short  a  time,  the 
present  iniquitous  and  cruel  system.    The  interests  of  the  ne^ 
groes  alone  was  given  as  the  r^son  for  it ;  the  mtuntenance  of 
slavery  being  uniformly  considered  as  im  evil  of  the  greatest  mag- 
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nitude;  andonJyjto  be  endured  because  of  its  necessity,  and 
because  of  the  greater  evils  which  a  sudden  change  must  entail 
upon  its  victims. 

But  he  would  commit  a  most  grievous  mistake  indeed,  who 
should  imagine  that  the  abolitionists,  even  for  a  moment,  lost 
sight  of  the  condition  and  the  fair  claims  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion, the  bulk  of  our  fellow- subjects  in  the  colonies.  Their 
whole  reasonings  were  at  all  times  directed  towards  their  com- 
forts and  happiness.  Of  their  main  arguments,  that  which  re- 
garded the  improvement  in  the  lot  of  those  hapless  creatures, 
ranked  next  alter  that  which  denounced  the  crj  ing  and  unbear- 
able enormity  of  tearing  men  and  infants  by  violence  from  their 
liomes,  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere. 
As  long  as  you  perinit  the  planter  to  have  an  unstinted  supply 
of  new  slaves  (\t  was  argued),  so  long  will  he  neglect  his  na- 
tive bands,  ana  so  long  will  every  kind  of  ill  treatment  accu- 
mulate upon  their  heads.  Cut  off  the  supply,  and  the  treat-i- 
ment  will  naturally  be  amended,  the  condition  of  the  negro  be 
improved  ;  and  his  improvement  will  fit  him  for  acquiring  those 
rights  of  a  free  man  which  it  is  the  worst  effect  of  slavery  to 
have  hitherto  rendered  him  unfit  for  being  intrusted  with. 

The  ultimate  Emancipation  of  the  negroes,  therefore,  never  was 
for  one  moment  absent  from  the  contemplation  of  the  friends  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Tirade.  AH  their  arguments  distinctly 
led  to  this  point;  they  never  at  any  time  concealed  their  look- 
ing towards  this  object;  they  constantly,  and  in  great  detail, 
traced  the  steps  by  which  they  expected  that  it  would,  in  the 
process  of  time,  an^  through  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
negro  race,  be  safely  and  easily  attained.  Men  of  all  descrip- 
tions joined  in  tajcing  this  view  of  the  question;  and  we  douot 
if  one  single  instance  can  be  produced  of  a  speaker  or  writer, 
on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists,  who  has  not  plainly  avowed  the 
freedom  of  the  negroes  as  the  ultimate  point  towards  which  all  his 
efforts  were  directed.  No  rational  person  ever  thought  of  at 
once  conferring  upon  that  ill-fated  race  that  freedpm  which 
would  (through  our  own  detestable  enormities)  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  curse,  rather  than  a  boon  ;  but  jio  one  once  doubtf 
ed  that  the  principal  good  of  the  abolition  was  to  be  its  im- 
proving the  negro's  condition,  and  gradually  raising  his  charac- 
ter to  the  level  at  which  he  might  become  fit  to  enjoy  personal 
freedom. 

After  a  delay  which  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  character  of  our 
Legislature  with  indelible  disgrace ;  a  delay  altogether  its  own, 
seeing  that  the  voice  of  the  Community  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, unanimous  and  loud  for  the  abolition;  but  after  above 
Jwenty  years  deliberation,  checkered  with  every  disgusting  v^* 
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et;  of  iodlfierence,  double-denling,  and  treacbeiy,  the  great 
ep  was  at  length  made,  and  the  tTHdick  in  slaves  abolished, 
he  friesda  of  the  African  race  now  hoped,  as  well  they  might] 
at  the  supply  of  negro  labourers  being  cut  off,  new  care 
3uld  be  shown  in  the  treatment  of  what  was  somewhat  ofTen- 
'ely  termed,  the  stock  on  hand.  It  seemed  rensonable  to  look 
r  what  had  always  been  predicted  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
e  abolition,  a  reform  in  the  laws  of  the  colonies  relating  t<f 
ives.  With  those  laws  the  abolitionists  had  uniformly  re^ 
lined  from  interfering.  They  had  even  contended  that  they 
:re  matters  of  interior  resulatioDj  which  the  local  authoriticf 
iremostcompetent  to  deal  with;  and  relying  upon  the  efEcacy 

.the  great  pleasure  which,  by  precluding  all  hope  of  foreigij 
pplies,  reduced  the  colonies  to  the  natural  Aate  of  other 
untriea,  dependent  .(^l  natural  means  For  their  supply  of  la- 
urers,  tliey  had  reckoned  with  con6dent  assurance  upon  the 
Ml  qjeedy  steps  being  taken  for  improving  the  condition  of 
e  slave  .population.  They  now  looked — earnestly — wistful- 
— but  in  viiin — for  those  measures  which  were  most  ob- 
jusly  calculated  to  promote  the  great  ends  in  view — laws  t^ 
aid  the  treatment  of  the  slaves;  to  raise  their  impiprtancc  ia 
E  community,  and  bestow  on  them  some  chance  of  jury  tria^ 

giving  them  the  common  right  of  at  least  being  heard  aa 
tnesses  in  courts  of  law ;  to  facilitate  their  manumission;  to 
id  them  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  prevent  the  severe  punishment  of 
ile  from  being  inflicted  at  the  will  of  their  masters.  The£% 
d  many  other  obvious  measures  in  their  behalf,  and  for  the 
nefit  of  their  owners,  if  prejudice  would  only  suffer  self^inte- 
■t  to  exercise  its  wonted  clearness  of  vision,  were  all  looked 
',  but  in  vain,  by  the  friends  of  the  abolition.  One  of  the 
t  words  which  the  late  revered  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said  upoa 
ubject  which,  beyond  any  other,  appeared  to  be  always  present 
his  mind,  and  to  have  a  hold  of  his  feelings,  was  expressive 

his  grievous  disappointment  at  so  many  years  having  eJapa- 
,  .without  one  single  step  being  taken  by  the  colonies  in  the 

ection  which  all  men  had  expected  them  to  pursue,  as  sooo 

the  traffick  should  cease.     He  deemed  this  omission  not 
irely  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  mother  country's  irame- 
ite  interposition,  but  a  ground  for  loudly  calling  upon  her  to 
erfere. 
Four  years  and  more  have  now  elapsed  since  the  laments 

death  of  that  truly  great  and  amiable  man ;  and  at  length 

heartly   rejoice   to    find,    that   a   disposition    to^  interposp 

!  authority  of  the  mother  country  begins  to  manifest  itself 

Pfe  41  effectual  desires  are  first  made  known,  among  tug 
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body  of  the  community  at  large.  Associations  are  already  form- 
ed m  London,  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  view  of  im- 
E roving  and  liberating  the  West  Indian  population.  The  work 
efore  us  proceeds  from  one  of  these  most  praiseworthy  bodies, 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  its  pages  to  the  attentive  perusal 
of  every  reader.     Its  object  is  to  *  furnish  the  public  with  a  plain, 

*  authentic,  and  unvarnished  picture  of  Negro  slavery,  not  as  it 

*  may  have  existed  at  some  antecedent  period  of  time,  but  as  it 

*  exists  at  the  present  moment,  both  in  the  United  States  of 

*  America,  and  in  the  European  Colonies  of  the  West  Indies, 

*  which  have  been  peopled  by  imported  Africans.  * 

We  pass  over  the  first  part^  wnich  relates  to  America ;  and 
come  at  once  to  that  horrible  picture  with  which  this  volume  is 
calculated  to  awaken,  and  to  haunt  and  torment  the  conscience 
of  our  own  country.  Nothing  can  be  more  fair  than  the  line  of 
argument  pursuea  by  the  able  and  intelligent  author.  He  re- 
jects all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  publications  of 
crfder  date,  the  works  of  men  who  wrote  early  m  the  contro- 
versy, or  the  evidence  of  witnesses  examined  before  the  Privy 
Coucil,  or  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  previously  to  the  a- 
bolition ;  because  it  might  be  contended  tnat  those  testimonies 
were  given  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  that  the  state  of  things 
is  now  materially  changed.  It  does  not  go  so  far  back  as  the  Re- 
ports of  Lord  Seaforth  in  1803,  or  the  work  of  Dr  Pinchard  in 
1806;  and  even  lays  no  stress  on  the  cases  of  Huggins  in  Nevis, 
Hodge  in  Tortola,  and  Rawlins  in  St  Kitts,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  These  horrors,  when  dragged  forth,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  of  the  English  world,  were  alleged  to 
be  local,  and  confined  to  the  smaller  islands.  Wherefore  <^r 
author  resorts  at  once  to  Jamaica,  whither  all  were  desired  to 
look  for  fair  samples  of  West  Indian  society  ;  and  even  in  that 
island,  he  rejects  all  the  cases  of  estates  supposed  to  be  ill  ma- 
naged. His  object  is  to  expose  the  essential  vices  of  the  infer- 
nal system;  ana  he  chuses  instances  of  estates  as  well  managed 
as  the  system  will  permit,  and  owned  by  men  who,  even  in  Eng- 
land, are  distinguished  for  every  kindly  feeling  and  humane  pro- 
pensity. 

We  have  no  room  for  giving  such  an  abstract  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  would  require,  of  the  evidence  collected  up- 
on this  point.  We  must  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  >  a  most 
earnest  recommendation  of  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers ;  and  with  adding  one  or  two  samples  of  the  facts  which 
it  unfolds,  from  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses,  recently  arrived, 
end  speaking  of  what  they  had  observed  and  suffered  in  Ja- 
maica, long  after  the  mother  country  had  commanded  the 
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Slave  Trade  te  cease,  and  abolitionists  had  predicted  that  the 
lot  of  the  slave  would  be  improved,  and  planters  had  proclaim- 
ed that  cruelty  was  unknown  in  the  larger  islands. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  circumstance  related  by  the  Reverend 
Mr  Cooper,  a  gentleman  who  was  sent  out  in  1817,  by  one  of 
the  most  worthy  and  intelligent  men  connected  with  the  West 
Indies,  Mr  Robert  Hibbert,  to  superintend  the  religious  in- 
struction of  his  negroes. 

^  The  state  of  morals  and. religion, '  he  says^  '  is  as  bad  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  both  among  Whites  and  Blacks.  With  scarcely  any  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  the  former  description,  residing  on  plantations,  live  in  a 
state  of  open  and  avowed  concubinage  with  Black  or  Coloured 
women.  The  general  profligacy,  in  this  respect,  is  perfectly  no- 
torious and  undisguised ;  and  one  effect  of  it  is,  that  the  young  women 
on  estates,  instead  of  becoming  mothers  of  children,  are  at  an  early 
age  made  the  mere  instruments  of  licentious  gratification.  It  is  weU 
known  that  the  morals  of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  White  men  are 
ruined  before  they  have  been  a  month  in  the  island.  They  get  into 
habits  of  debauchery,  and  every  idea  of  religion  vanishes.  Mr  Coop« 
er  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  single- White  man  there,  wh» 
showed  any  serious  concern  about  religion,  excepting  some  Mission^ 
aries. 

*  There  js  no  regular  marriage  instituted  amongst  the  slaves ;  in* 
deed,  the  women  will  say  they  would  not  be  such  fools  as  to  consent 
to  be  confined  to  one  man ;  their  engagements,  therefore,  are  mereljr 
temporary,  and  are  not  considered  as  at  all  binding.  Mr  Cooper 
never  heard  of  any  attempt,  by  agreement  between  masters,  to  bring 
together  on  the  same  plantation  a  man  and  wife  who  lived  on 
different  plantations.  Nor  could  it  in  general  be  of  any  very  great 
use  to  do  so,  while  there  is  do  such  thing  among  them  as  a  marriage*- 
tie.'    pp.  5S,  54. 

But  the  fact  which  we  are  particularly  struck  with  is  this; 
that  when  a  visitor  goes  to  the  house  even  of  a  decent  planter^ 
and  stays  all  night,  *  he  is  accostomed,  on  going  to  bed,  to  de- 
^  sire  the  domestic  who  attends  him,  to  bring  him  a  girl,  with 
^  almost  as  little  ceremony  as  be  would  ask  for  a  candle.  *  (p. 
5S.)  Nothing  can  more  strongly  paint  at  once  the  state  of  out 
unhappy  slaves,  and  its  miserable  effects  upon  the  morals  of  our 
white  brethren.  Acts  of  cruelty  submitted  to,  unresisted,  and 
with  an  unavailing  struggle,  are  sad  evidence,  no  dodbt,  of  sub* 
jection  in  the  slave,  and  debasement  in  his  master ;  but  there  ik 
here  a  mere  brute  exertion  of  force  by  one  hutnan  being  oveir 
another.  What  shall  we  say  of  such  an  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  human,  or  even  sentient  nature  of  the  unhappy  negro,  as  is 
presented  by  the  picture  of  white  men  using  negroes  merely  as 
the  instruments  of  gratification,  without  the  least  regard  wha^ 
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^v6r  to  Aeii*  fefefirtgs ;  making  tlietfi  alt  oncer  Ae  partners  of 
fheir  pl6asur6fe,  and  victims  of  their  cruelty  ?  Then,  wliat  shall 
we  say  of  the  statd  of  white  society^  which  this  incredible  degra* 
flatidn  of  the  negro  engenders,  when  things  are  done  with  them 
in  decent  families,  openly,  and  as  matters  or  com'se,  which  in  every 
civilized  part  Of  the  earth  are  matters  of  concealment,  mysterjr 
dnd  denial,  even  an^ong  the  mOst  shamelessly  profligate  of  onr 
kind  ?  Let  these  things  be  weighed  by  oar  British  women ;  let 
theih,  the  ornaments  of  iheit  sex,  and  distinguished  both  for 
their  virtues,  and  for  all  the  delicacies  by  whi6h  virtue  fs  at  Once 
protected  and  adorned^  let  them  figure  to  themselves  a  state  of 
society  in  which  one  class  of  themselves  should  be  treated  like 
brute  animals,  and  the  other  be  made  the  witnesses  of  such  de* 
Bieanour,  without  even  feeling  that  their  eyes  and  ears  were  of- 
fended— and  then  let  them  ask  themselves  what  punishment 
Ihey  would  not  rather  endurei  than  continue  to  live  in  such  s 
world  of  pollution  ? 

The  punishments  of  slaves  are  largely  illustrated  in  these 
pages. 

-  ^  Whether  the  offender  be  male  or  female^  precisely  the  samt 
course  is  pursued.  The  posteriors  are  made  bare,  and  the  offender 
-18  extended  prone  on  the  ground,  the  hands  and  feet  being  firmly 
held  and  extended  by  other  slaves ;  when  the  driver,  whh  his  long 
and  heavy  whip,  inflicts,  under  the  eye  of  the  overseer,  the  number 
of  lashes  which  be  may  order ;  each  lash^  when  the  skin  is  tender 
and  not  rendered  callous  by  repeated  punishments,  making  an  inci- 
sion on  the  bttttocks,  and  thirty  or  forty  such  lashes  leaving  them  id 
a  dreadfully  lacerated  and  bleeding  state.  Even  those  that  have  bo* 
come  the  most  callous  cannot  long  resist  the  force  of  this  terrible  in^ 
strument,  when  applied  by  a  skilful  hand,  but  become  also  raw  and 
bloody ;  indeed,  no  strength  of  skin  can  withstand  its  reiterated  ap« 
plication.'    p.  61. 

Take  the  following  more  particular  examples  of  this  prac- 
tice. 

^  Two  women,  who  were  pregnant,  desired  to  quit  the  field  durin|; 
rain,  on  account  of  their  pregnancy.  The  overseer  refused  them 
permission.  They  went  to  complain  of  their  refusal  to  a  magistrate, 
but  were  stopped  in  their  way  by  a  neighbouring  overseer,  and  by 
him  thrown  into  the  stocks  until  he  sent  them  back  to  their  own 
overseer,  who  put  them  again  into  the  stocks  on  their  own  estate, 
and  had  them  flogged.  Of  this  proceeding  they  complained  to  the 
attorney.  The  attorney  was  of  opinion  that  the  overseer  had  acted 
with  undue  severity;  but  he  considered  the  women  to  have  been 
highly  to  blame  for  attempting  to  complain  to  the  magistrate ; 
whereas,  he  said,  they  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  have  complained 
to  him. 

Mt  is  common  for  Negroes,  who  have  been  guilty  of  what  ia 
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deemed  a  serious  offence,  to  be  worked  alt  da;^  in  tliif  ffel^,  and  dur- 
fng  the  intervals  of  labour,  as  well  as  during  tbe  whole  night,  to  be 
confined,  with  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  In  the  case  of  one  Ne- 
gro, who  was  so  confined  for  some  weeks,  Mrs  Cooper  begged  hard 
to  obtain  a  remission  of  his  punishment,  but  did  not  succeed.  Ano- 
t!her  Negro,  belonging  to  the  estate,  was  a  notorious  runaway.  Be- 
ing taken,  he  was  flogged  in  the  usual  manner,  as  severely  as  he  well 
could  bear,  and  then  made  to  work  in  the  field.  During  the  inter* 
Tal  of  dinner'-time  he  was  regularly  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  in  them! 
also  he  was  confined  the  whole  night.  When  the  lacerations,  pro- 
duced by  the  flogging  he  had  received  were  sufficiently  healed,  he 
was  flogged  a  second  time.  White  the  sores  were  still  unhealed, 
one  of  the  book-keepers  told  Mr  Cooper  that  maggots  had  bred  in 
the  lacerated  flesh.  Mr  Cooper  njentioned  the  circumstance  to  the 
attorney,  who  did  not  manifest  any  surprise  on  hearing  it. 

*  An  old  African  Negro,  well  known  to  Mr  Cooper,  who  appear- 
ed to  possess  a  sound  and  superior  mind,  and  was  reckoned  the  best 
watchman  on  the  estate,  was  placed  to  watch  the  provision-grounds 
for  the  use  of  the  overseer's  house.  These  were  robbed,  and  the 
robbery  being  imputed  to  his  neglect,  he  received  a  very  severe 
flogging.  The  old  man  declared  (Mr  Cooper  dobs  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  excuse)  that  he  could  not  help  what  had  happened, 
the  grounds  being  too  extensive  for  him  to  guard  them  effectually, 
so  that  while  he  was  on  one  side  of  them,  the  Negroes  could  easily 
steal  on  the  other.  This  flogging  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  0I4 
toan,  and  he  never  seemed  well  after  it.  In  two  or  three  weeks, 
another  robbery  occurring,  he  received  a  still  more  severe  flogging 
than  before.  One  morning,  while  Mr  and  Mrs  Cooper  were  at 
breakfast,  they  heard  a  groaning,  and  going  to  the  window,  saw  this 

Eoor  man  passing  along  in  a  state  which  made  Mrs  Cooper  shrink 
ack  with  horror.  Mr  Cooper  went  out  to  him,  and  found  his  pos- 
teriors, which  were  completely  exposed,  much  lacerated,  and  bleed- 
ing dreadfully.  He  seemed  much  exhausted.  He  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  case,  but  was  incapable  from  fatigue  and  suffering.  A  Ne- 
gro boy  was  standing  by ;  the  old  man  pointed  to  him,  and  said, 
•*  Massa,  him  tell  you.  **  The  poor  old  man,  from  this  time,  was 
never  well  or  cheerful,  and  he  soon  afterwards  died.  *    pp.  63-65. 

We  give  one  extract  more,  embracing  several  miscellaneous, 
but  very  important  particulates ;  and  again  desiring  the  reader 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  year  1820,  that 
the  Reverend  author  is  speaking. 

^  A  large  proportion  of  all  the  estates  are  mortgaged ;  and  estates 
are  frequently  sold  to  pay  off  the  debts  upon  them.  The  slaves 
themselves,  too,  or  a  part  of  them,  are  often  seized  for  the  payment 
of  the  master^s  debts  ;  and  this  is  done  without  any  reference,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  to  family-connexions.  It  is  felt  by  them  as  a 
grievous  hardship  to  be  separated  from  their  connexions :  it  some- 
1 
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times  prodttces  a  species  of  rebellion ;  and  baa  been  known,  to  occa- 
sion tbe  death  of  many,  through  the  distress  of  mind  which  it  pro- 
duces. 

*  Small  proprietors  often  undertake  to  do  work  on  estates  by  job» 
which  they  employ  their  slaves  to  execute.  When  they  are  thus  sent 
to  different  places,  they  carry  their  own  provisions  with  them,  and 
usually  sleep  on  the  ground  under  a  tent,  all  huddled  together, 
though  sometimes  they  arc  accommodated  in  the  sugar-works  of  the 
estate,  or  by  the  Negroes  of  the  estate  in  their  houses. 

*  Task-work  is  very  uncommon  in  Jamaica.  It  is  held  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  allow  the  slave  much  spare  time. 

'  If  a  Negro  is  deemed  to  be  incorrigible  by  plantation-disciph'ne, 
he  is  oflen  sent  to  the  workhouse  of  the  parish,  where  he  is  chained 
to  another  Negro,  and  employed,  with  others  chained  in  the  same 
manner,  two  and  two,  in  repairing  the  roads  during  the  day,  being 
shut  up  during  the  night.  This  punishment  is  inflicted  without  the 
intervention  of  any  magistrate,  by  the  mere  desire  of  the  master  or 
overseer,  who  may  protract  it  for  any  length  of  lime. 

<  When  Negroes  are  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  runaways,  they  are 
usually  armed  with  a  cutlass,  and  are  authorized,  in  case  of  resist- 
ance, to  chop,  that  is,  to  cut  down  the  runaway.  The  Maroons  are 
also  encouraged  by  rewards  to.  take  up  runaways.  They  carry  fire* 
arms,  and  may  shoot  them  if  they  resist. 

*  There  is  on  every  estate  what  the  Negroes  call  a  Hothouse  or 
Hospital,  which  a  medical  practitioner  is  expected  to  visit  once  or 
twice  a  week.  The  Negroes  have  generally  a  great  dislike  to  being 
shut  up  in  this  Hothouse,  where  they  are  separated  from  the^  kind- 
ness of  their  friends,  and  would  prefer  being  in  their  own  houses, 
even  though  in  a  miserable  state. 

*  White  women,  who  are  owners  of  slaves,  will,  in  general,  with- 
out any  scruple,  order  their  slaves  to  be  flogged ;  and  some  of  them 
will  even  stand  by  to  see  them  stripped  bare,  and  punished  in  the 
usual  disgusting  manner. 

*  Just  before  Mr  Cooper  quitted  the  island,  as  he  was  walking  in 
the  streets  of  Lucea,  the  port- town  of  Hanover  parish,  in  company 
with  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage, 
they  saw  an  old  man  who  appeared  to  have  been  recently  flogged. 
He  was  standing  in  the  public  street  with  his  posteriors  exposed  and 
bleeding ;  and  yet  he  seemed  to  excite  no  attention  whatever  from 
any  one  but  Mr  Cooper  and  the  captain.  *    pp.  68,  69. 

This  tract  concludes  with  summing  up  the  general  charges 
against  the  system  as  it  still  exists  in  Jamaica;  against  the  coIch 
nists  and  their  legislatures,  for  taking  no  steps  to  mitigate  its 
evils,  to  effect  its  gradual  reformation,  and  prepare  for  its  final 
destruction.  The  use  of  the  cart^whip,  habitually,  not  merely 
for  punishment,  but  as  the  constant  stimulus  to  labour — the 
cruelty  of  the  inflictions  made  for  real  or  imaguiaiy  offences^ 
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aiid  the  Indecent,  as  well  as  cruel  manner  of  those  hiflicti<»i 
the  inadmissibility  of  slaves  as  witnesses  in  all  courts — their  lia- 
bility to  be  sold  as  mere  chattels,  and  transferred  from  hand  to 
hand,  without  the  least  regard  to  their  comforts  or  feelings—^ 
the  impossibility  of  their  obtaining  any  instruction,  moral  or 
religious — and,  finally,  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  their 
manumission— these  are  the  chief  heads  to  which  the  attention 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  are  directed ;  and  we  unite 
our  voice  with  that  of  the  benevolent  persons  who  have  pub- 
lished this  well-timed  work,  in  imploring  and  in  warning  oui: 
country,  not  to  regard  this  appeal  with  coldness  or  levity. 

We  rejoice  to  find,  that,  at  length,  the  publick  mind  is  a-* 
wakened  to  this  mothentous  question;  and  that  associations  are 
formed  with  the  purpose  of  diffusing  information  upon  it,  an4 
inciting  the  Legislature  to  discharge  its  duty  to  the  country  and 
to  humanity.  Liverpool,  once  famous  in  the  enormities  of  th^ 
slave  trafiick,  has  now  stood  foremost  as  the  first  to  make  amende 
for  its  horrid  fruits.  The  venerable  name  of  William  Rosco^ 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  body  there  associated,  whose  piou% 
object  it  is  to  adopt  all  lawful  and  peaceable  measures  for  miti^* 
gating  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  preparing  its  ultimate  aboIitioo« 
«— Every  good  man  must  pray  for  its  success. 


Art.  IX.     1.  ViRGiNius,  a  Tragedy^  in  Five  Acts.     By  James 

Sheridan  Knowles.     Ridgway.     1820. 
2.  The  Bride^s  Tragedy^  in  Five  Acts,     By  Thomas  Lovell 

Beddoes,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.    Rivingtons.    1822. 

Tn  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  progress  and  vicissitudes  of  its 
^  LiteraUire  are  but  too  frequently  disregarded.  The  crown- 
ing of  kings,  and  the  winning  of  batdes^  are  recorded  with 
chronological  accuracy,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
laid  open.  The  eye  of  the  reader  is  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
of  courts,  and  the  array  of  armies :  The  rise  apd  fall  of  parties 
•**-tbe  trial  and  condemnation, of  state  criminals — the  altei*na« 
tions  of  power  and  disgrace,  are  explained  to  very  weariness. 
Bat  of  the  quiet  conquests  of  learning,  there  is  small  account. 
The  philosopher  must  live  in  his  own  page,  the  poet  in  his 
verse.;  for  the  national  chronicles  are  almost  mute  regarding 
ihem.  The  historian's  bloody  catalogue  is  not  made  up  of 
units;  but  deals  only  with  great  assemblages  of  men — armies^ 
fleets,  and  senates :   The  king  is  the  only  <  One '  included  in 
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the  story;  but  of  him^  be  be  a  cipher  or  a  ^rant,  we  are  told 
in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  most  extravagant  desires  of  loyalty. 

There  is  in  this,  we  think,  an  undue  preponderance — a  pre- 
ference of  show  to  substance — of  might  to  right.  There  is  at 
least  as  much  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  acquisitic»i  of 
<  Paradise  Lost, '  or  '  Lear, '  as  to  the  gaining  of  an  ordinary 
victory.  Accordingly,  me^  profitbg  by  the  historian's  lapses 
and  in  order  to  do  those  ingenious  persons  (the  poets  and  phi- 
losophers) justice,  assume  the  right  of  tracing,  from  time  to 
time,  their  histories  upon  our  pages,  and  of  discussing,  with 
something  of  historic  candour,  their  good  qualities  and  de« 
^  fects« 

In  contemplating  the  great  scene  of  Literature,  the  Muses 
are,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  brightest  groups ;  and,  among 
them,  those  of  the  Drama  stand  out  preeminent*  To  ouit  al- 
legory— it  comes  more  quickly  home  to  the  bosoms  of  men ; 
it  is  linked  more  closely  to  their  interests  and  desires,  detailing 
matters  of  daily  life,  and  treating,  in  almost  colloquial  phrase^ 
of  ordinary  passions,  it  is  as  a  double-^ided  niirror,  whereia 
men  see  themselves  reflect,  with  all  their  agreeable  pomp  and 
circumstance,  bttt  freed  pf  that  rough  husk  of  vu^arity  which 
might  tempt  them  to  quarrel  with  their  likeness:  ^i)e  the  sins 
of  their  fellows  are  stripp^^d  and  made  plain,  and  they  theni* 
selves  pourtraye4  with  unerring  and  tremendous  fidelity. 

Certainly  dramatic  poetry  is  more  quick  and  decisive  in  its 
efiPects  than  poetry  of  any  other  kind ;  and  this  arises  part]  v  from 
its  nature,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  jupder  which  it  is 
made  public.  In  the  imagination  of  a  person  visiting  the  theatre, 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  receive  strong  impressions.  The 
toil  of  the  day  is  over,  the  spirits  are  exhilarated,  and  the 
nerves  rendered  susceptible  by  a  consciousness  of  coming  en- 
joyment All  the  fences  and  guards  that  a  man  assumes  in 
matters  of  business  or  controversy,  are  laid  asidew  Even  the 
little  caution  with  which  he  takes  up.  a  book  (for  we  have 
BOW  got  a  lurking  notion  that  authors  are  not  infallible)  is  for- 
gotten :  he  casts  off  his  care  and  his  prudence,  and  sets  both 
Uie  past  and  future  at  defiance  when  be  enteis  the  limits  of  a 
theatre.  It, is  impossible  for  a  person  unacquainted  with  dra- 
matic representation,  to  understand  the  eSect  prpduced  on  a 
mixed  mass  of  the  people,  when  a  striking  sentiment  is  uttered 
by  a  popular  ^ctor.  The  conviction  is  rastantaneous.  Htm- 
dreds  of  sjtormy  y(»ces  are  awakened,  the  ffl:>irit  of  every  indi- 
vidual is  in  arms,  and  a  thousand  faces  are  lighted  up  which  a 
moment  before  seemed  calm  and  powerless; — and  this  impres- 
sion is  not  so  transient  as  may  be  tnought*    It  is  carried  home^ 
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and  nnned'ti]!  it  ripens.  It  is  a  g«rm  which  blossoms  out  into 
patriotisiD,  or  nina  up  rank  into  prejudice  or  passion.  It  is 
iDtellectual  property',  honestly  acquired ;  and  yet  debateable 
ground,  on  which  disputes  may  arise,  and  battles  are  to  be 
fouf;bt  hereafter. 

Men  are  often  smused,  and  sometimes  instructed,  by  l>ooks. 
But  a  tragedy  is  a  great  moral  lesson,  read  to  two  senses  at 
once;  and  the  eye  and  the  oar  are  both  held  in  alliance  to  re- 
tain Uie  impression  which  the  actor  has  produced.     A  narrative 
poem  is  perhaps  more  tempting  in  its  shape  than  a  play,  and 
may  fix  the  attention  more  deep); 
dressed  to  a  more  limited  class,  ani 
pathies  less  forcibly ;  for  a  Drama  is 
while  an  Epic  is  only  a  shadow  of  I 
cas^  to  a  mere  relation  of  (acts ;  I 
centuries  is  swept  away,  and  time  ai 
to  lace  with  '  grey  Antiquity. '     M 
we  thought  had  departed  for  ever; 
here  again— in  statur^  in  gestun 
become  as  it  were  one  of  a  crowd 
with  departed  sages  and  hn-oes,  ati 

uid  Cressy,  ana  Ag^QcourL  Men  who  have  been  raised  to 
the  stars,  and  whom  we  have  known  but  by  the  light  of  their  re- 
nown, are  made  plain  to  oor  senses :  tbey  stand  before  us,  flesh 
and  blood  like  ourselves.  We  are  apt  to  deny  our  sympathy 
to  old  events,  when  it  is  asked  by  the  mere  historian  of  the 
times ;  but,  when  the  mimic  scene  is  unfolded  before  us,  we  are 
hurried  into  the  living  tumult,  without  the  power  (or  even  wish) 
to  reust. 

Schlegel,  in  his  acute  and  learned  Lectures  on  *  Dramatic  Art 
uid  Literature, '  inquires,  *vhat  is  Dramatic  ? '  A  deBnitioft 
is  seldom  an  easy  thing.  Although  we  can  understand  what  is 
called  dramatic  writing,  it  may  nevertheless  be  difficult  to  de- 
fine it  correctly.  It  certainly  does  not  consist  merely  in  fts 
shape  of  dialogue,  because  diuogue  may  be,  and  often  is,  essen- 
ti^fy  undramatic.  Speeches  may  be  shaped,  and  separated^ 
and  allotted,  and  they  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  expression^ 
as  (he  king,  or  the  merchant,  or  the  beggar,  is  presented,  yet  the 
hue  of  the  author's  mind  shall  pervade  them  all.  Such  charac- 
ters are  rutf  dramatic :  they  have  no  verisimilitude ;  they  are  like 
puppets  worked  with  wires,  the  mechanism  of  the  brain,  but  little 
more.  They  may  startle  our  admiration,  or  tease  our  curiouty, 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  workmanship ;  but  we  have  no  faith  in 
them,  and  they  stimulate  us  to  nothing.  In  Shakespeare  (but 
he  stands  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  alone),  we  never  see  the 
prqudice  of  the  author  peeping  out  and  interfering, — a  mistake 
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and  an  anftchroniein  in  the  scene.    He  u  the' only  one  who  ever 

had  strength  enouirh  to  cast  oiF  the  slouj^h  of  his  egotism,  and 

courage  enough  to  lay  his  vanities  aside,  and  array  with  the  pure 

light  of  an  independent  intellect,  the  most  aii-y  creations  of  the 

brain.     Like  ihe  prinqe  In  the  Araliian  fiction,  he  leaves  one 

ler,   animating  each  and  all  by 

lexion  or  tone,  of  diseases  of  the 

ind ;  and  yet  superior  even  to  that 

hose  crigAial  love,  if  we  remem- 

i  through  all  the  ehangea  Uiat  he 

]  ar^es  more  than  common  disin- 
our  own  accord,  our  right  to  be 
an  and  mouthpiece  of  a  variety  of 
'  a  time  with  the  prejudices,  end 
statesmen  and  soldiers,  kings  and 
irs  and  the  like,  seems  like  a  gra- 
t;  and  yet  it  must  be  done.     We 
dictate,  and  lose  the  opportunity 
ings  than  the  parties  concerned 
inent  success  in  the  drama.     This 
it  offensive  to  our  self-love;   and   the   truth   is,   that  a  vain 
maQ  can  never  be  a  good  dramatist.     He  must  Jbrget-  iimsdf 
before  he  can  do  justice  to  others.     We  have  heard  il  insisted, 
that  this  is  nether  possible  nor  desirable.  But  that  it  is  possible, 
Shakespeare  is  a  brilliant  testimony.     And  that  it  is  desirable, 
is  equally  certain,  and,  we  apprehend,  not  very  difficult  of  proof. 
A  character  (king  or  peasant]  must  speak  like  himseK^:  or  like 
another  person,  or  like  no  person  whomsoever: — which-6iyle  is 
tbe  best,  we  leave  to  the  Understanding  of  the  render.     Itjs 
tKue  that,  without  much  of.  that  particular  faculty  which  we  are 
inclined  to  call  '  dramatic, '  some  authors  have  contrived  to 
pourtray  one  or  two  characters  with  success ;  but  these  have  been 
generally  mere  beaux  idealsy — mere  copies  or  modifications  of 
themselveii.     Indeed,,  we  have  found,  on  a  strict  scrutiny,  that 
their  opinions  might  always  be  seen  darkening  one  character, 
apd  their  animal  spirits  gdding  another ;  and  thatr  whether  di- 
dactic, or  disputMious,  or  jocose,  the  fluctuation  of  .their  own  ■ 
spirit  has  been  manifest  through  all  the  shiftings  and  disguises 
of  their  tale. 

.  Schlegel,  in  reply  to  hJs  own  question  of  ^  What  is  dramatic? ' ' 
B^ys — that  it  does  not  consist  merely  .in  dialcgucj  but  thatit  is 
necessary  that  such  dialogue  should  operittc  n  change  in  the  < 
iQUids  of  the  persons  represented.     If  by  this  be  moans,  tiiat '. 
the  cbaiacter  itself  should  be  wrouuhi  upon  and  change,  we 
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think  that  this  may  be  desirable;  but  the  nature  of  the  drama  i^ 
a  thing  different  from  the  result  which  it  ought  to  arrive  at. 
This  ^assertion  of  Schlegel  is  therefore  almost  like  saying,  that 
urgument  is  not  sound  (or  rather  that  it  is  not  argument  at  all) 
unless  it  shall  produce  conviction.  In  our  own  literature,  at 
least,  it  is  certain  that  we  often  find  the  personages  at  the  end 
of  the  play  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  mind  as  at  the  com- 
mencement. We  make  a  play  a  succession  and  change  of 
'eoentSf  and  not  a  change  of  sentiment.  The  sentiment  of  the 
hearer  is  indeed,  if  possible,  to  be  wrought  upon,  but  not  ne^ 
cessarily  that  of  any  one  character  of  the  drama.  The  charac* 
ter,  in  lacti  is  frequently  developedln  the  first  scene,  and  we  hav6 
nothing  afterwards  to  feam  except  as  to  .what  accidents  befal  it. 
If  the  German  critic  means  to  say  (for  he  is  not  very  clear),  that 
the  tone  of  the  several  speeches  in  a  play  should  be  dependent 
on  each  other-^that  the  first  should  give  rise  to  the  second,  th6 
second  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  we  entirely  agree  with  him ; 
For  the  bright  spirit  of  dialogue  can  only  be  struck  out  by  colli** 
ision ;  and  if  the  speech,  the  answer^  find  the  replication,  wert 
mere  independent  and  insulated  sayings,  ea^h  character  would 
utter  a  series  of  monologues,  and  no  more. 

Shakespeare  (as  in  the  case  of  Macbeth'  arid  others)  somftt 
times  makes  his  tragedy  an  absolute  piece  of  biography,  and  al- 
lows his  characters  to  unfold  themselves  gradually,  act  by  act^ 
he  does  not,  in  truth,  often  bring  forward  a  ready-made  villain^ 
^hom  we  may  know  at  a  glance;  but  we  haVe  a  map  of  the 
inarch  and  progress  of  crime  or  passion  through  the  human 
heart :  our  sympathies  are  ftot  assaulted  or  taken  by  surprisfe", 
tut  we  move  forward,  step  by  ^tep,  with  the  hero  of  the  story, 
until  he  perishes  before  our  eyes.  This^is  undoubtedly  the  per*- 
fection  of  the  drama;  but  it  exists  in  it^  weaknefss  as  well  as'lh 
•its  strength ;  and  even  in  Shakespeare,  lago  is  much  the  same 
person  in  the  fifth  act  as  he  is  in  the  first  scene,  ahd  RichatQ 
undergoes  little,  if  any,  afteration.  *^' *  - 

^  If  we  were  driven  to  a  definition,  we  should  say,  that  a  good 
-drama  is— '^  A  story  told  by  action  and  dialogue,  where  the  spiifit 
'%9d  style  of  the  speeches  allotted  to  each  character  are  Well  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others,  and  are  true  to  that  particular  6ha^ 
racter  and  to  Nature.  *  It  must  involve  a  story  ^r  fevent),  or  It 
will  not  have  the  strength  and  stature  of  a  drama ;  for  that'  is 
not  a  collection  of  scenes  loosely  hting  together  without  object, 
but  a  gradual  detail  of  one  or  more  fhdts  in  a  regular  and  nd- 
iural  way.  It  must  have  action,-  or  it  cannot  be  fit  for  t^- 
presentation ;  and  dialogue,  or  it  would  be  tut  hai*i!fition.*  ^Tbe 
speeches  mubt  possess  character  and  distinction,  without  which^ 
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a  play  would  be  monotonous,  and  like  the  voice  of  a  single  in* 
strument  breathed  through  different  tubes  of  one  diameter :  and 
that  those  speeches  should  be  true  to  the  characters  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  and  (as.  a  consequence)  t6  Nature,  must  be 
presumed,  until  we  can  show  that  Nature  is  WY6ng,  or  can  find 
a  brighter  model  to  imitate. 

The  earKest  dramatic  amusements  btmbietn  times  (they  were 
common  to  Italy^  and  Spain,  and  England}^  were  of  a  religions 
nature,  and  with  us  padded  tinder  me  hame  of  *  Mysteries. ' 
In  these,  which  were  stories  takeii  fr6m  (he  Bible  and  7Vsta<» 
ment,  the  characters  were  sustained  by  iht)i!iks/,'t>r  bdys^attach-* 
ed  to  ecclesiastical  establtishmentr;  *)tod,'  indeed,  the  literary 
part  of  the  Mysteries  (such  as  it  is)  tmisft  have  iptnng  from  the 
same  source.  f  ' 

Much  discussion  has  occurred  among  ourlhdustridus  attd  in- 
quisitive brethren  in  learning,  as  to  whether  bur  Drama-  h  of 
foreign  or  English  ^rdwth.  Something  plfmsit^e  may  no  doubt 
be  urged  on  each  side  of  the  questbn ;  but  we  mu^t  rest  on  cir- 
cutnstantial  proof  at  last ;  And.  after  all,  the  diiscovery  wotlld 
scarcely  compensate  for  the  parns  that  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
inquiry;  for  the  subject  itself  iBnot  very  important  to  the  inte* 
rests  ercn  of  the  Drama.  ' 

Some  derive  our  dri^natic  literature  at  okicefrom  the  tragedies 
of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  some  from  the  comparatively  moderh  en- 
tertainments which  the  Jews  and  eatfi^  Christians  wet^  accustom** 
ed  to  exhibit  at  Constantinople  (Byzantium)  afld  elsewhere :  o- 
thers  say  that  it  originated  at  fan's  m  the  ingenuity  of  the  itinerant 
dealers,  who  thus  exerted  their  wits  to  draw  people  and  purchasers 
together ;  while  the  rest  (whhout  referring  to  this  origin)  contend 
only  that  it  is  of  pure  £ngltsh  growth,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  any  that  we  nave  mentioned,  nor  even  with  the  Mysteries 
of  Italy  or  Spain,  Schlegel  himself  is,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, of  this  last  opinion. 

Now,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  our  earlier  writers  irere 
indebted  to  the  classic  Grecian  models;  for  the  •  Mysteries* 
have  been  traced  back  as  far  as  the  twelfth  century  i  and  Chau- 
cer, in  the  fourteenth  century,  speaks  of  '  plays  of  miracles ;  * 
at  which  time  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Greek  dramatists  were 
known  in.  England,  But  there  is  a  better  reason  still  against  this 
supposed  derivation,  which  is,  that  the  early  English  perfbiin- 
ances  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  tragedies'  of  the 
Greeks.  The  latter  are  fihe  and  polished  entertainments,  dis- 
cussing matters  of  dmly  11^,  or  immortalieing  events  in  their 
Qffn  history;  wbUe  tb^  former  are  meagre  didactic  matters. 
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taken  solely  from  sacved  hhtory,  and  destitute  of  the  cliortu 
ffhidi  forms  so  Etriking  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Gre- 
cian plays.  Had  our  torefatbers  imitated  Sophocles,  or  Euri- 
mdes,  or  Eschyliis,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  imitated  tootu  entirely ;  for  the  taste  of  the  nation  was  not 
at  the  point  to  suggest  selections  from  their  style)  nor  to  justi^ 
any  deviation  from  theu*  succestfuL  system.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude,  tlM>t  tlw  anciest  Grecians  had  little  to  do  (no- 
thing directly)  wiih  tjie.l^irth  of.pur  English  Drama. 
.  Af  to  the  opinion  tfaat'lt  hegan  in  mimic  and  bufiixinery 
at  fiiirs,  we  cannqt  uflderatwd  wbyi  if  this  was  the  case,  the 
subjects  should  be  of  so  sei'ious  a  cast.  It  is  not  reason- 
^le  to  suppose^  UfM  Ute  wandering,  merchants  of  the  time 
would  strive  to  lUtract  purchasers,  by  laying  before  them  some 


tertaiumeots  of  a  simitar  nature ;  yet  the  fact  of  no  such  enter- 
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tammehts  having  come  down  to  us,  may  wdl  ^cite  some  sleep-* 
ticism  ;  for  the  person  capable  of  inventing  a  drama,  would  also, 
we  should  think,  be  able  to  record  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  nlost 
ancient  entertainment  at  Naples  is  Punch,  who  has  descended, 
by  tradition  only,  from  father  to  son,  and  still  keeps  his  place  oif 
popularity,  in  defiance  both  of  improvement  and  innovation. 
But  Punch  was  not  the  origin  of  the  Italian  Drama ;  noir  would 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  so,  6r  of  his  resemblance  to  our  fair 
mimicry,  alter  the  question  as  to  the  invention  of  the  EnglifiAi 
^  Mysteries.  *  After  all,  however,  the  matter  is  not  important, 
rind  scarcely  worth  the  very  small  discussion  which  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  it.  ^*- ' 

The  *  Moralities*  whidh  followed,  grew  otitof  theold  *  Mys- 
tery, '  and  were  the  natural  offspring  of  such  A*  parent  They 
were  mere  embodyings  of  the  vices  and  virtues^  artd'dioiigh 
dressed  up  after  a  barbarous  fashion,  made  some  apptofaeh^ito 
fhe  models  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  at  least  in  the  titles  of  thifeir 
dramatis  pe?'sonce.  *  Death,  —  Kindred,  — Strength,— Disel^-*' 
tion, '  and  others,  for  instance,  which  occur  in  the  old  Mota-' 
lity  of  *  Everyman, '  came  nearer  to  the  personages  in  the  Pit>- 
jnetheus  of  ^schylus  than  the  nature  of  the  *  Mysteries'  would 
allow ;  and  in  the  Morality  of  *  Lusty  Juventus, '  the  persons 
of  *  Knowledge, — Grood  Councell, — Sathan  the  Devyll,  *  and 
others,  explain  at  once  the  nature  of  their  offices,  and  the 
entertainment  they  are  likely  to  afford.  These  compositions 
(especially  the  Morality  called  *  Hytke-Scorner ')  possess  oe- 
casional  gleams  of  dramatic  spirit;  but,  generally  speaking,* 
they  have  little  of  that  quality  beyond  what  is  discoverable  m 
the  romances  and  narrative  poems  of  the  same  period. 

The  first  regular  English  comedy,  *  Gammer  Gurton's  Nee- 
dle, '  in  every  sense  a  very  remarkable  performance,  is  said 
to  have  been  written  in  the  year  155  J  ;  and  if  that  statement 
be  correct,  the  first  English  tragedy,  *  Ferrex  and  Porrex, ' 
which  was  the  joint  composition  of  Sackville^  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  and  Thomas  Norton,  was  written  in  the  same  yoar.  Our 
business  is  not  now  with  the  comedy^  With  r^^ard  to  the 
latter  Drama,  it  is  remarkable  rather  tbriis  even  style  and  ne-^ 
gative  merits,  than  for  any  one  briHiant  or  iiterlin^  quality.  It 
has  none  of  the  rudeness  of  the  Dramas  which  preceded  and 
followed  it,  but  stands  by  Itself,  aA  elegant  instance  of  me- 
diocrity in  writing.  Without  extravagance  or  flagrant  error — 
Without  ribaldry,  or  any  of  the  offensive  tmsh  that  disgraced 
those  days,  it  is  nevertheless  mournfully  deficient  in  spirit  and 
dramatic  character.  The  hue  of  the  authors*  minds  pervades 
the  whole  like  a  gloom.  When  Pope  praised  this  tragedy  for 
•  the  propriety  of  seiUimcnls,  and  gravity  of  style,  *  &c.  *  so 
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ec»e»lial't0  Imgedyy  *  and  which,  he  says,  <  Shakespeare  himselP 
perpeifially  negledted,  or  Utile  understood, '  he  proves  to  us  no- 
thing but  that  he  did  not  understand  dramatic  writing.  Even 
M Uton  (and  we  say  ihk  very  reluctantly)  seems  to  have  had  an 
impei^ct  idea  of  true  tragedy,  when  he  calls  the  Greek  writers 
<•  unequalted, '  and  proposes  them  as  models,  in  preference  ta 
our  own  great  and  incomparable  poet«  We  have  litde  to  ob« 
J6ot  to  the  *  propriety  *  of  Lord  Buckhurst's  sentiment^  and 
nothing  to  the  *  gravity  *  of  his  style.  These  things  are  very 
^od,  no  doubt;  bt^t  we  have  nothing  else. .  There  is  no  cha- 
racter—*-no  variety^  whicl^  is  the  soul  of  dramatic  writing.  What 
Lord  Buckhurst  says  might  as  well  be  said  in  a  narrative  or  di- 
dactio  poem^-^in^^  sermony  or,?in  essay.  But  in  a  play,  we  want 
true  and  vivid  portraits.:  we  want  the  lifis  and  spirit  of  natural 
dialogue:  we  want  *  gravity  of  style  *  occasionally,  but  we  also 
want  fancy,  and  even  folly :  we  want  passion  in  all  its  shapes^ 
and  madness  in  its  many  words,  and  virtue  and  valour, — not 
dressed  up  in  all^ory,  nor  tamed  down  to  precept,  but  true 
fuad  living  examples  of  each,  with  all  the  varieties  and  inflec* 
tiofis  of  human  nature, — not  too  good  for  us  to  profit  by,  nor 
too  bad  for  us  to  dread.  Now,  we  have  little  of  this  in  *  Ferrex 
and  Porrex. '  The  play  is  steril  in  character,  and,  with  all  its 
good  sense,  is  a  dead  and  dull  mdnotony*  The  following  19 
one  ei  the  most  favourable  passages ;  but  it  will  nevertheless 
affbrd  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the  whole  is  writ-» 
ten.     Hermoi^XAP^^^^^)  ^^  adijiressing  the  King. 

>'  If  the  fear  of  Gods»  and  secret  grudge 

Of  Nature*s  Jaw,  repining  at  the  fact. 
Withhold  your  courage  from  so  great  attempt, 
Know^  ye  that  lust  of  kingdoms  hath  no  law,    ^    '       *    > 
The  Gods  io  hear^  and  xjoeU  dltcftp  m  Kings 
The  things  tJihtthey  abhor  in  ra^dal' routes. 
When  kmgs  on  slender  quarrels' futi  16  wars,    " 
And  then,  in  cruel  and  unkindly  wise, 
Cbflimettd  thefts,  rapes^  mttrder  of  innocenlts, 
The  spoil  of  towns,  ruins  of  nighty  reafan^^ 
Think  you  such  princes  do  suppose  themselves 
Subject  to  laws  oi  kind,  and  fear  of  Gods? 
IVforckrs  and  violent  thefts  an  pptvate  men 
Are  heinous  crimes,  and  fiiH  of  foul  repreadi ; 
Yet  no  •  offiaoce,  and  deok'd  wi th^  glorious  name  • 
Of  noble  conquests  in  the  hands  of  kings. '     Act  2.  sc^  1. 
We  have  taken  no  liberty  with  this  very  edifying  counsel, 
except  that  of  altering  the  ancient  spelling.     The  doctrine  re- 
quires as  little  assistance. 

After  Lord  Sackvillc  followed  JSdwardsy  who,  in- 1571,  wrote 
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*  The  Comedy  of  Damon  aad  Pyt]iift$« '  It  lies  notvitbstand- 
ing  its  title,  some  things  of  tragedy  in  it;  but  the  serious  parts 
are  nearly  worthless.  The  style  is  rude  and  -bad  enough,  and 
the  play  is  filled  with  anacbromsms  and  inconsistencies;  but 
there  is  an  attempt  at  charaeter  in  one  or  twaof  tbe  persons  of 
die  drama,  which  serves  in  some  small  measure  to  redeem  it* 
Aristippus  is  an  instance  of  a  philosopher  turned  courtier ;  and 
Carisophus  is  a  specimen  of  the  parasite  plant,  which  we  can 
easily  suppose  flourished  and  multiplied  as  readily  at  the  foot  of 
Etna,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  or  the  Thames,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  .of  Archangel.  About  the  same  time  with 
Edwards  lived  and  wrote  Thomas  Preston^  the  duthpr  of  *  Catur 
bises  king  of  Percia. '  This  tragedy  is  remaricable  only  fot  its 
having  been  referred  to,  as  is  supposed,  by  Sl^akespeare  in 
Henry  the  Fourth.  The  *  vein  *  of  Cambiseg,  hdyvever,  is  but 
a  sorry  vein;  and  is  more  dull  than  ejctravagant.  It  would 
probably  long  bince  have  been  forgotten,  but  for  FalstafPs  allu- 
sion. fVhetstonj^f  thp  author  of  Promqs  and  Cassandra,  i& 
scarcely  worth  a  mention,  unless  it  be  that  Shakespeare  has 
borrowed  his  subject  of  ^  Measure  for  Measure '  from  him  ;-^ 
neither  is  Kyd^  who  wrote  '^  Soliman  and  Perseda,  *  and  the 
Spanish  Tragedy.  We  sav  ^b  on  the  supposition  that  som^ 
other  was  the  author  of  the  scene  in  the  latter  pl^y,  where 
Hieronimo  is  discovered  mad.  There  is  in  that  scene,  in- 
deed, a  wild  and  stern  grlei^  painted  with  fear(Ul  strength^ 
which  we  must  not  altogether  pass  over.  ThefDllpwipg  snort 
extract  is  powerful  and  nne.  *       . 

The  Painter  enters* 

<  Paint.  Gqd  bless  you,  Sir. 

Hier.  Wherefore?  why,  thou  scomfUl  vUlain ? 
Howy  where,  or  by  whatroeatis  should  I  b^  blest? 

Isab.  What  would*6t  iheu  have,  good  fellow  ? 

Paint.  Justice,  madam. 

Hier.  Oh  1  ambitioits  beggar,  would'st  thou  have  that 
That  lives  not  id  the  workl  ?  <t     > 

Why,  all  tbe  undelved  mines  oannotbuy 
An  ounce  of  Justice,  'tis  a  jewel  kso-  mes^n^ble* 
\  tell  thee,  God  hath  engrossed  all  justice  in  hia  hands, 
And  there  is  none  but  what  comes  from  him« 

Paitit.  Oh !  thea  I  see  that  God  must  right  me  fiur. 
My  murdered  son. 

Hier.  How,  was  thy  son  murdered  ? 

Paint.  Ay,  Sir :  no  man  did  hold  a  son-  so  df ai« 

Hier*  What !  not  as  thine  ?  that's  a  lie 
As  massy  as  the  earth :  I  bad  a  soi^i 
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Wbose  least  unvalued  hair  did  weigh 

A  thvusand  ef  thy  sons,  and  he  mas  murdered. 

PaxMt.  Aias  i  Sir,  I  bad  no  more  6ut  he. 

Hier.  Nm  I,  nor  I:  but  this  same  one  of  mitifl 
Waa  worth  a  legion.    But  all  is  i»e ;  Pedro, 
JiU|(ie>,  go  iv  a  doora,  Isabella,  go, 
And  tfais  good  fellow  h«re.  aud  I 
Will  range  thi^  hideous  orchard  up  and  doim 


to  tbe  air,  she  says— 

'  Deck  thyself  in  loose  robes, 

And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  peHumes  '.— 
which  is  delkacy  iUcU ;  nor  can  the  foUowiag  liaes  in  the  same 
play  (describing  a  fountain)  be  denied  the  merit  of  being  ex> 
tremelygraceful. 

'  The  brim  let  be  snibraced  with  golden  curia 

Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sounds  the  waters  make. 

With  joy  to  feed  tne  fount  with  their  recourse  : 

Let  ail  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower 

Bear  mimna  every  morn  instead  of  dew  ) 

Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 

That  hangs  like  chaias  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hilL  ' 
But  Marlovo  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  tragic  writer  that 
preceded  Shakespeare.  The  spirit  of  extravagance  seems  to 
oave  dwelt  in  his  brain,  and  to  nave  imped  him  on  to  the  most 
extraordinary  feats :  Init  his  muse  had  a  fiery  wing,  and  bore 
bim  over  the  dark  and  tmhaUowed  depths  of  bii  subject  in  a 
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strong  and  untiring  flight.  This  poet  is  less  remarkable  for  his 
insight  into  humdn  character,  than  for  his  rich  and  gloomy  ima- 
gination, and  his  great  powers  of  diction, — for  whether  stately, 
or  terrible,  op  tender,  he  excels  in  all.  His  *  mighty  line'  was 
famous  in  his  own  time,  and  cannot  be  denied  even  now :  yet 
he  could  stoop  from  the  heights  of  a  lawless  fancy,  or  the  digni- 
ty of  solemn  declamation,  to  "words  of  the  softest  witchery.  Me 
certainly  loved  to*  wander  from  the  common  track,  and  dash 
at  once  into  peril  and  mystery ;  and  this  daring  it  was  which 
led  him  naturally  to  his  sublimity  and  extravagance.  Unfortu- 
nately Marlow  is  never  content  with  doing  a  little,  nor  even 
with  doing  enough;  but  he  fills  the  cup  of  horror  till  it  overflows. 
There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  his  tragedy  of  *  Lust's 
Pominion, '  which  seems  written  from  a  desire  to  throw  off*  a 
tdr  men  ting  load  of  animal  spirits.  There  is  a  perpetual  spurn- 
ibg  at  restraints,  a  warring  with  reason  and  probability  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  play.  Eleazar,  the  Moor,  is  a  mad  savage 
who  should  have  been  shut  up  in  a  cage,  and  the  queen,  his 
paramour,  with  him ;  and  the  whole  dialogue  (though  there  are 
fiome  strong  well-sustained  passages)  is  as  unequal  and  turbu- 
lent as  the  characters. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Marlow,  *  Faustus '  is  the  finest,  and 
•  Edward  the  Second '  perhaps  the  most  equal.  The  *  Jew  of 
Malta '  we  cannot  admire,  (though  there  is  in  it  certainly  the 
first  hint  of  Shylock) ;  and  Taniburlaine,  generally  speaking,  is 
either  fustian  or  frenzy.  However,  the  poet's  idea  of  the  horses 
of  the  sun — 

<  That  blow  thelnorning  from  their  nostrils, ' 
is  magnificent,  and  his  description  of  Tamburlaine's  person      ' 

*  (Such  breadth  of  shoulders  as  might  mainly  bear 
old  Atlas'  burden '— )  ^ 

recals,  not  unpleasantly,  to  our  mind  the  description  of  the 
great*  second  spirit'  of  Milton.  *  *  Faustus*  is  the  story  of  a 
learned  man  who  sells  himself  to  the  devil,  on  Condition  of  hav- 
ing unlimited  power  on  earth  for  twenty-four  years ;  and  Me- 
phostophilis  (a  spirit)  is  given  to  him  as  a  slave.  These  two 
worthies  pass  from  place  to  place,  enjoying  themselves  in  feast- 
ings,  and  love,  and  triumphs  of  various  kinds ;  and,  by  the  aid 
of  Lucifer,  they  beat  priests  and  abuse  the  pope  to  his  face,  and 
commit  similar  enormities  in  defiance  of  *  maUdicats '  and  other 
formidable  weapons  of  church  construction,  Tbcire  are  many 
^single  lines  and  phrases  in  this  play  whipb  might  be  selected  as 

*  '  With  Atlantcan  sbouldmv  fit  Co  beae 

The  weight  ui*  mightitatintnarchies.  '-^ .    . 
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incontestable  evidence  that  Marlow  was  in  felicity  of  bought, 
and  strength  of  expression,  second  only  to  Shakespeare  him- 
self! (As  a  dramatist,  bo^yei;,  h^.is  injferlor  to  others.)  Spme 
•of  his  t^rns  q(  thought  are  ^j^  lf]^9rih93e,ofour  matchles  poet^ 

as  when  he.jgjiie4ks  pf        , ,    .  „    •         .    .     • 

..  *.|/  unwedded  maids 
Shadowing  more,  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Th^n  have  the  white  hre^ts  of  Uie  qmeqn  of  love ;  * 

or  of  a  temple 

*  That  threats  the  stars  with  her  aspiring  top  ;  * 
and  where  he  refers  to  a  man  who  has  an  amiable  soul, 

*  If  sin  by  custom  grow  not  into  nature  '— 

and  many  others.  But  Faustus's  death  is  the  most  appalling 
thing  in  tne  play;  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  the  reader 
fan  idea  of  it  by  a  brief  extract — he  must  read  it  with  its  f  pomp 
and  circumstance  *  about  it.  Faustus  is  to  die  at  twielve,  ancj 
the  clock  has  already  struck  eleven.  He  groans  forth  his  last 
speech,  which  begins  thus— - 
*  O  Faustus' ! 

Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 

And  then  thou  iliust  be  damned  perpetually. 

Stand  still,  you  ever  moving  spheres  of  Heaven, 

That  Time  may  cease,  anA  Midnight  never  Come  ! 

Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise—^rlse  again,  and  moke 

Perpetual  day ;  or  let  this  hour  be  but 

A  year-^a  Bi0nth^«-4L  week— *a  natural  day —  -  • 

i.,.  That  Faufitus  may  repent,  and  sate  his  soul, '  Scc^ 
Atu}  now,  to  pass  from  the  terrible  to  the  gentle,  nothing  can  be 
pnore  soft  than  the  lines  whoich  be  addresses  tothe  Vision  of 
Helen,  whoiti  be  requires  to  pass  before  him  when  he  is  in  seardi 
of  a  mistress.  He  is  smitten  at  once  by  her  exceiling  beautyf 
and  thus  he  speaks : 

^  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
J  And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ?— « 

Sweet  HelQn»  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss— ^ 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul . « .  • 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  these  %8, 

And  £^1  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena^ 

I  will  be  Paris^  and  for  love  of  thee 
]  Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wittenburg  be  sacked. 

And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelaus* 

And  wear  thy  colours  on  my  plumed  crest. 

— Oh  I  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ; 

'Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 

When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Sertiele, ' 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
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la  wanton  Arelhtua's  azure  amm, 

'        And  none  but  tho 

Following  Marlow,  ■ 
the  vigour  and  variety  i 
all  poets,  whether  in  t 
had,  it  is  true,  many  c 
become  fomous,— men 
Bcurity,  and  who  are  A 
isshion  of  their  time,  ai 
nown  :  Yet  there  ia  nc 
parison  with  Shakespea 
other  a  deep  flow  of  me 
of  thought;  a  fourth  ca 
while  others  would  la! 
Terse  worthy  of  the  acts 
surpassed  them  all.  Ir 
alone.  He  was,  beyom 
er  of  his  age  or  nation, 
lived,  like  a  conitellatio 
bright  aspects  which  cat 
he  alone  had  diat  radiati 
penetrated  all  tlui^,  s 
rested  on  hia  age,  whilt 

heart.  He  was  witty,  and  hnnToroufl,  and  tender,  and  lofty,  and 
airy,  and  profound,  beyond  all  men  who  have  lived  belore  or 
since.  He  had  that  particnlar  and  emrcent  faculty,  which  no 
other  tragic  writer  perhapi  ever  possessed,  of  divesting  his  saM- 
ject  altogether  of  himself.  He  developed  the  characters  of  men, 
but  never  intruded  himself  atnongst  them.  He  fashioned  fi- 
gures of  all  colours  and  shapes  ana  sizes,  but  he  did  not  put  the 
stamp  of  egotism  upon  them,  nor  breathe  over  each  the  sickly 
hue  of  his  own  opinion.  They  were  fresh  and  strong,  beauti- 
ful or  grotesque,  as  occasion  asked,— or  they  were  blended  and 
compounded  of  different  metals,  to  suit  the  vsiious  uses  of  hu- 
man life;  and  thus  cast,  he  sent  them  fbrth  amongst  mankind 
to  take  their  chance  for  immortftliiy. 

The  cotemporaries  of  Shakespeare  were  great  and  remarkable 
men.  They  had  wing«d  imHginatit^ns,  and  made  lofty  flights. 
They  saw  above,  below,  or  around;  but  they  had  not  the  taste 
or  discrimination  which  he  possessed,  nor  the  same  extensive 
vision.  They  drew  correctly  and  vividly  for  particular  aspects, 
while  he  towered  above  his  subject,  and  surveyed  it  on  all  sides, 
from  *  top  to  toe. '  If  some  saw  farther  than  others,  they  were 
dazzled  at  the  riches  before  ^em,  and  grasped  hastily,  and  with 
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little  care.  They  were  perplexed  wHh  that  variety  which  he  made 
subservient  to  the  general  effect.  They  painted  a  portrait— -or 
two— or  three  only,  as  though  afraid  of  confusion.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  itanaged  and  marshalled  all.  His  characters  lie* 
like  strata  of  earth,  one  under  another ;  or  to  use  his  own  ex' 
pression,  '  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, — each  under  each.' 
We  need  only  loolt  at  the  plays  of  Falstaff,  where  there  are 
wits  and  rogues  and  simpletons  of  a  dozen  shades^ — Falsta£^ 
Hal,  Poios,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  Hostess,  Shallow,  Silence* 
"'      '  .....  ■  .  1^  ^jjjy  ^ 

it  must  be 
',  Marston, 
id  Fletcher 

competent 

jne.  facolty 
Irons  com* 
ontrorersy* 
It,  uid  had 
L  the  com- 
3,  and  they 
'the  mtmo* 
brightness 


t  be  disco- 
betrayjil,— 
lis  dramatic 
me  mark  of 
her  of  these 
me  moment 
K>  is  misan- 
thropic will  pourouthis  hate;  but — passing  by  the  dcamaR,  in 
which,  however,  there. is  no  lymptomof  any  personal  failings-— 
there  is  nothiag  to  be  found  in  all  his  lyrical  writings,' save  only 
a  little  repinine ;  and  this  the  malice  of  bia  staramay  well  excuse. 
The  poets  and  wits  of  jnodem  times  woaJd,  we  suapec^  spurn 
at  the  aervimde  which  Shakespeare  wore  out  with  patience. 
But  he,  rich  t»  he  was  in  active  facultji^  possessed  also  the  pas- 
sive virtue  of  endurance — the  philosophy  which  enabled  him  to 
meet  misfortune,  and  to  bear  up  a^iu^.t^e  accidents  of  poverty 
and  of  the  time.    It  is  to  the  eternal  ho^ur  of  Lxird  SoutJi- 

*  See  Mr  Hazlitt's  Essay  od  the  characters  of  Shakespeare. 
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empton^  that  he  could  distinguish  in  some  measure  the  worth 
of  our  matchless  poet,  and  that  he  had  generosity  enough  to 
honour  and  reward  it.  So  much  has  been  written  and  said  on 
Shakespeare,  that  we  will  not  add  further  to  the  enormities  oT 
criticism.  He  breathes  like  a  giant  under  the  loads  of  rubbish 
Ivhich  his  pigmy  critics  and  commentators  have  flung  upon  him# 
One  good  editor,  with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  diction  of  the  times,  would  do  the  world  a  service  by  cast^ 
ing  aside  nine-tenths  of  the  barren  dissertation  that  has  been 
WBsted  on  the  subject,  and  which  now  remains,  like  a  capui  motr 
itSum^  weighing  down  the  better  text  of  our  greatest  poet. 

After  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  altogethef 
the  highest  claims  to  consideration.  For,  though  Ben  Jonsoti 
was  more  eminent  in  some  respects,  and  Massinger  better  in 
others,  they  were,  as  serious  dramatic  poets,  decidedly  superior 
to  both.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  Beaiimont  from  Fletcher ; 
especially  as  all  the  plays  wherein  the  former  had  a  share  are 
pot  certainly  known*  Beaumont  is  said  to  have  had  the  bet<» 
ter  judgment  (to  have  *  brought  the  ballast  of  judgment, ')  and 
Fletcher  the  livelier  and  more  prolific  fancy ;  but  as  the  latter 
was  the  sole  author  of  the  '  Faithful  Shepherdess,  *  *  Valen-* 
tinian, '  *  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  *  and  *  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen, '  •  besides  being  concerned  jointly  with  Beaut 
mont  in  some  of  the  most  serious  plays  which  pass  under  their 
joint  names,  he  is  entitled  on  the  whole  to  tne  greatest  share 
of  our  admiration.  An  excellent  critic  has  said  of  Fletcheri 
that  he  was  *  mistrustful  of  nature.  *  We  think  rather -that  he 
was  careless  of  her.  He  lets  his  Muse  run  riot  too  often.  There 
is  no  symptom  of  timidity  about  him,  (if  that  be  meant:)  ha 
never  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  deep  thought,  curbing  his  wit  for 
propriety's  sake.  On  the  contrary,  ho  seems  often  not  to  know 
where  to  stop.  Hence  it  is  that  bis  style  becomes  dilated,  and 
has  sometimes  an  appearance  of  effeotinacy. 
-  If  we  may  believe  the.  portraits. of  Fletcher,  there  was^ome-^ 
thing  flushed  and  sanguine  in  Iiis  personal  complexion.  His^ye 
bad  A  fiery  and  eager  look ;  his  hair  inclined  to  red ;  and  his 
whole  appearance  is, restless,  and,  without  being  heavy,  is  ple- 
thoric. And  his  verse  is  like  himself. .  It  is  flnshed  and  full  of 
animal  spirit.     It  has  as  much  of  this  as  Marlow's  had ;  but 

♦  *  Tlie  Two  Noble  Kinsmen '  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Fletcher  and  Shakespeare ;  and  the  early  part  of  the  play  certainly 
betrays  marks  of  the  great  master  hand>  or  cbe  an  imitation  so  ex- 
quisite, as  to  cause  our  regret  that  it  was  not  more  frequently  at- 
tempted. 


there  is  M5t  the  same  eKtravagatice^  and  tcaroeiy  the  same 
power  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  verse  of  the  elder  dramatist* 
Fletcher,  however,  had  a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  a  great  deal 
of  sprightliness.  There  is  a  buoyancy  in  his  language  that  is 
niever  perceptible  in  Massinger,  nor  even  in  the  shrewder  scenes 
of  Ben  Jonson ; — but  he  had  not  a  wit  like  Shakespeare,  nor  a 
tithe  of  his  ethereal  fancy.  There  is  always  something  worldly  irt 
Fletcher,  and  the  other  poets  of  his  time,  which  interferes  with 
their  airiest  abstractions,  and  drags  down  the  wings  of  their 
Muse.  We  see  it  in  the  *  Witch  *  of  Middleton,  in  the  *  Faith* 
ful  Shepherdess*  of  Fletcher  and  others;  whereas  we  do  not 
feel  it  in  *  The  Tempest, '  nor  in  *  Macbeth, '  disturbing  our 
delusion ;  and  Oberon  and  Titania  and  her  crew,  even  wheil 
they  mix  with  the  '  rude  mechanicals,  * 

*  Who  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, ' 

remain  to  us  a  golden  dream.  They  meet  by  moonlight  upoil 
the  haunted  shores  of  Athens,  to  make  sport  with  htiman  crea- 
tures, to  discuss  their  tiny  jealousies,  to  submit  eten  to  the! 
thraldom  of  an  earthly  passion  t  but  they  still  keep  up  their  elfiia 
state,  from  first  to  last,  unsoiled  by  any  touch  of  mortality. 

Before  we  part  with  FJ etcher,  we  will  give  the  reader  a  pas- 
sage from  his  tragedy  of  ^  Philaster, '  that  will  illustrate,  mpfe 
than  any  thing  we  can  say,  both  his  merits  and  defects.  Bel- 
lario  (a  girl  in  disguise)  addresses  the  King  of  Sicily,  on  behalf 
of  his  daughter  (Arethusa),  who  has  just  been  married  clandes-. 
tinely  to  Pnilaster.  The  young  couple  come  in  as  masquers  i 
and  thus  the  boy-girl  intercedes : — 
«  Right  royal  Sir,  I  should 
Sing  you  an  epithalamium  of  these  lovers. 

But  having  lost  my  best  airs  with  my  fortiines,  ^ 

And  wanting  a  celestial  harp  to  strike 

This  Messed  union  on,  thus  in  glad  story 

I  give  you  all.    These  two  fair  <5edar  branehes^ 

The  noblest  of  the  mountain,  where  they  grew 

Straitesi  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 

The  worthier  beasts  have  made  their  kyers^  and  slept 

Free  from  the  Sirian  statr,  and  the  fell  thundewtroke. 

Free  from  the  cloudi,  when  they  i^ere  big  wkh  hxta»wtf 

And  delivered 

In  thousand  spouts  their  issues  to  the  earth  }*-   < 

Oh  !  there  was  none  but  silent  Quiet  there  s 

Till  never-pleased  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs. 

Base  under->brambles  to  divorce  these  branches ; 

And  for  a  while  they  did  so : — 

And  now  a  gentle  gale  hath  Mown  Ugain, 

And  made  these  branches  meet  and  t^ine  togethef^ 
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Never  to  be  divided. — The  God,  that  singe 
His  holy  numbers  over  marriage  beds, 
Hath  knit  their  noble  hearts,  and  here  they  stand 
Your  children,  mighty  king ;  and  I  have  done. ' 
With  regard  to  Massin^ery  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  he  was  decidedly  inferior  to  Fletcher  as  a  poet;  but  that 
he  was  a  more  equal  writer  is  very  possible,  and  he  had  per- 
haps as  great  a  share  of  the  mere  dramatic  faculty.     His  verse 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  flow,  we  believe,  by  Dr  Ferriar ; 
but  we  cannot,  we  confess,  perceive  much  beauty  in  it.     It  is 
not  rugged  and  harsh,  but  it  wants  music  nevertheless ;  it  runs 
in  a  tolerably  regular  current,  but  it  has  seldom  or  never  any 
felicitous  modulations. .    Massinger  himself  has  not  much  of 
the  fluctuation  of  genius.     We  would  not  be  understood  to 
say  that  carelessness  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  talent;  but 
merely  that  Miissinger  rarely  rises  much  beyond  the  level  on 
which  he  sets  out.    He  ib  less  accessible  to  passion  than  Fletcher 
and  others,  and  is  not  often  either  very  elevated  or  very  pro- 
found.   His  imagination  does  not  soar,  like  Marlow's,  nor  pene^ 
trate  like  the  dark  subtle  power  of  Webster.     He  has  strength^ 
however,  and  sometimes  great  majesty  of  diction.     He  builds 
up  a  character  to  a  stately  height,   although  he  does  not  often 
endow  it  with  the  turns  and  vacillations  of  humanity.    *  Sforza' 
is  the  best  which  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment,  and  is  in  some 
measure  an  exception  to  our  opinion.    We  do  not  see  any  thing 
improbable  in  his  conduct,  more  than  is  ju.stified  by  the  irregu-^ 
larities  of  human  nature.  His  wild  admiration  and  fierce  injunc- 
tions are  sufficiently  consistent ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  rises 
upon  us,  from  being  the  slave  of  a  woman's  beauty  to  the  height 
of  a  hero  and  philosopher,  has  always  attracted  our  deep  regard. 
His  return,  and  his  remorse  too,  are  all  in  character;  and  though 
Massinger's  forte  is  by  no  means  the  pathetic,  the  death  of  Sforza 
is  full  of  pathos.     He  sighs  forth  his  breath  thus — 
*  Yet  I  will  not  die  raging ;  for,  alas  ! 
My  whole  life  was  a  frenzy. — 
Bhry  nie  with  Marcelia, 

And  let  our  epitaphs  be ' 

and  hate  death  cuts  short  his  saying;  but  the  unfinished  accents 
are  more  touching  than  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  strained 
completion. 

We  think  of  Ben  Jonson^  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
we  name  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Massinger.  He  was  not 
equal  to  his  cc/m  pan  ions  in  tragedy ;  but  he  was  superior  to  them, 
and  perhaps  to  almost  all  others,  in  his  terse,  shrewd,  sterling, 
vigorous,  comic  scenes.     He  had  a  faculty  between  wit  and  hu- 
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mour  (but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter),  which  has  not  been 
surpassed.  His  strokes  were  sometimes  as  subtle  as  Shake- 
speare's, but  his  arrowy  wit  was  not  feathered.  His  humour 
was  scarcely  so  broad  and  obvious  as  Fletcher's,  but  it  was 
more  searching,  and  equally  true.  His  tragedies  were  inferior 
to  his  comedies.  He  had  a  learned  eye,  and  set  down  good 
things  from  the  book ;  but  he  relies  upon  facts  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  instead  of  Nature,  and  they  do  not  provide  for  all  the 
dilemmas  to  which  his  heroes  are  reduced. 

Of  Middleton  it  may  be  said,  that  he  had  a  high  imagination, 
and  was  an  observer  of  manners  and  character ;  and  that  his 
verse  was  rich,  being  studded  with  figures  and  bright  conceits. 
His  play  of  the  *  Witch  '  is  supposed  by  Stevens  to  have  pre« 
ceded  Macbeth ;  and,  if  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Shakespeare  made  use  of  it.  The  relative  merits  of  his  witches, 
and  those  of  Shakespeare,  have  already  been  decided  by  Mr 
Charles  Lambe  to  our  satisfaction.  As  a  play,  we  prefer,  on 
the  whole,  our  author's  *  Women  Beware  of  Women.  *  Leon* 
tio's  spefecb,  when  he  is  returning  home  to  his  young  wife,  is  a 
fine  compliment  to  marriage. 

Marston  was  more  of  a  satirist  than  a  dramatic  writer.  He  was 
harsh  in  his  style,  and  cynical  and  sceptical  in  his  ideas  of  human 
nature.  Nevertheless  he  was  a  deep  and  bold  thinker ;  and  he 
might  have  filled  the  office  of  a  court  jester,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  motley,  for  he  could  whip  a  folly  well.  He  held  up  the  mirror 
to  vice,  but  seldom  or  never  to  virtue.  He  had  little  imagination, 
and  less  dilatation,  but  brings  his  ideas  at  once  to  a  point.  A  fool 
or  a  braggart  he  could  paint  well,  or  a  bitter  wit ;  but  he  does  little 
else;  for  his  villains  are  smeared  over,  and  his  good  people  have 
no  marks  of  distinction  upon  them.  Yet  there  are  a  few  touches 
of  strange  patho^  in  the  midst  of  his  satire ;  but  they  arise  from 
the  depth  of  the  sentiment,  rather  thati  from  the  situation  of 
things,  or  irom  any  strength  of  passion  in  the  speaker,  either 
of  love  or  pity  or  despair.  Marston  appears  to  us  like  a  man 
who,  having  outlived  the  hopes  of  a  turbulent  youth,  has  learn- 
ed nothing  but  that  evil  is  a  great  principle  of  human  nature, 
and  mingles  sparingly  the  tenderness  of  past  recollections  with 
the  bitter  consciou^^ness  of  existing  ill. 

tfecker  had  a  better  notion  of  character  than  most  of  his 
cotemporaries ;  but  he  had  not  the  poignancy  of  Marston,  and 
scarcely  the  imagination  of  Middleton,  and  fell  short  of  the  ex- 
travagant power  and  towering  style  of  Marlow.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  had  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  dramatist  than  ei- 
ther. He  understood  the  vacillations  of  the  human  mind. 
His  men  and  women  did  not  march  to  the  end  of  the  drama 
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witboHt  turning  fo  the  rigfat  or  to  the  left ;  bnt  they  gare  them^ 
selres  up  to  uatm^  and  their  passions,  and  let  us  pleasantly  in-^ 
to  some  of  the  secrets  and  inconsistencies  of  the  actual  world* 
His  portraits  of  Mattheo  and  Bellafiront  (particularly  the  for-* 
mer),  of  Friscobaldo  and  Hypolito,  are  admirable.     He  b  al* 
most  the  only  writer  (even  in  his  great  time)  who  permits  cir- 
cumstances to  have  their  full  effect  upon  persons,  and  to  turn 
them  from  the  path  on  which  they  set  out*     He  did  not  torture 
facts  to  suit  a  preconceived  character ;  but  varied  the  character 
according  to  events.     He  knew  that  to  be  inconsistent,  and  to 
change,  was  natural  to  man  (and  woman),  and  acted  accord* 
ingly.    As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Decker,  the  reader  may 
take  the  following  extract.     The  Duke  (of  Milan)  and  his  Doc- 
tor and  servants  are  waiting  for  the  revival  of  Inficiicia,  wha 
has  been  thrown,  by  opiates,  into  a  sleep. 
*  Djike.  Uncurtain  her. 
Softly,  sweet  doctor  . . .  You  called 
For  rouficy  did  you  not?     Oh,  ho !  it  speaks, 
It  speaks.    Watch,  sirs,  her  waking  ;  note  those  sands, 
Doctor,  sit  down.     A  dukedom  that  should  weigh 
Mine  own  twice  down,  being  put  into  one  scale, 
And  that  fond  desperate  boy  Hypolito 
Making  the  weight  up,  should  not  (at  my  hands) 
Buy  her  i'  the  other,  were  her  state  more  light 
Than  her's  who  makes  a  dowry  up  with  alms. 
Doctor, — ^I'll  starve  her  on  the  Appenine, 
Ere  he  shall  marry  her.    I  must  confess 
Hypolito  is  nobly  bom ;  a  man, 
Did  not  mine  enemy's  blood  boil  in  his  veins. 
Servant.  She  wakes,  my  lord. 
Didce,  Look,  Doctor  Benedict. 
I  charge  ye,  on  your  lives,  maintain  for  truth 
Whate'er  the  Doctor  or  myself  aver. 

InfeL  Oh !  God, — ^what  fearful  dreams !  i 

Servant*  Lady ! 
iTifel.  Ha! 
Duke.  Girl ! 
Why,  Infelicia ! — ^how  is*t  now  ?  ha,— speak ! 

/n/eZ.  I'm  welL    What  makes  this  doctor  here  ? — I'm  weH. 
Dfdce.  Thou  wert  not  so,  e'en  now.    Sickness'  pale  hand 
Laid  hold  im  thee,  e'en  in  the  dead  of  feasting ; 
And  when  a  cup,  crowned  with  thy  lover's  healthi 
Had  touched  thy  lips,  a  sensible  cold  dew 
Stood  on  thy  cheeks,  as  if  that  Death  had  wept 
To^  see  such  beauty  altered. ' 
Chapman  (the  translator  of  Homer)  was  a  grave  and  solid 
vnriter ;  but  he  did  oot  possess  much  skili  in  tragedyi  aud^  m 
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his  dramas  at  least,  did  not  show  the  same  pdetie  power  as 
acme  of  his  rivals.  Nevertheless  he  was  a  fine  pedant,  a  stately 
builder  of  verse.  In  his  best-knowH  ^tragedy  (*  Bussy  D'Am— * 
bois'},  his  hero  will  receive  no  human  help^  when  dying;  bitf 
.flityfi— 

*  Prop  me,  true  sword,  as  thoa  hast  ever  doae. 

The  equal  thought  I  bear  of  life  and  death, 

Shall  make  me  faint  on  no  side :  I  am  up 

Here  like  a  Roman  statue :  I  will  stand 

Till  Death  hath  made  me  marble.    Oh !  my  fame, 

J^ive,  in  despite  of  murder.    Take  thy  wings, 

And  haste  thee  where  the  grey-eyed  mom  perfumes 

Her  rosy  chariot  with  Sab^san  spices. 

Fly,  where  the  Evening,  from  Iberian  vales. 

Takes  on  her  swarthy  shoulders  Hecat6 

Crown*d  with  a  grove  of  oaks. 

And  tell  them  all  that  D'Ambois  now  is  hasting 

Xp  the  eternal  dwellers. ' 

Webster  was  altogether  of  a  different  stamp.  He  was  an  un» 
jctqual  writer;  fuU^f  a  gloomy  power,  but  with  touches  of  pro^ 
found  sentiment  and  me  deepest  pathos.  His  imagination 
rioted  upon  the  grave,  and  frenzy  and  murder  and  ^  loathed 
melancholy'  were  in  his  dreams.  A  common  calamity  was 
lieneath  him,  ami  ordinary  vengeance  was  too  trivial  tdr  his 
Muse.  His  pen  ffi^tilled  blood ;  and  he  was  familiar  with  the 
hospital  and  the  <;harneI-house,  and  racked  his  brain  to  outvie 
the  horrors  of  both.  His  visions  were  not  of  Heaven,  nor  of 
the  air ;  but  they  came,  dusky  and  earthy,  from  the  tomb ;  and 
jthe  madhouse  emptied  its  cells  to  do  justice  to  the  closing  of  hia 
fearful  stories.  There  are  few  passages,  except  in  Shakespeare, 
which  have  so  deep  a  sentiment  as  the  following.  Ferdinand, 
-Didce  of  Calabria,  has  caused  his  sister  j[the  Duchess  of  Malty) 
to  be  murdered  by  JJosola,  his  creajLure.  They  are  standing  by 
$he  dead  body. 

*  Boscl.  fix  your  eye  here. 

/Vr.  Constantly. 

Bo$d.  Do  you  not  weep  ?-<i^ 
Other  sins  only  sfeak :  Murther  ories  out  j: 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth ; 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Fer.  Cover  her  face{  mine  eyes  daz;;Ie.    She  died  young  i 

BosoL  I  thbk  not  so :  her  ipfellcity 
fieemed  to  h^ve  years  too  many. 

Fer.  She  and  I  were  twins : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  Vv^ 
Unf  tiqse  to  a  minv^P^ ' 
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We  would  not  be  supposed  to  assert  that  this  writer  was  with- 
out his  faults.  On  the  contrary,  he  bad  several : — he  had  a 
too  gloomy  brain,  a  distempered  taste;  he  was  sometimes  harsh, 
and  sometimes  dull;  but  he  had  great  sentiment,  and,  not  unfre- 
Quently,  great  vigour  of  expression.  He  was  like  Marlow,  with 
this  difference — ^.that  as  Marlow's  imagination  was  soaring,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  his  penetrating  and  profound.  The  one 
rose  to  the  stars,  the  other  plunged  to  the  centre;  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  bai;e  commonplaces  of  the  earth  ;  they  sought  for 
thoughts  and  images  in  clouds  and  depths,  and  arrived,  by  dif- 
ferent means,  at  the  same  {jreat  end.  Bowleg  and  Field  are  re- 
spectable names  of  this  period  ;  but,  as  they  generally  wrote  in 
conjunction  with  others,  we  will  not  attempt  to  give  them  an  in- 
dependent reputation.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
former  was  the  author  of  *  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  *  and  bore 
for  some  time  the  credit  of  *  The  Parliament  of  Love. ' 

Ford  is  sufficiently  peculiar  in  his  talent  as  well  ns  his  style, 
to  call  for  a  separate  mention.  His  principal  play,  of  *  'Tis 
Pity  She's  a  Whore,*  betrays  great  powers  of  pathos,  and  much 
sweetness  of  versification ;  but  they  should  not  have  been  wast- 
ed on  such  a  subject.  We  are  not  persons  to  put  the  Tragic 
Muse  in  fetters,  nor  to  imprison  her  within  very  circumscribed 
limits;  but  there  are  subjects  (be  they  factor  fiction)  which  are 
nauseous  to  all  except  distempered  minds.  There  can  be  no  good 
gained  by  running  counter  to  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  all  society. 
There  is  no  truth  elicited,  no  moral  enforced ;  and  the  bounda- 
ries of  human  knowledge  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  enlarged 
by  anatomizing  monstrous  deformities,  or  expatiating  upon  the 
hideous  anomalies  of  the  species.  Ford  has  not  much  strength 
or  knowledge  of  character;  nor  has  he  much  depth  of  sentiment, 
except  in  pourtraying  the  passion  of  love.  In  that,  however,  he 
excels  almost  all  his  cotemporaries.  He  is  remarkable,  also,  for 
his  pathetic  powers;  yet  Scarcely  for  poetry,  although  his  verse 
18  generally  sweet  and  tender.  Some  parts  of  the  *  Broken 
Heart'  are  as  finely  written  as  Fletcher,  and  Penthea  her- 
self (the  true  heroine,  after  all — a  pale  passion-flower)  exqui- 
sitely drawn.  The  scene,  however,  in  *  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,* 
where  Giovanni  miirders  Annabella,  is  the  finest  thing  that 
Ford  has  done;  and  there  he  will  stand  a  comparison  with 
any  one,  except  Shakespeare  himself.  Tourneur  was  the'  au- 
thor of  oile  or  two  tragedies  of  exceeding  merit.  He  belonged 
to  the  age  of  Fletcher,  and  Jonson,  and  Decker,  and  was 
worthy  of  it :  but  his  faculty,  though  excellent  in  itself,  had  not 
such  u  peculiar  cast  as  to.  call  for  a  separate  mention.     He  de- 
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served  more,  however,  than  the  couplet  with  which  one  of  fak 
cotemporaries  has  libelled  his  memory. 

*  His  ftme  unto  that  pitch  was  only  raised. 
As  not  to  be  despised,  nor  over- praised. '  ^ 

The  *  Revenger^  Sf'  and  ^  Atheist*  s  Tragedies^*  should  have 
saved  him  from  this. 

.  Shirley  was  a  writer  of  abouttbe  same  calibre  as  Ford,  but 
with  less  pathos.  And  he  was,  moreover,  the  last  of  that  bright 
line  of  poets  whose  glory  has  run  thus  far  into  the  future,  and 
must  last  as  long  as  passion,  and  profound  thought,  and  fan^ 
cy,  and  imagination,  and  wit,  shall  continue  to  be  honoured. 
There  may  be  a  change  of  fashions,  and  revolutions  of  power ; 
but  the  empire  of  intellect  will  always  remain  the  same.  There 
is  a  lofty  stability  in  genius,  a  splendour  in  a  learned  renown, 
which  no  clouds  can  obscure  or  extinguish.  The  politician  and 
his  victories  may  pass  away,  and  the  discoveries  in  sciehce  bfe 
eclipsed  ;  but  the  search  of  rfie  poet  and  the  philosopher  is  for 
immutable  Truth,  and  their  fame  will  be,  like  their  objecf, 
immortal. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  ancients.  We  have  endeavour- 
ed to  trace,  as  well  as  we  could,  their  individual  likenesses :  but 
they  had  also  a  general  character  which  belonged  to  their  age, 
—a  pervading  resemblance,  in  which  their  owi^  peculiar  distincv 
tions  were  merged  and  lost.  They  were  true  English  writer^, 
unl^inized.  They  wei*e  not  translators  of  French  idioms,  nor 
borrowers  (without  acknowledgment)  of  Roman  thoughts.  Their 
minds  were  not  of  exotic  growth,  nor  their  labours  fashioned  af- 
ter a  foreign  model.  Yet  they  were  indebted  to  story  and  fable,— ^ 
to  science  and  art — and  they  had  a  tincture  of  learning ;  but  it 
was  mixed  with  the  bloom  of  fresh  inspiration,  and  subdued  to 
the  purposes  of  original  poetry.  It  was  not  the  staple,  the  com- 
modity upon  which  these  writers  traded;  but  was  blended, 
graoeiully  and  usefully,  with  their  own  home-bred  diction  and 
original  thought. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  Drama  lay  in  a 
state  of  torpidity.  Whatever  intellect  the  time  possessed,  was 
exhausted  in  tirades  and  discussions,  religious  and  political, 
.where  cunning  and  violence,  and  narrow  bigotry,  alternately 
predominated.  The  gloom  of  an  ignorant  fanaticism  lay  heavy 
on  the  state,  and  oppressed  it;  and  humour  and  fancy  were  put 
to  flight,  or  sought  shelter  with  the  wandering  cavaliers  of  the 
•period.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  bent  to  arms.  They 
•fought  for  liberty  or  the  crowned  cause,  as  interest  or  opinion 
swayed  them,  while  literature  suffered  in  the  contest.  Milton, 
the  greatest  name  oF  that  age,  was  the  grandest  of  the  poets,  but 
he  had  utrialy  no  dramatic  fjicul^.  He  himself  speaks  through- 
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out  the  whole  of  <  Samtcm  Agonistes,  * — ^throuffbeut  all  *  Pann 
dise  Lost, ' — oil  *  Comus. '  His  own  great  spirit  riione  througli 
^e  story,  whatever  it  migfat  be ;  and  whatever  the  character,  his 
own  arguments  and  his  own  opinions  were  brought  out  and  ar- 
fWffed  in  ti^cfd  carder.  His  talent  was  essentially  epic,  not  dra^- 
matic;  and  it  was  because  the  former  prevailed,  and  not  the 
lattefi  ^t  we  are  in4eb^d  for  the  greatest  poem  that  the  wo)fl4 
MB  ever  seen. 

After  the  r^toratlon  of  the  second  Charles,  the  Drama  nu84 
fid  its  head^  but  evidently  with  little  of  its  former  character.  It 
ikad  lost  its  old  inspiration,  caught  directly  from  the  bright 
fmile  pf  Nature.  It  had  none  of  that  fine  audacity  whicli 
.{prompted  the  utterance  of  so  many  truths;  none  of  that  proucl 
;fmagination  which  carried  the  poet's  thoughts  to  so  high  a  sta-» 
:tion.  But  it  drew  ip  a  noisy,  and  meagre,  and  monotonotit 
4Mre0m  of  verse,  through  artificial  conduits  and  French  strain^ 
^rS)  which  fevered  and  Netted  £or  a  time,  but,  in  the  end,  impof 
.irerished  and  reduced  the  strength  and  stature  of  the  English 
prama. 

Dfyden  is  the  principal  name  of  this  period,  and  he  was  forcr 
most  to  overturn  the  system  of  his  forefathers  and  substitute  the 
Trench  style  in  its  stead.  He  vaunts,  if  we  remember  rightly^ 
f  n  one  of  his  prefaces,  of  adding  new  words  to  our  native  tongue; 
and  he  certainly  injured  (as  we|l  as  served)  the  cause  of  literal 
ture»  by  sanctioning  by  his  example  the  prevalent  taste  of  hi» 
time.  The  RestorMion,  pefhaps,  cherished  and  brought  to  Yih 
that  bright  phalanx  of  wits,  Wycherley,  and  Con^^reve,  and  the 
Test ;  but  it  threw  our  graver  dramatists  into. the  shade.  Come* 
dy  flourished,  but  Tragedy  died ;  or,  rather,  it  grew  diseased, 
«nd  bloated,  and  unnatural,  and  lost  its  strength  and  healthier 
look.  It  grew  unwieldy,  imitative,  foreign.  The  French  had 
studied  and  copied  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  English  studied 
lind  copied  the  French.  All  fashions  came  at  that  tin^e  from 
]Parid,  and  literature  was  not  an  exception.  Corneille  first,  and 
afterwards  I^acine,  who  yfUB  cotemporary  with  Dryden,  lent 
4heir  help  to  put  our  natiye  dramatists  out  of  the  play.  Iii 
fact,  our  playwrights  found  it  much  easier  to  imitate  the  French 
authors  successfuUy,  than  to  rival  their  predecessors  in  England. 
To  l^s,  as  well  as  to  the  force  of  fashion^  which  undoubtedljf 
operated  ver j  s^fMigly,  may  be  ascribe4  the  chi^nge  iu  pur  dra* 
matic  Ut^rature*  The  declama^y  plays  of  Dfy^n  and  the  p^ 
thers  do  not  f:onta|n  a  tithe  of  the  odgini^  thought  that  was  lavish* 
ed  upon  many  of  the  second-rate  dramas  pf  the  Elizabethan  age. 
The  tone  of  tragedy  itself  became  cold  and  bombastic,  where  it 
was  once  full  ofiife  and  simplicity,  and  the  sentiments  degenerated 
If  ttl|  the  sQ4e.    They  We  heavy  ^i  cpmmonplacej  of  el^ 
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were  pilfered  from  the  elder  wrkers  without  ncknowledgmenty 
and  dressed  up  in  gaudy  and  fantastic  habits  to  suit  the  poor 
purposes  of  a  plinr-mechanic.  It  is  now  well  known  that  Kowe 
stole  the  entire  plot  and  characters  of  his  *  Fair  Penitent '  from 
Massinger ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  his  producUoa 
fs  contemptible  in  comparison  with  the  original  play.  ^ 

Dry  den  was  a  striking  and  nervous  writer.  As  a  sath*ist,  be 
has  scarcely  been  equalled.  As  a  dramatist,  he  had  great  com- 
mand  of  language,  and  was  full  of  high-sounding  phrases;  bufc 
these  he  showered  indiscriminately  upon  all  his  characters,  what^ 
ever  their  worth  or  occupation  might  be.  The  courtier,  the 
^tyrant,  the  victim,  tiie  slave,  the  cynic,  were  equally  well  pro- 
vided with  gorgeous  words,  and  lavished  them  away  alike  upon 
all  occasions.  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  a  quick  insight  into 
pne  quarter  of  men's  minds,  and  drew  out  their  foibles  and 
darker  traits  with  the  hand  of  a  master ;  but  he  could  not  pour- 
tray  a  whole  character,  the  good  and  the  ill,  and  those  proper 
jshades  of  the  intellect,  those  turns  and  touches  of  passion,  which 
have  made  Shakespeare  immortal.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
irn  obliquity  of  understanding  which  led  him  to  the  discovery  of 
error  only.  His  intellectual  retina  seems  to  have  been  too  small 
to  receive  the  whole  compass  and  sketch  of  man*  If  he  praised^ 
be  praised  in  general,  with  little  discrimination ;  and  his  writ* 
angs  have  none  of  the  nicer  toiichea  of  affection  or  goodness. 
But,  with  the  lash  in  his  hand)  and  a  knave  or  a  fool  to  deal  with, 
he  was  an  exemplary  persoUf  No  culprit  could  stand  against 
nim.    . 

Of  all  the  dramatic  writers  since  the  return  of  Charles,  Lee 
may  be  considered  as  the  first.  It  is  true,  that  Otway  has  con- 
structed the  beit  dram^,  and  the  stage  is  most  indebted  to  him ; 
^ut  Lee  had  assuredly  more  imagination  and  passion  than  his 
rival,  although  every  play  which  he  has  written  is  disgraced  bj 
the  most  unaccountable  fustian.  There  is  great  tendernespand 
beauty  in  ^  Theodosius  i '  and  great  power,  mixed  with  «c#rar 
vi^gance,  both  in  <  The  Rival  Queens'  and  the  *  Massacre  of 
Paris, '  and  others.  This  last-mentioned  i^lay,  which  is  no^ 
we  apprehend,  very  generally  known,  shows  a  skill  in  charaeter 
eqaal  to  Otway,  to  wnom  Lee  is  commonly  decidedly  inferior  in 
that  respect.  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  Lee's  cfialogiie,  the 
reader  may  take  the  following  from  the  ^  Masiiacre  of  Paris.  * 
The  Duke  of  Guiae  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  are  speaking 
of  Marguerite  (de  Valpis),  wl)o  has  just  left  them  :in  a  transport 
pf  passion. 

'    f  Car*  What  have  you  don^,  my  lord,  to  make  bortlMis? 
GuUe.  Cauaeaore  endless  for  a  woman's  loving. 
jPerb^ps  ^e  has  st^e»  i^eitf eak  ft  l^ce  oa  boisc^ad^  1^:1 
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Or,  as  my  custom  h,  all  over  armed 

Plunge  in  the  Seine  or  Loire ;  and,  where  'tis  swiftest, 

Plow  to  my  point  against  the  headlong  stream. 

'Tis  certain,  were  my  soul  of  that  soft  make 

Which  some  believci  she  has  charms,  my  heavenly  uncle, '  &c. 

which  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a  way  to  call  down  the  rebuke 
of  the  Cardinal  upon  his  amour, 

*  Mot  for  the  sin ;  that 's  as  the  conscience  makes  it, ' 

as  his  Eminence  says,  but  for  the  ^  love. '  To  this  Quise  re* 
plies : 

*  GuUe.  I  love,  'tis  true,  but  most  for  my  ambition : 

Therefore  I  thought  to  marry  Marguerite. 

But,  oh  I  that  Cassiopeia  in  the  Chair, 

The  regent-mother,  and  that  dog  Anjou^ 

Cross  constellations  1  blast  my  plots  ere  born. 

The  king,  too,  frowns  upon  me ;  for,  last  night, 

Hearing  a  ball  was  promised  by  the  queen, 

I  came  to  help  the  show ;  when,  at  the  door. 

The  king,  who  stood  himself  the  sentry,  stopped  me, 

And  asked  me  what  I  came  for  ?  I  replied. 

To  serve  his  majesty  i  he,  sharp  and  short, 

Betorted  thus — he  did  not  need  my  service. 
Car,  'Tis  plain,  you  must  resolve  to  quit  her  ; 

For  I  ani  charged  to-tell  you,  she's  designed 

To  be  the  wife  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

'Tis  the  main  beam  in  all  that  mighty  engine 

Which  now  begins  to  move 

Guise.  I  have  it,  and  methinks  it  looks  like  D*  Aha. 

I  see  the  very  motion  of  his  beard. 

His  opening  nostrils,  and  his  dropping  lids ; 

I  hear  him  croak,  too,  to  the  king  and  queen : 

'<  In  Biscay's  bay, — at  Bayonne 

Fish  for  the  great  fish  ; — take  no  care  for  frogs ;— - 

Cut  off  the  poppy  heads ; — lay  the  winds  fast. 

And  strait  the  waves  (the  people)  will  be  still. "   . 

Olwcy^  however,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  shown  in  his 
great  tragedy  (*  Venice  Preserved ')  more  dramatic  power  than 
Lee ;  for  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  commonplace  in  it,  and 
more  than  enough  of  prose,  that  tragedy  is  certainly  entitled  to 
rank  very  high  as  a  dramatic  production.  Otw^y'a  pretensions 
to  mere  poetry  were  very  slight ;  and  his  lyrical  pieces  are  entire- 
ly worthless.  What  he  effected,  he  did  by  a  strong  contrast  of 
character,  by  spirited  dialogue,  and  by  always  kejeping  in  view 
the  main  object  of  the  play.  He  did  not  dally  with  bis  subject, 
nor  waste  his  strength  in  figures  and  conceits,  but  went  straight 
to  the  end,  and  kept  expectation  alive.  It  must  be  confessed, 
liowevar^ « that  JaiHer  and  Belvidera  are  sometimes  inifficientl/ 
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tedious :  But  Pierre  is  a  bold  and  striking  figure,  who  Atandi 
out,  like  a  rock,  from  the  sea  of  sorrow  whicii  is  poured,  a- 
round  him.  He  is  in  fact  the  hero  of  the  play,  and  like  a  plea- 
sant discord  in  music,  saves  it  from  the  monotony  which  would 
otherwise  oppress  it. 

SoiUhern  is  less   tumid  than  Lee  and  Dryden,   and  alto- 

Sjther  more  free  from  blemish,  but  he  is  a  weaker  writer 
an  either.  His  ^Isabella'  possesses  great  pathos,  and  his 
dialogue  is  for  the  most  part  natural;  but  he  has  little  else 
to  boast  of.  Congreve  was  a  wit  of  the  first  water,  and  tlie 
most  sparkling  comic  writer  perhaps  in  the  circle  of  letters; 
and  yet  he  wrote  the  *  Mourning  Bride. '  We  think  that,  with 
his  wit,  he  could  not  have  been  insensible  to  its  defects.  Of 
Rorme,  Hughes^  HtU^  Howard,  Murphey,  Thomson^  Cumberlandf 
&c.  what  can  we  say,  but  that  they  all  wrote  tragedies,  which 
succeeded-^-we  believe.  AddisotCs  ^  Cato '  is  as  cold  as  a  statue^ 
and  correct  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  of  critics.  We 
ourselves  prefer  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley :  But  these  things 
are  matters  of  taste.  With  regard  to  Dr  Johnson* s  *  Irene, '  we 
must  say  that  it  would  reflect  little  or  no  credit  upon  any  writ- 
er whatever ;  and  that  it  detracts  from,  rather  than  adds  to,  his 
deservedly  great  reputation,  is,  we  apprehend,  universally  al- 
lowed. The  author,  we  believe,  once  adventured  an  opinion,  that 
nothing  which  had  deserved  to  live  was  forgotten.  We  wonder 
whether,  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  (in  the  present  state  of  his 
play)  retain  his  old  way  of  thinking.  These  general  maxima 
are  dreadfully  perilous  to  poets'  reputations,  and  should  not  be 
proclaimed  but  with  due  deliberation* 

Moore  and  LiUo  were  writers  of  domestic  tragedy,,  and,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Heyword  and  Rowley,  and  we  may 
add  Southern,  bear  little  resemblance  to  any  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Their's  was  a  muse  born  without  wings,  but  nursed  a- 
midst  sin  and  misfortune,  and  fed  with  tears.  They  neither  at- 
tempted to  soar,  nor  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  but  contented 
themselves  with  common  calamities,  every-day  sorrows.  Their 
plays  are,  like  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or  a  Coroner's  inquisition^ 
true,  but  unpleasant.  They  give  us  an  account  of  Mr  Bever- 
ley, who  poisoned  himself  but  the  other  day,  after  his  losses  at 
hazard  or  ro^ugeet  noir;  or  they  admit  us  into  the  condemned 
cell  of  a  city  apprentice,  who  has  robbed  his  master*  Their  cha- 
racters have  all  a  London  look ;  they  frequent  the  city  clubs,  and 
breathe  the  air  of  traffic.  These  writers  are  as  good  as  a  news- 
paper— and  no  better.  But  Tragedy  was  surely  meant  for  other 
and  higher  things  than  to  bring  the  gallows  (even  with  its  mo- 
ral) upon  the  stage,  or  to  reduce  to  dialogue  the  Coroner's  in- 
quisition, or  police  reports.    As  in  a  picture,  it  is  npt  always 
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the  trnest  imitator  of  nature  who  is  the  best  painter ;  for  an 
artist  may  make  an  unexceptionable  map  oFthe  human  face,  and 
45etxlown  the  features  and  furrows  truly,  and  yet  be  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  grand  work: — So  is  the  minute  detail  of  facts,  however 
melancholy,  insufficient  in  itself  for  the  purposes  of  good 
tragedy.  The  Muse's  object  is  not  to  shock  and  terrify,  or  to 
show  what  may  be  better  seen  at  the  scaffold  or  in  the  nospital; 
]b\\t  it  is  to  please  as  well  as  move  us,  to  elevate  as  well  as  to  in- 
atruct. 

Of  the  Dramas  of  the  present  day,  we  have  already  spoken  in 
a  former  Number;  and  we  will  not  advert  to  them  again :  But 
will  proceed,  without  more  ado,  to  say  a  word  on  the  merits  of 
die  two  pieces  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  authors  of  these  plays  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  two 
qualities  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  good  play.  Mr 
Xnowles,  we  apprehend,  has  the  most  dramatic — and  Mr 
Beddoes  (he  is  a  minor,  too,  it  seems!)  the  most  poetical 
power.  The  poetry  of  the  first  seems  to  spring  rather  from 
passion,  or  to  be  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  events,  than  to 
be  a  positive  and  independent  faculty.  The  language  of  Mr 
Beddoes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  poetical.  It  is  airy, 
fanciful,  imaginative,  and  sometimes  beautiful.  His  thoughts 
lie  deeper,  too,  perhaps,  than  those  scattered  over  Mr  Knowles's 
verse ;  but  his  language  is  scarcely  so  real,  and  his  scenes  are 
less  dexterously  fasiiioned.  In  the  Bride's  Tragedy,  there  is  a 
succession  of  delightful  interviews ;  but  in  Mr  Knowles's  Vir- 
ginius,  there  are  groups;  not  merely  dialogues  between  two 
persons,  but  family  pictures,  domestic  stories,  carrying  a  deep 
interest,  the  bustle  of  the  forum,  the  lictor  and  his  train,  and 
%he  Roman  father  with  his  cluster  of  friends.  The  author,  too, 
has  contrived  to  excite  the  strong  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to 
keep  it  up  to  the  end  of  Virginius's  story.  It  is  but  fair,  however, 
to  observe,  that  the  intentions  of  one  of  our  authors  were  directed 
principally  to  the  stage ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  other  confined 
to  the  closet.  Accordingly,  in  what  they  have  aimed  at,  they 
have  each,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  succeeded.  Indeed, 
the  drama  of  Mr  Beddoes  betrays  more  promise  (we  ought  to 
say,  perhaps,  more  power)  than  that  of  almost  any  young  poet, 
whose  works  have  been  before  us  for  the  first  time.  He  does  not 
grasp  his  sdbject  perhaps,  nor  subdue  his  scenes  sufficiently  to  the 
end  and  purpose  of  his  play ;  but  he  strews  flowers  in  our  path, 
and  sets  up  bright  images  for  our  admiration,  which  may  well 
l^rye  to  beguile  us  as  we  go,  and  to  soften  the  austerities  of  crit- 
jticism.  Mr  Knowles's  play  has,  we  are  told,  succeeded  emir 
gently  on  the  stage,  and  with  this  he  is  probably  satisfied.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  thin)^  thai  it  m^ted  it»  siipccss. 
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In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  Mr  KnowWs 
style)  we  shall  select  a  passage  from  one  of  hts  earlier  scenes*   It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  love  of  Icilius  and  Virginia,  but  it  seems 
to  as  to  be  very  delicately  managed.     Virginia  is  alone,  having 
been  left  by  her  father  and  Dentatus,  who  have  been  talking 
upon  the  subject  of  her  lover.     The  young  persons,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  each  other's  regard. 
*   Virginia,    I  never  told  it  yet ; 
But  take  of  me,  thou  gentle  air,  the  secret*- 
And  ever  after  breathe  more  balmy  sweet. 
I  love  Icilius ! — Yes,  although  to  thee 
I  fear  to  tell  it,  that  hast  neither  eye 
To  scan  my  looks,  nor  voice  to  echo  me, 
Nor  e*en  an  o*er  apt  ear  to  catch  my  words : 
Yet,  sweet  invisible  confidant,  my  secret 
Once  being  thine, — I  tell  thee,  and  I  tell  tliee 
Again — and  yet  again — I  love  Icilius  I 

Icilius  {entering), 
Icilius,  Virginia ! — sweet  Virginia ! — Sure  I  heard 
My  name  pronounced.    Was  it  by  thee,  Virginia?.  ,      r 

Thou  dost  not  answer — then  it  was  by  thee — 
Oh !  would*st  thou  tell  me  why  thou  named'st  Icilius  ! 

Virginia^  My  father  is  incensed  with  thee.     Dentatut 
Has  told  him  of  the  new  Decemvirate, 
How  they  abuse  their  office.     You,  he  knows. 
Have  favoured  their  election,  and  he  fears 
May  have  some  understanding  of  their  plans. 
Icilius*  He  wrongs  me  then. 
Virginia.  I  thank  the  Gods. 
Icilius,  For  me  ? 
Virginia  ? — Do  you  thank  the  Gods  for  me  ? 
Your  eye  is  moist — ^yet  that  may  be  for  pity. 
Your  hand  doth  tremble — that  may  be  for  fear. 
Your  cheek  is  covered  o'er  with  blushes*     What—* 
Oh !  what  can  that  be  for  ? 
Virginia,    Icilius,  leave  me. 

Icilius,  Leave  thee,  Virginia  ?    Oh !  a  word— a  word 
Trembles  upon  my  tongue,  which,  if  it  match 
The  thought  that  moves  thee  now,  and  thou  wilt  let  me 
Pronounce  that  word,  to  speak  that  thought  for  me, 
I'll  breathe — 

Virginia.  Icilius,  will  you  leave  me  ? 
Icilius,  Love !  love !  Virginia.     Love ! — ^If  I  have  spoke; 
Thy  thought  aright,  ne'er  be  it  said  again— 
The  heart  requires  more  service  than  the  tongue 
Can,  at  its  best,  perform.    Virginia ! 
Virginia,  speak— (Firgima  covers  hcr/au  with  her  hands.) 
Oh  1  llttve.  loved  thee  long:* 
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So  much  the  more  ecstatic  my  delight, 

To  find  thee  mine  at  length. 
Virginia.  My  secret's  yours. 

Keep  it,  and  honour  it,  Icilius. '  pp.  19)  20. 
Besides  this,  and  besides  the  general  good  texture  of  the  first 
four  acts  of  the  piny,  and  the  graceful  scenes  which  it  has,  tliere 
are  occasional  specimens  of  very  spirited  dialogue;  and  the 
whole  is  as  free  from  artifice  as  a  play  can  well  be.  Here  is  an 
iQstance.  It  is,  when  Icilius,  still  ^  harping  on  his  daughter, ' 
is  checked  by  Virginius,  who  tells  him  that  it  is  a  time  of  war. 
The  lover  pleads,  and  the  father  softens. 

*  Virginius.  Well,  well ;  I  only  meant  to  put  it  off: 
We'll  have  the  revel  yet.     The  board  shall  smoke. 
The  cup  shall  sparkle,  and  the  jest  shall  soar 

And  mock  us  from  the  roof.     Will  that  content  you  ? 

Not  'till  the  war  be  done,  tho' — Yet,  ere  then, 

Some  tongue  that  now  needs  only  wag,  to  make 

The  table  ring,  may  have  a  tale  to  tell, '  &c.  p.  24. 
This,  once  or  twice,  nearly  degenerates,  into  the  excess  of 
the  familiar.  But  Virginius's  exclamation,  in  his  insanity,  when 
he  is  watching  fot  the  coniin^  of  his  daughter — (she  is  dead) — 
is  at  once  poetical  and  beiiutilul.  He  inquires,  ^  Will  she  not 
come  ? ' — and  adds, 

— *  She  will  not  dare — Oh  !  when 

Did  my  Virginia  dare — Virginia ! 

Is  it  a  voice  (or  nothing)  answers  me  ? 

I  hear  a  sound  so  fine — there^s  nothing  lives 

*Twixt  it  and  silence. ' 
We  have  not  troubled  our  readers  with  the  particulars  of 
Mr   Knowles's  tragedy.     The  story  of  Virginius  saved   (by 
death)  from  the  lust  and  tyranny  of  Appius,  is  known  to  every 
one. 

Mr  Beddoes's  play  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  a  manciple  of 
one  of  the  colleges  having  murdered  a  young  girl  whom  he  had 

Erivately  married,  in  order  to  shield  himself  from  the  anger  of 
is  father,  and  to  make  way  for  a  second  marriage. 
The  following  will  show  the  way  in  which  Mr  Beddoes  ma* 
nnges  a  subject  that  poets  have  almost  reduced  to  commonplace. 
We  thought  all  similes  for  the  violet  had  been  used  up ;  but  he 
gives  us  a  new  one,  and  one  that  is  very  delightful.  Hesperus 
and  Floribcl  (the  young  wedded  lovers)  are  in  a  garden ;  and 
the  husband  speaks — 

*  Hesperus.  See,  here's  a  bower 

Of  eglantine  with  honeysuckles  woven. 
Where  not  a  spark  of  prying  light  creeps  in, 
So  closely  do  the  swet;t8  enfold  each  other. 
Tii  Twilight's  home ;  come  in,  my  gentle  love. 
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And  ti^k  to  me.    So !  IVe  a  rival  here ; 
What's  this  that  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  your  neck  ? 

FkribeL  Jealous  so  soon,  my  Hesperus  ?     Look  then. 
It  is  a  bunch  of  flowers  I  pulled  for  you : 
Here's  the  blue  violet,  like  Pandora's  eye, 
When  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

Hesperus,  Sweet  a^  thy  lips.     Fie  on  those  taper  fingers^ 
Have  they  been  brushing  the  long  grass  aside 
To  drag  the  daisie  from  its  hiding-place, 
Where  it  shuns  light,  the  Danae  of  flowers, 
With  gold  up-hoarded  on  its  virgin-lap  ? 

FloribeU  And  here's  a  treasure  that  I  found  by  chance, 
A  lily  of  the  valley  ;  low  it  lay 
Over  a  mossy  mound,  withered  and  weepmg, 
As  on  a  fairy's  grave. 

Hesperus.  Of  all  the  posy 

Give  me  the  rose,  though  there's  a  tale  of  blood 
Soiling  its  name.     In  elfin  annals  old 
'Tis  writ,  how  Zephyr,  envious  of  his  love, 
(The  love  he  bare  to  Summer,  who  since  then 
Has  weeping  visited  the  world) ;  once  found 
The  baby  Perfume  cradled  in  a  violet ; 
('Twas  said  the  beauteous  bantling  was  the  child 
Of  a  gay  bee,  that  iii  his  wantonness 
Toyed  with  a  peabud  in  a  lady's  garland) ; 
The  felon  winds,  confederate  with  him, 
Bound  the  sweet  slumberer  with  golden  chains, 
Pulled  from  the  wreathed  laburnum,  and  together 
Deep  cast  him  in  the  bosom  of  a  rose, 
And  fed  the  fettered  wretch  witli  dew  and  air. '    pp.  4,  5. 
And  there  is  an  expression  in  the  same  scene,  (where  the 
author  is  speaking  of  sleepers'  fancies,  &c.) 
<  While  that  wing'd  song,  the  restless  nightingale 
Turns  her  sad  heart  to  musk  '— 
which  is  perfectly  beautiful. 

The  reader  may  now  take  a  passage  from  the  scene  where 
Hesperus  murders  the  girl  Floribel.  She  is  waiting  for  him 
in  tbe  Divinity  path,  alone,  and  is  terrified.  At  last  be  comes ; 
and  she  sighs  out 

Speak !  let  me  hear  thy  voice, 

Tell  me  the  joyful  news !  ! 

and  thus  he  answers —  '' 

Aye,  I  am  come 
In  all  my  solemn  pomp,  Darkness  and  Fear, 
And  the  great  Tempest  in  his  midnight  car, 
The  sword  of  lightning  girt  across  his  thigh, 
And  the  whole  damon  brood  of  night,  blind  Fog 
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Anct  withering  Bright,  bH  thei^  are  mj  reiaiaergi 
How :  Dot  one  smile  for  all  this  braver j  ? 
What  think  you  of  ray  minstrels,  the  hoarse  winds. 
Thunder,  and  tuneful  Discord  ?    Hark,  they  play* 
Well  piped,  rethinks ;  somewhat  too  rough,  perhaps. 

Flo.  I  know  you  practise  on  my  silliness, 
'Else  1  might  well  be  scared.    But  leave  this,  mirth, 
Or  I  must  weep. 

Hes.  Twill  serve  to  fill  the  goblets 

For  our  carousal,  but  we  loiter  here. 
The  bridemaids  are  without ;  well-picked  thou'lt  say, 
Wan  ghosts  of  woe*begone,  self*  slaughtered  damsels 
In  their  best  winding-sheets ;  start  not,  I  bid  them  wipe 
Their  gory  bosoms ;  theyfH  look  wiondrous  comely ; 
Our  link-boy.  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  is  waiting  too 
To  light  us  to  our  grave. '    pp.  67,  68. 
Aller  some  further  sgieech  she  asks  him  what  be  means;  and 
he  replies— 

*  What  mean  I  ?    Death  and  murder, 
Darkness  and  misery.     To  thy  prayers  and  shrifb ; 
Earth  gives  thee  back.    Thy  God  bath  sent  me  for  thee, 
Repent  and  die.  * 
She  returns  gentle  answers  to  him  ;  but  in  the  end  he  kills  her^ 
and  afterwards  mourns  thus  over  her  body — 

^  Dead  art  thouj  Florlbel ;  fair,  painted  earth, 
And  no  warm  breath  shall  ever  more  disport 
Between  those  ruby  lips  t  no,  they  have  quaffed 
Life  i<y  the  dregs,  and  found  death  at  the  bottom. 
The  sugar  of  the  draught.    AU  cold  and  still ; 
Her  very  tresses  stifien  in  the  air. 
l40o)c,  what  a  face :  had  our  first  mother  worn 
Butiialf  such  beauty,  when  the  serpent  came, 
His  heart,  all  malice,  would  have  turned  to  love; 
No  hand  but  this,  which  I  do  think  was  once 
Cain,  the  arch-murtherer*8,  could  have  acted  it. 
And  I  must  hid^  these  sweets,  not  ia  my  bosom ; 
In  the  foul  earth.    She  shudders  at  my  grasp ; 
Just  so  she  laid  her  head  across  my  bosom 
When  first — oh  villain !  which  way  lies  the  grave  ?  \^ExU.  ^ 
We  bad  intended  to  have  said  something  upon  the  occasion<*' 
ally  bad  structure  of  Mr  Knowles's  verse,  ana  on  the  way  id 
which  Mr  Beddoes  loiters,  when  be  should  carry  his  readera> 
onwards ;  as  well  as  on  both  pla^ys  being  defective  towards  the 
conclusion ;  but  this  article  has  already  run  to  so  great  a  length, 
Uiat  we  must  take  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  our  intentions 
hereafter.  1 
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Art,  X.  i*  Letters  addressed  to  Wdliam  Wilherforee^  M.P.^ 
Ilecommeridi/ig  the  Culiivation  of'  Sugar  in  our  IJomimons  in 
the  Ead  Indies^  as  the  natural  avd  certairi  vieatis  of'  effecting 
the  total  and  general  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  By  Jambs 
Cropper.     Liverpool,  1822. 

4.  Letters  in  Vindication^  of  the  Rights  of  the  BrUish  litest  India 
Colonists^  in  answer  to  Mr  Cropper^s  Liters,  By  Tmoma^ 
Fletcher^    Liverpool^  181^2^ 

i.  East  and  West  India  Sitgar,  or  a  Ufutatton  of  the  Claims  of 
the  West  India  Colonists  to  d  Protecting  Didif  on  East  Inditt 
Sitgur.     London,  1825. 

4ti  On  Protection  to  West  India  St^ar.    London,  182». 

Tt  has  long  been  our  intention  to  etiter  into  an  examination 
-*•  of  our  system  of  Colonial  Policy.  There  are  plainly  icW 
subjects  of  gr,eater  practical  importances  We  believe  it  h  now 
very  generally  admitted^  that  changes  of  considerable  magnitude^ 
Its  well  in  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  colonies,  as  in  their 
administration,  are  become  indispensable;  and  it  would  be  most 
desirabtd  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  changes,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  most  advantageous  to 
the  colonists  and  to  ourselves.  But  we  must  defer  this  inquiry 
to  another,  though,  we  hope,  not  a  distant  opportunity.  Our 
object,  at  present,  is  eomparatively  limited :  And  we  shall  be 
satisfied,  if  we  can  make  our  readers  and  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  real  merits  of  the  question  now  agitating  between  the 
West  India  planters,  and  the  growers,  and  importers  of  East 
India  sugar.  This,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  a  question  of 
no  common  interest  and  importance — since  its  decrsion  must 
determine,  whether  the  people  of  this  empire  are  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  a  principal  necessary  of  life,  at  the  cheapest  rate  for 
which  it  can  be  raised,  in  one  of  their  own  dependencies;  or 
the  commerce  with  Hindostan  to  be  sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  an  artificial  protection  to  ihat  with  Jamaica^  and  whe* 
thcr  the  Slave  Trade  is  to  be  abolished  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
laiJOy 

Few  of  our  readers  can  require  to  be  told,  that  the  British 
West  tndia  planters  have  long  been  involved  in  very  great  diff- 
iculties. The  origin  and  progress  of  these  diffioulties  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words,  and  afford  a  striking  illustratioa  of  the' 
truth  of  principles  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  enforce* 
The  devastation  of  St  Domingo  by  the  negro  insurrection,  whicbr 
broke  out  in  171>2,  first  diminished,  and  in  a  few  years  almoti 
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entirely  annihilated,  the  annual  supply  of  115,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  which  the  markets  of  France  and  the  Continent  had  previ* 
ously  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  that  quarter.   This  dimi- 
nution of  supply,  by  causing  a  very  great  increased  demand  for, 
and  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  the  sugar  raised  in  the  other 
islands,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  extension  of  cultivation.  So 
power  All  was  its  infiuencei  that  Jamaica,  which,  on  an  average  of 
the  six  years  preceding  1799,  had  produced  only  &S9OOO  hhds., 
exported  in  1801  and  1802  upn^ards  of  286^000  hhds.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  14S,000  a  year*  *     But  the  same  rise  of  price  which 
had  produced  such  astonishing  effects  in  the  British  islands,  so<»i 
occasioned  a  similar,  though  less  rapid,  extension  of  cultivation  in 
the  colonies  of  the  Continental  powers.    The  increased  supplies 
of  sugar  that  were  in  consequence  obtained  from  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,    Martinique,    Guadaloupe,   and   Brazil,    became  in   no 
very  long  time,    not  only   sufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  supplies  from  St  Domingo,  but 
even  to  overload  the  market.     The  great  foreign  demand  for 
British  plantation  sugar,  which  had  been  experienced  after  the 
destruction  of  the  St  Domingo  trade,  was  thus  gradually  and 
progressively  diminished,  until  1805  and  1806,  when  it  almost 
entirely  ceased ;  and  the  whole  extra  quantity  raised,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  this  demand,  being  thrown  on  the  home  market,  its 
price  sunk  in  1806  to  d4s.  a  cwt. — a  price  which,  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  stated,  was  barely  equal  to  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  exclusive  of  any  allowance  as  profit  to  the 
planter. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  possibly  have  been  perma- 
nent. Neither  planters,  farmers,  manufacturers,  nor  any  class 
of  producers,  will  persist  in  carrying  on  a  species  of  produc- 
tion, which  does  not  yield  them  tne  common  and  average  rate 
of  profit  on  their  capital.  Had  no  adventitious  assistance  been 
afforded,  the  planters  would  gradually  have  contracted  their 
cultivation.  A  regard  to  their  self-interest  would  have  made 
them  adjust  the  supply  of  sugar  to  the  effective  demand ;  and 
would  long  since  have  accomplished  that  complete  and  radi« 
cal  cure  or  their  distresses,  which  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  ex- 
pect from  the  palliatives  and  anodynes  of  a  restrictive  system. 
But  this  natural  and  sound  principle  has  not  been  permitted  to 
operate.  In  1806,  the  colonial  proprietors  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  Parliament,  to  extend  the  market  for  sugar,  by  sub- 
stituting it  for  corn  in  the  home  distilleries ;  and  though 
this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 

ill 

f  Sir  William  young's  Common  Place  Book;  pp«  16  and  57. 
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Commons,  Which  was  then  appohtted  to  inquire  into  their  case/ 
they  had  sufficient  influence  to  get  it  recommended  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  in  1808. 
In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  distillation  from  com 
was  suspended ;  and  large  quantities  of  sugar  were  taken  off  by 
the  distillers  in  1809,  1810,  181 1,  1812,  181S,  and  1814.  The 
effects  of  this  forced  and  unnatural  encouragement  hare  been* 
such  as  mi^t  have  been  foreseen  from  the  beginatng*  The" 
demand  of  the  distillers,  b}*  rdievtng  the  market  of  the  glut  of 
sugars,  occasioned  a  considerable  rise  of  price.  This  rise  of 
price  naturally  stimulated  production,  and  prevented  capital* 
iirom  being  withdrawn  from  a  business,  which  ought  to  have 
been  partly,  or  perhaps  wholly  abandoned.  The  supply  of 
sugar,  instead  of  being  diminished,  has  been  increased ;  while^ 
CMi^ing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  it  has  become  impossible 
io  continue  the  prohibition  against  distillation  from  grain  ;  so 
diat  the  distress  of  the  planters  is  now  greater  than  ever  I 

It  is  this  excessive  increase  of  cultivation,  occasioned  first  hf 
die  accidental  circumstance  of  the  devastation  of  St  Domingo^ 
and  subsequently  by  the  stoppage  of  distillation  from  com,  that 
18  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  distress  of  the  West  India 
planters.  In  the  West  Indies,  as  in  England,  tillage  has  been 
extended  over  inferior  soils,  which  it  b  now  quite  impos* 
sible  to  retain  in  cultivation.  The  Assembly  of  the  Island  of 
Tobago,  lately  laid  before  the  Governor  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
fit and  loss,  at  the  present  prices  of  produce,  of  an  estate  culti*^ 
▼ated  by  250  negroes.  Now,  it  is  of  importance  to  remaricy 
that  this  statement  almost  exactly  coincides,  in  so  far  as  the  ex- 

Emses  of  cultivation  are  concerned,  with  a  statement  given  by 
ryan  Edwards,  for  a  similar  estate  in  Jamaica  in  1791.— » 
(History  of  the  IVest  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p.  295,  £d.  1819.)  But  the 
average  produce  of  the  Jamaica  estate,  is  set  down  by  Edwards 
at  above  twice  the  amount  of  what  is  stated  to  be  the  average 
produce  of  the  Tobago  estate ;  and  the  former  might,  there- 
fore, yield  a  large  profit  to  its  cultivators,  when  prices  had 
tunic  so  low  as  to  be  quite  ruinous  to  the  cultivators  of  the  lat-* 
ter.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  distress  of  the  West  In* 
dians  is  not  of  a  description  that  can  be  materially  alleviated  by 
adventitious  assistance.  It  has  originated  in  over  cultivation  ^ 
and  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  its  diminution.  If  the  West 
India  planters  do  what  any  other  persons  placed  in  the  same 
cicumstances  would  do — if  they  adjust  the  supply  of  sugar  pro- 
portionably  to  the  effective  demand,  the  price  will  certainly  rise 
to  its  proper  level.  It  is  mere  error  and  delusion  to  expect  anv 
real  or  e&ctual  relief  from  any  other  .souhfe^^    We  cannot  ait 
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fprd  to  high  a  bounty  on  exportation,  as  would  be  required  to* 
enable  the  raisers  of  8U(j[ar  on  the  poor  soils,  now  under  oultiva-* 
tion  in  (be  British  West  India  islands,  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion, in  the  Continental  markets,  with  the  producers  of  the 
sugar  raised  on  the  fertile  soils  of  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  and 
BrazU.    But  supposing  that  we  could  afford  such  a  bounty,  that 
certainly  would  be  no  good  reason  for  its  being  granted.    Why 
should  the  people  of  Britain  toy  ihemsehes  to  encourage  a  set 
of  West  India  planters  to  Knger  on  in  adisadyantageous  employ-' 
ment,  or  to  save  them  from  the  effects  of  their  own  inprovidens 
speculations  i    The  over-pvocfaietion  of  the  West  Indians  h 
iheir  own  error  ;-<- let  them  rectify  iu^lefe  them*  withdraw  fro» 
what  is  found  to  be  a  losing  business^et  them  cease  to  over* 
load  the  market  with  sugar  raised  on  inferior  soiis^  and  the 
existing  glut  will  disappear.     They  have  the  means  oi  redress 
in  their  own  hands;  and  their  disinclination  to  avail  themselves' 
of  them,  can-  never  be  a  reasoB  why  we  should  attempt  to  relieve 
them  from  their  difiicatties,  by  imposing  ruinous  restrictions 
on  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  or  by  bribhig  fi)reigners  to 
buy  their  high  priced  produce  f    Such  conduct  would  oe  pro- 
ductive of  irreparable  injury  to  ourselves,  at  the  same  time  tba^ 
it  could  be  of  no  real  or  lasting  advantage  to  the  planters.     An 
avowed  determination  to  leave  tilings  ia  find  their  own  level, 
IB,  in  this,  as  in  every  othei*  case,  the  only  wise  and  just  sys- 
tem of  policy.     It  will,  sooner  than  any  artificial  remedy,  pro- 
duce that  eqoilibnum  between  the  price  and  the  cost  of  pro« 
ducing  any  species  of  commodities,  which  adventitious  encour- 
agement and  the  ardour  of  speculation  frequently   deranges,^ 
but  which  the  self'^inteitest  of  those  coneeraed  will,  when  kl 
alone,  infidlibly  restore. 

Buty  instead  of  makkig  any  approach  towards  the  adoption-  of 
Ais  just  and  Uberal  system^  additioiial  obstacles  have,  of  late, 
been  thrown  in  its  way.  Besides  the  restiiction  on  distillatioQ 
from  corn,  already  referred  to,  and  the  excessively  high  boon- 
ties  granted  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  an  attempt  has  beea 
made  to  prevent  the  sugars  raised  fay  our  fellow-subjects  in  the 
East  Indies,  from  eoming  into  competitioD  with  West  India 
sugars  in  the  home  market.  Previously  to  1815,  East  India 
sugars  of  all*  desc  riptions  paid  Ss»  a  hundred  weight  of  higher 
duty  than  West  India  sugars,  in  1813,  this  difierence  was  in- 
creased to  lOs.  per  cwt.  And,  in  July  1821,  an  act  was  passed  re- 
pealiag  all  the  existing  duties  on  Elast  India  sugars,  and  imposing 
m  their  stead  a  duty  of  45s.  per  cwt.  on  white,  or  clayed  sugar, 
and  a  duty  of  40s.  per  cwt.  on  common  brown,  or  muscovado  ;- 
Wing  afitexoess  of  lis.  per  owt.  on  ibe  cbyed^  and  of  lOs.  pe* 
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CT^,  on  the  muscovado  sugar  of  our  Eastern  possessions,  over 
the  duty  payable  on  the  sugars  of  our  Western  possessions  1 
But  this  act  met  with  a  very  powerful  opposition;  and  in  order 
.to  afford  an  opportunity  of  again  examining  the  grounds  oq 
which  the  distinction  in  the  duties  had  been  made^  the  duratioii 
pf  the  act  was  limited  to  three  jears^  and  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  question  of  its  prolongation  will  be  discussed 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  West  Indians  seem  to  rest  their  claioi  to  protection  from 
the  competition  of  the  East  Ihdians,  on  the  grounds,  Jlrst^  that 
the  cost  of  producing  sugar  is  less  in  the  East  than  in  t^e  West 
Indies ;  and,  second^  that  they  are  entitled,  by  old  practice  and 
positive  statute,  to  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  investigate  what  degree  of  cre- 
dit ought  to  be  attaiched  to  arguments  resting  on  such  prin- 
ciples. 

With  regard  to  the  J^rsi  of  these  statements,  or  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  sugar  being  raised  at  a  less  expense  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West  Indies,  it  proves  the  very  reverse  of  what  the 
West  Indians  all^e,  and  is  of  itself  a  conclusive  and  unan- 
swerable reason  why  their  claims  to  a  protecting  duty  should  not 
be  conceded.  If  we  can  procure  sugar  at  a  lower  price  from 
one  of  our  dependencies  than  another,  there  neither  is  nor  cai)L 
be  any  good  reason^  why  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  buy  tha|: 
which  is  cheapest.  A  bill  to  protect  the  corn  growers  of  Eng- 
land against  the  competition  of  those  of  Scotlandf  would,  we 
presume,  be  generally  considered,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
empire,  as  equally  absurd,  impolitic,  and  oppressive ;  but  it  is 
plain,  that  such  a  bHl  would  not  really  be  one  jot  more  ob- 
jectionable in  principle,  than  the  existing  law  to  protect 
the  sugar  growers  of  our  Western  against  the  competition  of 
those  of  our  Eastern  dominions.  The  protection  which  every 
Government  is  bound  to  grant  indiscriminately  to  all  classes  of 
its  .subjects,  cannot  vary  with  the  varying  degrees  •of  latitude 
apd  longitude  in  which  they  live*  We  do  not  say  that  the  East 
Indians  have  any  right  to  be  more  favourably  treated  than  the 
West  Indians;  l^t  we  contend,  that  they  have  a  clear  and  tuv- 
doubted  right  to  be  as  favourably  treated.  To  attempt  to  en- 
rich the  latter,  by  preventing  the  former  from  bringing  their 
produce  to  our  market,  is  not  only  to  prefer  the  interests  of 
xme  million,  and  those  mostly  slaves,  to  the  interests  of  otte  him* 
jdred  millions  of  subjects,  but  is  totally  inconsistent  with,  and 
subversive  of,  every  principle  Of  impartial  justice  and  sound 
jK)licy. 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  perpctriUf 
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iiijastice  and  oppression  with  impunity.  If  we  refuse  to  admit 
the  sugars  of  tne  East  Indies  to  our  markets  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  sugars  of  the  West  Indies,  we  shall  infallibly  entail  a 
very  heavy  burden  on  ourselves.  Sugar  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  owing  to  the  universal  use  of 
tea,  it  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  should  be  obtained 
at  the  lowest  price.  But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  importing 
it  from  where  it  is  produced  at  the  cheapest  rate.  It  is  o^viouSf 
indeed,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  exclusion  of  East  India  su- 
gars may  raise  the  price  of  sugar  in  England,  above  what  it 
would  be  were  they  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  must  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  if  the  re- 
striction were  done  away,  and  an  equal  sum  taken  directly  from 
the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  and  divided,  as  a  boniiSi  among 
the  West  India  planters  ! — And  we  shall  now  state  the  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  believe,  that  this  bo7ius  to  the  West  Indians^ 
and  the  loss  occasioned  to  the  public  by  the  continuance  of  the 
^igh  duties  on  East  Indian  sugar,  could  not,  in  ordinary  yearsy 
be  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  in 
the  accounts  of  the  expense  for  which  sugar  can  be  produced  in 
the  East  Indies ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  about 
the  fact  of  its  being  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  in 
the  British  islands  m  the  West  Indies.  Sir  Henry  Colebrooke, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vants, states,  in  his  work  On  the  Husbandry  and  Internal  Cam* 
fnerce  of'  Bengal^  published  in  1806,  that  sugar  is  one  of  the 
principal  products  of  Bengal* 

*  From  Benares  to  Rengpur, '  he  observes,  '  from  the  borders  of 
Asam  to  those  of  Catac,  there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  Bengal,  or  its 
dependent  provinces,  wherein  the  sugar  cane  docs  not  flourish.  It 
thrives  most  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Benares,  Behar,  Rengpur, 
Birbhum,  Birdwan,  and  Mednapur ;  it  is  successfully  cultivated  in  all, 
fmd  there  seem  to  be  no  other  bounds  to  the  possible  production  of 
vugar  in  Bengal,  than  the  limits  of  the  demand,  and  consequent  vend 
of  it.  The  growth  for  home  consumption  and  the  inland  trade  is 
vast,  and  it  only  needs  encouragement  to  equal  the  demand  of  Europe 
also. 

*  It  is  cheaply  produced,  and  frugally  manufactured.    Rax»  tu* 
'^r,  prepared  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  India^  but  analogous  to  the  process 

qf  making  muscovado^  costs  less  than  Jive  shillings  SterUitg  per  hundred 
tveiglit.  An  equal  quantity  of  muscovado  sugar  might  be  made  here 
lit  httle  more  than  this  cost ;  whereas,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  it 
Ipannot  be  afforded  for  six  times  that  price.  So  great  a  disproportion 
.will  c^ase  to  appear  surprising,  when  thp  relative  cir<^umstanccs  of 
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the  two  couBtriet  shall  have  been  dvHj  weighed,  and  impartially  con- 
sidered. Agriculture  is  here  conducted  with  the  most  frugal  simpli- 
city. The  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  in  India  than  in  any  other 
commercial  country,  and  cheaper  in  Bengal  than  in  any  other  pro- 
vince in  India.  The  simplest  diet  and  most  scanty  clothing  suffice  to 
thjB  peasant,  and  the  price  of  labour  is  consequently  low.  Every  im- 
plement used  in  tillage  is  proportionably  cheap  ;  and  cattle  are  neither 
dear  to  the  purchaser,  nor  expensive  to  the  owner.  The  preparaion 
of  sugar  is  equally  simple  and  devoid  of  expense.  The  manufacturer. 
is  unincumbered  with  costly  works.  His  dwelling  is  a  straw  htit ; 
his  machinery  and  utensils  consist  of  a  mill,  constructed  on  the 
simplest  plan,  and  a  few  earthen  pots.  In  short,  he  requires  little  ca- 
pital, and  is  fully  rewarded  with  an  inconsiderable  advance  on  the  first 
value  of  the  cane.  Hitherto  the  very  enhanced  price  of  sugar  in 
England,  has  encouraged  the  importation  of  it  from  Bengal,  in  spite 
of  unequal  duties  and  excessive  freight.  Remove  these  disadvan- 
tages, and  Bengal  will  supply  Great  Britain,  at  a  cheap  rate,  with  a 
part  of  what  the  calls  of  the  English  iparket  require,  and  will  thereby 
prevent  the  exaction  of  an  inordinate  price  for  the  sugar  produced  in . 
the  West  Indies. '  ♦ 

The  details  given  in  the  very  able  Letter  of  a  Bengal  Planter^, 
published  in  1793,  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  Sir  Henry 
Colebrooke.     But  the  statements  given  in  Dr  Buchanan's  ac« 
count  of  his  Journey  through  Mysore^  ^c,  incline  us  to  suspect 
that  both  Sir  Henry  and  the  Bengal  Planter  have  rather  un* 
derrated  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  India;  and,  at  all 
events,  in  estimating  the  sum  .tor  which  it  might  be  exported, 
an  addition  must  be  made  to  its  original  price,  equivalent  to  the 
charges  attending  its  conveyance  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
We  are  informed  that  the  very  Jtnest  species  of  Bengal  sugar — for 
the  high  discriminating  duty  excludes  all  the  inferior  qualities- 
cost  last  year,  in  Calcutta  when  the  prices  were  reckoned  high, 
fUne  or  ten  Rupees  per  maund  of  84  libs.;  which,  at  the  present 
rate  6f  exchange,  is  21s.  4d.  per  cwt.;  and  if  to  this  we  add  8s.  8d., 
the  estimated  expense  of  the  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges 
attending  its  importation,  its  necessary  price  in  the  London  market- 
would  be  about  30s.  per  cwt. ;  which  is  about  10s.  per  cwt.  be-' 
low  the  price  at  which  the  West  Indians  say  they  can  afibrd  tO' 
sell  sugar  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
East  and  West  India  sugar  would,  by  causing  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  former,  and  rendering  its  production  an  object  of 

'  *  See  Third  Appendix,  p.  80,  of  the  Papers  on  the  East  India  Su- 
gar Trade,  printed  by  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  December  1822. 
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fiitention  to  Europeans,  occasion .  a  great  improvement  in  its 
manuracturc,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  its  price.  Dr 
Buchanan  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  the  processes  fol- 
lowed by  the  natives  in  cuUivating  the  canes,  and  in  extracting 
and  preparing  the  juice.  They  are  aU  of  the  very  rudest  and 
most  operose  description.  Nor  can  any  more  satisfactory  evi- 
dence be  desired  of  the  preeminent  natural  advantages  possess- 
ed by  the  natives  of  Hindostan  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
than  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  state  of  their 
cultivation  and  apparatus,  a«  compared  with  that  in  use  in  the 
West  Indies— their  triple  distance  from  England,  and  the 
heavier  freights  they  have  to  pay — and  the  unjust  and  oppre*- 
$|ye  pp^ration  of  the  discriminating  duties  ot  15s.  and  10s.  a 
cwt^,  ibey  are  still  able  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  to 
BritAm  I  When  such  is  the  case  at  present,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  might  be 
extended,  and  its  price  reduced,  were  the  discriminating  duties 
repealed,  and  European  aciepce  and  art  applied  to  superintend 
and  facilitate  its  prodi^ction.  The  sugar  trade  of  Hindostan  is^ 
in  respect  of  improvement,  in  its  infancy.  The  natives  are  sa- 
tisfied if  they  raise  enough  for  their  own  consumption ;  but  it 
is  obvious,  considering  the  boundless  extent  and  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  couotry,  that,  with  a  little  care  and  attention, 
Bengal  might  be  made  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  sugar  for 
the  whole  world. 

In  furthet  corroboration  of  what  we  have  now  stated,  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  has 
come  into  our  possession,  dated  the  4th  of  February,  1822. 
This  letter,  which  was  not  intended  for  publication,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Major  Colebrooke,  by  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  a  gen- ' 
tleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  who  resided  twenty  years 
in  Benares,  and  was  largely  concerned  in  the  sugar  trade.  So 
unexceptionable  a  witness  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  he 
iBtates — *  The  middling  class  of  natives  cultivate  the  sugar 
^  cane  in  small  patches  of  land  from  ^  to  1  and  3  bighas  (about 
f  2^  bighas  make  an  acre),  according  to  their  means,  which 
f  thev  manufacture  by  boiling  the  juice  in  small  iron  pans,  and, 
f  mating  it  into  small  round  balls,  they  parry  it  to  the  Bazar 
f  for  sale;  this  is  called  Gour^  and  is  sold  for  L  R.  to  1  R.  12  A. 
<  per  maund,  There  is  another  kind  virbich  is  manufactured  in 
f  the  saipe  way/  but  afterwards  bruised  and  put  upon  canvass,  ^ 
f  and  worked  ilbput  to  make  it  look  better,  called  Khoor  and 
f.SI\itckei'  s  thjs  sells  from  3/4?  to  2/S,  and  2/12  R.  per  maund, 
f. agreeable  to  [be  qpality,  and  certainly  is  the  best  sugar  for  this 
f  (the  British)  marketi  and  resembles  the  sugar  we  get  irpm  ^hg 
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*  West  Indies,  which  h  now  6eUlng  at  7d.  per  lib.  here;     If 

•  the«e  middling  people  had  more  encouragement  for  sale,  / 

♦  think  the  quantity^  as  there  is  no  wa?U  of  land,  may  be  increnS' 
^  ed  to  any  extent.  The  Zemindars,  bemg  more  opulent,  go 
^  on  a  larger  scale '-*2^  rupees,  the  average  price  mentioned  by 
Mr  Scoct,  is  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  about  6s.  8d, 
per  cwt. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  largest  supplies  of  sugar  might 
be  obtained  from  India,  at  an  eKpense  which,  were  cultivation 
a  little  improved,  would  hardly  exceed  half  the  ordinary  pric^ 
at  which  it  is  obtained  from  the  West  Indies.  But,  without  tak- 
ing the  capability  of  improvement  into  account,  it  is  plain,  from 
the  fact  of  East  India  sugar  being  imported  into  the  London 
market  notwithstanding  the  protecting  duty,  that  it  could  be 
sold  for  just  so  much  the  less  were  that  duty  repealed;  and  it  is 
equally  plain,  inasmuch  as  supplies  to  any  extent  might  be  ob« 
tained  from  Hindostan,  that  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties 
would  be  really  equiralent  to  a  redaction  of  15s.  per  cwt.  from 
the  price  of  all  the  clayed,  and  of  lOs.  per  cwt  from  the  price 
of  all  the  Muscovado  sugar  imported  for  home  consumption. 
The  subjoined  official  statement  of  the  quantities  of  West  In-» 
dia  and  East  India  sugars,  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
each  year  from  1815  to  1821,  both  inclusive,  will  ahow  the  ex- 
tent of  the  saving  that  would,  in  ordinary  years,  resuh  fron^ 
the  repeal  of  the  protecting  duty. 


Years  endlnj> 

Average  price 

West  India  Sugar  enter- 

East India  Sugar  enter- 

the  5th 

of 

ed  for  home  consump- 

cd for  home  consump- 

January. 

eoch  year. 

tion. 

tion. 

■ 

s.       p. 

Cwts.         Qrs.  Libs. 

Cwts.       Qrs.  Libs. 

1815. 

73     4i 

3,030,042     1,    23 

12.916     1      0 

1816. 

61  Hi 

2,941,735     3       8 

42,707     1      2 

1817. 

47     6^ 

3,220,594-     2     26 

33,130     2      6 

1818. 

47     8 

4,151,230     2     24 

27,059    0      4 

1819. 

49  Hi 

2,672f,226     0      7 

24,775     0    23 

1820. 

41     8| 

3,283,058     3     24 

99,440     1    12 

1821. 

33     2| 

3,661,730     3     27 

83,231     2    12 

1 


This  official  statement  gives  the  total  quantity  of  all  sorts  of 
sugar  entered  for  home  consumption  in  *821,  at  b, 7 44, 962 cwt.; 
and  supposing,  which  the  table  sufficiently  proves,  that  this  i^ 
about  the  average  annual  consumption,  it  is  evident  that  the  re- 

!>eal  of  the  protecting  duty  on  East  India  sugar,  taken  at  its 
Oldest  limit,  by  allowing  the  same  quantity  to  bi?  obtained  fpf; 
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10s.  per  cwt.  less  than  its  cost  in  ordinary  seasons,  would  be  k 
saving  to  the  public  of  no  less  than  1,872,481/.  a  year  !  In 
such  a  year  as  tne  present,  the  saving  would  not  certainly  be  so 
great,  though  even  now  it  would  be  considerable.  But  then  it 
roust  be  rememberipd,  that  the  glut  which  has  now  depressed 
the  price  of  West  India  sugar  below  the  cost  of  production, 
cannot  possibly  be  permanent.  And,  if  East  India  sugars  be 
excluded,  it  is  certain,  not  only  that  the  whole  diflference  of 
price  caused  by  the  protecting  duty  will  be  lost  to  the  home  con- 
sumers, but  that  they  will  also  lose  all  the  additional  sum  they 
might  have  saved  by  the  improvements  that  a  system  of  free 
trade  would  lead  to,  in  the  production  of  East  India  sugars* 
Thus,  therefore,  it  appears  that,  by  continuing  the  present  sys- 
tem, we  shall  not  only  act  unjustly  and  oppressively  towards  our 
fellow-subjects  in  the  East  Indies,  but  we  shall  most  certainly 
subject  ourselves  to  a  burden  of  almost  two  millions  a  year  !— 
A  burden  too,  it  must  be  recollected,  imposed  for  no  public 
purpose — for  no  object  of  general  or  national  utility,  and  in- 
tended only  to  bribe  a  parcel  of  slave-holders  to  continue  in  a 
losing  business  !  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  public 
will  submit  to  ccmtinue  to  pay  such  a  sum  for  such  a  purpose. 
If  they  do  not  exert  themselves  to  procure  relief  from  so  scan- 
dalous an  imposition,  with  what  face  can  they  seek  relief  from 
the  pressure  of  taxes  levied  for  national  objects  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  argument 
advanced  by  the  West  Indians,  in  support  of  their  claim  to  a 
protecting  duty,  or  to  the  statement  that  they  are  entitled,  by 
ancient  practice  and  positive  statute,  to  a  complete  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  but  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  show, 
that  there  is  not  really  the  shadow  of  foundation  for  either  of 
these  statements.  Previously  to  1803,  the  duties  on  East  India 
sugar  were  really  ad  valorem  duties ;  and,  though  generally  high- 
er, it  has  been  established  beyond  all  question,  tnat  they  were, 
whenever  the  price  of  sugar  happenea  to  be  considerably  de- 
pressed, really  lower  than  the  duties  on  West  India  sugar !  * 
This  is  decisive  as  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  West  Indians ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  prohibitory  clauses  in  the  Navigation 
Acts,  and  other  acts  on  which  they  lay  their  chief  stress,  it  is 
undeniably  certain  th^t  they  were  intended  only  to  protect  them 
sgainht  Jbreign  competition^  and  not  against  the  competition  of 

our  own  subjects.    Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  several  other  im- 

,  ■  I  I  I    I       I.I.  Ill  I  ■    ■    ■ — 

♦  See  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Association  of  Free  Traders,  and 
the  Refutation  of  the  Claims  of  the  West  India  Colonists  to  a  Pro- 
tectUig  Duly,  p.  10. 
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portant  seUkmaits,  have  eome  into  our  possession  since  the 
planters  of  Barbadoes,  Jamaica)  &c.,  obtained  what  they  call  a 
monopoly  of  the  market;  and  yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  pro* 
venting  the  importation  of  t/ieir  produce.  Anct  why,  we  ask, 
jhould  the  case  be  different  with  the  East  Indies  ?  Why  should 
the  sugar  growers  of  Bengal,  being  equally  liege  subjects  of  the 
Britbh  Crown,  meet  with  a  different  treatment  from  the  sugar 
•growers  of  Demaran^  Berbice,  and  Trinidad  ?  If  it  would 
be  unjust  and  impolitic  to  exclude  the  produce  of  the  latter 
from  our  markets,  it  must  be  equally  unjust  and  impolitic  to 
-exclude  the  produce  of  the  former.  We  concede  at  once^  that 
the  West  Indians  have  an  unquestionable  claim  to  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  markets  of  England^  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
other  jBubjects  of  the  empire.  But  this  is  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  their  pretensions  can  be  admitted,  without  gross  injustice 
to  others. 

But,  sav  the  West  Indians,  if  we  do  not  obtain  this  protec- 
tion, we  shall  be  *  irretrievably  ruined, '  and  mani/  millions  of 
capital  invested  by  us  in  slaves  and  buildings,  for  carrying  on 
the  sugar  manufactory,  will  be  entirely  lost.  This  is  th^  sophis*- 
tical  and  ever  repeated  cry,  of  those  who  engage  in  any  un« 
profitable  speculation.  Were  it  listened  to,  it  would  effectually 
check  all  improvement,  and  society  would  either  become  sta- 
tionary, or  decline.  No  new  machine,  and  no  new  process  for 
facilitating  labour,  and  saving  expense  in  the  production  of 
commodities,  can  be  introduced  which  may  not  be  objected  to, 
on  the  same  grounds,  by  those  who  have  capital  employed  in  the 
older  and  more  costly  methods  of  production.  But  these  are  mat- 
ters with  which  Government  has  no  right  whatever  to  interfere. 
It  was  not  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  accounts  and 
balancing  the  ledgers  of  its  subjects ;  but  for  securing  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  individuals  and  classes,  and  for  enabling  them 
to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost,  of  their  productive  powers* 
But,  independent  of  such  considerations,  the  statement  of  the 
West  Indians  is  fundamentall3^erroneous.  That  the  equalizatioH 
of  the  duties  would  oblige  them  to  cease  raising  sugar  on  inferior 
soils  is  certain ;  but  their  land  and  their  slaves  would  remaiii^  and 
they  could  advantageously  employ  them,  partly  in  the  raising  of 
coffee,  which  is  now  yielding  a  hi^h  price,  and  partly  in  the  rais- 
ing of  com  and  other  articles,  which  they  are  at  present  obliged 
to  import.  By  this  means,  too,  the  expense  of  raiising  sugar  on 
the  superior  soils  would  be  lessened,  and  ihe  condition  of  the 
shive  population  materially  improved.  Nor  is  this  a  mere^heo* 
reticai  speculation ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  avowed  opinion 
of  some  of  the  best  informed  West  Indians.  One  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  planters,  Mr  Robley,  has,  in  his  valuable 
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pwnrplilet  entitled,  A  Fermaticnt  and  Fjffeetual  Bemcdy  for  the 
Hvils  under  which  the  British  West  Indies  now  Labour^  pubii. sh- 
ed in  1808,  demonetrated  the  superior  advantages  that  would 
result  from  the  substitution  of  corn  for  sugar  cultivation  on  the 
inferior  lands ;  and  has  justly  ascribed  the  distress  of  the  West 
Indies  to  the  over  cultivation  of  sugar,  caused  by  the  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market,  and  artificial  encouragement 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  West  India  commerce  is  sub- 
jected to  many  absurd  and  injurious  restrictions.  But  the  com- 
merce with  the  East  Indies  is  certainly,  in  this  respect,  in  no 
better  condition ;  though,  if  it  were,  that  could  never  be  a  rea^ 
eon  for  clogging  it  with  additional  fetters.  Instead  of  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  and  filth  of  restrictions  and 
prohibitions,  those  now  in  existence  ought  to  be  repealed.  The 
act  passed  last  Session  permitting  a  free  Intercourse  between  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  United  States,  has  been  extremely 
advantageous  to  the  former ;  and  the  good  effects  of  which  it 
has  been  productive,  will,  we  hope,  accelerate  the  establishment 
of  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  colonial  policy.  We 
4tre  desirous  that  the  West  Indians  should  receive  all  the  assist- 
ance that  can  be  given  them,  by  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
restrictions  on  their  commerce  and  industry.  We  are  desirous 
that  they  should  be  enabled  freely  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
natural  advantages  they  possess.  But  we  are  not  to  oppress 
others  to  benefit  them.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  that  equality  of  prQtec- 
tion  which  it  owes  to  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  if  it  do  not  op- 
pose the  West  Indians  in  their  present  nefarious  attempt  to  ad- 
vance their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  £ng<- 
land  and  of  Hindostan. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  particularly  to 
allude  to  the  exaggerated  statements  put  forth  by  the  West  In- 
xlia  advocates,  respecting  the  value  and  importance  of  their 
commerce  to  the  Empire,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  their  peculiar  prQductions.  It  is  certainly  very 
far  from  our  intention  to  undervalue,  or  depreciate  the  West 
India  commerce.  We  admit  its  importance;  and  nothing 
could  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  it  extended  to  ten 
times  its  present  amount.  But  we  protest  against  any  attempt 
io  give  it  an  unnatjural  and  artificial  extension,  by  the  adoption 
jof  a  system  which  must  proportionally  depress  and  injure  the 
.commerce  with  the  East.  It  is,  besides,  an  obvious  fallacy  and 
absurd iiy  to  suppose  that  the  amount  "of  the  revenue  derived 
IVom  su^ijar  could  be  diminished,  so  long  as  the  fiame  rate  of  duty 
M  levied  ^ic^i  the  t^i^ar  jmportpd  from  the  Ea&t^  as  is  l^vie^ 
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from  that  Jttiported  from  the  West  Indies!  On  the  contrary," 
it  is  plain  that  the  lower  prime  Gost  of  East  India  sugars^  woold, 
by  utminishing  their  price  to  the  consumers,  and  increa^nn^ 
iheir  cotisumptioni  be  productive  of  a  considerable  increase  of 
revenue.  And  the  fact,  of  about  double  ike  ^lantiti/  of  Umnage 
being  required  to  import  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  from  Hin- 
dostan,  as  from  the  West  Indies,  is  not  only  sufficient  to  aitey 
all  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  skipping  interest^  from  an 
equalization  of  the  duties,  but  shows  that  it  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  that  could  be  conferred  on  them. 

It  should  also  be  recoUectcd,  that  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
our  exports  to  the  West  Imfies,  afKirds  no  criterion  whatever  for 
judging  of  their  real  magnitude*  The  greater  part  of  the 
goocb  that  have  been  sent  there  for  these  many  years  past,,  were 
not  intended  for  the  consumption  of  oEr  ct>lonies ;  and*,  in' point 
of  fact,  were  not  consumed  by  tliem.  They  were  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  merely  as  to  a  convenient  entrepot^  froin  whence 
they  could  be  forwarded  to  the  markets  on  the  Spttnit^h  Main, 
and  in  South  America.  But  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  countries,  wMl  henceforth  itlK>w  them  to  be 
suppKed  directly  from  England;  and  whenever  this  takes  place, 
the  exports  to  the  West  Indies  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  trifling 
value  indeed,  compared  with  the  exports  to  the  East. 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  to  prove,  by  argtf- 
inent,  that  the  inmiense  continent  of  Hindostan,  a  continent  of> 
cupied  by  iOO  millions  of  industrious  and  ingenious  inhabitants^ 
must  form  an  infinitely  more  extensive  market  for  Biitish  ma- 
nufactured goods  than  the  islands  of  Jamaicay  Bnrbadoes,  &c 
The  commerce  with  Hindostan  h  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  The 
fetters  of  monopoly  have  hitherto  impeded  its  progress,  arid 
stunted  and  retarded  its  growth.  But  the  vast  increase  that  has* 
taken  place  in  our  trade  with  the  £ast  since  it  was  partially 
thrown  open  to  private  individuals  in  1815,  affords  the  besl^ 
proof  of  the  astonishing  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carriedy 
were  the  nuisance  of  monopoly  completely  nut  down,  protect 
ing  and  discriminating  duties  abolished,  and  the  innumerable 
markets  of  Asia  opened  to  the  free  and  unfettered  competition 
of  oor  merchants  and  manirfacturers. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
LfOrds,  On  tke  Foreign  Trade  of'  the  Ccmntri/^  printed  in  May 
i»21,  that  tfie  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  from  Great 
Britain  to  India,  which  amounted  in  1815  to  8; 0,1 77/-,  hatl 
increased,  in  the  year  1819,  to  upwaids  of  three  M]UJtt!A«»l 
A  most  important  change  has  also  been  effected  in  the  cotton 
trade  between  India  and  tbis  country  and  Europe.  hiHead  (^f 
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importing  piece  and  other  cotton  goods  from  Indfa,  we  artf 
now  actually  supplying  the  natives  with  these  articles  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  for  which  they  cati  afford  to  manufacture  them. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  unprecedentediy  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  our  cotton  goods  exported  to  India  since  1815. 

Official  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Cotton  Goods  Exported 
to  the  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


PlUNTKD. 

Plain. 

Othis  Kikds.        1 

Years. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Value. 

Total  Val. 

1815. 

604,800 

L.  60,100 

213,408 

L.  30^817 

L.18,561 

L.  109,480 

1816. 

866,077 

72,960 

489,399 

57,966 

11,484 

142,411 

1817. 

991,147 

72,586 

714,611 

70,827 

17,320 

160,534 

1818. 

2,848,705 

198,330 

2,468,024 

195,170 

29,303 

428,813 

1819. 

4,227,665 

292,282 

4,614,381 

373,633 

34,977 

700^892 

1820. 

3,713,601 

233,618 

3,414,060 

219,399 

8,248 

461,266 

1821. 

7,602,245 

474,004 

6,724,031 

343,124 

33,752 

850,881 

1822. 

9,979,866 

587,523 

9,940,736 

508,805 

38,993 

1,120,335 

In  &ct,  there  are  no  other  limits  to  the  vent  and  consump- 
tion of  British  cottons  and  other  goods  in  India,  than  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  natives  experience  in  producing  equivalents  fit 
for  our  markets.  They  cannot  send  us  manufactured  goods; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  take  their  sugar  and  other  raw  products  in 
return,  they  will  be  reluctantly  and  unwillingly  compelled  to 
cease  purchasing  our  commodities.  It  is  an  axiom  in  com- 
merce, that  there  can  be  no  selling  without  an  equal  buying. 
And  if  we  refuse  to  accept  such  equivalents  as  the  Indians  can 
give  us  for  our  goods,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  trade 
with  them  can  be  much  farther  extendea.  If  we  import  large- 
ly from  our  Eastern  possessions,  we  shall  of  necessity  export 
largely  to  them ;  and,  if  we  fetter  importation,  we  shall,  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  extent,  fetter  exportation.  It  is  completely  in 
our  power  to  enlarge  the  market  of  India  to  almost  any  ex>- 
tent;  and  to  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  obvious  and  effec- 
tual means  of  increasing  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire, and  of  adding  to  the  public  wealth,  for  tne  sake  of  grant- 
ing an  unjust  protection  to  the  cultivators  of  the  inferior  soils 
in  the  West  India  islands,  would  be  a  degree  of  folly  and  in- 
fatuation unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  The  goods  now  allowed 
to  be  imported  from  India,  being  extremely  light  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  every  ship  of  500  tons  burden  is,  on  an  average, 
obliged  to  carry  home  about  200  tons  of  ballast !  But  the  re- 
peal of  the  protecting  duty  would  permit  ftugar  to  be  brought 
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borne  as  dead  'weight ;  and  would  consequently  relieve  our  mer- 
chants from  the  unheard  of  necessity  of  employing  twofftks  of 
the  ships  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade  in  importing  the  sand 
of  the  Ganges  into  England  !  The  American  and  Continental 
traders  are  relieved  from  this  burden ;  and  if  it  be  continued  on 
those  of  England,  it  will  certainly  end,  and  that  at  no  distant 
period,  by  throwing  the  whole  trade  of  India  into  the  hands  of 
their  rivals. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  this  important  question,  with  re- 
ference only  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  sugar  growers  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  people  of  England.  But 
there  is  another  class  whose  interests  will  be  much  more  deeply 
and  materially  aflFected  by  its  decision — we  mean  the  poor  Afri- 
cans I  The  friends  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  must 
bestir  themselves  on  this  occasion.  It  is  well  known,  that  tliat 
detestable  traffic  is  carried  on  at  this  moment,  and  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  done  to  check  it,  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
under  circumstances  of  greater  barbarity  than  ever.  Nor  is  it 
really  possible  to  suppress  this  traffic  by  mere  dint  of  restric- 
tive regulations.  Free  labour  is  at  present  so  high  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  to  hold  out  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  import 
slaves ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is,  we  are  afraid,  too  much 
to  trust  to  registry  laws,  and  such  devices,  to  prevent  their  im- 
portation. On  this  point,  the  opinion  of  Bryan  Edwards  is 
deserving  of  serious  attention  *  Whether,*  says  he,  *  it  be  possible 

*  for  any  nation  in  Europe,  singly  considered,  to  prevent  its 
^  subjects  from  procuring  slaves  from  Africa,  so  long  as  Africa 
^  shall   continue  to  sell,   is  a  point  on  which  I  have  many 

*  doubts ;  but  none  concerning  the  conveying  the  slaves  so  pur- 

*  chased  into  every  island  in  the  West  Indies^  in  spite  of  the 

*  maritime  jorce  of  all  Europe,     No  man  who  is  acquainted 

*  with  the  extent  of  uninhabited  coast  of  the  larger  of  these 

*  islands,  the  facility  of  landing  in  every  part  of  them,  the  pre- 
<  vailing  winds,  and  the  numerous  creeks  and  harbours  in  all 

*  the  neighbouring  dominions  of  foreign  powers  (so  convex 

*  niently  situated  for  contraband  traffic),  caft  hesitate  a  mo- 

*  raent  to  pronounce,  that  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  introduc- 

*  tion  of  slaves  into  our  West  India  colonies,  would  be  like  that 

*  of  chaining  the  winds,  or  giving  laws  to  the  ocean. '  [History 
of  the  West  Indies^  Vol.  II.  p.  186).  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one 
way  to  put  down  West  India  slavery,  and  that  is,  by  allowing 
the  produce  raised  by  comparatively  cheap  free  labour  to  come 
into  competition  with  that  raised  by  slaves.  When  this  is  done^ 
the  latter  will  be  drawn  from  tl>e  field ;  and  there  will  be  no 
farther  motive  to  tear  the  poor  Africans  from  their  native  soil* 
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It  is  pTaiti)  therefore,  that  the  case  at  issue  between  the  East 
and  West  India  sugar  raisers,  does  not  merely  involve  the 
question,  whether  the  interests  of  100  millions  of  our  fellow^^ 
subjects  shall  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  one  million,  and  whether 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  a  bonus  of  two  millions  a  year  to  the 
West  India  planters,  but  it  also  involves  the  question^  Whe- 
ther tiie  slave  trade  shall  be  really  and  truly  abolished? — Whether 
we  shall  remove  the  present  irresistible  temptations  to  commit 
a  crinje  we  have  made  punishable  by  death  ?  We  have  not 
tirhc  to  enter  further  on  this  most  important  branch  of  the  sub* 
ject ;  and  we  leave  it  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  it  has  been 
Very  ably  discussed  in  the  pamphlet  by  Mr  Cropper  of  Liver- 
pool, prefixed  to  this  article.  Mr  Cropper's  views  are  equally 
enlightened  and  profound ;  and  djscover,  throughout,  that  ac-< 
five  and  disinterested  spirit  of  benevolence  which  so  eminently 
distinguishes  the  sect  (Quakers)  to  which  Mr  Cropper  belongs; 
' — a  sect  to  whose  unwearied  exertions  the  legal  abolition  of  ther 
slave  trade  is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 

But  then  it  is  said,  and  it  is  the  last  plea,— the  dernier  resort 
* — of  the  West  Indians,  that  slavery  is  common  in  Hindottan  j 
and  that^  by  allowing  East  India  sugar  to  come  into  the  Briush 
markets,  we  merely  substitute  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  one 
set  of  slaves  for  that  of  another  !  We  shall  immediately  show, 
that  there  is  as  little  similarity  between  East  and  West  India 
slavery,  as  there  is  between  the  condition  of  the  peasants  of 
England  and  those  of  Russia.  But,  supposing  the  statement  of 
th:3  West  Indians  to  be  true  to  the  letter,  still  it  is  undeniably 
ce/tain,  from  the  cheapness  of  free  labour  in  Hindostan,  that 
tio  foreign  slaves  ever  have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  imported  into 
that  country.  And  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  substitution  of 
Eist  for  West  India  sugar  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  would  bI 
all  events  put  a  stop  to  the  further  exportation  of  slaves,  and 
would  thus  save  Europe  irom  the  guilt,  and  Africa  from  the 
suffering,  attending  this  atrocious  traffic.  This  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  plea  of  the  West  Indians;  but  it  is  not  all* 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  comparison  whatever  between  the  treat* 
)ueut  and  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  slaves  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  Our  readers  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  latter;  and,  to  unable  them  to  compare 
their  situation  with  the  situation  of  the  East  India  slaves,  we 
shall  subjoin  Sir  Henry  Colebrooke^s  account  of  the  latter. 

^  Slavery,  *  says  this  unimpeachable  authority,  *  is  not  un- 

*  known  in  Bengal.     Throughout  some  districts  the  labours  of 

*  husbandry  are  executed  chiefly  by  bond  servants*     In  certam 

*  districts,  the  ploughmen  are  mostly  slaves  of  the  peasants,  for 
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whom  they  labour ;  but,  treated  by  their  masitei;s,  more  like 
hereditary  servants,  or  like  emancipated  hinds,  than  like  pui*- 
chased  slaves,  th^y  lilbour  with  <;heerful  diligence  and  unforced 
zeal.  In  some  places,  also,  the  landholder^  have  a  claim  id  the 
servitude  of  thousands  among  the  inhabitants  of  their  estates. 
This  claim,  which  is  seldom  enforced,  and  which,  in  many 
instances,  is  become  wholly  obsolete,  is  founded  on  some  tra- 
ditional rights  ac^uircld  tbany  generations  ago,  in  a  state  of 
society  different  from  the  present:  And  slates  of  this  descrip- 
tion do,  in  fact,  enjoy  every  privilege  of  a  freeman  except  the 
hame,  of,  at  ^otstj  they  must  be  Considered  ds  villeins  at- 
tached to  the  glebe,  rather  than  as  bondsmen  labouring  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  their  ownets.  Indeed,  throughout  India, 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  appears  to  impose  the  duty  of 
protection  and  chetishment  on  the  master,  as  much  as  that  of 
fidelity  and  obedience  on  the  slave ;  and  their  mutual  coil- 
duct  is  consistent  with  the  sense  of  such  ah  obligation,  sinc6 
it  is  marked  with  gentleness  and  indulgence  on  the  one  side^ 
and  with  zeal  and  loyalty  on  the  other.  *  *  Those  who  can 
find  in  this  description  any  thing  similar  to  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  must  certainly  be  endowed  with  very 
peculiar  means  of  perception. 

Here  we  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  this  truly  great  question. 
We  trust  it  will  be  decided  as  the  interests  of  justice,  humanity^ 
atid  sound  policy  concur  in  suggesting ;  but,  however  it  may 
now  be  disposed  of,  we  feel  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  results 
It  is  impossible  that  the  attempt  of  the  West  India  planters  to 
fetter  the  growing  commerce  with  India,  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  oil 
the  people  of  Britain,  and  to  bolster  up  the  slave  trade,  can  be 
permanently  successful.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  abandoned  j 
out  the  longer  it  is  supported,  the  more  injurious  it  will  be- 
<k)me,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  and  misery  entailed  on 
this  country,  and  on  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  W^st  Indies. 
— —  ^._  ^ 

*  &eporl  on  East  India  Sugar,  Third  Appendix,  p.  80. 
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Art.  XI.  A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  on  the 
Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland.  8vo.  pp.  75,  Edinburgh^  Con- 
stable &  Co.    1823. 

rpHis  is  a  smart  pamphlet  on  a  very  important  subject ;  and 
-^  contains  many  valuable  and  some  rash  suggestions,  on  a 
much  greater  variety  of  topics  than  we  are  now  prepared  to* 
handle.  Our  present  business,  indeed,  is  with  one  only  of  this 
author's  great  miscellany  of  themes ;  but  that  one  is  both  of, 
urgency  and  of  moment  enough  to  entitle  it,  we  think,  to  a  se- 
parate and  a  careful  notice. 

We  formerly  *  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the, 
singular  mode  in  which  criminal  Juries  are  appointed  in  Scot- 
land. Our  statements,  upon  that  occasion,  were  so  full  and  so 
minute,  that  there  can  be  no  need  for  resuming  them.  But, 
considering  that  we  live  in  a  part  of  the  empire  where  trial  by 
jury  is  almost  the  only  popular  part  of  the  constitution  which 
the  inhabitants  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  that 
ibe  system  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfection  with  us  which  it 
has  reached  elsewhere,  and  of  which  it  is  easily  capable,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  give  a  very  short  exposition  of  the  chapges 
which  have  recently  taken  place,  and  the  defects  which  still  re- 
quire to  be  removed. 

-  We  explained,  that  the  great  evil  of  our  practice  was,  that  the 
presiding  Judge  selected  the  Jurors ;  that  in  trials  at  Edinburgh, 
he  named  the  fifteen  individuals  of  whom  the  Jury  in  each  case 
was  composed ;  that,  at  the  circuits,  he  not  only  selected  these^ 
but  prevfoosly  extracted,  out  of  a  larger  list,  the  forty-five  per- 
sons out  of  whom  these  fifteen  were  to  be  chosen ;  and  that,  in 
thus  exercising  his  single  and  his  double  selection,  he  was  the 
absolute  monarch  of  the  Jury, — neither  the  parties  nor  his 
brethren  being  entitled  to  demand,  or  ever  receiving  the 
slightest  information  of  the  grounds  on  which  his  choice  pro- 
ceeded. This  is  the  system,  which,  with  two  or  three  honour- 
able exceptions,  majorities  of  the  persons  entitled  to  attend 
Scotch  county  meetings,  voted  to  be  so  perfect,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  improve  it  must  necessarily  proceed  from  *  a  restless 
spirit  of  innovation,  *     ^  Of  so  venerable  a  fabric^  that  no  stone 

*  could  be  displaced  witlumt  the  risk  of  consequences^  some  ofniokicJif 

•  perhaps,  humafi  wisdom  could  not  foresee. 

Well  1  this  system  was  examined ;  the  public  attention  was 
pointed  to  it ;  and  it  was  subjected  to  the  test  of  Parliamentary 

feeling.     The  result  adds  one  to  the  many  examples  of  the  ui- 

» ^^^^^^^____ 
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timote  triumph  of  reason^  and  of  the  impossibility  of  permar 
nepdy  defending  plain  grievances,  when  they  are  calmly  ex^ 
posed  and  legitimately  questioned.  For,  in  the  Jirst  place,  a 
statute  passed  last  Session,  by  which  the  right  to  challenge  five 
Jurymen  peremptorily,  was  given  to  each  prisoner,  and  also  to 
the  prosecutor.  This  point,  to  his  infinite  credit,  was  yielded  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  present  Secretary  of  States 
without  a  struggle.  Whatever  the  foresaid  persons,  at  Scotch 
county  meetings,  might  say.  Government  ibund  it  impossible  to 
maintain  that  it  was  right  that  people  should  have  their  lives 
disposed  of,  without  the  power  of  objecting,  by  any  knave  or 
idiot  who,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Judge,  might  be  set  to  try 
them.  In  the  second  place,  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  to  its  great 
honour  also,  has  deprived  itself  of  the  power  of  naming  the 
forty-five  persons  out  of  whom  the  petit  jury  must  be  taken  at 
circuits.  This  was  done  by  what  is  called  an  act  of  Adjournal; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  regulation  of  Court,  by  which  the  Sherifis 
of  the  three  or  four  shires  which  each  circuit  ccmiprehends,  in«> 
stead  of  sending  to  Edinburgh  a  list  of  foi^ty^five  persons  for 
each  county,  out  of  which  the  Judge  selects  one  set  of  forty- 
five,  who  af  e  summoned  to  attend  the  circuit  court,  are  directed 
only  to  send  a  list  of  ^  the  exact  number  of  jurymen  who  are  re^ 
quired  to  serve,  for  their  respective  jurisdictions,  at  each  town. ' 
The  efiect  of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  reduction 
of  the  numbers  originally  sent  to  Edinburgh.  The  person^ 
who  are  to  attend  the  circuit  are  sent  there  directly  by  the 
Sherifii)  themselves, — generally  fifteen  from  each  county, — ^and 
there  is  no  intervention  by  the  Court  at  alL  These  are  two 
pretty  important  stones  to  have  been  quietly  removed  at  onee } 
and  yet,  to  our  eyes,  the  fabric  seems  far  more  ven^able  thart 
ever.  If  one  other  could  have  been  displaced^,  it  would  have 
been  nearly  as  perfect  as  mere  regulation  can  make  it.  But,  in 
the  third  place,  the  fundamental  evil  remains,  and  the  presiding 
JufJge  still  selects  the  Jury. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  the  matter  now  stands.  Thd 
exact  cfiect  of  what  has  been  done,  and  the  exact  nature  of  whafl 
is  still  wanting^  may  easily  be  deduced  from  these  ecpianations; 

I.  The  peremptory  challenge  is  a  prodigionfi  point  gaSned--*' 
not  ibr  prisoners  merely,  b^  for  justice.  No  oholfenge  for 
c^Use  CM  ever  retch  one^tenth  of  the  veaUy  objectionable  per- 
sons who  may  be  called  upon  to  serve.  The  right  of  the  par^ 
ties,  tbM>fefb)iet  t<^  v^ct  a  certain  number  of  proposed  jurors, 
without  afisigoiag  any  reason  for  it,  is  indispensable  for  any  fair 
adminiatration  of  justice  bv  jury  trial ;  more  especially  when 
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tl;^eir  original  nomination  depends  merely  on  the  will  of  one 
man,'  acting  according  to  his  unexplained  discretion.  Nor  is 
the  advantage  of  this  right  of  challenge  to  be  judged  of  mere- 
ly by  the  number  of  times  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  being  constantly  resorted  to,  would  be  a  proof  that 
it  had  not  produced  its  best  effects.  Its  more  salutary  influence 
consists  in  its  indirect  tendency  to  diminish  the  necessity  for 
putting  it  in  force.  It  lessens  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  and  chiefly  of  the  officers  of  justice,  whether  low  o^ 
high,  to  do  any  thing  with  a  view  to  get  improper  persons  upon 
juries,  by  letting  them  feel  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  parties  to 
defeat  their  design,  and  to  mark  every  such  attempt  by  a  pro- 
ceeding which  makes  it  conspicuous.  It  purifies  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Jury,  in  short,  and  is  far  more  beneficial  as  a  pre- 
ventive than  as  a  corrective  check.  The  inference  which  ought 
to  be  deduced,  therefore,  from  the  paucity  of  actual  challenges, 
is,  not  that  the  right  is  useless,  but  that  it  is  prudently  exercis- 
ed, and  that  the  mere  chance  or  prospect  of  it  had  operated  so 
as  to  make  it  safe  to  dispense  with  its  reality. 

II.  The  act  of  the  Court  in  divesting  itself  of  the  power  of 
naming  the  forty.five  jurymen, — a  power  which,  though  not 
generally  known  to  exist,  was  defended  by  certain  persons,  aft^r 
It  was  explained,  as  the  most  beautiful  part  (next  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  fifteen)  of  our  whole  criminal  procedure, — is  infi- 
nitely to  its  credit,  and  evinces  a  spirit  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices that  were  lately  addressed  to  it.  We  have  heard  some 
wonder  expressed  as  to  the  constitution  of  a  penal  court  which 
has  power,  of  its  own  accord,  and  without  notice  or  discussion, 
to  *  enact  and  declare '  even  beneficial  changes  on  so  important 
a  matter  as  the  formation  of  Juries.  But,  as  this  regulation 
was  made  from  right  views,  and  tends  to  a  good  effect,  we  are 

Slad  to  get  it  any  how,  and  shall  not  inquire  too  curiously  into 
le  authority  from  which  it  proceeded.  We  must  acknowledge, 
however,  that,  since  it  has  been  thus  attested,  in  the  highest 
auarter,  to  be  inexpedient  for  the  Judges  to  appoint  the  forty- 
Bve  Jurors  who  are  to  attend  each  circuit,  this  ought  to  be  regu- 
larly established  by  statute.  For  it  is  impossible  not  to  se^,  that, 
if  tiie  Court,  notwithstanding  long  usage  to  the  contrary,  may 
order  the  Sheriffs  to  name  these  forty-five  jurors  this  selison,  it 
may  reclaim  the  power  of  selecting  them  itself  the  next.  We 
grudge  b&d  times  so  good  a  precedent. 

But  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  regulation  is  beneficial, 
it  is  proper  to  explain  that  this  opinion  rests  far  more  on  the  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  converte^d,  than  on  its  forming  any  complete 
improvement  by  itself.     Its  direct  and  immediate  effect  is  to 
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tbrow  the  nomination  of  the  forty-five  Jurors  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sheriffs.  This  unquestionably  secures  the  great  and 
honourable  object  of  protecting  Judges  from  imputation.  But 
the  advantage  which  -arises  from  this  is  somewhat  impair- 
ed by  the  lulditional,  and  at  present  the  unchecked,  power 
which  is  conferred  upon  the  Sheriffs,  who  are  inferior  and  less 
responsible  persons.  So  long  as  these  officers  had  to  transmit 
lists  containing  forty- five  nanjies  each,  which  were  afterwards  re- 
duced bv  the  Court,  some  security  against  their  partiality  arose 
but  of  tne  very  numbers  they  had  to  send ;  because  it  was  not 
easy  to  collect  so  large  a  portion  of  improper  persons  at  once, 
or  at  least  this  could  be  easily  detected  if  it  were  attempted. 
And,  besides,  though  it  had  not  been  detected,  there  was  always 
the  chance  interposed  between  the  parties  and  injustice,  that 
the  Judge  who  diminished  the  list  might  omit  some  of  the  per- 
sons whose  nomination  had  been  calculated  upon  in  the  county. 
But  when  each  Sheriff  has  only  to  send  a  list  oijifieen  names, 
and  when  he  has  his  whole  county  to  chuse  these  out  of,  and 
where  these  fifteen  must  necessarily  form  part  of  those  who  are 
to  try  each  case,  he  has  plainly  a  prodimous,  and  we  ihink  a 
most  alarming,  power  in  the  formation  of  the  Jury.  In  a  poli- 
tical case,  three  Sheriffs  may,  without  going  out  of  the  rafik  of 
the  most  honourable  and  substantial  person^  secure  a  Jury  of 
the  most  notorious  zealots,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
.  The  easy  way  to  prevent  this  is,  frst^  to  compel  all  Sherifis 
to  keep  an  open  roll  of  all  the  persons  liable  to  serve  within  their 
districts ;  and,  secondly^  to  insist  that  the  successive  sets  of  per- 
acms  who  are  sent  to  try  cases,  shall  be  taken  from  that  roll  by 
rotation.     How  these  rolls  are  to  be  originally  arrayed,  has 

Siven  rise  to  a  slight  difference  of  opinion.  Some  are  for  placing 
le  names  by  ballot — some  by  parishes — ^ahd  some  alphabeti- 
cally. It  is  comparatively  immaterial  which  of  these,  if  any  of 
them,  be  adopted ;  but  in  some  way.  or  other  the  mere  selec- 
tion of  the  Sheriff,  at  every  trisd  or  every  circuit,  ought 
to  be  peremptorily  .excluded ;  and  for  this  purpose,  some  ac- 
cidental arrangement  of  the  roll  at  first,  and  some  recurrence 
to  it  by  rotation  ever  afterwards,  is  indispensable.  With- 
out this,  the  composition  of  every  Jury  is  made  to  depend  on 
tbe  will  of  a  magistrate  paid,  and  liable  to  be  promoted,  by  the 
Crown ;  and  who,  however  respectable  he  may  be,  must  have 
leanings  like  other  men,  and  acts  in  this  matter  utterly  without 
control ;  and  may,  moreover,  always  act  by  a  substitute,  re- 
moveable  at  his  pleasure,  and  who,  from  his  constant  residence 
in  the  shire,  may  easily  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  feel- 
ingt  q(  every  ^uror,  and.is  not  subjectea  to  the  responsibility 
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which  restrahw  those  who  occupy  high  ttations,  and  lire  fai  the 
c?yc  of  the  public. 

We  are  aware  that  a  precaution  has  lately  been  adopted, 
ivhich  is  supposed  to  diminish  the  force  of  this  objection.  After 
the  preceding  regulation  was  introduced  by  the  Court,  a  copy 
of  it  was  traLsmitted  to  each  SherifF,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
ihe  clerk.  In  this  letter,  each  Sheriff  is  informed,  *  That  dieir 
^  Lordships  recommend  to  you  to  make  up,  without  delay,  a  proper 
*  roil  of  the  whole  persons  within  your  county,  who  are  fit  and 
Vqudified  to  serve  as  Jurors;  from  which  roll  the  names  of 
<  those  liable  to  serve  shall  be  taken  in  regular  rotation,  so  as 
'that  the  duty  may  fall  as  equally  as  possible  upon  all  classes 
^ ;  of  the  community,  and  fair  and  impartial  returns  of  Juries  be 
'  effectually  secured. '  In  so  far  as  this  goes,  it  is  a  fair  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  soundness  of  what  we  have  stated,  with 
respect  to  the  danger  of  giving  the  Sheriff  the  range  of  bis 
whole  county  in  selecting  his  fiiceen  men.  But  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  A  mere  epistolary  recommendation  is  utterly  use* 
less.  If  the  thing  be  wrong  or  indifferent,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  judicial  recommendation — but  if  it 
l>e  right  and  important,  it  ou^ht  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  law ; 
and  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  was  left  out  of  the  regulation 
which  the  Court  was  at  that  moment  making  upon  another 
l)ranch  of  the  same  subject.  There  is  good  ground  for  believ« 
ingthat  such  a  recommendation  has  been  often  given  before; 
yet,  if  it  has,  it  is  ouite  notorious  that  it  has  been  very  generally, 
or  almost  universally,  disregarded.  Nothing  therefore  can  jus- 
tify the  giving  the  nomination  to  the  Sheriffi;,  unless  their  right 
of  selecting  be  destroyed,  by  their  being  positively  required 
tp  keep  their  lists  full,  and  then  to  take  their  successive  sets 
of  Jurors  by  rotation.  Without  this,  their  power  of  selec- 
tion must  necessarily  be  abused.  Nor  will  it  do  merely  to  de- 
clare that  tliis  is  the  law.  An  opportunity  ought  to  be  given 
to  every  party,  to  see  that  the  law  has  been  observed  in  his 
case,  by  hi%  having  constant  access  to  the  list* 

ILL  But  supposing  all  this  previous  preparation  to  be  put  upon 
a  right  footings— still  the  great  blot  remains,  of  giving  up  the 
fbrty*iive  jurors  to  the  presiding  judge,  and  letting  him  select 
those  who  are  to  try  each  case.  After  what  we  have  already 
said  about  this  striking  and  indefensible  anomaly,  we  shall  not 
discuss  it  further.  Our  original  views  of  the  dangers  of  such 
a  power,  in  so  far  as  the  parties  are  concerned,  and  of  its 
odiousncss  with  respect  to  the  judge,  from  whom  the  perform- 
f\Mce  of  so  painibl  a  duty  is  required,  have  been  greatly  con- 
fumed  by  all  that  we  have  since  heard  or  thought.     TheTe  were 
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tfioufiands  even  of  intelli^efnt  peojjie  In  our  own  cbaSfry,  wfrp,' 
although  they  always  saw  the  Judge  name  the  Jury,  had  no 
idea  that  he  Was  so  utterly  unchecked  bv  any  thing -rfiat  had 
been  arranged  before  the  prdceedings  reached  that  pSnt,  or  by 
any  control  which  could  then  be  exercised  over  him ;  and  although 
there  were  some  doubts  In  England  as  to  the  best  substitute,* 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a  single  person  there  who  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  the  subject,  who  was  ndt  astonislrcfd  thiat. 
such  a  power  nad  been  so  long  submitted  to. 

But  we  must  now  add,  that  a  strong  additional. reason  a- 
gainst  its  continuance  has  arisen  out  of  the  partial  improye-- 
nients  that  have  been  already  obtained.  When  the  Judge  named 
a  Jury  formerly,  he  did  so  without  being  subjected  to  any  chal- 
lenge. Now,  though  this  was  the  worst  possible  system  for  the 
parties  and  for  justice,  the  absence  of  the  challenge  made  the 
<)ther  part  of  it  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  while  that  part 
lasted,  for  the  dignity  of  the  Court.  The  principle  was,  that 
Che  law  reposed  such  confidence  in  the  Judge,  that  it  not  only 
llllowed  him  to  suggest  who  should  be  the  jurors  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  made  it  illegal  to  doubt,  or  at  least  to  question,  the 
absolute  prof)riety  of  his  choice.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that 
however  the  parties  might  groan  in  spirit,  they  were  obliged  at 
least  to  be  silent;  and  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal  was  preserved 
by  a  sort  of  awful  and  unsearchable  mysteriousness,  in  which  the 
whole  business  was  enveloped.  But  tnis  spell  has  been  broken^ 
and  a  sulky  submission  to  what  they  feel  to  be  gross  injustice, 
is  no  longer  imposed  upon  those  whose  interests  are  at  stake. 
Each  party  may  challenge  five  Jurors  after  the  judge  has  named 
them ;  so  that,  as  there  is  always  at  least  one  accuser  and  an 
Accused,  two*  thirds  of  his  Lordship's  discretion  is  liable  to  be 
peremptorily  set  aside  in  every  case ;  and  where  there  happens^ 
to  be  two  prisoners,  the  whole  fifteen  may  be  ordered  out  of  the 
box,  after  he  has  intimated,  by  his  placing  them  there,  that  in 
his  opinion  they  were  the  very  fittest  persons  to  try  the 
case. 

Now,  though  we  have  no  idea  that  the  challenge  will  ever 
be  exercised  merely  in  order  to  thwart  the  Court,  still,  the  dig- 
nity of  judges  and  the  decorum  of  judicial  establishments  is  so 
essential  for  the  distribution  of  justice,  that  we  do  not  like  to 
see  them  exposed  to  any  interference  which  it  is  easy  to  miscon-^ 
strue  into  a  doubt  of  their  intelligence  or  impartiality.  When 
a  Court  acts  upon  reasons  that  are  openly  stated  and  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  yet  does  not  decide  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  both 
or  of  either  of  the  parties,  ifll  that  is  felt  is,  that  there  was  a  di& 
ference  of  opinion,  in  which  the  latter  were  probably  warped  by 
X\^e\v  interest.    But  wherever  any  judicial  proceeding  is  m^dp  ^ 
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rest  cm  mere  unexplained  discretion^  it  is  essential  that  the  exercise, 
of  that  stranee  and  unaccountable  authority  be  supported  by 
power,  or  at  least  that  it  be  not  set  at  defiance  by  a  discretion 
that  is  equally  peremptory ;  else  an  unseemly  competition  is  di-» 
rectly  instituted,  between  the  Judge,  who  appears  to  the  world 
to  be  struggling  to  carry  a  point,  and  the  party  who  seems  to 
be  struggling  to  disappoint  him.  It  is  in  vain  that  all  this  may 
be  expTuned  on  a  more  respectable  supposition.  So  it  may^ 
But  wnat  will  ordinary  people  say  ?  And  what  must  even  intel- 
ligent people  sometimes  think  ?  Take  a  common  political  case, 
and  suppose  that  a  Judge,  who  is  known  to  approve  of  the  poli- 
ticks of  the  Court,  selects,  from  his  impression  of  the  worthif 
ness  of  all  spch  men,  a  Tory  Jury,  and  that  the  prisoners  chal- 
l/snge  the  whole  of  them ; — or  suppose  that  a  Judge  known  to 
lean  to  the  politicks  of  the  country,  names,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, a  Whig  Jury,  and  all  of  them  are  set  aside  by  the  Crown, 
will  any  thing  prevent  people,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  from 
speculating  upon  these  occurrences,  and  drawing  inferences 
))ostile  to  the  impartiality  of  Judges  ?  These  are,  no  doqbt, 
^uchstone  cases.  But  the  same  thing  must,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, occur  in  every  trial.  No  one  can  observe  a  Judge  select^ 
ing  an  individual  as  an  eminent  Juryman,  and  then  see  that  in- 
dividual set  aside  peremptorily  by  a  party,  without  perceiving  that 
the  bystanders  instantly  begm  to  wonder  how  the  former  could 

Sopose  a  person  so  bad  that  the  latter  could  not  submit  to  him. 
or  does  it  signify  that  it  sometimes  happens  to  be  just  the  re- 
verse, and  that  the  challenge  is  sometimes  exercised  merely  be- 
cause the  Judge  named  too  honest,  or  too  sensible,  a  man ;  for 
in  these  cases,  jt  is  felt  to  be  a  still  more  conspicuous  interference 
^irith  the  judicial  authority,  that  his  choice  is  liable  to  be  defied, 
even  when  he  is  plainly  right.  So  that,  let  it  be  taken  any  way 
It  may,  the  dignity  of  no  Court  was  ever  exposed  to  so  distress- 
ing a  trial  as  when  a  discretionary  selection  is  first  required  to 
be  made  by  a  presiding  judge,  and  then  his  choice  is  subject  to 
be  set  at  nougnt  by  the  mere  nod  of  the  parties.  Accordingly, 
we  are  satisfied  that  some  delicacy  about  offending  the  Court,  or 
exposing  it  to  misconstruction,  will  always  operate  as  a  greaty 
|)ut  improper,  check  against  the  free  exercise  of  the  peremp- 
^nr  challenge,  so  long  as  it  can  only  be  exercised  in  order  to 
^e^at  what  the  Judge  has  done^ 

However,  si^pppsing  all  this  to  be  got  the  better  of,  the  main 
part  of  our  original  objection  still  subsists  with  undiminished 
force.  ^hsLt  objection  ^j,  that  the  parties  were  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  partiality,  ignorance,  or  en*or,  and 
{liat«  in  political  ca$es  especially,  they  were  too  much  in  thg 
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hands  of  persons  named,  and  liable  to, be  promoted,  by  the 
Crown.  Now,  though  the  peremptory  challenges  certainly  do 
something  to  remove  this,  they  do,  at  present,  very  little.  They 
fire  limited  to  five  in  number,  and,  after  these  are  exhausted,  the 
nomination  remains  with  the  Court,  subject  to  no  control  or  cor- 
rection whatever; — so  that  ultimately  the  appointment  of  the  Ju- 
ry still  rests  with  the  presiding  Judge.  And  this  selection,  as 
matters  now  stand,  is  made  out  of  forty-five  men  who  have  been 
previously  brought  together,  in  small  parties,  by  Sheriffs  search- 
ing for  them,  without  any  positive  direction  or  restraint  what- 
ever. This  last  is  one  of  the  worst  preparations  that  can  well 
be  imagined  for  a  fair  and  impartial  Jury.  But  when,  to  all  this^ 
is  added  the  power  which  the  prosecutor  has  of  objecting  pe- 
remptorily to  five  of  the  fifteen  Jurymen  after  the  Judge  has 
named  them,  there  must  be  something  miraculous  in  the  Crown, 
if  it  chuses  to  interest  itself  in  the  matter,  ever  failing  to  set  a 
Jury  on  whom  it  may  rely.  At  present,  the  system  is  perhaps 
worse  than  it  was ;  because  the  mere  possession  of  five  chal- 
lenges by  the  prisoner  is  no  adequate  counterpoise  for  the  ad- 
ditional power  acquired  by  the  Crown,  from  the  possession  of 
the  same  number,  and  from  the  fifteen  Jurors  previously  under- 
going a  double  selection,  by  the  Sheriffs  and  by  the  Judge. 

The  only  way  to  remove  these  objections,  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  mseparable  from  any  system  under  which  the 
Judge  names — and  to  increase  the  authority  of  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice oy  exempting  them  from  suspicicHi,  is  to  leave  the  challenge 
as  it  is,  but  to  adopt  the  other  two  improvements  we  have  sug- 
ffested.  These  are.  Is/,  To  force  the  Sherifis  to  take  the  forty- 
five  persons  by  rotation ;  and,  2dh/,  To  dispense  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  pet^  jury  by  the  Court,  by  introducing  a  ballot  in 
place  of  it 

We  have  been  told,  that  the  great  obstacle,  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  which  we  must  always  look  for  Scottish  politi- 
cal improvement,  to  this  last  and  most  indispensable  change,  was, 
that  the  ballot  was  not  English.  We  certainly  rarely  wish, 
in  matters  touching  justice  or  liberty,  to  go  beyond  the  example 
of  that  country,  where  they  are  best  known  and  practised ;  but 
it  is  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  in  borrowing  political  im- 
provements from  one  country  for  the  use  of  another,  their  ex- 
HCt  forms  must  be  taken,  or  their  spirit  be  renounced.  The 
ballot  is  English  in  the  case  of  High  Treason;  and  it  has 
been  introduced,  with  the  most  perfect  success  into  Scotland, 
in  almost  all  civil  causes  depending  on  facts*  This  forms  a 
sufficient  foundation  in  experience  for  its  application  to  our  or- 
dinary criminal  trials ;  more  especially  as  there  has  confessedly 
no  adequate  sut^titute  hitherto  discovered  for  it.   Nothing 
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can  to  completely  exclude  partiality ;  while  the  incovenience  of 
the  lot  falling  occasionally  on  an  unfit  person,  is  remedied  quiet- 
ly and  in  a  moment,  by  tJie  peremptory  challenge. 

But  if  the  ballot  be  not  Englisn,  it  is  at  least  as  much  so  as 
the  nomination  by  the  Judge,  This  last  is  the  great  evil ;  and 
if  it  cannot  be  cured,  as  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  ballot,  it  ought  to  be  superseded  by  some 
other  device.  We  have  heard  one  other  scheme  proposed, 
which  we  mention,  because,  if  the  ballot  be  not  introduced,  it 
eeems  to  form  the  only  plausible  substitute  for  it  that  has  yet 
been  invented.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  that  the  no- 
Ihination  might  be  left  to  the  clerk,  leaving  him  to  exercise 
his  discretion.  But  nobody  can  know  any  tning  of  Scotland, 
without  seeing  that  this  would  be  the  source  of  the  most  abomi- 
nable and  incorrigible  abuses.  The  proposal  to  which  we  aU 
lude,  however,  is,  xhdX  j^rovided  the  previous  preparation  of  the 
lists  were  perfectly  fair^  it  might  do  to  let  the  clerk  merely  call 
out  the  names,  and  to  take  the  first  fifteen  who  answered,  and 
were  not  challenged,  as  the  Jury ;  and  that  when  there  were 
more  trials  than  one,  the  list  should  be  gone  through  by  rotation 
in  this  way, — it  being  always  understood,  that  a  proportional 
number  of  names  shall  be  so  read  from  each  of  the  lists  return* 
ed  from  the  different  counties.  If  the  ballot,  which  plainly  se- 
cures all  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  without  its  defects,  cannot 
be  obtained,  we  rather  believe  that  this  would  be  the  next  best 
scheme.  It  would  save  the  Court — it  would  diminish  partia- 
lity,— and  it  would  possess  the  great  recommendation  of  making 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Sheriffs  should  make  up  their 
Jists  accurately,  and  operate  upon  them  fairly. 

But  whatever  method  bd  adopted,  it  is  plain  that  the  present, 
system  cannot  stand.  Every  friend  to  justice  must  rejoice  in* 
what  has  been  already  done;  but  his  satisfaction  must  rest 
chiefly  on  the  triumph  which  reason  has  obtained  over  bigotry, 
and  on  the  way  being  now  opened  up  for  the  introduction  of  a 
more  perfect  law  than  we  have  ever  yet  enjoyed.  The  improve- 
ment that  is  desired,  indeed,  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  neces- 
sary, that  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  Court  and  the  Government,' 
now  that  the  prejudices  that  were  excited  have  been  cleared 
away,  can  resist  concurring  in  completing  a  change  which  must 
prove  so  honourable  to  them  both.  We  trust,  liowever,  that 
Mr  Kennedy  will  persevere  till  he  secures  to  his  country  the 
full  measure  of  improvement  which  he  originally  intended  for 
it ;  and  he  may  be  assured  that  his  name  will  be  permanently 
incorporated  with  the  recollection  of  the  most  beneficial  altera- 
tion that  has  ever  ta|ccp  place  in  the  history  of  our  criminal  ju-» 
risprudence. 


1 8tS.         t)i^  dn  Slate  and  Sione  carried  Coa$h^se.  its 
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'1117'e  are  glad  to  observe,  that  ministers  have  at  length 
^^  come  round  to  our  opinion,  and  avowed  their  deter** 
mination  to  give  no  specific  or  artiQcial  aid  to  the  agricul- 
turists, and  to  afford  them  no  relief,  except  what  they  may 
derive,  in  common  with  the  other  classes,  from  a  reduction 
of  taxation.  Our  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  strengthen 
this  judicious  determination^  by  showing,  in  as  few  words  as  pos--' 
slble,  how  a  very  material  relief  may  be  afforded  to  the  agri- 
ealturifits,  and  the  community  in  general,  by  the  repeal  of  a 
tax,  which,  though  extremely  partial  and  oppressive  in  its  oper-' 
altion,  yields  only  an  inconsiderable  revenue. 

We  should  suspect,  from  the  supineness  of  the  public  on- 
the  subject,  that  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  all  stones 
and  slates  used  in  the  building  ana  covering  of  houses,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  are,  when  carried  by  sea,  from  one  port 
of  the  kingdom  to  another,  loaded  with  an  ad  valorem  duty' 
of  no  less  than  26/.  8s.  per  cent !  That  such  a  tax  should' 
ever  have  been  imposed,  is  matter  of  astonishment.  In  form- 
ing our  opinion  upon  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  agitate  the  ques« 
tion,  whether  slate  or  stone  be  a  fit  ooject  of  taxation ;  for 
^ere  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that,  if  taxed  at  all,  the  tax  ought  to 
be  equally  and  impartially  levied.  This  is  too  plain  and  in-^ 
controvertible  a  position  to  require  to  be  substantiated  by  argu- 
ment. But  the  duty  in  question,  instead  of  being  laid  indiscri- 
minately on  all  descriptions  of  slate  and  stone,  is  only  laid' 
on  txikat  is  carried  hy  sea;  and  seems  really  to  have  been' 
intended  to  act  as  a  premium  for  cutting  up  and  incumber- 
ing the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  every  large  town  with  stone 
earts !  It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  the  superior  facilities  of 
water-carriage  are  sufficient,  notwithstanding  the  duty,  to  en- 
able the  proprietors  of  quarries  on  the  «eacoast  to  withstand' 
the  competition  of  those  in  the  interior.  But  why  endeavour, 
by  means  of  a  duty,  to  render  an  improved,  and  naturally  cheap- 
er conveyance,  as  expensive  as  one  that  is  naturally  dearer  ? 
Why  deprive  the  public  of  the  power  of  purchasing  their  build- 
ing materials  from  such  of  their  fellotaysubjects  (foreigners  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  question)  as  would  furnish  them  at  the 
lowest  price?  The  principle  of  this  tax  is  completely  at  va- 
riance with  every  principle  of  improvement;  and,  if  general- 
ly acted  upon,,  would  efK^ctuaily  check  all  melioration  of  any 
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sort  whatever.     In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  statement  is  alto- 

f;ether  fallacious.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  26/.  8s.  per  cent., 
evied  oh  the  value  of  the  slate  or  stone  at  the  place  of  importf 
after  its  prime  cost  has  been  augmented  by  the  expenses  of 
freight,  harbour  dues,  &c.  could  not  really  be  n^eant  to  equalize 
the  cost  of  carrying  slates  and  stones  by  land  or  sea,  but  to  put 
an  entire  stop  to  the  latter  conveyance ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that,  with  respect  to  stone  at  least,  it  has  been  very  nearly 
successful.  With  the  exception  of  some  public  work^,  >vhere 
the  duty  was  generally  remitted,  very  few  buildings  have  hi- 
therto been  erected  of  sea-borne  stone.  The  oppressiveness  of 
the  duty  has  given  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  market  to  those 
who  can  convey  their  stone  by  knd,  and  has,  in  consequence, 
enabled  them  to  charge  much  higher  prices. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  injustiee  and 
partiality  of  this  tax  is  still  more  apparent.     All  the  ports  In- 
cluded in  the  jurisdiction  of  one  collection  of  the  customs,  are 
considered  as  making  only  07ie  port;  and  the  effect  of  this 
regulation  is,  that  slate  and  stone  may  be  carried  coastwise, 
tjbroughout  the  whole  extent  of  one  of  these  districts,  free 
of  all  duty  whatever.     For  example,  stone  may  be  carried  a 
distance  of  nearly  ybr/y  miles,  free  of  duty,  along  the  coast  of 
Fife :  Nay,  so  arbitrary  is  this  arrangement  of  the  ports,  that  Fife 
stone  may  be  sent  a  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  across  the 
Frith  to  West  Lothian,  where  there  happens  to  be  no  demand 
for  it ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  cannot  be  sent  five  miles  across 
the  Frith  to  Leith,  where  it  is  in  great  demand,  and  where, 
I;>ut  for  the  prohibition,   it  would   be  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  pther  stone  I     We  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  partial,   unjust,  and  contradictory  regulation? 
On  what  ground  are  the  proprietors  of  slate  and  stone  permitr 
ted  to  convey  them  by  sea,  from  one  port  to  another,  in  the 
fame  collection  of  customs,  and  not  in  every  collection  ?     What 
would  be  thought  of  a  regulation,  enabling  cottons  to  be  sold  in 
every  part  of  Lancashire  free  of  duty,  and  prohibiting  their  con- 
veyance to  any  other  county,  except  on  payment  of  an  ad  valo^ 
rem  duty  of  26/.  8s^  per  cent.  ?    Yet,  it  is  plain  that  such  a  re- 
gulation would  not  be  in  any  respect  more  objectionable  in 
principle,  than  the  existing  regulation  respecting  slate  and 
stone.    Nor  is  this  all  its  absurdity:    For  at  the  same  time 
that  we  exclude  all  slates  and  stones  carried  by  sea  from  our  own 
markets,  we  permit  them  to  be  exported  Jree  of' all  duiy^  to 
(Sweden,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Jhe  injury  ^qne  tp  the  public  b^  the  (luty  in  question,  is  ^tif) 
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greater  thaii  that  which  is  done  to  the  proprietors  of  quarries 
on  the  seacoast.  Sea-borne  stone  is  used  at  this  moment, 
though  to  a  very  limited  extent  certainly,  in  the  towns  on  the 
seacoast;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  so  used,  notwithstanding  th^ 
very  great  increase  of  price  caused  by  the  duty,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would  allow  it  to  be  sold 
for  such  a  diminished  pricey  as  would  occasion  a  material  sav- 
ingof  expense. 

The  partial  operation  and  pernicious  effect  of  the  duty  is  e- 
pecially  felt  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  destitute  of 
slate  and  free-stone  quarries.'    It  is  there  for  the  most  part  im- 
possible to  erect  comfortable  dwelling-houses,  bridges,  and  other 
public  buildings,  without  having  recourse  to  sea-borne  stone,  or 
to  cover  them  with  slates,  without  importing  them  by  sea.     A 
heavy  burden  is  thus  artificially  imposed  on  particular  districts, 
from  which  other  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  quarries  are  entirely 
exempted ;  and  a  very  great,  and,  in  many  cases,  an  insuperable 
obstacle,   is  in  consequence  presented  to  the  completion  of  the 
most  necessary  improvements.     A  striking  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred not  long  since  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  When  the  mag- 
nificent bridge  over  the  Dee,  near  Kirkcudbright,  was  first  pro- 
jected, it  was  supposed  that  granite  for  its  construction  might 
be  obtained  free  of  duty  from  Creetown ;  but  it  was  speedily 
ascertained,  that  though  Creetown  was  situated  in  the  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  it  belonged  to  the  Wigton  collection  of  cus- 
toms, and  that,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  import  from 
it  a  single  block  pf  granite  for  the  execution  of  this  great  pub- 
lic improvement,  without  paying  the  prohibitory  duty  \     ThilJ 
had  well  nigh  caused   the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  bridge  was  constructed  of  softer  ston^^ 
brought  from  Arran  and  Dumfriesshire ;  the  charge  on  account 
of  the  duty  being  partially  compensated  by  the  greater  ease 
with  which  the  stone  was  wrought.    That  persons  are  thus  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  inferior  materials,  is  indeed  one  of  the  worst 
effects  of  the  duty  in  question.     And  however  much  we  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  appearance  of  Edinburgh,  no  person 
who  ha&seen  any  of  the  buildings  constructed  of  the  best  sea- 
borne stone  can  possibly  doubt,  that,  had  such  stone  only  been 
used,  the  appearance  of  the  city  would  have  been  much  im- 
proved.    In  the  towns  where  the  quarries  in  the  vicinity  are  not 
«o  good  as  at  Edinburgh,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking. 

This  tax  presses  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  agriculturists; 
and  it  is  easy  to  show  why  it  should  be  so.     There  are  ex« 
tremety  few  districts  in  which  the  slutes  used  in  the  covering 
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of  liouses  are  not  conveyed  by  sea ;  and,  owing  tq  the  greater 
extent  of  the  roofs  of  farm-buildings  which  may,  on  an  aver- 
age, be  taken  at  five  or  six  times  the  extent  of  the  roqf  qf  cm 
ordinary  dweUing-kousef  the  duty  comes  to  be  a  most  important 
element  in  the  expense  of  their  construction,  and  operates  as  a 
very  heavy  burden  either  on  the  landlord  or  the  tenant.  We 
unaerstand  that  slate  work,  including  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
slates,  but  the  nails,  lime  and  wages  of  the  workmen,  is  exe^ 
cuted,  at  present,  for  about  6A  lOs*  a  rood,  of  which  sum  the 
-duty  amounts  to  17s.,  or  to  one- seventh  part  of  the  whole  exr 
pense.  And  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  stones  requisite 
for  the  construction  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  angles  of  the 
farm-buildings,  and  sometimes  for  the  construction  of  the  whole 
buildings,  have  to  be  brought  by  sea,  the  duty  on  them,  and 
the  slate  duty,  add  very  greatly  to  their  cost* 

The  oppressiveness  oi  these  duties  is  unquestionably  a  prin* 
cipal  cause  why  the  very  inferior  and  less  comfortable  covering 
pf  tile  is  still  so  very  generally  used  in  districts  into  which  slates 
might  easily  he  imported.  And  though  there  were  no  other 
fmd  more  important  considerations  why  the  duties  in  question 
should  be  abolished,  we  think  that  every  minister  who  has  ever 
been  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Downing- Street,  or  whose  eye  is 
not  altogether  insensible  to  the  charms  of  rural  scenery,  would 
be  willing,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  sum,  to  take 
away  the  existing  inducement  to  deform  the.  appearance  of  the 
country,  by  studding  it  with  farm-houses  and  buildings  covered 
with  red  and  dirty>looking  tiles. 

This  tax  has  another  inconvenience  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  Vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade  are  frequent*- 
ly  obliged,  in  passing  from  one  port  to  another,  to  take  on  board 
ballast;  and  were  it  not  for  the  operation  of  the  duties  in  ques^ 
tion,  they  might,  on  sailing  from  ports  where  there  are  quarries, 
take  on  board  slate  and  stone,  on  the  sale  of  which  they  would 
realize  a  profit.  The  Legislature  has  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  this  remark ;  for  vessels  are  allowed  to  import  Aberdeen  gra^ 
nite,  and  other  stone  used  in  paving  the  streets  of  London^  eU 
ther  as  an  entire  cargo,  or  as  ballast,  into  the  Thames,  free  of 
duty.  But  why  not  allow  stones  and  slates  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
all  purposes,  to  be  freely  imported  into  London,  Liverpool,  and 
all  other  ports  ?  Why  acknowledge  the  existence  of.  tne  abuse^ 
and  correct  it  in  one  case,  without  correcting  it  in  all  cases? 
*  Every  tax  ought,  *  says  Dr  Smith,  *  to  be  so  contrived,  as  to 

<  take  out,  and  keep  out,  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  as  little 

<  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  trea<t 
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\  sury  of  the  9tAte. '  But  the  duty  in  question  is  in  direct  op* 
position  to  this  maxim.  It  injures  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
and  entails  a  heavy  tVurden  on  the  agriculturists,  in  particular  dls- 
^'icts,  and,  generally,  on  all  classes  of  the  community,  without 
putting  any  tnin^  considerable  into  the  coffers  of  the  state.  It  is 
at  once  oppressive,  unequal,  and  unproductive.  It  has  not  ope* 
rated  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  prohibition.  Its  real  effect  has  been  to 
destroy  the  public  roads,  by  forcing  the  employment  of  carts  and 
waggons  in  the  conveyance  of  slates  and  stones,  and  to  oblige 
the  people  to  recuj  to  inferior  and  more  costly  materials.  TEq 
subjoined  account  (Par.  Papers,  No.  161.  Sess.  1822.)  shows, 
that  the  total  produce  of  the  slate  and  stone- duty  in  England 
and  Scotland,  from  1815  to  1821,  both  inclusive,  has  hard- 
ly ever  amounted  to  60,000/.  in  any  one  year,  and  has  frequent- 
ly been  little  more  than  half  that  sum  !  The  stone-duty  in  Scot- 
land has  never  amounted  to  <3000/.  a  year ;  and  this  miserable 
pittance  has  principally  been  derived  from  the  duties  levied  on 
the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  piers  and  other  buildings 
of  public  utility  to  which  Government  have  lent  their  aid  I  We 
dery  any  one  to  produce  another  instance,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  of  a  tax  so  remarkable  for  every  quality  which' 
a  tax  ought  not  to  possess. 

Official  Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Duty  on  Slates  and  Stones 
carried  coastTnise  in  Great  Britain^  from  1815  to  1821,  both 
inclusive. 


t 

1815. 

ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

Slates. 

Stones. 

SiMes. 

Stones. 

L/1 5,005 

L.20,461 

L.6,398 

L.1,614' 

1816. 

13,726 

23,040 

6,743 

1»199^ 

1817. 

11,542 

18,273 

5,474 

1,4S2. 

1818* 

14,597 

14,864 

5,516 

1,277 

1819. 

22,800 

19,286 

6,201 

1,883 

182a 

26,598 

24,906 

8,140 

2,716 

1821, 

25,083 

29,322 

6,429 

2,612 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  by  the  apologists  of  this  duty— 
for  however  oppressive  and  unproductive,  every  tax  is  sure  to 
have  its  apologists— that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  productive^ 
but  to  prevent  the  use  of  sea-borne  slates  and  stones  from  su- 
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perseding  the  use  of  bricks  and  tiles,  which  pay  a  duty  of  from 
SOOjOOol.  to  400,000/.  a  year  !  But  the  existence  of  onef 
abuse  can  never  be  a  reason  why  it  should  be  bolstered  np  by 
another.  The  true  way  is,  to  put  them  both  down;  anra,  itt 
the  present  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  orick  and  tile  duty  might  be  made  without  difficulty,  a!nd 
would  be  a  considerable  boon.  Besides,  it  should  be  recollect* 
ed,  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  brick  and  tile  duty  aref 
paid  by  London  and  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  there  can  be 
no  good  reason  why  a  partial  and  heavy  burden  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  other  districts  of  the  country,  merely  that  the 
builders  of  London,  may  be  compelled  to  use  bricks, and  tiles^' 
rather  than  stones  and  slates.  This  might  be  much  more  easily 
and  directly  accomplished,  by  simply  forbidding  the  importa- 
tion of  stones  and  slates  into  the  Thames,  unless  they  pay  the 
present  duty.  Why  force  the  people  of  Edinburgh  and  Gias^ 
gow  to  use  one  kind  of  stone  in  preference  to  another,  bdcauise 
ministers  think  it  advisable  that  the  Londoners  should  use  no  stone 
at  all  ?  Let  the  cause  be  proportioned  to  the  effect  to  be  pro* 
duced — let  ministers,  if  they  will,  exclude  sea-borne  stones  antl 
slates  from  London  and  such  other  parts,  if  there  be  any^  other^ 
*where  brick  and  tile  must  be  used  in  their  absence ;,  but  do  not 
let  them  exclude  them  from  those  ports  where  their  jexclusion 
merely  gives  a  monopoly  of  the  market  to  the  proprietors  of  stones 
iind  slates  carried  by  land.  To  do  this,  is  wantonly  and  gra- 
tuitously'to  inflict  a  grievous  injury  on  the  public,  without  h&Xe* 
fitting  tne  revenue  in  the  slightest  degree. 

We  have  seen,  with  very  great  satisfiaction,  the  <^ecIarationst 
in  favour  of  the  freedom  of*  trade  and  agMnst  all  restrictive  re- 
ffulations,  in  the  ministerial  .pamphlet  published  previously  ta 
Uie  meeting  of  Parliament  We  trust  ministers  were  sincere 
i^  making  these  declarations;  and,  if  so,  the. discriminating 
duty  on  Eaft  India  sugar,  to  which  we  have  called  the. public 
attention  in,  another  article,  and  the  duty  on  slates  and  dtones* 
carried  coastwise,  cannot  long  survive.  The  discusspn  of  thiesef 
questions  will  bring  tb^  professions  of  ministers  to  the  test; 
and  will  show  whether  they  are  really  impressed  with  a  convic- 
tion of  their  truth,  and  are  determined  to  act  upoQ  them ;  or. 
idbether  they  have  used  them  merely  as  a  gloss,  to  give  the* 
semblance  of  liberality  to  arguments  m  favour  of  the  nxost  of- 
fensive and  injurious  parts  of  the  restrictive  system. 
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T  is  our  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  4ay  before  our 
readers,  a  short  statement  of  sudi  facts  and  arguments  as 
may  enable  them  to  estimate  the  justice  of  the  war  now  threat- 
ened by  the  Ultra  Royalists  of  France  i^atnst  Spain ;  the  conr 
sistency  of  the  principles  of  that  Ssiction  with  tbe^general  rules  of 
the  law  of  nations,  or  even  with  any  exception  from  thoM  rules 
which  has  been  acted  on  without  umversal  reprobation  in  ciriliz- 
ed  times ;  the  influence  of  the  success  of  such  a  war  on  the  in- 
dependence of  states,  and  the  circumstances  which  would  ren- 
der that  success  more  formidable  to  the  secmnty  of  Great 
Britain  than  to  that  of  any  other  Ekiropean  state.   ' 

By  the  abdications  extorted  at  Bayonne  in  May  1808,  from 
Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  Spaniards  who  took  up 
arms  for  the  independence  of  their  country,  were  left  without 
legitimate  authority,  and  indeed  without  acknowledged  leaders* 
Local  and  general  juntas  very  irregularly  appomted,  and  often 
not  very  wdl  composed,  were  neither  able  to  oive  the  appear- 
ance of  legality,  nor  the  advantage  of  union,  to  the  heroic  efibrts 
of  the  Spanish  people.  This  defect  was  the  subject  of  triumph 
to  their  enemies,  and  of  Aeesg  regret  to.  their  friends.  In  th^ 
midst  of  their  enemies,  and  at  the  season  of  their  utmost  dis**- 
tress,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  refbised  to  acknowledge  their  tidift 
to  be  parties  to  any  nM[ociati<m,  and  would  call  them  by  no 
other  name  than  <  the  IirauRGENTS  op  Spain.'*  But  thefar 
disunion  and  want  of  cbiefii  were  viewed  with  other  eyes  by  Lord 
Wellesley;  who,  though  be  bad  wielded  with  a  vigorous  hand^ 
the  force  of  an  absdate  oKmarchy,  had  too  much  wisdom  not  to 
discover  that  liber^  alone  was  the  source  of  union  and  obe- 
dience, as  well  as  of  energy  and  valour,  to  a  people  struggling 
for  independence.  By  him,  during  his  embassy  to  Spain,  Uie 
calling  together  of  the  Cortes  appears  (o  have  been  first  propos- 
ed, f  for  the  purpose  of  redreteing  grievances  and  reforming 
abuses,  as  well  as  that  of  providing  for  the  public  defence.  That 
assembly,  convoked  by  the  Regency,  met,  after  several  delays,  in 
September  1810,  at  Cadiz,  men  almost  the  only  spot  in  the 
Spanish  territory  which  was  not  occupied  by  foreign  force.    Its 

*  Note  of  Count  Romanaoff  to  Mr  Secretary  Canning.  Paris, 
S8th  November  1808. 

f  Despatch  from  Marquis  Wellesley  to  Mr  Secretary  Camiing. 
Seville,  15tb  September  1809. 
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oompoiiidon  was  very  popular;  as  was  natand,  fai  a  body  whose 
chief  iiiiictioB  was  tb  excite  popular  sf^irit,  and  in  a  doimuy 
where  the  only  examples  of  timidity  or  treachery  were  to  bic 
found  among  the  higher  orders.  In  the  eye  of  every  true 
f^aniardy  thedortes  becsoie  Uie  only  lawful  power  of  the  mOh- 
oarchy.^  Assucb,  their  commands  were  obeyed,  and  their  an- 
Ifaority  acknowledged.  The  R^enqr,  whom  they  superseded^ 
gave  up  their  power  without  a  murmur.  The  two  successive 
Iregencies  whom  they  nominated,  were  obejred  as  the  executive 

f>vennnent  of  the  monarchy  by  all  but  the  partisans  of  France* 
be  constitution  was  promulgated  by  tbeir  au^rity  in  March 
1818,  and  was  ^received  as  we  fundamental  law  wherever  the 
French  arms  did  not  silence  the  public  voice.  That  it  contain^* 
tA  some  language  capable  of  mischievous  misconcq)tion^  and 
that  it  did  not  provide  stifficient  means  of  conciliating  those 
dasses  who  derived  a  powerful  influence  from  property  and 
opinion;  that  it  did  not  enough  maintain  the  authority  of  die  deli* 
berate  judgment  of  the  people  over  their  hasty  and  transient 
passions,  may  be  admitted,  without  involving  censure  on  tb^ 
{eaders  of  the  Cortes,  and  certainly  without  am>rding  anv  infer*- 
ence  that  these,  or  that  any  constitational  defects^  sbmla  be  re» 
snedied  under  the  terror  of  foreign  bayonets.  If  every  error  in 
legislation  were  to  be  punished  by  a  perpetual  forfeiture  of  a 
nation's  title  to  liberty,  no  free  government  could  be  establish^ 
ed  among  men.  The  most  excusable  of  all  errors,  is  a  disposH 
4io&  in  the  founders  of  freedom,  to  fly  to  the  greatest dbtanoe 
from  the  institutions  which  had  formerly  been  the  instruments 
ef  oppressions..  In  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spaing  the  strongs 
est  declarations  of  the  rights  of  the  nation  were  politically  ne* 
ceisaryto  invalidate  the  acts  into  which  the  imprisoned  King 
might  have  been  betrayed.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  be* 
came  the  only  safeguard  of  the  independence  of  the  monarchy.  ^ 
*  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the  constituti-* 
on,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  authority  more  legitimate  than 
that  of  those,  who  framed  it.  They  were  not  a  revcdutiodary 
assembly.  After  conquest  had  destroyed  all  lawful  power  in 
Spain^  the  Cortes  were  cfidled  together  to  give  their  country  a 
regular  government  To  restore  internal  order,  and  .to  secure 
national  independence^  were  the  olcgects  of  their  :convocation. 
By  preserving  a  national  government  for  the  people,  they  also 
preservedacrownfiortheKing*  An  author!^  thus  originatingand 
thus  sanctioned  by  the  obedience  of  all  true  Spaniards,  was  recog- 
nised also  by  all  those  foreign  states  who  were  not  subject  to  the 
dominatioQ  of  France.  England  indeed  had  very  early  recognised 
a  government  which  had  tor  less  pretensions  to  he  considered  as 
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Xfltional than  tbe  Cortes.  So  early  as  the  4 A  of  J«tfy  1 808,  an 
Ckder  of  Coundl  was  issued,  <Mrecting  all  hostilities  against  Spaiie 
to  cease,  in  consequence  •*  of  the  glorious  ^ffi^s  of  the  SpanisA 
nation  to  ike^dehverance  of  tkeir' anmtiy  Jrom  the  wfurpatkn  oft 
France,  and  of  the  assc^ances  ivkich  H.  M^  had  reeemd  from 
pev&ralprooinces^of  Spain  of  tkei¥  amkeMe^  ditpo^iom  tefwarda 
fids  kingdom.^  In  NoYember  and  December  of  lbefoUowtng> 
year,  Englandt  claimed  a  place  in  any  congress  which  should  be 
assembled,  for  t^e  representatioR  of  those^  whom  Alexander,  hi 
concert  widi  NapoleoRy  called  ^  The  Iksurgents  of  Sj^ain.  ^ 
It  is  now  well  knowA  that  Alexander,  in  spite  of  dl  the  ten-i 
der  ami  enthusia^c  attachment  for  Napoleon,  of  which  he 
made  so  extravagmt  and  ridiculous  a  display' at  ErfiEtrt,  had^ 
bargained  at  ihat  interview  for  a  i^iare  in  an  intended  partition? 
•f  Tnrkey  as  the'  price  of  his  oonoivuice  at  the  conquest  of 
Spain.  On  the  14tb  of  January  1809,  l^  treaty  of  Lettd(»f 
Was  c^nduded  between  his  BritaAnic  Majesty  and  the  Supreme 
Junta  of  Spain,  containing  the  important  stipulation^  that  Great 
Britain  ^  never  would  acknowledge  luiy  King  of  Spain  bat  Ser^ 
^  dinand  II.  and  his  heirs^  or  sitch  lafmfidf  suceess»r  as  theSpoi^ 
^  nish  maion  should  acknaxkdgep*  *  .       ..  .     ^ 

'  These  acts  were  mudi  more  thim  a  recognition  of  the  li^^ 
iSmaey  of  idhe  Junta  ;•  they^ere  contmued  towarcb  ifae  R^fenoy^ 
A|id,  by  necessary  consequence^  impli^  a  reco^ttom  of  the 
Cortes,  which  the  Regency  had  convedced.  Tm  aUiance  waa 
Accordingly  maintamed  and  confirmed  under  that  assemUv; 
afid  an  occasion  ar^e  in  which  England  made  an  express  «ies 
duration  of  its  legithnate  and  supreme  authority.  In  answer 
to  a  proposal  tor  negociation  in  Aprit  181^,  by<  M*  Maret, 
on  the  part  of  Napolecm,  be  was  informed  that  England  oould 
not  consent  to  any* treaty^  in.whicb  it  was*  not  adcnowledged' 
tliat  *  the  Royal  authority  in  Spain  waa^i^eeted  in'the^legitiniate' 
«  sovereign  Ferdinand  VII.  •  and  ^bis  hein^  and  ii9^  He  extram 
1  ofrdmaxy  assembly  of  the  Cortes^  MOxtfuoested  with  thepcrmers  i^. 
*  g&oemment  in  t/mt  kingdom. '  f  Another  still  more  solenm  re- 
cognition of  their  govemmmit  followed,  which  recent  events 
have  rendered  very  memorable.  On  the  20th  of  July  1812,  when^ 
Kapoleon  appeared  to  be  making  a  triumphant  entry  into,  Rus-. 
9ia  with  all  the  nations  and  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  in*  his 
tn^,-^beforo  he  badexperimced  disaster,  and  wben  there  waa 
no  reasonable  prospect  ct  a  reverse^  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
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Weliki  Tjodki  b«titreen  the  Emperof  of  Ruasia  liiid  the' Cortes 
of  Spain,  of  which  the  third  article  deserves  to  be  cited  at* 
length,  ^  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  acknow*- 
ledges  the  legitimacy  of  the  general  and  extraordinary  assem^ 
hbf  of  the  Cortes  held  at  Cadizj  as  well  as  the  comstitution* 

WHICH  THEY  HAVE   DECREED  AND  SANCTIONED. '  *      Whether 

this  Stipulation  amounted  to  a  guarantee,  might  be  a  question ; 
but  certainly  no  event  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  itot  even  in  the 
History  of  the  Partition  of  Poland,  could  have  prepared  us  to 
expect,  that,  only  ten  years  after,  Russia  should  represent  the  ex« 
istence  of  this  very  constitution  as  a  reason  for  breaking  off  all 
intercourse  with  Spain,  and  almost  as  a  ground  of  war  against 
that  country.  The  reasons  by  which  this  inconsistency  has  been 
attempted  to  be  explained  are  more  monstrous  than  the  fact  itself^ 
Ina  supplementary  despatch  fromVeronatoM.Balgari  atMadrid^ 
Count  Nesselrode  attempts  to  vindicate  his  master  from  the 
Aarge  of  inconsistency,  on  three  grounds.  1.  It  was  necessary 
for  Russia,  in  i8i2^  to  form  an  alTiatice  with  the  Cortes  against 
France,  the  common  enemy  of  both ;  which  is  certainly  a  most 
•xtracHrdinary  reason  for  breaking  the  alliance ;  and  to  which  i^ 
may  be  answered,  that  the  recognition  of  a  Constitution  is  na 
necessary  or  ordinary  part  of  an  alliance  with  a  Oovernment, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  act  on  th6 
part  of  Russia^  strongly  binding  her  conduct,  and  irrevocably, 
j^edging  her  approbation  of  the  Constitution  recognised.  ?« 
The  Russian  Minister  alleges,  that  the  Constitation  being  only 
provittcmd,  and  dependent  on  the  assent  of  Ferdinand,  the 
guarantee  was  provisional  also,  and  was  annulled  by  his  dis* 
aent.  But  the  fact  assumed  in  this  argument  is  notoriously 
&Ise.  The  Constitution  of  the  Cortes  was,  and  purported  to 
be,  indqiendent  of  the  King's  assent,  insomueh  that  his  accept** 
ance  of  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  f 
The  assumption  is  not  only  at  variance  with  truth,  but  with  the 
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t  <  The  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  right  of  establishing  the  Jundamental  laws  belongs 
EXCLiysivfiXYfofA^  NATION.  '--^Spanish  Constitut.  title  i.  c.  1.  art.  3. 

*  Tlie  King,  on  his  accession,  and  if  he  be  a  minor  when'he  corned 
to  exercise  his  government,  shall  take  an  oath  before  the  Cortes 
to  observe,  and  cause  to  be  observed,  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy. ' — Id.  tit.  iv.  c.  v.  art.  172. 

*  The  Cortes  may  exclude  from  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  such 
individuals  as  have  done  acts  for  which  they  deserve  to  lose  the 
Crown. '— -Ztf.  art.  181. 


context  of  tbe  despatch,  "in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  dedatred  to  be  one  of  the  intolerable  faults  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;--^a  principle  which  formed  a  part- of  it  in  1612,  which 
necessarily  rendered  it  independent  of  the  King's  assent,  and 
which,  after  being  solemnly  recognised  as  legitimate  at  Weliki 
Louki,  is  represented  by  we  same  Government  at  Verona  as  a 
ground  for  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Spain.  As  an  aggra- 
vation of  this  reasoning.  Count  Nesselrode  is  not  ashamed  to 
lay  down  the  abominable  principle,  that  the  positive  and  abso- 
lute words  of  the  treaty  of  1812  contained  ^  an  implied  resenf»> 
*  ation  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  express  I '  3.  Sensible  of 
the  vanity  of  these  pretexts,  the  Russian  Minister  concludes  his 
despatch,  by  avowing  a  doctrine  of  which  the  adoption  would 
tear  up  by  the  roots  all  faith  between  nations.  ^  Even  suppose 
^  ing,  ^  says  he,  ^  that  the  nullity  did  not  exist,  his  Imperial 
^  Majesty  cannot  recognise  any  law  but  that  of  the  welfare  cf 
^  Spain  /  and  this  is  the  only  okx  which  he  is  resolved  to 
^  follow  I '  It  is  certain  that  this  principle,  if  admissible^ 
must  extend  to  all  treaties;  and  that  it  would  raider  all  treaties 
nugatory.  The  guarantee  of  a  Constitution,  at  least  against 
foreign  attack,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  legitunate 
object  of  treaty.  But  according  to  the  new  jurists  of  ]j94issi% 
their  Sovereign,  after  having  made  a  treaty  to  that  efiect,  maj^ 
as  soon  as  he  changes  bis  opinion  or  bis  language, '  send  an 
army  for  the  destruction  of  the  C<mstitution  which  he  guanuw 
teed,  on  the  principle,  or  under  the  pretence,  that  he  no  longer 
thinks  it  conducive  to  the  wel&re  of  the  nation  which  has  ^t»- 
blished  it  I 

On  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  subversion  of  the 
Constitution  in  )814,  we  forbear  to  remark,  for  reasons  idiich 
the  present  situation  of  Spain  will  suggest  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader.  The  necessity  of  the  argument,  however,  requires  it 
to  be  stated,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  military  forces  without 
^ven  the  pret^t  of  legal  or  civil  forms;  and  diat  the  absolute 
monarchy,  which  conquest  and  national  opinion  had  eradicated^ 
was  planted  with  open  violence  in  its  stead.  It  was  a  transac- 
tion which  had  every  character  of  manifest  usurpation;  and  it 
must  be  deemed  to  oe  so  by  all  who  do  not  hold,  that  usurpa- 

The  Prince  of  Asturias  must  take  the  same  oath  at  the  age  of  14 
Id.  art.  212. 

These,  and  many  other  articles  which  equally  disprove  the  all^:a« 
tion  of  Count  Nesselrode,  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  Constitution  pro- 
mulgated at  Cadiz  on  the  19th  March  1812,  four  months  before  thp 
(reaty  of  Weliki  Louki. 
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tkn^cin  be  oommilted  only  aninst  a  Kiilg^«-a'do6ti1iie  which) 
however  if;  may  be  professed  by  those  who  have  the  fear  of  Si^ 
beria  before  their  eyes,  mi|st  be  reprobated  not  only  in  all  free 
States  but  in  all  those  civilized  monarchies  which  observe  fixed 
laws»^  In  such  couniries»  the  best  security  of  hereditary  roy^ 
jdty  isy  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  esta- 
•Uisbments  snd  instituticMis  which  are  created  by  the  fiindamen- 
4al  laws. 

The  Spanidi  array^  who  appeared  to  have  cali^t  the  ^Mrit 
4»f  liberty,  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  early  repented 
their  fatal  and  criminal  participation  m  the  destruction  of  the 
Coasttttttion)  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Cortes.    Between  1814 
and  1820,  sevarid  partial  revolts  of  the  soldiery  dhowed  that  the 
•remedy  was  likely  to  arise  in  the  same  quarter  with  the  disease. 
In  the  beffinning  of  die  fear  1820,  the  Clonstitation  was  r^ 
^omd  by  the  anny  assembled  at  Cadiz  to  be  embarked  against 
<Animca.    Their  example  was  followed  by  the  people,  as  weH 
jw.the  soldiery  throughout  Spun;  and  the  Constitution  waft 
«ooB.  after  adopted  by  the.  Kingv  witb  as  much  appearance  <£ 
wnieerity  as  usually  attends  the  consent  of  an  absolute,  monarch 
fto^lifiiitations  on  bis  power.    The  friends  of  liberty  mi^ht  no 
jdoiibt  lament,    that  evjen  the  restoration  of  a   Constitution 
fSbould  have  origittattd  with  the  army5  though  they  listened 
iWitb  the  utmost  indignation  to  the  same  objection  when  it  came 
•from  the.mouths^of  Siose  who  prompted  or  vindicate,  or  abet- 
■ted  the 'employment  of  military  force  for  the  subversion  of  the 
<«8Biec Constitution.    The.  advantage  of  a  regular  and  legal  syeK 
tem  was  so  great  and  obvious,  that  all  discussion  of  the  &ults  of 
ftile  CoDstitiHicin,  and  ill  attempts  to  reform  them^'  would  have 
ibeen.  im|»rudent  and  unreasonaole  at.  the  moment  of  the  Restd- 
ndon.    Even  the  United  States  of  America,  for  several  years 
jafter  thepepea^  preserved  that  rude  scheme  of  association  which 
jtitey  had  hastily  formed  at  the  be^ning  of  the  wiur,  and  bt  a 
rptoper  season  fouhd .  qo  difficulty  in  strengtheniifg  their  execuv- 
,  4h^  ffOTerntnenti^  and  fastening  the  bands  of  their  un^on.    Men 
-of  all  opinions  must  agree  with  Lord  Liverpool,  that  there 
:Xiever  was  an  extensive  political  change  attended  with  less  vio« 
-knee  or  blopdsh^d  than  the  Spanish  Revolution,  during  the 
last,  three  vears.     Whoever  recurs  to  the  unsuspected  testl* 
|iiony  x}f  Mr  Southey,  will  f)nd,  that  the  popular  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  Spaniards  on  occasion  of  the  French  usurpation 
.in  1^)8,  were  at  least  tenfold. more  than  those  which  have  oc- 
^ewrred  aince  March  1820. 

.  The  .elKampie.oC  Spain,  was  naturally  followed  by  Portugal* 
where  nearly  the  same  system  of  misgovernment  had  formerly 
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cadatedy  Aid  where  a  ^nreiit  part  of  tbe  people  bad  learned  to 
^e^  iC  not  yet  to.  understand  liberty,  in  that  glorious  war  iof 
independence  which  raised  so  high  the  character  of  the  Por*^ 
tngvese  army  and  n&tion. '  In  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  Italy 
to  ^^ecover  her  liberties,  Naples  and  Piedmont  lock  the  Spamsa 
Constitution  as  their  bond  of  union,  for  want  of  any  oAer -fixed 
sjstem  or  popular  name.  Assuredly  their  choice  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  Spani^  intrigues  or  correspondoice  with  Spaon;^— 
aince,  if  we  may  believe  meir  enemies^  it  was  searcely  possiblie^ 
at  the  moment  of  the  Revolution,  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Spanish 
Constitution  at  Naples.  The  French  Constitution  c6ald  hav^ 
no  popularity ;  for  the  Restoration,  whkh  migjit  have-  fipeed 
JFVance,  haa  enslaved  Italy.  The  name  and  Uonstitation  of 
England,  once  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admiratieta,  wete  dia* 
er^ted  by  the  faults  of  its  administration*  The  ItidiMis  ooiikl 
not  hope  for  liberty  from  a  country  which  was  4  parljr  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna, — which  had  betrayed  the  pedide  of  GaDk>a| 
•*-<ipd  which  had  sacrificed  even  Sicily  herself,  afterher  adop-» 
tion  of  a  form  of  Government,  as  near  as  she  could  make  h  to 
the  English  Constitution.  In  the  numerous  proaecutioiiis  fbt 
treason  which  occurred  in  France,  where  we  find  perpetaal'alv 
Ittsion  to  Italy,  and  great  importance  ascribed  to  the  Afllsoob^ 
tion  of  the  Carbonari^  not  a  vestige  is  discoverable  of  ady  con^ 
nexion  with  Spain.  *  But  there  is  a  still  more  decisite  proof 
ihat  no  Spanish  intrigues  were  carried  on  in  France.  Loaift 
XVIIL,  in  his  speech  at  the  close  of'the  Sessicm  in  Juae  ISSij 
declared,  that '  malevolence  alone  has  been  able  to  filid^  in;ihe 
^  measures  whiph  I  have  adc^ted  agaiAst  contagion,  a  pretext 
f  for  misconstruing  my  intentions. '— <  Intentions  to  pur^ '  ha 
continued,  *  could  not  be  misccHistrued  by  any  but  ike^mklew^ 
*  kfiff  who  seeif  on  all  occasions^  means  to  set  fire  agamta  Ae 
^  stiU  smoking  brands  of  Discord  and  War.  '  Pxestauog^at 
^e  are  bound  to  do,  that  this  declaration  is  true,  wefanutt  coifc» 
clude^  that  in  Jupe  no  practices  had  been  attempted  by  Spamaads 
against  the  quiet  of  France;  and  that  no  danger  was  then  ap^^ 
prehended  by  the  French  Monarch  from  the  SpfttMi  Revolu^ 

^  Plaidojner  de  M.  de  Marcl^anzy  Avocat  G^n^ral  k  la  cour  Royale 
d^  Paris— 29  Aout  et  7  Septembre  1822.  That  this  Attorney  Oe^ 
heral  was  not  withheld,  by  extreme  scruples,  from  adverting  to  Spain; 
we  may  judge  pretty  certainly  from  some  of  his  opinions.  He  lays  ' 
ft  dovn  positively,  that  the  confession  6f  a  person  acoased,  ^  et ea 
Afa^vgh  it  should  be  retracted,  is  evidence  against  other  mea ;  and 
that  the  accused  haVe  no  right  to  require  the  attebdanoe  of  "officers 
in  high  oemmaBd  at  a  distaaoei  as  witaesses  to  prove  their4afeBeeft 
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tion :  for,  in  either  of  these  cases,  there  was  no  need  of  so  in- 
dignant a  disavowal  of  political  motives  for  keeping  up  an  army 
on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  Spain  gave  as 
little  disturbance,  or  cause  of  just  alarm,  to  her  neighbours,  as 
any  country  engaged  in  political  reformation  ever  did. 

The  Powers  of  the  North,  however,  who  arrogate  to  them* 
selves  the  guardianship  of  Europe,  early  treated  the  Spanish 
Revolution  as  a  criminal  enterprise,  which  called  for  the  exer- 
tion of  tfieir  'paramount  jurisuiction.  In  May  1820,  Count 
Nesselrode  declared,  in  notes  which  were  immediately  made 
public,  that  ^  the  Spanish  nation  now  owes  the  example  of  an 
expiatory  act  to  the  people  of  the  two  hemispheres. '  Be  it  ob- 
served, in  passing,  that  this  atonement  was  required  for  no 
greater  crime  than  the  restoratioti  of  a  Constitution,  which  the 
£mperor  of  Russia  had,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  recognised  as  le- 
gitimate. When  these  sovereigns  assembled  at  Troppau,  they 
expressly  included  the  Spanish  Revolution  among  the  objects 
of  their  condemnation.  *  They  declared  their  right  to  inter- 
fere in  every  case  where  a  government  had  been  changed  by 
violence,  or  where  new  institutions  were  established  not  consist- 
ent with  *  the  MONARCHICAL  PRINCIPLE,'  whicb  recognUcs  fio 
institution  as  legitimate  that  does  not  Jlow  spontaneously Jrom  the 
monarek.  Naples  they  selected  as  the  object  of  attack,  because 
^  no  other  can  be  so  immediately  and  certainly  opposed.  *  To 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  opinion  of  the  extent  of  their  right,  they 
disavowed  any  intention,  at  that  time,  <  to  invade  the  western 
territory  of  Europe. '  After  the  conouest  of  Naples  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Congress  of  Laybacn,  a  circular  despatch  of 
the  Prussian  Government,  dated  on  the  5th  June  1821,  stated, 
with-  a  distinctness  unusual  in  such  compositions,  the  persever- 
ance of  the  Allies  in  their  claims  of  universal  jurisdiction  in  all 
dianffes  of  government.  ^  They  will  always  mark  rebellion^ 
^  xinSer  whatever  form  or  name  it  may  appear,  with  the  stamp 
*  of  their  disapproval.  Wherever  it  appearsy  and  they  can  reach 
^  it^  they  mU  repress^  oondemny  and  combat  its  work. '  It  seem^ 
ed  still  too  early  to  proceed  against  Spain  and  Portugal., 
France  was  then  governed  by  ministers  of  some  prudence  and 
moderation.  England,  in  ]820,  had  resisted  the  attempt  tp 
suppress  the  Spanish  Revolution,  and  was  at  length  so  alarmed 
by  the  language  held  at  Troppau  and  Laybach,  as  to  publish 
the  Circular  Despatch  of  January  1801,  whicb,  tardy,  feeble, 
and  ambiguous  as  it  was,  must  be  owned  to  be,  in  substance^  a 
fftoteat  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
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'IiY  tbcf  im^n  time,'  France  Ml  inti»  iKe  hands  of  a  fanstioal 
fkction,  mho^  like  the  republican  enthusifUts  of  179d»  aimed  at 
the  universal  establishment  of  governments  suitable  to  their  own 
narrow  opinions*  Ah  auempt  of  the  King  of  &)ain's  guards  to 
ree8tsri)li&fa  the  absolute  monarchy,  undoubtedly  instigated  by 
foreign  intrigues,  was  defeated  in  Jdy  1832.  A  few  bands  of 
peasants  were  easily  excited  to  revolt,  prepared  to  listen  to  fo^ 
reign  missionaries,  by  some  impolitic  as  well  as  unjust  decrees  of 
the  Cortes  on  ecclesiastical  property,  and  by  those  physical,  as 
well  as  political  circumstances,  which  have  always  rendered  the 
authority  of  the  law  very  loose  and  unequal  in  some  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.  The  French  administration  availed  them- 
aelves  of  these  pretexts,  of  whidi  they  bad  in  a  grei^  measure 
contrived  the  very  slight  foundation.  They  exulted  in  disco* 
vering,  in  a  Spanish  party  in  arms  against  the  government,  the 
eame  advantage  whicn  Catharine  had  obtained^  in  1 799,  from 
those  infamous  Poles  who  formed  the  Confederal^  of  Bar. 
-They  changed  their  sanitary  cordon  into  an  army  of  observa- 
tion ;  they  suffered  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  insurgents  to  as* 
semble,  with  forms  of  public  authority,  on  the  Frencn  territory; 
they  countenanced  loans  for  these  insurgents;  they  not  only  re* 
oeived  them  as  fugitives  after  defeat,  which  was  a  common  office 
of  humanity,  but  they  allowed  them  to  march  back  into  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  new  hostility ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  tJbis 
instigation,  support,  and  countenance^  thev  had  the  meanness 
and  bad  faith  to  complain  of  the  Spanish  troops  for  havmg 
pursued  their  enemies  twice  or  thrice  into  vallies,  which,  in  the 
intermingled  territory  and  uncertainty  of  a  doubtful  frondeTf 
are  assorted  by  France  to  be  part  of  her  dominions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  die  Soveretgos,  who  eall 
themselves,  by  way  of  eminence,  *  The  Powers, '  assembled  at 
Verona,  according  to  their  declaraticmji,  in  the  preceding  year^ 
«t  Laybach.  ^  We  say  nothing  of  the  intrigues  and  divisions 
which  followed,  both  at  Verona  and  at  Paris.  Our  preset  bu«- 
•iness  is  only  to  discuss  and  avow  the  reason^  alleged  for  and 
against  the  war.  On  the  25th  December  1822,  M.  de  Villele 
sent  a  very  ambiguous  note  to  the  French  ambassador -at 
Madrid,  which  contained  the  important,  intimation,  that  <  the 
^  Continental  Powers  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  nniti- 
^  ing  with  France,  ^if  there  ever  should  be  opcasion),  ia 
*  maintmning  her  dignity  and  tranquillity  ! '  or,  in  plain 
English,  of  supporting  the  French  ministers  against  all  opr 
position,    either  in  France  or  Spain.    On  the  28th  of  Ja# 
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iEtruajy  tlie  King  of  Vtunce  annoiinced,  in  Us  epeech  to  the 
I^e^lftturey  that  he  had  ordered  the  reoali  of  his  minist^  froiil 
AffKlridf  and  that  he  had  directed  an  army  to  advance^  but 
4hat  boatilities  should  cease  as  soon  as  '  Ferdinand  VIL  was ' 
*  free  io  give  his  people  institutions  which  they  cannot 
^  HOiLD  BUT  VBOM  HIM;'  thus  adopting,  in  its  fullest  extent^ 
«  the  ntonardiical  principle  *  of  die  confederates  or  conspirators 
lof  Lftjrbach.    On  the  S5th  of  February^  the  violent  Chateaut 
liriana  read  a  speedi,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  manifesto 
of  the  Preach  Government,  and  with  a  short  examination  of 
which  we  shall .  conclude  this  statement 
"   It  ia  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  argument  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  should  set  out  from  <  the  riffht  of  one  governr 
ment  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  another;' — as  if 
that  were  a  first  prindple  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  would^ 
in  truth,  be  destructive  of  aU  its  principles,  and  which  has 
never  before  been  represented  by  its  most  zealous  advocates 
otherwise  than  as  an  exception  from  all  other  principles,  ad- 
missible only  in  those-  extremely  fare  cases   of  stem   and 
dire  necessity  which  suspend  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  human 
flctiro.    It  is  very  plain,  that  this  intervention  is  directly  at  vaf 
tiance  with  international  law;  that  no  community,  which  is 
not  independent,  can  be  called  a  nation;  and  that  the  very 
definition*  of  independence  excludes  such  intervention.    The 
justice  of  the  French  aggression,  therefore,   must,  solely  det- 
petid  on  the  answer  to  the  question.  Whether  it  can  be  brought 
within  .die  case  of  excqition  ?    Now,  what  is  tlmt  case  ?    Has 
it  hitherto  ever   been  carried  fisirther,,  in  any  example   that 
even  divides  the  opinion  of  mankind,  than  this.position,  that  if 
k  state  avows  the  intention  of  propagating  ita  own  institutions 
in  neighbouring  countries,  and  actually  .attempts  so  to  propa^ 
gate  them  by  intrigue  or  by  forde,  the  powers  who  are  insulted 
and  assailed  in  this  manner  have  a  right  to  destroy  the  govern^ 
m^nt  which  had  attempted  to  destroy  them  ?  Perhaps. this  case 
is  improperly  termed  an  exception.    A  war  made  on  such  a 
ground  is  not  so  mUch  an  interference  in  the  internal  affiiirs  of 
E  foreign  country,  as  &  resistance  to  such  an  interference.    The 
state  which  first  attempts  to  excite  revolt  in  its  neighbourhood 
is  the  real  offender  against  the  principle  of  national  iiidepend«> 
race.    Now,  the  King  of  France's  speech  in  Jiine  1822  demon»> 
eirates,  that,  before  that  period,  Spain  was  guilty  of  no  sudi  of^ 
Ance.     His  speech  in  Janaary  1823  seems,  by  its  silence  oil 
matttvs,  which,  if  they  were  real,  would  have  been  so  important 
to  l)e  an  admission  that  Spain  had  then  violated  no  duty  of  good  . 
neigbbourfaood:  toi^ards  Ftedice.   The  silence  6f  M*.  deCbateau- 
briuid  on  this  important  particular  carries  the  admission  down  to 
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ihe  very'efe  bf  hotdlittes.  Tbls  vtolalkm  of  Ff^endi  temlon^ 
and  the  capture  ai  French  ships  by  pirates  vnder  the  Spamsh 
flag^  are  not  honestly  urged ;  and  it  is  nd  even  aUeged  mat  re<» 
paration  for  these  casual  or  Mvolans  wrongs  has  bem  demands 
ed  and  refused*  The  reduced  sale  of  Frendi  mules  in  Spain 
•has  much  the  appearance  of  being  inserted  by  an  opponent  in 
M.  de  Cs  MSS«  to  bring  ridicule  on  the  speaker  and  speech. 
He  isreduced^  therefore,  to  the  bare  and  naked  allegaticoH  that 
the  example  of  the  Spanish  Revobdion^  thought  unattended  by 
any  words  or  acts  of  the  Spanish  government  or  people  of 
Spain,  hostile  to  the  tranquillity  of  odber  countries,  ir  aangeroiis 
•to  the  quiet  of  France,  and  therefore  a  just  cause  of  war  against 
Spain !  f 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated^  that  no  overt  act,  no  iilf 
cendtary  decree,  no  encouragement  to  revolt,  no  oorrespimd^ 
<ence  with  tbe  disaffected,  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  Spain.  She 
has  no  need  of  dbavowing  them#  l%e  is  so  innocent  as  not  even 
to  be  accused  by  enemies  who  plot  her  destruction*  Nothings 
therefore,  remains  but  the  doctrine,  that  wh^iever  a  state 
Jthinks  or  says  that  her  quiet  is  endangered  by  the  mere  exam^ 
pie  of  the  form  of  government  of  another  nation,  die  may  make 
war  to  destroy  that  government !  Such  a  doctrine  would  leave 
no  independence;  for  every  weaker  nation  would  in  that 
case  be  bound  to  change  its  government  at  the  pleasure  df 
B  stronger  ne^hbour.  As  it  would  leave  no  indq^endenc^,  .it 
could  leave  no  international  law,  of  which  the  sole  oligect  is  th#/ 
pi^otection  of  independence.  It  would  establish  universal  aiid 
eternal  war ;  for  such  a  ri^ht  Of  tntervendon  must  belong  to  all 
nations,  or  to  none ;  and  if  to  all,*  it  is  evident  that  tho^e  could 
be  no  peace  till  one  naitioa  had  establidied  its  fiivourite  go4 
vemment,  and  secured  it  over  all  countries.  The  worst  go^ 
^rerhments  would  possess  this  rig^  more  clearly  than  the  b^t ; 
iar  it  is  surely  to  bad  governments  that  the  example  of  good 
is  most  dangerous.  Morocco  might  makeji  war  against  Eing- 
land  (or  setting  the. example  of  a*  pure  administration  of  jtai^ 
lice  at  Gibraltar,  which  would  excite  the  Africans  to  revolt 
Against  their  masters.  As  despotisra  prevails  over  a  far  greator 
number  cd  men  than  liberty,  and;  barbarism  than  civilisat 
don,  the  practical  effect  of  this  doctrine,  if  universally  adopted^ 
would  be  to  reduce  all  mankind  to  be  at  once  barbwurians  and 
slaves. 

It  is  difficult  to  coniectnre  what  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings 
conld  have  been  so  misunderstood,  as  to  tempt  M.  de  C.  to  an 
unfortunate  appeal  to  thd  authority  of  that  great  lawyer,  is 
well  as  philesofriier.  N^ing  xan  be  more  .decisive .  than  the 
condemnation  pronounced  by  Lord  Bacon  against  such  wars  as 
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Ae  preset.  In  hb  Essay  on  the  Greatness  of  Kingdoms^  we 
find  the  following  passi^e^  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  be* 
cause  the  doctrine  of  uie  Essay  is,  that  a  nation  which  would 
be  great,  must  be  well  armed  with  pretexts  for  wars. 

<  As  for  the  wars  which  we  anciently  waged  on  behalf  of  a  sort 
^  of  parity  or  oonfovmity  of  estate,  I  do  not  see  kow  they  can  be 
^juUifkd;  as  when  the  Lacedemonians  or  Athenians  made  wae 

*  TO  SET  UP  OR  PULL  DOWN  DEMOCRACIES  AND  OLIGARCHIES. '—** 

Bacon^s  Essay  on  the  Greatness  of  Kingdoms. 

If  such  wars  can  be  justified,  we  must  no  longer  <5ondemn  re>- 
ligious  wars.  A  pious  monarch  might  well  thmk  that  the  or*-- 
thodoxy  of  his  own  subjects,  a  still  higher  object  of  his  care 
than  their  security  or  quiet,  could  be  effectually  secured  only  by 
the  destruction  of  hereby  in  all  surrounding  countries.  As  long 
as  this  principle  prevailed  in  Europe,  irreconcileable  and  per^ 
petual  war  was  the  inevitable  .consequence  of  it.  Peace  was  un- 
known tilljiations  learnt  to  tolerate  each  odier's  religion.  Wars 
of  political  opinion  will  produce  the  same  fatal  effect ;  and  per^ 
inanent  peace  will  again  be  a  stranger  to  Europe,  till  nations 
learn  to  tolerate  each  other's  governments,  however  various  and 
unlike.    If  mere  danger  from  the  form  of  a  government  be  it 

J'ustification  of  war,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  at  once  acknow^ 
edge  the  justice  of  all  the  Revolutionary  and  Imperial  wars  of 
France.  The  National  Convention  knew  that  the  monarchies 
of  Europe  were,  from  the  very  necessity  of  their  nature,  adverse 
to  the  French  Revolution^  Napoleon  knew  that  the  Bourbons 
of  Spain  were  the  irreccHicileable,  though  secret  enemies  of  his 
family,  and  would  embrace,  the  first  opportunity  of  subvertinff 
it.  The  reasoning,  in  short,  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  would 
legitimate  all  those  acts  which  the  voice  of  Europe  has  most 
loudly  condemned. 

The  most  celebrated  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  na- 
tional independence,  is  the  war  of  the  Coalesced  Powers  against 
France  in  1793.  It  excited  a  division  of  opinion  at  the  mo« 
ment,  which  will  probably  long  continue.  Without  now  in« 
quiring  which  of  the  English  piarties  who  differed  from  each 
other  so  widely  on  that  occasion,  were  right,  it  b  of  some  imports 
atnce  to  show,  that  on  the  principles  of  the  party  who  approved 
and  conducted  the  war,  it  affords  no  precedent  for  the  aggres«> 
fiion  of  France  against  Spain.  It  is  now  well  known  that,  in  the 
summer  of  1792,  Mr  Pitt,  far  from  intending  to  take  a  part 
an  war,  founded  his  whole  system  of  policy  oti  the  continuance 
of  peace.  Lord  Gower  was  recalled  from  Paris  after  the  tenth  c£ 
August,  as  a  measure  '  conformable  to  the  principles  of  neutrally 
ty.'    On  the  I9tb  of  November  1792,  the  National  Convene 


tioo  decreed  ^  t^ratemity  and  Assktanoe  Tb  all  peoiPle  who 
vmh  to  recover  their  liberty.'  That  this  dect^ee  was  an  en-f 
Gouragement  to  all  subjects  to  revolt  against  all  governments^ 
ouinot  be^  and^  in  fact,  never  has  been  denied.  It  was  said,  in* 
deed,  that  all  tfas  CoDtinental  monarchs  had  at  that  time  in 
Bobstance,  if  not  in  form^  dedared  war  against  France.  But^ 
at  all  events,  the  decree  dH>ald  have  been  limited  to  those 
powers  with  whom  France  was  at  war ;  in  which  case,  it  woald 
have  been  a  legitimate  exet*cise  of  the  rights  of  war.  Bat  it 
was  not  so  limited.  On  the  contrary^  a  motion  made  m  the 
Convention  on  the  24th  December^  to  amend  the  decree  by  the 
addition  after  the  word  ^ jpeople^^  of  the  words*  *  against  ail  ty-» 
rants  with  whom  France  may  be  at  war, '  was  laid  aside  by  a 
previous  question^  But  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  de* 
oree  mignt  have  been  justly  applicable  to  all  the  Continental 
kings,  it  is  certain  that  Holland,  at  least,  ought  to  have  been 
^Epressly  exempted  from  its  operation.  Oti  the  contrary^  an  act 
of  hostility  was  done  against  Holland  at  the  very  moment  of  is* 
suing  the  decree. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  established  the  indepen* 
denee  of  the  Dutch  republic,  had  forbidden  the  parage  of  ves* 
ads  from  the  Aiistrian  Netherlands  to  the  sea  by  the  Sdieldt^ 
because  that  river  runs  through  the  heart  of  Holland,  and  a 
free  navigation  of  it  would  have  laid  open  the  interior  of  that 
country  to  attack.  On  the  21st  of  November  1792,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  National  Convention 
sanctioned  a  decree  of  the  Executive  Council  for  opening  the 
Scheldt.  This  was  certainly  an  act  of  hostility  against  Hoi* 
Jand,  and  involved  the  assumption  of  a  right  to  annul  treaties.* 
It  was  not,  however,  treated  as  a  cause  of  war  by  England^ 
The  correspondence  between  both  couQtries  continued  wim  in^ 
creasing  symptoms  of  an  unfriendly  temper.  'M.  Chauvelin 
was  ordered  to  quit  England  after  the  death  of  Louts  XVL — 
4t  war  was  declared  against*  England  and  Hcdlandby  Fradce,  oh 
the  ist  February  179S.  Tlie  par^  in  opposition  to  the  f^g«- 
lish  ministers,  did  not  contend  that  the  complaints  against  France 
were  groundless,  or  that  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  if  uni- 

'  *  See  Brissot  h  ses  CommeHansy  hon^on  Edition,  p.  77.  one  of  the 
jBKMt  curious  pamphlets  of  that  time,  in  which  the  war  with  Enghuid 
is  distinctly  attributed  to  the  decree  of  the  19lh  November ;  strength- 
ened as  that  decree  was  by  another  decree  of  the  17th  December, 
the  second  article  of  which  began  as  follows :  *  The  French  nation 
*  will  treat  as  enemies  any  people  who,  refusing  or  renouncing  liberty 
* .  and  equality,  jare  desirofii  cf  preserving  their  'prince^  or  privileged 
^  castes,  or  of  entering  into  any  accommodation  toith  them** 
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hate  be6n  inconiihent  with  itself,  if  it  bad  stated  the  internal 
state  of  France  as  being  the  ground  of  the  war<  The  tyranny 
under  which  France  then  suffered  is  treated  by  the  Declaration 
only  as  ati  obstacle  to  negoeiation,  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
erils  of  conquest,  by  armies  which  would  spread  the  like  ty- 
ranny over  other  countries,  and  as  a  reason  why  states,  involved 
in  just  war  with  France  on  other  grounds^  should  employ  their 
success  to  compel  her  to  establish  a  government  which  might 
afford  some  prospect  of  secure  peace  to  her  neighbours.  All  that 
part  of  the  Declaration,  in  short,  which  has  been  appealed  to  on 
th6  present  occasion,  relates  not  to  the  cause  of  war,  but  to  the 
principles  which  are  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
war*  It  was  addressed  to  the  French  Royalists,  immediately 
after  the  occupation  of  Toulon,  and  was  intended  to  excite 
their  feelings  as  Royalists,  without  alarming  that  sensibility  to 
the  honour  and  independence  of  France,  which  they  were  then 
supposed  to  entertain*  Observations  of  a  similar  nature  are 
applicable  to  all  the  acts  of  the  English  Government  having 
Teterence  to  the  interior  of  France,  which  occurred  before  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  or  during  the  second  French  war.  In  them- 
fielves,  they  mi^ht  be  wise  or  unwise.  They  might  be  breaches 
of  the  duty  which  the  Government  owed  to  the  British  people* 
But  they  were  done  in  the  exercise  of  undisputed  rigots. 
France  could  not  complain  of  them  as  a  breach  of  public  Taw ; 
and  they  have  no  relation  to  any  question  about  the  object  and 
^ndofawan 

*  The  short  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  battle  df 
-Waterloo,  may  at  first  seem  to  be  distinguishable  from  the 
preceding  events.  But,  according  to  the  theory  of  public 
taw,  and  to  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Allies,  the  supposed 
distinction  disappears.  ■  The  abdication  of  Napoleon  being  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  expressly  pro- 
-fesses  to  grant  more  favourable  terms  to  France  on  account  of 
the  deposition  of  her  formjklabte  ruler,  the  resumption,  of  the 
crown  of  France  by  him  was  a  breach  of  that  treaty,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Allies  reentered  into,  their  belligerent 
nghts,  and  were,  in  the  eye  of  public  law,  again  in  a  state  of 
war  with  the  French  nation.  The  interference  of  the  Allies  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France  in  1 8 1 5,  was  not  therefore  held  forth 
•as  the  object  of  war,  but  as  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  conquest; 
Whether  all,  or*  any  of  these  inietferences^  in  the  course 
t>f  the  last  thirty  years,  wei^e  in  other  respects,  wise  and-jus«- 
•tifiable,  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  examine.  It 
is  sufficient  to  have  shown,  that  the  threatened  aggression  of 
France  against  Spain  is.  so  far  from  justed  by  we:  genend 
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principles  of  die  law  of  nations,  that  it  is  not  eren  in  the  slight- 
est degree  warranted  by  the  most  recent^  violent,  and  ambigu-, 
ous  cases  of  exception  from  these  principles,  which  have  been 
specious  enough  to  cause  any  general  and  lasting  difference  o^ 
opinion  among  mankind.  It  is  indeed  wonderful,  that^  in  the 
convulsions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  no  such  cases  can  be  found. 
The  principles  of  rapine,  on  which  Spain  is  now  attacked,  were 
discovered  by  the  spoilers  of  Poland.  Th^  were  revived  by 
their  successors  at  Troppau  and  Laybach.  They  are  now  jus- 
tified in  France  by  a  pious,  moral,  and  sentimental  minister, 
full  of  professions  of  zeal  for  free  constitutions,-  and  of  respect 
for  the  independence  of  nations.  * 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  these  principles  have  been  recognised 
by  the  British  Government  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  Naples,  in 
the  circular  despatch  of  January  1821.  There  is  such  merit  in 
the  negative  part  of  that  paper,  which  disclaims  the  principles  of 
Troppau,  that  its  faults  are  entitled  to  some  indulgence.  But  it 
must  be  owned,  that  no  state  paper  ever  reauired  more  impartiali« 
ty,  caution,  precision  and  perspicuity,  and  tnat  few  are  more  want- 
ing in  these  important  qualities.  The  paragraph  which  relates 
to  Naples  is  not  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  impartial  neutrality ; 
but  the  only  reasonable  sense  in  which  it  can  be  understood  is, 
that  if  the  Neapolitan  revolutionists  sought  to  propagate  their 
principles  by  force  or  by  intrigue  throughout  the  neigribouring 
territories,  Austria  and  the  other  Italian  states  might  repel 
such  an  aggression  by  arms.  Two  words,  probably  flowing 
from  the  wordiness  of  official  language,  throw  some  ambiguity 
over  the  most  important  part  of  the  paper.     It  declares  for 

*  the  right  of  states  to  interfere  where  their  own  immediate 

*  security  or  essential  interests  are  seriously  endangered  by  the 

*  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  his  last  speech  on  the  House  of  Peers, 
has  attempted  to  limit '  the  EDonarchical  principle. '  He  now  allows 
two  principles  of  all  social  order,  '  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch 
in  monarchies,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  republics.' 
Now,  if  by  *  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  *  be  meant,  the  sole,  ex- 
clusive, and  unlimited  authority  of  the  King,  it  is  clear,  that  he  ex- 
cludes all  limited  monarchies  from  his  enumeration,  and  indeed  al^ 
lows  the  existence  of  do  government  but  Despotism  and  Democracy^ 
and  no  means  of  amending  civil  institutions,  but  such  as  depend  on 
the  caprice  of  a  single  tyrant,  or  the  passions  of  a  tyrannical  multi- 
tude. What  is  most  pertinent  to  our  purpose  is,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  vain  distinctions,  he  in  truth  displays  the  monarchical  principle  m 
all  its  horrors  ;  for  he  still  maintains,  that  no  absolute  monarchy  can 
be  reformed,  otherwise  than  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  roonarcb. 
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*  internal  transactions  of  another  state. '  Had  the  words  print- 
ed in  italics  been  omitted,  this  declaration  would  have  been 
nearly  unexceptionable.  But  the  words  *  essential  interests*  are 
either  needless,  or  of  very  dangerous  latitude.  If  we  ask,  *  essen- 
tial' to  what  object;  the  only  reasonable  answer  is,  to  security, 
which  renders  the  words  altogether  useless.  If  they  mean  more, 
thev  open  a  field  for  interference  which  has  no  bounds,  and 
witnin  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  found  means  to  com- 
prehend even  the  abatement  of  the  sale  of  French  mules  in 
Spain. 

It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  case  of 
Spain  and  that  of  Naples.  To  which  we  answer,  that  though 
there  should  be  no  difference  in  justice,  there  may  be  a  great 
difference  in  the  necessity  of  the  interposition  of  England. 
>  The  avowal  of  a  deliberate  purpose  of  violating  the  law  of 

*  nations  is  a  cause  of  alarm  to  every  state  in  Europe.  All 
^  commonwealths  have  a  concern  in  that  law,  and  are  its  natu- 

*  ral  avengers.  *  •  As  the  safety  of  all  states  depends  on  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  nations,  all  acts  done  in  avowed  and 
systematical  defiance  of  its  principles,  give  a  right  of  war  to 
all  states  against  the  wrongdoers.  The  spoilers  of  Poland 
placed  themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  every  European  na- 
tion.    The  propriety  of  hostilities  against  them  was  a  mere 

Question  of  prudence  which  each  government  had  a  right  to 
etermine  in  the  way  most  suitable  to  its  own  interest  and 
safety.     The  invaders  of  Naples  were  guilty  of  the  same  of- 
fence even  on  the  avowed  principles  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment; for  the  invasion  of  that  country  was  begun  and  com- 
pleted, not  on  the  narrow  ground  of  danger  to  a  neighbouring 
state,  which  our  Circular  allowed,  but  on  those  monstrous  doc* 
trines  of  the  right  of  universal  interference,  which  we,  in  that 
very  paper,  had  strongly  and  solemnly  condemned.     The  prin^ 
ciple  on  which  the  invasion  of  Naples  was  carried  on,  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  act  itself.     The. seizure  of  a  single 
Village  on  such  a  principle,  authorizes  all  Europe  to  treat  tne 
offenders  as  enemies.     But  it  does  not  compel  them  to  take  up 
arms;  for  the  question  of  prudence  still  remains  to  be  deternuu^ 
ed.     In  tbe  decision  of  that  (question,  England  had  a  right  to 
consider  the  ver}'  different  degrees  in  whicn  the  unjust  conqi^est 
of  Naples  and  that  of  Spain  endangered  her  own  immediate 
safety.     Poland,  though  great^  is  remote,  Naples  is  not  near. 
^Injustice  towards  both  is  dangerous,  in  its  example  and  ten- 
dency, to  us  and  to  all  states :  But  the  possession  of  neither 
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a£bnledpowerfal  moMis  of  direct  hostility  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  same  observations  apply  to  an  attack  on  the  balance 
of  power.  The  disturbance  of  that  balance  in  any  part  of  Eu* 
rope,  doubtless  in  some  degree  impairs  the  security  of  every 
European  state.  Its  effect  m  this  respect,  however,  is  very  un* 
equal.  It  deeply  affects  neighbouring  states ;  its  influence  is 
diminished  by  distance;  and  in  very  remote  countries,  the  dan- 
ger may  be  almost  evanescent.  That  England  should  go  to 
war  to  prevent  Russia  from  conquering  OczakaWj  was  certainly 
an  extravagant  extension  of  the  principle.  But  there  are  two 
countries,  neither  of  which  can  be  reduced  to  dependence  on 
France,  without  immediate  danger  to  the  safety  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. These  are  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula^ 
The  former  has  indeed  been  more  frequently  tlie  object  of  our 
solicitude,  partly  because  it  is  more  near,  but  chiefly  because  it 
has  been  more  frequently  endangered.  But  the  greatness  of 
the  Peninsula  compensates  for  its  distance.  Even  its  position, 
in  the  unhappy  situation  of  Ireland,  renders  the  possession  of 
the  Peninsula,  by  a  powerful  antagonist,  more  dangerous  to 
us  than  the  dependence  of  the  Netherlands.  The  dependence 
of  either  of  these  countries  on  France  would  furnisli  our  most 
formidable  neighbour  with  such  increased  means  of  attack  on 
the  British  islands,  that  all  considerations  of  principle,  of  ex- 
ample, of  general  tendency,  of  regard  to  the  law  of  na<> 
tions,  and  to  the  independence  of  states,  are  almost  lost  in 
the  urgent  and  immediate  necessity  of  defence.  Those  who 
think  tiiat  we  can  allow  Spain  to  be  overrun  by  a  French 
army,  must  be  of  opinion,  either  that  no  measures  of  pre- 
caution and  prevention  are  ever  wise,  or  that  we  are  now  in 
too  weak  a  condition  to  hazard  such  measures.  The  first  of 
these  opinions  must  be  adopted  in  its  utmost  extent  and  extra- 
vagance, by  those  who  rely  on  it  in  the  present  case ;  for  if  we 
are  not  to  prevent  the  military  occupation  of  Spain  by  France, 
k  is  evident  that  there  never  can  be  a  case  which  will  call  for  our 
interposition  in  Continental  affairs :  And  whether  the  first  or 
the  last  be  adopted,  the  result  will  equally  be,  that  ffe  cannot  or 
ought  not  to  take  any  measures  to  preoent  any  attack  from  the 
Continent;  that  we  are  to  wait  till  our  antagonists  cfause  their 
own  moment  for  aggression,  against  a  people  dispirited  by  long 
acouiescence  in  the  unjust  aggrandizement  of  other  nations, 
without  allies,  (for  those  who  succour  none  can  expect  aid  from 
none),  and  contending  barely  for  existence,  on  the  seas  or  sliores 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  add,  that  our  relations,  both 
commercial  and  political,  with  Portugal,  give  us,  if  possible)  a 
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stronger,  and,  at  all  ^ents,  a  more  direcr  and  immediate  inte- 
rest in  preventing  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  France ;  and 
that  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  suppose,  that  her  case,  on  the 
present  occasion^  can  be  divided  from  that  of  Spain.  She  has 
given  the  same  provocation  to  the  invaders,  and  must  share  the 
same  fate.  Even,  therefore^  if  France  should,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  resort  to  the  hollow  pretence  of  abstaining  from  all  in- 
terference with  Portugal,  Portugal  cannot  abstain  from  concur- 
ring with  Spain  in  opposing  her  invading  forces*  The  attack 
is  on  the  whole  Peninsula,  in  point  of  principle  and  in  point  of 
fact ;  and  Portugal  must  unite  in  the  defence  of  Spain,  if  she 
wishes  herself  to  be  defended.  In  the  present  situation  of  h^i* 
Government,  Portugal  is  not  only  threatened,  but  in  substance 
and  reality  invaded,  as  soon  as  the  French  army  passes  the  Bi- 
dassoa,  and  we  are  already  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the  pro^ 
tection  of  our  oldest  and  most  constant  aUy« 

These,  it  humbly  appears  to  ns,  are  grounds  of  decision  thdt 
admit  of  no  hesitation,  whatever  the  pretexts  might  have  been 
on  which  France  proposed  to  take  possession  of  those  two  great 
countries.    But  we  can  never  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  thin 
IS  not  an  insulated  act  of  ambition  or  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
France  alone,  but  an  open  and  avowed  attempt  by  that  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  to  practice  the  principles  laid  down  by  her,  in 
concert  with  the  three  great  partitioning  Powers  of  the  Continent; 
-—an  experiment,  conaucted,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance^  by 
France,  but  with  the  express  sanction  and  approbation  of  those  a- 
ther  states,  and  in  furtherance  and  execution  of  the  system  which 
they  have  jointly  announced  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct.    It  is 
the  first  step,  in  short,  of  a  crusade  against  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence,  and  in  support  of  despotism  in  its  roost 
revolting  and  offensive  form;    and  is  therefore  an  inchoate 
attack,   of  the   most  formidable  and   unequivocal  nature,   on 
those  principles  which  this  country  has,  above  all  others,  the 
strongest  and  most  direct  interest  to  maintain.     Considering 
*  the  enormous  power  of  those  with  whom  they  originated,  and 
the  use  they  have  formerly  made  of  their  power,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  declarations  made  at  Laybach  and 
Verona  were,  even  before  they  were  carried  into  ac^tive  execution, 
more  justifiable  grounds  of  war  to  all  free  and  independent 
.  states,  than  those  decrees  of  the  French   Convention  in  ]  7S*S, 
which,  we  have  already  seen,  were  universally  admitted  to  jus- 
tify such  hostilities,  if  not  explained  or  retracted.     The  offer  of 
assistance  to  all  people  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  gofern- 
ments,  was  only  an  encouragement  to  rebellion,  where  discon- 
'  tent  already  existed,  and  diu  not  infer  the  employment  of  ii)- 
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reign  force,  except  where  civil  war  had  preTibudy  begun  ;  but 
the  doctrine  that  no  institutions  are  to  be  tolerated  which  do 
not  proceed  from  the  free  gift  of  the  Sovereign,  and  are  at  all 
events  to  be  put  down  by  invading  armies,  though  universally 
pleasing  to  the  people  among  whom  they  prevail,  is  a  far  more 
flagrant  interference  with  national  peace  and  independence-^ 
and  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  manifest  impeachment  not  only  of 
the  Revolution  of  16»8,  but  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
daily  practice  of  the  British  Constitution; — and  if  England  sit 
quietly  by,  and  see  a  friendly  kingdom  invaded,  because  its  consti* 
tution  and  practice  are  also  impeached  by  this  doctrine,  it  is  ob« 
Tious  that  she  acquiesces  in  a  proceeding  which  afibrds  a  di- 
rect pre9edent  for  the  invasion  of  her  soil,  and  the  forcible 
subversion  of  her  constitution  also ;  and  must  thus  strengthen,  the 
hands  and  confirm  the  courage  of  that  association,  which,  in  or- 
der to  be  conisistent,  must  turn  upon  her  as  soon  as  they  have 
strength  and  courage  for  the  enterprise.  With  the  great  power 
and  influence  which  England  possesses,  it  is  obvious  tnat  /ler  free- 
dom and  her  free  institutions  must  be  infinitely  more  offensive  and 
alarming  to  the  confederated  monarchs,  than  those  of  Spain  or 
any  other  country.  The  debates  in  her  Parliaments-^ the  discus* 
sions  in  her  journals — the  language  held  by  her  proud  travellers 
in  every  corner  of  the  world,  are  a  nuisance  and  abomination  a 
thousand  dmes  more  vexatious  and  prejudicial  to  their  interests^ 
than  any  thing  that  has  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cortes,  or  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  written  or  spoken  in  the 
Castalian  tongue,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  therefore,  that 
they  must  be  still  more  desirous  to  put  down  our  antimo- 
narchical  institutions  than  theirs ;  and,  with  the  immense  mi- 
litary  power  they  possess,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  if 
the  result  of  the  present  experiment  is  encouraging,  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  attempt,  as  soon  as  they  think  they  can 
do  so  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

The  question  then  is,  Whether  it  is  not  better  for  us  to  make 
head  against  a  policy  so  manifestly  and  outrageously  hostile  to  our 
best  interests,  while  it  is  yet  awkward  and  unconfirmed,  and  while 
we  have  still  allies  with  whom  we  can  make  common  cause  in  our 
•esistance,  than  to  wait  patiently  till  it  has  gained  confidence  by 
success,  and  skill  apd  consistency  by  practice,  and  till  we  have  lost 
the  affections  of  others,  and  our  own  respect,  by  looking  on  as 
cold  or  panic-stricken  spectators  of  an  outrage,  the  first  victims 
of  which  can  never  by  possibility  be  allowed  to  be  the  last  ? 

Afler  what  has  already  taken  place,  we  need  never  expect  to  be 
admitted  to  the  friendship  of  those  who  combined  at  Lay  bach  and 
•Verona.  Our  protestations  and  our  late  Parliamentary  procccdr 
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ings  have  completely  destroyed^  and  we  thank  God  for  it,  any 
hopes  of  that  kind  that  may  have  been  conceived  on  former  occa^ 
ftions;  and  they  now  hate  us  as  cordially  for  our  rejection  of  their 
doctrines,  as  they  must  despise  us  for  our  indecision  when  they 
are  about  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  If  they  should  now  sue* 
ceed  in  subduing  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  will  only  turn  up- 
on us  with  greater  force  and  spirit  and  undiminished  rancour. 
Tliey  will  easily  find  against  us  a  better  pretext  i(xt  hostility  than 
they  have  yet  found  against  either  of  these  countries ;  and  if 
we  should  even  stoop  to  urge  the  pitiful  plea  of  our  neutndity 
-during  these  aggressions,  they  will  tell  us,  that  we  were  neutnd 
only  because  we  did  not  dare  to  be  hostile ;  that  they  succeed- 
ed m  spite  of  our  ill  wishes  and  underhand  ill  offices.;  and  that 
they  owe  us  no  obligation  for  not  interfering  in  defoice  of  one 
system  of  unholy  resistance  to  legitimate  authority,  while  we 
maintain  and  cherish  among  ourselves  another  of  far  worse  and 
fnore  pernicious  example*  If  we  should  now  interfere,  there- 
fore, in  behalf  of  our  common  freedom,  its  enemies  will  nel 
hate  us  more,— -and  they  will  despise  us  less;  while  our  chanee  of 
successful  resistance  will,  for  this  very  reason,  among  others,  be 
greatly  increased. 

But  war,  it  is  said,  is  an  evil — and  we  are  not  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  encounter  its  hazards  and  expenses.  War  it  an  evil 
undoubtedly.  It  leads  to  taxation,  to  jobbing,  to  the  increase 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  to  waste  of  the  national  capital, 
to  the  depretiation  of  all  the  arts  and  virtues  of  peaceful  life— 
and  to  such  a  derangemept  of  all  useful  industry  that  iti  very 
cessation  gives  rise  to  sufferings  inferior  only  to  those  occasioned 
by  its  continuance.  Yet  there  arc  causes  which  make  war  not 
only  necessary  but  just— and  turn  this  work  of  desolation  and 
slaughter  into  the  6rst  and  noblest  of  our  duties.  The  present 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  that  description.  Principles  are  avowed 
that  threaten  the  extirpation  of  all  liberal  institutions  from  the 
consecrated  soil  of  £urope<-*and  an  aggression  is  actually  be- 
gun in  furtherance  of  this  scheme  of  outrage.  Is  this  an  occa- 
sion on  which  the  great  mistress  and  exemplar  of  freedom  can 
possibly  stand  neutral,  and  allow  the  battles  of  liberty  to  be 
fought,  against  such  fearful  odds,  by  the  weakest  and  least  skilful 
of  her  votaries  ? — and  are  there  any  ordinary  sacrifices  to  which 
sn  Englishman  would  not  submit,  to  see  his  country  once  more 
resume  the  lofty  character  of  the  assertor  of  national  independ- 
ence—to see  her  fairly  arrayed  in  her  strength  against  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  Holy  Alliance  r  It  is  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  set  bounds  to  the  duration  or  expenses  of  war  once  be- 
|[un ;  but  according  to  all  human  probability,  the  great  end  of 
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our  interference  may  be  accomplished  with  far  less  waste  of  our 
resources,  than  has  often  been  hazarded  for  far  inferior  objects. 
A  maritime  armament — with  the  supply  of  stores  and  some  small 
advance  of  money,  would  be  invaluable  to  Spain  in  the  outset 
of  this  momentous  contest.  Tlie  name  of  England  alone  would 
be  a  tower  of  strength  to  their  cause ;  and  would  tend  more 
both  to  unite  the  Spaniards,  to  repress  their  possible  excesses, 
and  to  confound  and  appal  their  assailants,   than   any  ima* 

Sinable  increase  of  their  numbers,  or  improvement  of  their 
Iscipline.  It  would  be  a  pledge  to  the  moderate  tliat  they  were 
proceeding  upon  no  wild  or  extravagant  speculations  of  im- 
practicable improvement^  and  woula  at  once  put  down  the 
malignant  insinuations  of  the  invaders  as  to  the  dangers  and  guilt 
of  their  new  scheme  of  government.  It  would  rally  all  within 
the  country  round  the  standard  which  was  supported  by  so  noble 
an  ally — and  would  compel  all  without,  to  respect  a  cause  which 
was  maintained  not  merely  by  the  young  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  were  new  to  the  service  of  liberty,  but  was  owned  by  the 
most  ancient  and  august — the  most  experienced  and  command* 
ingof  her  disciples. 

The  true  question  however  is,  whether  our  neutrality  can 
be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  whether,  if  we  do 
not  now  prevent  the  maturing  of  plans,  and  the  approach  of 
dangers  which  have  already  unequivocally  disclosed  tliemselves^ 
we  shall  not  shortly  be  called  upon  to  fight  in  our  4}wn  defence, 
with  far  worse  hopes,  and  under  infinitely  greater  disadvantages? 
Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  our  finances,  we  suppose  we  must 
fight  when  the  Holy  Alliance  expressly  denounces  the  English 
Constitution  as  a  nuisance  which  it  is  called  upon  to  abate-^or 
even  when  France  and  Russia  shall  agree  to  take  permanent 
possession,  tlie  one  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands^-the  other  of 
Turkey  and  Norway.  We  suppose  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that 
when  that  time  comes,  we  shall  fight  with  greater  disadvantage, 
for  our  own  freedom  and  the  wreck  of  European  indq^eudence, 
than  we  may  do  now,  when  both  ai^e  comparatively  entire;  and 
we  shall  not  repeat  the  obvious  con>iderations  which  lead  us 
to  think,  that  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  look  upon  these 
dangers  as  cither  chimerical  or  remote.  But  without  recurring  to 
these,  we  would  put  it  to  any  one  who  has  attended  to  the  history 
of  Europe  for  the  last  hunared  and  fifty  years,  whether  it  is  to 
be  imagmed  that  its  great  powers  can  be  at  war  for  any  length 
of  time,  especially  for  objects  that  directly  touch  on  tlie  balance 

of  power  and  the  rights  of  independence,  without  England 
being  compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  take  part  in  the  afiray  ? 

Neutrals,  even  when  they  do  not  mediate  ibr,  and  substantially 
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»ide  with  one  of  the  parties,  are  always  exposed  to  such  rude 
treatment  from  belligerents — such  pushing  and  jostling  while 
within  *  the  wind  ana  whifFof  their  fell  swords,*  that  they  are 
almost  always  driven  to  engage  in  the  struggle — and,  with  its 
proud  temper  and  antient  habits,  and  its  vast  and  vulnerable  com- 
merce, England  is  not  peculiarly  qualified  to  resist  those  temp- 
tations, or  bear  meekly  with  those  insults  by  which  its  pacific 
purposes  must  be  tried. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  time  left  for  further  observations. 
In  such  a  crisis  of  European  liberty,  and  indeed  of  human  for- 
tune,  we  could  not  think  of  letting  another  Number  of  our  work 
appear,  without  saying  one  word  on  the  topic  that  fills  all  bo- 
soms and  engages  all  tongues — And  yet,  what  have  we  to  say  that 
has  not  been  said  and  felt  already  in  every  corner  of  the  land  ? 
— what,  that  shall  not  appear  but  a  feeble  echo  and  a  formal  re- 
$ponse,  to  that  deep  voice  of  English  justice  and  generosity, 
which  has  spoken  aloud  in  the  high  places  of  our  Government, 
and  resounded  in  the  humblest  of  our  abodes?  Never  cer- 
tainly, in  our  remembrance,  has  any  public  cause  been  met  by 
a  feeling  so  profound  and  unanimous; — and  if  we  are  indeed 
to  abandon  the  high  and  holy  office,  which  we  held  of  old,  of 
championing  the  independence  of  Europe  and  the  cause  of  na- 
tional freedom,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  our  people,  but  of 
their  rulers— or  rather  of  their  necessities.  Our  poverty  it  seems, 
^d  not  our  will,  is  to  consent  to  the  humiliating  desertion  of 
such  a  right  and  a  duty.  If  it  indeed  be  so,  we  shall  have  more 
cause  than  ever  to  curse  that  profligate  waste  of  our  resources, 
—that  lavish  and  guilty  throwing  away  of  our  means,  which  has 
reduced  us  to  such  pitiable  weakness.  But  we  firmly  believe  it 
to  be  otherwise :  And  with  a  rigid  economy,  and  a  wise  admi- 
nistration, we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  may  not  only  do 
with  eflFect,  all  that  our  own  interest,  and  that  of  mankina,  so 
loudly  call  on  us  to  do,  but  retire  from  our  ended  and  honour- 
able task  with  increased  vigour,  and  renovated  honour,  and  inxr 
proved  means  of  prosperity. 
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We  do  not  generally  take  notice  of  the  controversial  publi- 
/Cations  to  which  our  lucubrations  give  rise.  Nor  is  there  any 
merity  certainly,  in  the  late  extraordinary  pamphlet  of  the  Reve- 
rend Doctor  Phillpott's  that  could  induce  us  to  make  it  an  ex- 
ception. But  the  excess  of  its  violence  arid  scurrility  really 
86em  to  entitle  it  to  some  distinction — as  it  surpasses  iri  those 
exemplary  qualities  any  production,  even  in  modern  controversy, 
which  we  have  ever  yet  seen,  with  the  name  of  a  real  author 
ainnexed.  ^ 

As  to  the  tenor  or  substance  of  the  work  itself,  we  beg  leave, 
first,  to  state  generally,  that  after  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  we  con- 
fidently and  deliberately  aver,  that  every  one  of  the  charges' 
Dr  P,  brings  against  his  Reviewers  is  utterly  unjhunded^  except 
the  trifling  oversight  of  praising  Bishop  Butler  for  expending  the 
revenues  of  his  see  on  repairs  of  the  Cathedral^  whereas  it  was 
on  the  Episcopal  Palace — an  oversight  of  no  importance  what-' 
ever  to  the  argument — since  the  fact  was  mentioned  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  conduct  of  those  who  amass  private  fortunes  fron^ 
their  sees,  or  expend  them  in  their  personal  gratification.  We 
shall  now  give  a  few  examples  of  Dr  P.'s  regard  for  accuracy 
in  the  charges  he  ffings  about  at  random,  premising,  that  we  re- 

fard  the  sacred  character  of  his  ofiice  too  tenderly  to  ascribe 
is  errors  to  any  thing  but  the  violent  passion  in  which  he  evi- 
dently writes.  We  may  add,  that  the  authors  of  the  observa- 
tions in  our  Journal,  on  which  he  comments,  could  not,  hy  pos" 
sibilityy  have  written  them  (right  or  Wrong)  under  the  influence 
of  any  personal  feelings  towards  him  or  any  of  his  brethren,  of 
whom  we  can  venture  to  say,  they  had  no  kind  of  knowledge, 
far  less  had  they  any  quarrel  with  them. 

Having,  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  *  uhick 
ihinketh  no  evzlj^  broadly  denominated  the  trifling  mistake  of 
Cathedral  for  Palace^  a  ^Jorge^y^ '  Dr  P.  next  charges  his  re- 
viewers with  ^  two  falsehoods*  in  one  passage;  where  it  is  said 
that  the  Durham  clergy  ordered  the  bells  not  to  toll  for  the 
Queen, — and  that  their  tolling  was  a  constant  mark  of  respect  to 
the  Royal  Family.  He  chiefly  relies  for  his  proof  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  libel  under  prosecution  only  says,  *  We 
know  not  whether  orders  were  given.  *  Now,  to  this  we  an- 
pwer^ Jirstj  that  this  is  obviously  a  mere  form  of  speaking,  and 
Implies  that  there  was  such  an  order;  upon  the  assumption  qf 
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whicfay  aocordiofflj,  the  whole  libel  proceeds.  Secondly,  That 
the  defence  of  the  libel  at  the  trial  went  throughout  upon  the 
same  assumption.  Thirds  Thatthe  prosecutors  never  denied  the 
charge  thus  plainly  insinuated  and  expressed ;  and  not  even  in 
their  application  for  a  criminal  information,  when  it  was  distinct^ 
ly  statea  that  they  were  charged  vfith  forbidding  the  bells  to  t(Jl. 
See  Trialj  p.  9,  line  8  Jrom  bottom.  Then,  as  to  the  custom — 
the  CTidence  at  the  trial  at  Durham,  obtained  upon  cross-exa- 
mination of  the  prosecutor^s  witness,  was,  that  they  had  always 
tolled  in  the  other  cases  within  his  knowledge ;  a  perfectly  suffi- 
cient proof,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence.  So  much  for 
Dr  P.'s  ideas  oX falsehood* 

Another  passage  is  said,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  contain  asser- 
tions ^ false,  ml/vUy  false,  andfraudulent, '  (p.  23.)  These  are, 
that  Dr  P.  had  libelled  Mr  Williams.; — that  Mr  W.  only  reta- 
liated on  the  Doctor, — and  that,  because  he  retaliated,  Dr  P.'s 
clerical  brethren  prosecuted  Mr  Williams. 
-  That  Dr  P.  had  libelled  Mr  W.  he  would  very  fain  deny ; 
but  he  cannot*  The  passage  is  one  in  which  he  manifestly  points 
at  Mr  W.  to  whom  he  uses  the  mild  expressions—^  the  miser- 
able mercenary  who  eats  the  bread  of  prostitution,  and  panders 
to  the  low  appetites  of  those  who  cannot,  or  who  dare  not  cater 
for  their  own  malignity.'  It  is  no  great  wonder,  that  any  Chris- 
tian pastor  shoula  be  sorry  to  have  such  language  imputed  to 
him.  But  how  does  he  try  to  escape  the  charge?  He  allows 
he  published  it ;  and  he  then  asks,  in  the  true  style  of  mere 
empty  bravado,  *  By  what  right  any  one  presumes  to  represent 
him  as  thus  stigmatizing  an  individual?'  p.  S22.  But  even  here, 
he  is  cautious  enough  not  to  deny  that  he  meant  Mr  W. ;  he 
only  says,  *  I  solemnly  affirm,  that  I  purposely  used  terms  which 
would  not  admit  of  particular  application,  except  in  the  sole  case 
which  I  have  already  supposed  ?  '  {Ibid,)  And  what  case  may 
that  be,  gentle  reader  ?  Dr  P.  answers,  that  of  a  *  man  con- 
scious the  description  belonged  to  him,  or  one  of  whom  others 
felt  convinced  that  he  deserved  it>. '  {Ibid,)  In  plain  terms,  the 
case  of  the  person  intended  by  Dr  l\  to  be  pointed  out*  We 
question  if  the  whole  history,  of  Jesuitical  equivocation  furnishes 
a  parallel  to  tins  ^luffling. 

.  As  to  the  fact  alleged  to  be  suppressed  by  us,  that  Dr.  P. 
attacked  Mt  W.  in  his  own  defence,  we  are  accused  of  falsehood, 
because  we  did  not  know  that  Mr  W.  had  been  in  the  practice 
of  attacking  Dr  P.  in  his  paper.  But  suppose  we  had  been  a- 
ware  of  this ;  is  Dr  P.  the  less  a  slanderer,  because  he  accuses  bis 
adversary  of  a  foul  offence  in  the  spirit  of  revenge?  A  wanton, 
unprovoked  attack  is  possibly  the  worst  kind  of  calumny^-^but 
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his  offence  is  not  much  less  blacki  whQ»  instead  of  protecting 
his  own  character,  seeks  to  de&me  those  who  had  assailed  hinu 
That  Dr  P/s  brethren  instigated  the  prosecationi  isi  we  pre- 
sume, the  third  ^fake^  wilfuUj/Jalse  and  Jrauduknt '  assertion^ 
in  this  passage ;  and  in  another  passage  (p*  16,  17)»  he  says  that 
the  *  libelled  clergy  knew  nothing  of  the  prosecution  till  they 

*  saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  *  and  that  tt  was  instituted  by  the 

*  venerable  Bishop,  feeling  as  he  always  feels,  as  the  friend  and 
^  &ther  of  his  clergy,  and  acting  under  the  advice  (not  merely 
^  the  cold  legal  opinion)  of  his  Attorney  General,  Mr  Scarlett,' 
on  whom  Dr  P.  then  proceeds  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of 
instigating  the  proceedings.  We  have  already  spoken  of  equi- 
vocation ;  but  here  is  something  worse.  It  is  raise,  we  are  W\d^ 
to  say  that  Dr  P/s  clerical  brethren  insti^gated  these  proceedings. 
Whati^  not  his  brethren,  but  himself  instigated  tnem?  True^ 
he  whispers  no  such  thing.  True^  he  throws  all  on  the>  Bishops 
or  if  the  Bishop  was  moved  by  any  one,  it  was  Mr  Scarlett. 
True,  he  quotes  apart  of  an  affidavit  sworn  by  him,  Dr  P.^ 
iiU  notjlleag  and  which,  when  he  wrote  his  pamphlet,  be  per- 
haps never  expected  would  see  the  lights  and  therefore  he  sup* 
presses  a  fiu*  more  material  part  of  his  swearing.  But  let  the 
reader  cast  his  eve  over  the  follo%ring  part  of  Dr  P.'s  affidavit 
which  an  injudicious  zeal  exdted  a  friend  of  the  Bishop  ta  pub* 
lish,  and  then  let  him  say  if  any  thing  equal  to  the  passage  »* 
bove  cited  ever  yet  was  ventured  by  tlie  most  heedless  polemk^ 
in  his  utmost  disregard  of  fact    Let  him  also  say,  if  the  man« 

)  ner  of  swearing  itself,  be  not  a  perfect  specimen  of  going  near 
the  wind.   In  answer  to  Mr  W.'s  statement,  that  Dr  P.  is  <  one 

-  *  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  prosecution, '  be  swears  that 
he  is  <  not  the  prosecutor,  nor  one  of  the  prosecutors,  but  that 
^  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  the  sole  prosecutor ; '  and  then  he 
thus  goes  on. 

^  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  That  he  did  not  advise  the 
^  said  Lord  Bishop  to  institute  the  said  prosecution  i-^rnoVGU^ 
'  being  domestic  chaplain  to  the  said  Lord  Bishop,  and,  i^ 

*  such,  having  been  for  many  years  intrusted  with  bis  ccmfi* 
^  dence  in  matters  relating  to  his  diocese,  this  deponent  felt  it 

*  to  be  his  duty,  having  received  the  newspaper  containing  the 

*  alleged  libel  (which  newspaper  had  been  sent  to  him  b^use 

*  of  its  containing  such  alleged  libel),  to  transmit  the  same  to 

*  the  said  Lord  Bishop^  well  knowing  the  said  Lord  Bishop^s 

*  great  regard  for  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  deeming  it 

*  probable  that  the  said  Lord  BiAttp  xeould  institute  a  prosecution 

*  at  laWf  in  order,'  &c.  Once  more,  let  the  reader  bear  in 
mindy  that,  in  his  pamphlet,  the  Bishop  is  mentioned  as  the 
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sole  prosecutor,  and  his  \aw  officer  as  the  lole  aclvifier ;  pnd 
not  one  word  is  dropped  of  Dr  P.  having  moved  or  meddled 
in  the  business ;  but  infinite  wrath  is  expressed  at  those  who 
spoke  of  Dr  P.'s  brethren  as  prosecuting  Mr  W.  because  he 
had  assailed  Dr  P. ;  and  now  he  finds  that  Dr  P.  himself  was 
the  instigator  and  prime  mover  in  the  whole  I 

After  this,  no  further  sample  of  Dr  P.'s  correctness  can  be 
required :— and  we  feel  that  we  owe  an  apology  to  our  reader^ 
for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  such  a  subject  and  such  an  ad- 
versary. 


•  TTie  Editor  must  still  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  for  himselF. 
— He  is  accused,  individually,  and  in  terms  the  most  umnea- 
iured  and  ofiensive,  of  falsehood,  malignity,  and  cowardice ; 
and  his  name  is  blazoned  in  capital  letters  in  all  the  newspapers 
and  shop- windows  in  connexion  with  these  epithets,  merely  for 
having  superintended  or  sanctioned  the  publication  of  an  article 
of  which  Dr  P.  has  confessed  he  knew  him  not  to  be  the  au« 
thor,  and  of  the  facts  treated  of,  in  which  he  must  have  been 
equally  sure  he  was  personally  ignorant.  In  these  circumstances, 
though  he  might  have  been  legally  respiMisiblc  for  the  publica* 
tion,  he  is  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  one  should 
have  supposed  that  he  was  morally  or  individually  blameable. 
He  received  the  article  from  a  person  who  had  the  best  means 
of  knowing  how  the  facts  actually  stood,  and  upon  whose  ac-^ 
ouracy  and  honour  he  had  (and  still  has)  the  most  perfect  and 
implicit  reliance.  Upon  what  grounds  then  could  he  have  been 
charged  with  falsehood  and  malignity  in  publishing  it,  even  if  it 
had  turned  out  that  the  facts  were  misrepresented,  and  the  infer- 
ences uncharitably  drawn?  Does  Dr  P.  really  hold  that  the  Edi- 
tor of  such  a  work  should  personally  check  and  investigate  every 
statement  of  facts  which  he  receives  from  respectable  authority? 
—or  can  he  seriously  think  that  he  acts  a  base  and  degraded  part, 
if  be  trusts  to  tl^e  tried  accuracy  and  known  intelligence  of  an 
old  contributor,  instead  of  taking  a  journey  to  the  palatinate  of 
Durham,  or  employing  a  trusty  attorney  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  upon,  the  facts  ? 

No  doubt,  if  these  facts  had  been  of  a  very  atrocious  and  in- 
credible description — or  if  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  party 
to  whom  they  were  imputed  had  been  irreconcileablc  with  the  sup- 
position of  tneir  truth,  some  such  inquiry  would  have  been  requi- 
site, even  for  the  justificatioii  of  an  Editor.  But  the  charges  a- 
gainst  Dr  P.  in  the  Review,  are  little  more  than  that  he  is  a  violent 
political  agitator,  and  had  written  intemperate  pamphlets  and 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  Trial — charges  which 
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seemed  sufficiently  verified— even  before  the  appearance  of  this 
notable  work— by  the  extracts  then  produced  in  illustration^  of 
them.  As  to  the  sanctity  of  Dr  P.'s  character,  which  he  seems 
to  think  should  have  protected  him  from  the  profane  censures 
of  the  Reviewer,  the  Editor  must  confess,  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider a  political  and  pamphleteering  clergyman,  however  richly 
endowed,  as  a  peculiarly  venerable  person — and  has  no  reason 
to  think,  from  the  tone  and  temper  of  Dr  P.'s  defence,  that  the 
Reviewer  has  misapplied  any  oi  the  epithets  of  which  that  re- 
verend person  complains. 


XOTX  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


'The  Editor,  in  order  to  obviate  certain  misconceptions  which  he 
understands  to  have  arisen,  thinks  it  right  to  explain,  that  the  article 
on  French  Poetry^  in  the  last  Number,  is  not  altogether  the  work  of 
one  hand — that  a  small,  though  very  valuable  part  of  it,  was  contri- 
buted by  the  author  of  those  comparative  views  of  the  skill,  Indus- 
try, literature,  &Cf  of  England  and  France,  which  have  attracted  so 
much  attention ; — but  that  that  learned  writer  is  not  responsible  for 
the  detailed  critique  on  the  modern  works  mentioned  in  the  title  of 
the  article  now  referred  to — and  is  particularly  desirous  to  disclaim 
the  passage  on  page  429,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  the  pictures  mid 
statues  in  the-  galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
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ARTS,   SCIENCES,   AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Discovery  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural 
History,  Practical  Mechanics,  Geography,  Navigation,  Statistics,  and 
the  Ene  and  Useful  Arts.    No.XV.    7s.  6d. 

The  Astro- Chronometer;  or  Planisphere  of  the  most  important 
Northern  Constellations,  with  Illustrations.    10s.  ()d. 

Lectures  on  Select  Subjects  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrau- 
lics, Pneumatics,  Optics,  Geography,  Astronomy  and  Diallings  By 
Jfapnes  Ferguson,  F.R.S*  With  Notes,  and  an  additional  Volume,  con- 
taining the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  By 
D.  Brewster,  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  with  twenty-seven  Plates.  2 
vols.  8vo.     1/.  $%•  boards. 

ANTIQUITIES,   ARCHITECTURE,   AND   FINE  ARTS. 

Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  principally  of  Grecian  Art*  By 
James  Millengen,  Esq.  F.  A.S.     1/.  lOs. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  Environs  of  London.  Nos«  L  and  H. 
«M*  eacn. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome ;  consisting  of  ViewSy 
Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details  of  the  Ancient  Edafiees  ia 
that  City.  By  G.  L.  Taylor  and  Edward  Cresy,  Archiieets,  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  Society  oi  Antiquaries.    2  vols,  folio.     161*  18s. 

Description  of  the  Ruins  of  an  Ancient  City  discovered  near  Pa- 
leiuKme,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala.    4to.    1/.  8s* 

Part  L  of  a  Series  of  Views  of  the  most  Interesting  Remains  of  the 
Ancient  Castles  of  England  and  Wales ;  with  Engravings  and  His- 
torical Descriptions.    By  E.  W.  Brayley,  jun. 

No.  1.  of  Views  on  the  Rhone ;  contmning  the  Tower  of  Maucon- 
seil  Vienne,  Valence  and  Dauphin^  Mountains,  Legate's  Palace, 
Avignon,  and  Chateau  Grignan, — as  Illustrations  to  an  Itinerary  of 
the  Rhone.  By  John  Hughes,  A.M.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Royal  4to.  Ss.  6d. 

Fart  I.  of  Portraits  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  from  William 
the  Conqueror  to  his  present  Majesty.  Engraved  by  W.  H.  Worth- 
ington.    Royal  8vo.    12s. 
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Gems,  principally  from  die  Antique;  Drawn  and  Etched  by 
Kichard  DagJey  ;  with  Iljustrations  in  Verse.  By  the  Rev.*  George 
Croly,  A.M.     88,  6d. 

Fifty  Lithographic  Prints,  illustrative  of  a  Tour  in  France,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Marianne  Colstow. 
8vo. 

The  Portfolio  ;  a  Collection  of  Engravings  from  Antiquarian,  Ar- 
chitectural, and  Topographical  Subjects,  with  Descriptions.     2s.  6d, 

A  Series  of  Portraits  of  Eminent  Historical  Characters  introduced 
in  the  **  Novels  and  Tales  "  of  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  with  Bio- 
graphical Notices.  No.  VII. ;  containing  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
Rob  Roy,  Prince  Charles,  King  James.     12mo,  8s. ;  8vo,  10s. 

Thirty- two  Plates  to  illustrate  the  Poems  of  Crabbe.  Small  Svo. 
2/.  2s. 

Six  New  Coloured  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  Researches  and  Ope- 
rations of  G.  Belzbni,  in  Egypt,  &c.     Folio.     1/.  5s. 

No  XXV.  of  the  British  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits ;  with 
Biographical  Notices,  &c. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  George  Heriot,  Jeweller  to  King  James  VI. ;  with 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Hospital  founded  by  him  at  Edinburgh. 
Handsomely  printed  in  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Engravings.     7s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary,  &c.  &c.  including  much 
Historical  Anecdote,  Memoirs,  and  many  unpublished  Documents^ 
illustrative  of  the  Condition  of  the  Irish  Catholics  during  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  By  the  ReV.  T.  R.  England.  Svo.  with  Portrait. 
12s.  boards. 

The  Fifth  Edition  of  Napoleon  in  Exile.    2  vols.  Svo.     1/.  8s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Alfred  Stothard,  F.  S.  A.  author 
of  the  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain. 

Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Written  by  Himsdf*  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  T.  Roscoe,  Esq.    2  vols.  Svo.     1/.  Is.  '       - 

Tlie  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Nicol,  Mariner,  in  one  Volume 
12mo,  with  Portrait.    5s.  6d.  botfrds. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Right  Hon;  George 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  the  Lady  Grisell  Baillie.  By  their  Daugh^ 
ter,  Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope.    Svo.     lOs.  6d.  boards. 

The  Life  of  John  Goodwin,  M.A.  By  Thomas  Jackson.  I  voL 
Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Napoleon  Anecdotes.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Ireland.  No.  III.  28. 
6d.  (to  be  continued  monthly),  with  a  Portrait  of  Marie-Louise. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Gordon,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 
late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Edinburgh.  By  Da- 
niel Ellis,  F.  R.  S.  E  ,  &c.  &c.    Foolscap  Svo.  with  Portrait.    6s.  bds. 

The  Political  and  Private  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
By  T.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.    Svo.     12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  now  on  Sale,  at  the  Prices  affixed,  (com- 
prehending, among  others,  the  Library  of  the  late  Professor  Ogilviei 
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of  King  8  College.)  By  Alexander  Brown,  Sc  Co.  Booktellerii  A- 
berdeen.     28. 

Albin'fi  Catalogue  of  Books.     Part  II.     Is. 

C.  Baldwins  Classed  Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Books  for  1823. 
Is. 

C.  Baldwyn*s  Catalogue  of  Portraits,  &c,  for  Illustration.     Is. 

CLASSICS. 

Cicero  de  Republica,  e  condice  Vaticano  descripsit  Angelus  Maius, 
Bibliothecse  Vaticanse  Custos.     1  vol.  8vo. 

Remarks  on  the  Usefulness  of  Classical  Learning.  By  James 
Beattie,  LL.D.  a  New  Edition  ;  to  which  is  Prefixed,  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author.     Royal  18mo.    2s.  6d.  boards. 

Museum  Criticum,  or  Cambridge  Classical  Researches.  No  VII. 
8vo«    5s. 

DRAMA. 

Athalian,  a  Tragedy,  founded  upon  2  Kings  xi.  and  2  Chronicles 
xxiii. ;  translated  from  the  French.     i2mo. 

Gonsalvo,  a  Tragedy  in  five  Acts.     2s.  6d. 

Werner,  a  Tragedy.     By  Lord  Byron.     8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Jxilia,  or  the  Fatal  Return.     A  pathetic  drama.     8vo.    28. 6d. 

Don  Carlos,  a  Tragedy.  By  Lord  John  Russell.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
sewed. 

Tlie  Duke  d*Ormond,  a  Tragedy;  and  Beritola,  a  Tale.  By 
Charles  Lloyd,  jun.     Foolscap  8vo.     8s. 

King  Edward  and  Queen  Marguerite,  a  Tragic  Poem. 

The  Bride's  Tragedy.    By  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes.   8vo.    48.  6d« 

Shakespeare^s  Tempest,  being  No.  *I.  of  Pickering's  Miniature  Edi- 
tion.     With  a  Plate.     Is.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Rudiments  and  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  abridged  by 
Robert  Mundell,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  the  Academy  at  Wallace-hall, 
and  Author  of  The  Abridgment  of  Roman  Antiquities, '  &c.  12mo. 
26.  bound. 

Watt's  Latin  Grammar,  a  new  edition ;  in  which  it  has  been  at*" 
tempted,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  to  correct  mistakes,  and  supply  de- 
ficiences.  By  James  Melvin,  A.  M.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  Aberdeen.     Is.  6d.  bound. 

Torrie's  Latin  Preceptor;  or  an  Essay  intended  to  serve  as  a 
Guide  to  Learners,  in  their  Latin  Compositions.    3s.  6d.  boards. 

The  History  of  Henry  Milner,  a  little  Boy  who  was  not  brought 
up  according  to  the  Fashions  of  this  World.  By  Mrs  Sherwood. 
]2mo.     3s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Concise  System  of  Numeration  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  Alexander  Ingram,  Mathematician,  Leith.  12mo.   4s.  6d.  bound* 

Exercises  for  Writing  Greek  Verses.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Squire, 
M»  A.     7s. 

The  British  Pupil's  explanatory  French  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
being  a  copious  Abridgment  of  the  first  part  of  Levizac's  ;  and  con* 
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Yeyfng,  in  a  simple  and  perspicuous  manner,  as  nearly  as  English 
sounds  will  convey,  the  true  Pronunciation  of  that  Universal  Lan- 
guage.    By  Pierre  Dacier.      5s.  6d. 

The  Practical  Book-keeper,  or  Merchant's  Assistant ;  being  a  com- 
ptehensive  Method  of  Book-keeping,  fofunded  oh  th'e  Real  Practice 
of  the  Cotinting- house.     By  George  Wilson.     8vo.     58. 

Letters  from  a  Lad^  to  her  Nrece  ;  containing  Practical  Hints  in- 
tended to  dire(it  the  Female  Mind  in'  the  Pursuits  of  Attainments  con- 
ducive to  Virtue  and  H^pincss.     18mo.     2s. 

A  Collection  for  thie  use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thom- 
8om,  A.  M.y  Minister  of  St  George's,  Edinburgh;    I2m6.    ZL  bound.' 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Museum  Aft-idahurar,  Being  Vol.  11.  of  the  Select  Museum  of  Na-' 
tire  arid  Aft ;  exhibiting,  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  manner,  the 
principal  Atitiquities,  Curiosities,  Beauties  and  Varfeties,  of  Africa, 
interspersed  with  eritertaining  Narratives,  Anecdotes,  Original  Ob-" 
servations  and  Descriptions,  illustrative  of  the  Customs,  Mahniersi' 
&c.  of  the  Natives  of  that  portion'  of  the  Globe.  By  Charles  Hul- 
bfert. 

,  h'istort. 

A  History  df  fingland,  from  the  first  Invasion  fey  the  ifeomans,  to 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Thifd  ;  with  Conversations  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.     By  Mrs  Markham.     2^  vols.  12mo.     16s. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for  1819  and  1820i.  Vols.  XXL' 
and  XIII.     Two  thick  vbltimes  Svo^.     1/.  Is.  each. 

Pignotti's  History  of  Tuscany.  Translated  from''  the  Italian  by 
J.  Bi'owning,  Esq^.     4  Vols.  8Vo.     ^L  8s.' 

Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for  1821.     8vo.     16s. 

The  First  Volume  of  a  History  of  thb  late  War  in  Spain'  and  Por-' 
tugal.  .  By  R.  Southey,  Esq.    4tt>.    21.  lOs'. 

LAW. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Issues,  in  tire  Action  of  Dkmajges  for  I^ibeF 
in  the  Beacon,  James  Gibson  of  Ingliston,  Esq.  Clerk  to  the  Signet, ' 
Pursuer,  against  Duncan  Stevenson,  Printer  in  Edinburgh,  Defender. 
Taken  in  Shoi^-band.     5s. 

An  Abridgment  of  all  the  Statutes  now  in  foi'ce,  relative  to  the' 
Revenue  of  Ejicise  in  Great  Britain,  Methodically  Arranged  and 
Alphabetically  Digested.  The  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  brought' 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1822.  By  James  Huie,  Collector  of 
Excise.    8vo.     1/.  10s.  boards. 

'  Index  to  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  contained  in  all 
the  Original  Collections,  and  in  Mr  Morrison's  Dictionary  of  Deci-^ 
sions.    4to.     3/.  3s.  boards. 

Roscoe's  Additional  Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence.  8yo« 
68.  boards. 

A  Supplement  to  the  23d  Edition  of  Dr  Burn's  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Parish  Officer.  By  George  Chctwynd,  Esq.  M.  P.  8vo* 
16s. 

VOL.  xxxviii.  NO.  75.  S 
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The  British  Constitution,  or  an  Epitorae  of  Black8tone*jB  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  Endand,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Vincent 
Wanostrocht,  LL.D.,  Al&ed  House  Academyi  CamberwelL  12mo. 
)2s.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History  and  Law  of  Entails  in  Scotlapd.  By 
Erskine  Douglas  Sandford,  Esq.  Advocate.     8vo.     12s  boards. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  AKATOMY. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  74  (published 
quarterly.)     4s. 

Select  Dissertations  on  several  subjects  of  Medical  Science.  By 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.     8vo.     12s. 

Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Joints.     By  B.  C.  Brodie»  F*  R.  S.     8vo.     16s.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Disease  that  attacks  Women  in  Child-bed,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  fatal  in  this  City,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Country,  termed  Puerperal  Fever,  hy  John  Macintosh,  M.  D. 
Ss.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Puerperal  Fever,  as  it  prevailed  in 
Edinburgh  in  1821-22.  By  William  Campbell,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery  in  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

f  «*  To  the  above  is  added  the  late  Dr  Gordon's  (of  Aberdeen) 
£lssay  on  the  same  subject. 

A  System  of  Anatomical  Plates.  By  John  Lizars,  F.  R.  S.  E.^ 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collese  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Edinburgh.     Part  I.     lOs.  6d. 

,  A  Lecture,  in  which  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Oxalic  Add 
are  contrasted  with  those  of  Epsom  Salts,  &c.  By  Robert  Ven- 
ables,  M.  D.    2s.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Disorders,  of  the  Stomach, 
By  Thomas  Hare,  F.  L.  S.     Svo.     128. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  some 
of  the  most  Common  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines.  By  John 
Howsbip.     Svo.     Ss.  6d. 

Address  to  Parents  on  the  present  State  of  Vaccination.     Ss. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption*     By  Sir  Alexander  Cricbton.    Svo.     Ss. 

Illustrations  of  the  Inquiry  respecting  Tuberculous  Diseases.  By 
John  Baron. 

Dr  Faithhorn  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  and  Biliary  System  ;  com- 
prehending those  various,  extensive,  and  often  complicated,  Disor« 
ders  of  the  Digestive  Internal  Organs,  and  Nervous  System,  originate 
»ng  from  these  Sources:  the  6fth  edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Cases, 
illustrative  of  the  principles  of  Treatment.     Svo.     9s.  boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays,  Descriptive  and  Moral ;  connected  with  Scenes  chiefly  in 
I^ly.     By  an  American.     Post  Svo.     Ss.  boards. 

The  Book  of  Utility,  or  Repository  of  Useful  Information,  connect- 
ed'with  tlie  Moral,  Intellectual)  and  Physical  Condition  of  Man;  and 
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Containing,  ako,  maily  notable  Things  in  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  His- 
tory.    By  Thomas  Tegg.     12mo.     4si        • 

A  Practical  Treatise  to  render  the  Art  of  Brewing  moreea^y.  Tht 
ni'hole  reildered  familiar  for  the  Public  or  Private  Brewer.  By  C.  N. 
Hay  man,  Common  Brewer.  With  an  Engraving.  12mo.  4s.  6d« 
boards. 

Time's  Telescope,  or  the  Astronomei^s,  Botanist's,  and  Naturalist's 
Guide,  for  1823.     With  coloured  Frontispiece.    98. 

Outlines  of  Character.  By  a  Member  of  the  Philomadiic  Institu- 
tijon.     Crown  8vo.    Os.  ' 

History  of  Roman  Literature  from  its  earliest  Pi^riod  to  the  Au- 
gustan Age.     In  2  vols.     By  John  Duni^p,  it.  lis.  6d. 

Rivington*s  Annual  Register,  1798.     \L  boards. 

Relics  of  Literature.     By  Stephen  Collet,  A.M.    8voi     158. 

Universal  Stenography ;  or,  a  Practical  System  of  Short- Hand, 
combining  Legibility  and  Brevity. 

Letters,  Literary  and  Political,  on  Poland  ;  comprising  Observa- 
jtions  on  Russia,  and  other  Sclavonian  Nations  and  Tribes.  Svo^ 
129.  boards. 

A  Set  of  Interest  Tables  for  One  Hundred  Days,  calculated  al 
Four  per  Cent,  per  Annum.  The  Calculations  of  each  Day  occnpjr 
two  octavo  pages,  advancing  progressirely  from  One  Pound  to  ITiretf 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five,  and  by  other  useful  Sums  to  Twenty 
Thousand  Pounds.     By  John  Croudace.     8vo.     9s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  being  Notices  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Real  Characters,  Scenes  and  Incidents,  supposed  to  be  de^ 
scribed  in  the  Works  of  the  "  Great  tlnknotm. " — In  one  volume 
12mo.     Ss.  6(1. 

A  Second  Series  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature.  By  J.  d'lsrdeli,' 
Esq.     S  vols.  8vo.     1/.  16s. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the  Allied  Armies  under  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  and  Marshall  Blucher,  in  1813-14.  By  a  General 
Officer.     8vo.     1/.  Is.  ■  " 

A  Comment  on  the  Diyine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighteri.  8iiro» 
18s. 

Fifteen  Years  in  India,  or  Sketches  of  a  SolcHer's  Life.  8vo.^ 
14s. 

Sketches  of  Field  Sports,  as  followed  by  the  Natives  of  India;  ,  By 
Daniel  Johnson.     8vo.    6Sf 

The  Spirit  of  Buncle,  or  the  Surprising  Adventures  of  John  Bun<^ 
(cle,  Esq.    2  vols.  12mo.     8s.  6d. 

The  Inn- Keeper's  Album.  Arranged  for  Publication  by  W.  F/ 
Deacon.     8vo.     12s. 

Anecdotes,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Memoirs,  collected  by  Le« 
titia  Matilda  Hawkins.  Vol.  I.  with  a  Portrait  and  another  Engrav<f 
ing.    8vo.    9s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Conchology^  By  Samue)  Broojcgy 
RL.S»    4tQ.    StlOs,  •  ' 
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The  Genuine  Remains,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  Samuel  Butler. 
With  Notes  by  R.  Thyer.  Part  IL  Six  Plates.  8vo.  9s.  Royal 
Bto.     18s. 

The  Golden  Ass,  and  Philosophical  Works  of  iVpuleiuf.  TranSf- 
lated  by  Thos.  Taylor,  Esq.    8yo.     15s. 

Essays  on  the  Love,  the  Poetry,  and  the  Character,  of  Petrarch* 
gvo.    \% 

Authentic  Records  of  the  Guild  Merchant  of  Preston,  in  th^ 
.County  of  Lancaster,  in  1822.  By  J.  Wilcockson.  8vo.  Plates, 
6s. 

The  Cottager's  Manual  for  the  Management  of  his  Bees  for  every 
Month  in  the  Year.    By  Robert  Huish)  Esq.     12mo.    3s.  boards. 

Sir  Robert  Nauntonfs  Fragmenta  Regalia,'  or  Court  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, A  new  edition ;  connected  by  the  original  MSS.  With 
^otes,  and  a  Life  of  Naunton.  Eigh^  Portraits.  Small  8vo.  }2sl 
6(1. ;  Demy,  1/.  Is. 

The  Ancient  Curious  Collection  pf  Scotland,  consisting  of  genuine 
^cotch  Tui^es,  with  their  original  Variations,  now,  for  the  first  tinie^ 
arranged  with  Basses  throughout,  with  the  view  of  preserving  thos^ 
ingenious  productions  from  oblivjon.  By  Nathaniel  Gow.  Each 
Tune,  with  its  variations,  forming  a  dis^nct  Lesson  for  the  Piano* 
forte  or  tf  arp,  Violin,  and  Vioioncpllo.  Dedicated  tp  Sir  Waltev 
$cott,  Bart.    ^s. 

NAXpRAL  HISi;ORY,  BOTANX,   &C. 

Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology,  Series  First — Lapd  Birds.  By 
J.  P.  Selby,  Esq.  of  Twissel  House,  Northumberland,  Member  of  th6 
Wernerian  Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh.  No.  5.  Con« 
sisting  of  Twelve  Plates  ;  the  subjects  drawn  from  Nature,  and  etch* 
ed  in  a  superior  manner  by  the  Author.  In  Elephant  folio.  1/.  lis* 
^.  plain,  and  5/.  5s.  coloured. 

The  Fiorist!s  Manual,  or  Hipts  fpr  t^^e  Construc^on  of  a  gay 
flower-garden,  with  directions  for  preventing  the  depredations  of  In^ 
sects.     Second  edition,  small  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

fart  I.  of  the  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
Introductory  Compendium  of  the  General  Principles  of  that  Science^ 
illustrated  by  a  coloured  Map  and  Sections,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  Conybeare,  F.R.S.  M.G.S.  &c.  and  William  Philips,  F.L.S.  M.G.S.. 
4rc.     Small  8yo.  16s.  or  demy  8vo.  lij. 

^  Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  some  pa^ts  of  Flanders, 
Jlolland,  and  the  l^^prth  of  France,  in  the  Autumn  of  181*r.  By  a 
Deputation  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultuiial  Society.  With  Engrav- 
ings.    16s.  boards. 

Botanical  Illustrations,  being  a  Series  of  Figures  designed  (o  illus* 
irate  the  Terms  employed  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany,  with 
Pescriptions.  By  W.  J.  Hooker,  LL.Dt  Regius  Professor  of  Bo-; 
tany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c.  Parts  II.  and  III.— .-each  6s.. 
^lain,  or  lOs,  6d.  coloured; 

'  ^  Succinct  Account  of  the  Lime  Rocks  pf  Plypaovith*  fiy  th^ 
Rev.  R.  Hennfth.    8vo.    12s,  '  •      ' 
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FOVELS,    ROMANCES^  &C. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.  By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Kenilworthi 
&c.    4  vols,  post  8vo.     2/.  2s.  {wards. 

The  Lollards,  a  Tale.  i  3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 

The  ^nt^l,  qr  The  Lairds  of  Grippy.  By  the  Author  of  ^'  An- 
lials  of  the  Parish,  "  &o.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  Is.  boards. 

German  Pppular  Stories>  translated  from  the  Kinder  and  Hans- 
n^archen  of  M.  M.  Grimm.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes ;  and 
}2  Plates  hy  G.  Cruikshank.     12mo.    7s. 

Isabella.     By  the  Author  of  Rhoda.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  4s. 

Man,  or  Anecdotes  I*j[ational  and  Individual.  By  Mary  Ann 
Hedge.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 

A  Threatening  Letter  from  Douglas  (the  Author  of  No  Fiction) 
tp  I^e  Fevre,  i^rith  Le  Fevre-s  Reply.    8vo. 

POETRY. 

'  Ancient  Spanish  Ballad^,  Historical  and  Romantic.  Translated 
liy  J.  G.  Lockhart,  LL.B.    4to.     18s.  half  bound.  . 

The  Story  of  our  First  Parents,  selected  from  Milton's  ParadisQ 
Lost.     By  Mrs  Siddons.     8vp.     5s.  6d. 

The  Cento,  ^  Selection  of  approved  Pieces  from  living  Authors. 
7s.  6d. 

Erin,  and  other  Poem^.     By  Thongs  Bayley,  Esq.  .  8vo.     5s. 

Cumnor,  or  the  Bpgle  Horn ;  with  other  Dramatic  Dialogues  ancl 
Poems.     By  £.  B.  Impey.    8s. 

Poetical  Works.    By  £.  Smith,  Esq.    2  vols.    Foolscap  8vo.    lOs. 

Quotations  from  ^he  Britbh  Pqets ;  being  a  Pocket- Dictionary  of 
their  most  admired  Passages.  The  whole  alphabetically  arranged ,* 
according  to  the  Subjects.  Embellished  with  a  finely-engraved  For* 
trait  of  Lord  Byron.     24mo.     4s.  boards. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe.  5  vols.  8vo.  2/. 
12s.  6d. ;  8  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  2Z. 

POLITICS  AVD,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

4.  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  &c. 
&c.  on  the  Subjects  of  the  Present  Situation  of  Agriculture  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Means  of  ameliorating  it— -restormg  our  Finances, 
jrc.  &c.     By  an  Inhabitant  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Chalmers's  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,  No. 
%IIL  **  On  the  l^vils  |ind  Difficulties  attending  even  the  best  State 
of  Scottish  Pauperism. "     Is. 

No.  XIV. .  *'  Qn  the  likeliest  Mean^  for  the  abolition  of  Pauperism 
in  England,  "  will  be  published  in  February. 

A  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  on  the  Reputed  Excess 
n  d  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,  and  on  the  Consequences  of  thQ 
l^ew  Metallic  Ci^rrency.  By  Daniel  Beaumont  Payne,  Esq.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Refv.  T.  R.  Malthus,  being  an  Answer  to  the  Cri- 
ticism on  A{r  Godwiu's  Work  on  Population.    By  David  Booth.  - 
$vo.    Ss« 


V     » 


Quarterly  JLitt  of  Nam  PujUkationsl  T^ 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Advocate,  proposing  a 
Means  of  pror.uring  (by  Act  of  Parliament),  Subjects  for  the  In- 
struction of  Medicai  Students,  whereby  the  present  Barbarous  ^^w^ 
tern  of  Raising  the  Dead  will  be  effectually  prevented.    6d, 

An  Address  to  the  Conductors  of  the  Periodical  Press,  upon  Re- 
ligious and  Political  Controversy ;  in  which  their  attention  is  called 
to  the  marked  distinction  betwixt  the  Local  and  the  General  mean- 
ing of  certain  Words  and  Terms — such  as  Knowledge,  Wealth, 
Christian  Infidel,  Excessive  Population,  National  Distress,  Hadicid 
Reform,  &c.     By  Abram  Combe,  Edinburgh.     Is.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  Mr  Owon*s  Plan  for  relieving  Public  Distress, 
removing  Discontent,  and  **  recreating  the  Character  of  Man.** 
By  Jasper  Beatson,  LL.B.    2s. 

An  Accurate  Table  of  the  Population  of  the  British  Empire  in 
1821 ;  specifying  all  the  Cities  and  Boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  with 
every  other  Parish  or  Place  containing  Two  Thousand  Inhabitants 
qr  upwards,  &c.  Printed  on  double  demy  paper,  5b.  ;  or  on  fine 
|(iq;)cr,  of  a  very  large  size,  7s. 

FHILOI^OOT. 

History  of  the  European  Languages ;  or  Researches  into  the  Af- 
^nity  of  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nations. 
By  the  late  Alexander  Murray,  D.D.  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
auages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author^ 
Two  vols.  8vo. '   1/.  8s.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Excellence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  A  Sermon  preached 
l^efore  the  Very  Reverend  (he  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  on  Tuestlay,  Oc- 
lober  8,  1^22,  and  published  at  their  desire.  By  George  ^Skenfr 
Keith,  D.D.,  late  minister  of  Keith*  Hall  and  Kinkell,  now  of  Tul** 
iiallan«     Is..  • 

The  Second  Advent ;  or  the  Glorious  Epiphany  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  being  an  Attempt  to  elucidatCi  in  Chronological  Order,  the 
Prophecies  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the  Itev* 
John  Fry,  B.A.     2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  8s.  boards. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Bible;  to  which  is  added,  a  Geogra-* 
graphical  Index,  with  the  Calendar  and  Table  of  Lessons.  By  Jamea 
\V.  Bellamy,  M.A.     4to.    4s.     Royal  8vo,  8s.  boards. 

The  Golden  Centenary,  or  Sequel  to  Sketch  of  all  Religions.  Bjr 
the  Rev.  Dr  Evans.     ISmo.     5s. 

Obseryations  on  the  Mode  of  conducting  Theological  Tuition  in 
general  use ;  with  a  Plan :  humbly  submitted  for  the  Divinity-  hail 
belonging  to  the  United  Associate  Synod.  By  John  Jamieson,  Mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel,  Methven.     Is.'  6d. 

Biblia  Hebraica,  Editio  longe  accuratissima,  ab  Everardo  Van  dev 
Hooght,  V.D.M.     8vo.     1/.  5b.  boards. 

A  New  Self-Interpreting  Testament,  with  the  Parallel  Passages 
at  length,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Jolin  Platu.  Part  L  Royal  4to.  Ts. ; 
Demy  8vo.  48.  6d. 

Tweoty-four  Sermons  oa  Practical  SubjeotSi  translated  from  the 
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Works  of  the  fnrtst  eminent  French  and  Dutch  Protestant  Ministers 
in  Holland.     By  J.  Werninck,  D.D.  &c.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Authentidty  of  the  Narratives  contained  ia 
ahe  t^o  first  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke: 
heitig  all  Investigation  of  Objections  urged  by  this  Unitarian  Editors 
of  the  improved  Version  ol;  the  New  Testament.  By  a  Layman. 
8vQ.    10a.  6d.  boards. 

The  Preacher;  or  Sketches  of  original  Sermons,  chiefly  selected 
from  Ae  MSS.  of  Eminent  Divines  of  the  last  Century.  VoL  IIL 
12mo.     4s.  boards. 

Ortto's  Sacramental  Meditations,  abridged,  selected,  and  arranged, 
fosi  the  use  of  Young  Persons.     12mo.     Ss.  6d.  boards. 

A  Defence  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  Reply 
to  Ram  Mohuo  Roy  of  Calcutta.  By  Dr  Marsham  of  Seranipore. 
8vo.     7s.  boards. 

VoU  ly.  of  Sketcbes  bf  Sermons,  furnished  by  their  respective 
Authors.     12mo.     4s. 

Queries  addressed  to  those  who  deny  the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  By  W.  Carpenter.  18mo.  Is.  6dL 
half  bound. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Sketch  of  tbe  Mosquitto  Shore,  including  the  Territory  of  Po3rai89 
descriptive  of  the  Country  ;  with  some  information  as  to  its  Produc- 
tions, the  best  mode  of  Culture,  &c.  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of 
Settlers.  By  Thomas  Strangeways,  K.G.C.  Captain  1st  Native  Poy- 
2i&  Regiment,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  Highness  Gregor  Cazique 
of  Poyais.     8vo.  with  Map,  Portrait,  &c.     12s. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  United  States  ia 
North  America.  Giving  a  View  of  that  State  in  1787,  and  of  itA 
unparalleled  progress  since  1789  to  the  present  day.  With  a  Map. 
9d. 

Graphic  lUustratioDs  of  Warwickshire ;  consisting  of  a  Series  of 
Engravings,  of  the  most  celebrated  Architectural  Remains,  and  the 
most  interesting  Natural  Scenery  of  the  County,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notices. 

An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  Wardour  Castle  and  De« 
mesne,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  the  Seat  of  Lord  ArundelL  By  Joha 
Rutter.     3s. 

A  Guide  to  the  County  of  Wicklow  ;  illustrated  by  five  highly  fi- 
nished Engravings,  after  the  Designs  of  George  Petrie,  Esq.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  N.  Wiight,  A.M.     Royal  18mo.     7s. 

TheHistory  of  Modera  Wiltshire,  Hundred  of  Mere.  By  Sir  Ri- 
chard Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  Illustrated  with  numerous  highly-finished 
Engravings.     Folio,  on  large  paper,  6/.  6s. ;  small  paper  3/.  13s.  6d. 

The  Reading  Guide  and  Berkshire  Directory  for  t823 ;  including 
an  enumeration  of  the  Principal  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  their  Present  Occupiers.     9d. 

Letters  from  America^  containing  Observations  on, the  Climate  and 
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Agriculture  of  the  Western  State*,  the  Maimers  of  the  People,  the 
Prospects  of  Emigrants,  &c.  jSic.  By  James  Flint.  To  which  is  sub- 
joinedy  the  last  American  Tari£    8vo.    7s.  6d.    boards. 

VOYAOIJS,   TRAVEI/S,   &C. 

Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  discoverable  in  Mo-^ 
dem  Italy  and  Sicily.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.     8vo.     9s.  6d. 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar.  8v6.  9s« 
6d. 

A  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt.  By  Sir  Archi-^ 
bald  Edmonstone.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  Essay  upon  the  Islands  of  Cor- 
fu, Leucadia,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  2^te.  By  William  Goodisqp^ 
A.B.    8vo.     12s. 

Letters  from  Mecklenburgh  and  Holstein.  By  George  Downesy 
A.B.     lOs.  6d. 

Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Mount  Sinai.  By  Sir  Frederick  Henni- 
ker,  Bart. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  in  the  Uranie  and  Pliysi- 
cienne  Corvettes,  commanded  by  Captain  Freycinet,  during  the  Yeara 
1817}  IB,  19  and  20  ;  on  a  Scientific  Expedition,  undertaken  by  ordef 
of  the  French  Government.  In  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By 
J.  Argo,  Draftsman  to  the  Expedition.  With  twenty-six  Engrav- 
ings.   4to.     3/.  ISs.  6d. 

Views  of  Ireland,  Moral,  Political  and  Religious.  By  J.  O'Dris- 
col,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

Letters  from  Old  England,  by  a  New-England  Man,  in  the  45tb 
Number  of  the  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels.     Ss.  6d. 

Fifteen  Years  in  India,  or  Sketches  of  a  Soldier's  Life ;  being  an 
Attempt  to  describe  Persons  and  Things  in  various  Parts  of  Hindos- 
tan.  From  the  Journal  of  an  OfEcer  in  his  Majesty's  Service.  8vo.. 
14s.  boards. 

Travels  through  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt.  By  William  Rae  Wil- 
son,'' of  Kelvinbank,  North  Britain.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  Engrav- 
ings.    188.  boards. 

Letters  from  America ;  containing  Observations  on  the  Climate 
and  Agriculture  of  the  Western  States,  &c.  &c.  By  James  Flint* 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Astrachan  to  Karass  ;  containing  Remarks 
on  the  General  Appearances  of  the  Country,  Manners  of  the  Inha- 
bitantSi  &c.  with  the  Substance  of  many  Conversations  with  EfFendi» 
Mollas,  and  other  Mahommedans,  on  the  questions  at  issue  between 
them  and  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  Willianj  Glen,  Missionary,  Astra- 
chan.    12mo.    4s.  boards. 

No.  LXX  VL  toill  be  published  in  May. 

Printed  by  J.  Hutchison, 
for  th«  Utoirt  of  B.  WiUisoiu 


ON  THE  FIRST  OF  NOVEMBER  WAS  PUBLISHED, 

PORTRAITS 

OF 

THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR 

TO  HIS 

PRESENT  MAJESTY  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

ENGRAVED  BY  W.  H.  WORTHINGTON, 

Part  I. 


This  Work  will  consist  of  thirty-six  Portraits,  engraved  in  the  line 
manner,  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  from  the  most  authentic  Originals. 

A  Part,  containing  six  Portraits,  will  be  published  every  three 
months,  or  within  a  shorter  period  if  possible,  until  the  whole  is 
completed. 

Each  Part,  printed  upon  French  Paper,  royal  8vo.  will  be  charged 
twelve  shillings ;  Proofs,  royal  4to.  on  French  Paper,  one  guinea ; 
a  limited  number  of  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  one  guinea  and  a  half. 
The  Portraits,  when  completed,  will  form  a  most  desirable  accom- 
paniment and  Illustration  to  the  Histories  of  England  by  Rapin 
and  Tindal,  Hume  and  Smollett,  Dr.  Henry,  Sharon  Turner,  Lingard, 
and  others. 

No  regular  uniform  series  of  Portraits  of  the  British  Monarchs 
having  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  Public,  the  present  undertaking 
has  been  commenced  with  a  view"  of  supplying  that  important  de- 
sideratum. For  the  earlier  Sovereigns  the  most  approved  Anti- 
quarian Authorities  will  be  consulted;  and  in  descending  to 
modern  times,  the  Works  of  that  eminent  succession  of  masters, 
from  Holbein  and'Vandyke  to  Reynolds  and  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  will 
furnish  a  richer  assemblage  of  genuine  materials  than  could  be 
supplied,  for  a  similar  undertaking,  for  any  other  monarchy  in 
Europe. 

For  the  execution  of  the  Portraits  the  Publisher  feels  confident 
that  he  can  fully  depend  on  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Worth  in g ton, 
whose  talent  as  an  Engraver,  in  the  line  manner,  is  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  present  undertaking. 

Part  the  First  contains  Portraits  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Ed- 
ward THE  Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Part  n.  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  February. 
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PROSPECTUS 

•     ■     '    ■ 
OF        ■ 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS 

OF  . 

■  /     ".  «    ■  -  . ' 

SHAKSPEARE, 

'  '       <  <  ■  ■    «     . 

.TO.Q|(  PtllNTfiD  9T  COJUULL)  |WI^<^jt^LT  }ftTH 

'     <        THE  DIAMOND  CLASSICS.  * 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.»  EARL  SPSNCER. 


■•w*a» 


It 


It  appears  oBneeessary  ,Xo  offer  any  apology  for  adding , 
ano^er  U>  the  niaiiy  editioii8>  <  vkioh;  already  exist  of 
the  Works  of  SHAKSPEARE  ;-*a  Poet,  who  to  use  tbe 
words  of  a  late  writer,  '  has  spread  the  magick  of  his  mind 
over  the  very  face  of  nature,  given  to  things  and  places 
a  charm  and  character  not  their  own,  and  turned  this 
*'working<*day  world"  into  a  perfect  fairy  land :  who  is  indeed 
the  true  necromancer,  whose  spell  operates,  not  upon  the 
senses,  but  upon  the  imagination  and  the  heart/ 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  proposed  edition^  will  be 
the  union  of  clearness  and  accuracy  with  the  most  elegant 
miniature  form  ;  for  which  purpose  the  approved  text  of 
Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Reed,  will  be  adopted,  and  printed  in 
a  style  and  manner  corresponding  with  the  LATIN  and 
ITALIAN    CLASSICS    alieady  published    from    the    Presi 

•f  CORRALL. 


It  oannol  be  neceMary  to  enlarge  upon  the  iisaal  technica- 
lities of  type  and  paper-— The  Miniature  Classics^  already 
before  the  public^  are  a  sufficient  pledge  for  excellence  in 
this  department.  The  present  Work  will  be  at  least  equal  in 
typographical  beauty  and  critical  exactness. 

Each  Play  will  be  embellished  with  an  illustrative  Engraving 
from  a  design  by  T.  Stothard^  Esq.  and  other  celebrated 
Artists.  In  short,  no  exertion  or  expense  will  be  spared  to 
render  this  undertaking,  however  unostentatious  in  form, 
not  unworthy  of  the  Bard  of  Avon. 


Part  I.  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  January,  1823,  con- 
taining THE  TEMPEST,  printed  with  type  cut  expressly 
for  the  work,  with  an  Engraving  from  the  design  of  Stothard, 
price  Is.  6d. 

The  succeeding  Plays  will  be  regularly  published  on  the  first 
day  of  every  following  month,  or  earlier  if  possible ;  and  it  is 
anticipated,  that  the 'series,  when  completed,  will  exhibit 
an  unique  specimen  of  typographic  art,  and  a  text,  as 
correct  in  execution  as  the  volumes  are  commodious  in 
sixe.  Shakspeare,  finom  henceforth,  may  travel  with  us  in 
our  waistcoat  pocket. 

Subscribers  Names  received  by  the  Publisher, 

W.  PICKERING,  31,  LINCOLN'S-INN  FIELDS, 

and  all  Booksellers. 


/•  Five  Ftlumf  erom  8u>.  htamtfUfyprlltHi  on  yfUow  laid  paper,  trilA  a 
Farirait  of  Chancer,  fiwn  Ht«  Harleimn  MS,  of  Hocdrve;  and  a  reduc- 
ti'os  if  lis  ceUbrattd  Cantettiry  Filgrimagi  by  SlMbard,  finely  engraved 
in  Ike  line  manner  ^  WortMngton,  price  SL  ISl.  6d.  boards. 


CANTERBURY    TALES 

CHAUCER; 

AN  ESSA.Y  UPON  HIS  LANQUAGE  AMD  VERSIFICATION. 

AN  INTBODUCTOEy  DISCOUBSE,  NOTES, 

AND  A  GLOSSARY, 

BY  T.  TYRWHITT,  ESQ. 


LONDON : 

PITBLISBED  BY  W.  FICKERINQ,  31,  LIHCOUramN  FIELDS. 
AND  IL.  AMD  S,  PROWETT.  tSt,  STRAND. 


"  Ht.  Tyiwlutt,  a  gcntlenum  who  can  never  be  nuuol  wiihout  nspeee  and 
gndtude,  by  my  Mholn'  or  nader  of  Cbauceb,  pnbllihed  Ihe  Cantiiourt 
T*i,u,witb  a  (Notary,  Noln,  and  UlatrMiaiii,  eieenled  with  method,  acit- 
men,  and  poipicmtr,  no  vben  cieeeded  among  all  the  commentaton  on 
booki.  Id  tlin  editian  the  teat  ii  pnblUbed  in  iti  original  puri^;  and  a  ruder 
lo  go  threagfa  with  it,  hai  oaty  lo  coninit  hit  faithfnl  guide,  the  editor,  who 
win  eqoaliy  ammo  and  rniEroct  him  on  hij  pU^mage." 

OriKT  R«Ht>  M  tm  EMtUik  PoHi  if  lb.  Kim. 
•■•  nttj  Copiei  only  an  printed  on  Urge  piper,  with  an  additjonal  etching 
of  the  mgrimoge.  price  Si.  Si. 


The  CELEBRATED  LARGE  ENGRAVING  of 

THE    CANTERBURY    PILGRIMAGE, 

Painled  by  T.  STOTHARD,  R.  A. ;  Engraved  bjr  Schiaviohetti,  Heath, 

and  othen,  may  be  had  of  (he  name  Publiihers. 

Prints,  Si.  Il— Proofi,  51.  Si. 


BOOKS  PCBLISHED  BY  LINCOLN'3-INN  FIELDS, 

■    W.  FICKEBING,  f  LONDON. 


Thu  POETICAL  FRAGMENTS  of  RICHARD  BAXTER,  BOlhor  of  Sainli 
Ever1aili[)E  KeiC.  &c,  ISmot  will)  finely  enirsved  Portrait,  price  49.  6d, 

"  Mr.  Raiier  had  culti.Kted  every  eubjecl  he  had  hindleil ;  and  if  he  liad 
lived  in  (he  primitive  times,  he  had  been  one  of  the  Falhers  of  the  Church. 
It  was  enougli  for  one  age  to  produce  such  a  pernon. — "     Bp.  Wiliiks. 

In  one  vol.  IBmo.  with  Portraiti,  price  4».  _ 

THE  LIVES  OF  8IH  MATTHEW  HALE  and  JOHN  EARL  OP  RO- 
CHESTER,  by  Gilbert  Bdrhet.  Biihop  of  Sarum. 

"  Sir  Matlhew  was,  for  the  briglitnru  and  loiidilj  of  his  eenim,  the  variety 
and  elegance  of  his  learning,  and  the  politenCM  of  his  manners,  the  delight 
and  envy  of  his  contemporanea :  hii  lift  by  Burnet  cannot  be  tc»  often  rend." 

'"  Burnel'i  Life  of  Hoclieiter  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  el^nnce,  the 
philosopher  for  its  argumenti,  and  the  lainl  for  its  piety."  Dn.  Johnbow. 


a  TEMPLAR. 

"  The  interests  of  Ihe  agriculturist,  the  fundholder,  the  merchan 
mannfactUTer  are  the  same.  Neilher  of  these  ought  to  be  benefit 
expense  of  [he  othots."    In  8vo.  price  Is. 


Modern  Garuehim;,  by  Tnoms  Wbatilv.  Esq.  with  the 
'  HoBACE  Walfole  and  Shenstone.  To  vrhich  will  be  added 
I  Landscape  GAnotHiNc,  by  the  Rkv,  Joseph  Spence,  and 
tTHPi,E,  now  first  publisbed  from  the  Original  MS.  papers  by 


In  the  Press  a  new  Edition,  enlarged  «nd  conected  by  the  Author,  in  1  vol.  8'0. 

A  FRAGMENT  on  GOVERNMENT^  or  a  Cohueht  on  Ihe  Comment- 
Anns;  being  an  Examination  of  what  ii  delivered  on  the  Subject  of  Go- 
vernment m  General,  in  the  Introduclion  to  Sib  William  Blackbtone's 
CouMENTABiEB,  wilh  a  Critioue  on  Ihe  Wotit  at  Large,  by  Jeremi 
BENTH.IH,  Eh].  of  liiicoln'i  Inn. 

In  the  Press,  in  S  vols.  8vo.  9nd.  Edition. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  lu  ihe  PRINCIPLES  of  MORALS  and  LEGISLA- 
TION, by  JlREUt  IS^NTUAII,  Esq. 

or  whom  may  be  had  in  4tt>.  price  18s.  bds. 
ANTIQUITATES  CELTO-NORMANNIC.*:,  containing  the  Chronicle  of 
Man  and  the  Isles,  abridged  by  Camden,  and  now  first  nnhlished,  complete, 
from  Ihe  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  an  English  Translation, 
and  Notes,  to  which  are  added  Estiacts  from  ihe  Annali  ofUltter,  and  Sir  J. 
Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland;  Brilish  Topography  by  Ptolemy,  Richard  of 
Cirenceilei.  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  and  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Caithness  : 
together  with  accurate  catalogues  of  the  I^ctish  andScotrisli  Kings.   To  which 

ANTIQuri'ATES  CELTO-SCANDIC* ;  ti.e  series  rerum  gestarum  intei- 
nationes  Britannicarlu  insularum  et  gentes  septentrional es  ex  Snorronv: 
Laad-nama-tmc  ;  Eiilli  Scallagrimi-iagB ;  Niala-saga  ;  O.  I'tyggyasonar  saga  ; 
Orkncyinga-sflM ;  Hriggiar-sliltlii ;  fGiytlinga  saga ;  Speculo  regali,  &c,  Ice- 
landic et  Lat  ^y  thelREv.  Jab.  Johnstone— printed  at  Copenhagen,  1786. 


EARLY  IN  1823 
WILL    BE    PUBLISHED, 

■  FART   I. 


OF  TBK 


^^Ksr^^mipam^^  (^m  m^msio, 


OR 


GENERAL 


Bicttonat^  of  tje  ^titntt. 


— <>*#^*Nr^^^^^^^*sr#i^. 


The  articles  will  for  the  most  part  be  original,  and  will  also  comprehend 
whatsoeYer  of  im(portance  the  Lexicographers  of  Music  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  have  included  in  their  Works.  The  ex- 
tended plan  upon  which  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC  is 
written,  has  been  arranged  by  the  combined  talents  and  experience  of 
the  following  eminent  Professors: — 


Messrs.  CLEMENTI, 
HENRY  R.  BISHOP, 


Messrs.  HORSLEY,  and 
WESLEY; 


A  Portion  of  the  Work  will  have  the  advantage  of 

MR.  SHIELD'S  Revision; 

The  Mathematical  Calculations  will  be  verified  and  digmiod  by 

MR.  HEWITT; 

And  the  General  Preparation  and  Superintendance  of  the  ontiro 

Materials  are  committed  to 

MR.  BACON. 

The  whole  will  be  illustrated  by  very  nnmerous  Examples,  and  com- 
pleted in  Four  Parts,  making  Two  Volumes,  quarto;  which  will  be 
published  in  succession,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  the  strict  care  and 
attention  necessary  in  the  production  of  a  Classical  Work  of  so  exten* 
aive  a  nature,  will  admit. 

London  :  Published  for  and  by  CHAPPELL  &  Co.  50,  New  Bond 
Street,  and  CLEMENTI  &  Co.  26,  Cheapside  ;  by  whom  the  Names  of 
SubscHbers  will  be  received,  and  by  all  the  Bookselleri  and  Mqsic  Yor* 
ders  in  the  three  Kingdomf. 


PROSPECTUS  OP  THE  WORK. 


While  the  nations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  France 
and  Germany  most  especially,  have  made  more  than  one 
endeavour  to  concentrate  and  fix  a  knowledge  of  the 
terms  employed  in  Musical  Science,  England  has  hi« 
therto  been  content  with  very  meagre  compilations  from 
the  works  of  her  more  emulous  and  industrious  neigh- 
bours.    Music  indeed  can  now  be  said  to  have  no  well- 
Refined  language,  nor  can  any  country  lay  claim  to  the 
honour  of  more  than  having  contributed  a  portion  of  its 
members.    Italy  has  given  the  European  world  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  the  words  employed,  which  have 
been  naturalized  in  other  countries  without  hesitation,  in 
the  idle  hope  of  sparing  thought,  or  in  deference  to  tlie 
supremacy  and  authority  in  the  art,  which  has  always 
been  admitted  to  reside  with  the  people  most  devoted 
to  its  practice  and  enjoyment.    But  as  science  has  been 
diffused,  France,  Germany,  and  England,  have  each 
invented  and  applied  a  variety  of  terms  that  are  in  cus- 
tomary use.     The  language  of  Musical  Science  must 
therefore  be  considered  not  only  as  loose  and  unsettled , 
but  as  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  all  these  tongues,  and 
in  point  of  fact  to  belong  to  them  all.     French  and  Ita- 
lian, however,  being  the  more  general  vehicles  of  con- 
versation and  of  correspondence    throughout  Europe 
since  the  disuse  of  Latin,  the  terms  which  are  drawn 
from  those  languages  have  been  adopted  by  the  English 
and  the  Germans,  while  the  English   terms  are  little 
known  beyond  the  country  where  they  originated. 


For  these  reasons  a  Dictionary  of  Music,  fixing  the 
import  of  the  words  with  as  much  precision  as  possible, 
is  perhaps  more  necessary  to  England  than  to  any  other 
nation,  since  they  must,  without  such  aid,  be  sought  in 
many  and  foreign  sources  difficult  of  access,  and  uncer- 
tain when  found.  On  the  same  grounds  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  little  having  yet  been  done  towards  the 
formation. of  a  vocabulary  of  English  terms,  such  a 
dictionary  must  now  be  made  up  more  of  exotic  than  of 
indigenous  words.  To  draw  into  one  comprehensive 
compendium  all  that  srre  not  ours,  to  register  and  to  fix 
such  of  our  own  as  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  classi* 
cal  usage,  and  to  give  to  all,  clear  and  intelligible  defi- 
nitions, together  with  the  various  significations  in  which 
the  terms  of  art  are  employed,  have  bten  the  objects  of 
those  engaged  in  the  composition  of  The  Enc^clo- 
FiBDiA  OF  Music*  From  these  premises  it  will  be 
apprehended  that  such  a  dictionary  must  include  foreign 
improvements  in  art,  as  well  as  those  which  appertain  to 
England,  and  that  it  will  form  at  once  a  history  and  a 
complete  illustration  of  the  terms  of  science. 

Hitherto  few  attempts  have  beeb  made  in  our  own 
country  towards  combining  Music  with  Literature.  The 
philosophy  of  the  art  has  been  little  considered  and  less 
diffused.  With  the  exception  of  the  elaborate  histories 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Burney,  and  some  scat- 
tered treatises  on  the  scientific  and  technical  parts,  we 
have  very  little  indeed  that  tends  to  demonstrate  or  to 
exalt  its  own  character  or  that  of  its  professors.  In 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  Music 
has  been  cultivated  by  men  of  genius  from  a  love  of 
itself,  and  they  have  devoted  much  time  and  talent  io 
the  developement  of  its  connection  with  the  passions,  the 
customs,  the  manners,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


The  DictionarieiB  of  GMisinoau,  Brossard/ Rousseau, 
and  lastly  the  Encjclopoedia  Methodique,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  so  many  endeavours  to  blend  the  several 
objects  we  have  enumerated.    The  writers  in  the  last 
are  especially  to  be  considered  as  having  aimed  at  the 
combination  and  the  illustration  of  the  science  in  its  va- 
rious relations  with  the  human  mind,  with  institutions, 
and  with  manners.     But  their  plan  will  be  found  to  be 
defective,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made  up  of  the  comments  of 
a  train  of  authors  upon  the  beauties  or  defects  of  their 
predecessors.     Hence  there  is  a  want  of  unity  of  design 
and  of  connection  which  deforms  the  entire  work,  and 
which  reduces  perhaps  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  a  mere 
hbtory  of  error.    The  Dictionary  of  the  great  German 
Musician,  Koch,  is  more  philosophically  and  better  di- 
gested, but  being  the  production  of  one  mind,  must  neces- 
sarily be  wanting  in  the  general  knowledge  which  many 
can  bring  to  a  work,  requiring  indeed  all  the  aid  which 
learning,  experience,  and  labour  can  jointly  accumulate. 
To  repair  the  deficiencies  so  apparent  in  the  foreign 
examples,  and  at  the  same  time  to  combine  whatever 
*  they  may  have  already  collected,  the  assistance  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  men  has  been  united  in  The  Enctclo- 
PJBDiA  of  Music.  Various  knowledge  has  been  brought 
to  be^r  upon  the  composition  and  the  compilation  of  the 
articles,  and  the  grand  endeavour  has  been  directed  to- 
wards the  retention  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  former 
publications,  the  simplification  of  these  the  existing 
materials,  and  the  addition  of  new  discoveries  in  every 
branch  :^{  the  science,  not  less  than  towards  the  con- 
centration of  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  history 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  art« 

Burks  and  Kinnc^rBok,,PritUeriy  Norwich, 


MONDAY  EDITIONS  OF 

A   WBBKLY  NBWSPAPJSR,   PARTICULARLY  BBSIRABLB    FOE   COUNTRY  AVb 

*  FOREIGN    ClBCULATioN,   PRICB   SBVBNPENCB. 

■  » 

Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  a  Monday  Edition  of  The  Obterver  com- 
menced, llie  Conductors  of  this  Journal,  in  now  coming  forward  to  express  their  {;rateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  distinguished  patronage  they  bare  progressively  recehred  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  and' for  the  high  place  which  they  have  at  length  attained  in  the  public  estimation, 
cannot  but  feel  a  proud  consciousness  that  thb  success  is  nqt  to  be  ascribed  to  any  sudden  or  capricious  ' 
ebullition  of  popular  curiosity,  but  to  the  manifest  and  intrinsic  superiority  vThich  7^<  Monday  Edttion 
of  The  Observer  has  invariably  maintained  over  every  one  of  its  competitors. 

The  pledge  with  which  The  Monday  .Edition  of  the  Observer  set  but,  has  been  fully  redeemed  :  no 
pains,  no  labour,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  gratify  the  public  taste  ;  and  with  the  full  de.termt- 
fUtbii  of  encreasing  rather  than  diminishing  their  zeal,  the  Conductors,  with,  they  trust,  not  an  un- 
becoming confidence,  claim  still  further  support. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  The  Monday  Edition  rfihe  Observer,  without  alluding  to  the  The  Stindt^ 
Observer^  the  parent  stock  from  \thich  it  spmng.  This  Paper,  which  lias  been  established  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  and  the  circulation  of  which,  as  haa  been  incontrovertibly  proved  by  the  late  Parliament 
tary  Stamp  Returns,  has  outstripped,  by  some  thousands,  all  its  contemporaries,  is  too  universally 
known  to  require  commendation ;  and  we  now  only  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  that  the 
aame  unprecedented  exertions — the  same  talent — ^th^  same  unremitting  activity,  which  placed  that 
Paper  in  se  estimable  a  point  of  view,  and  which  has  so  frequently  excited  the  astonishment  as  well  9^ 
the  jdmiration  of  its  readers,  are  devoted,  with  equal  energy,  to  promote  the  utility  and  uphold  ther 
dtuncttr  <£  The  Monday  Edition, 

It  is  but  due  to  statci  that  the  literary  establishment  of  these  two  Papers  embraces  the  exclusive 
labours  of  seven  gentlemea^  independent  of  occ^ional  assistants,  whose  doty  it  is  assiduously  to 
watch  the  course  of  public  events,  and  to  pour  the  joipt  produce  of  their  labours  into  their  columns. 
To  the  obvious  results  of  such  an  arrangement  is  to  be  attributed  the  great  superiority  which  the 
two  Editions  ef  The  Observer,  on  every  occasion,  where  public  curiosity  has  been  awakened,  has  dis- 
|llayed ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  the  Conductors  owe  the  honourable  preference  which  their 
Journals  have,  at  all  thnest  experienced,  when  opportunities  have  been  afibrded  of  comparing  their 
merits  with  those  of  any  other  Journal  in  the  metropolis. 

TheConductorsof7%eOfrjerv«r  are  aware,  that  by  thus  proclaiming  their  own  fame,  they  may 
be  accused  of  unseemly  vanity.  In  this  age  of  competition,  however,  when  so  many  •  attempts  ar^ 
Made  to  impose  on  society  by  fallacioue  statements,  and  by  promises  never  meant  to  be  performc«l^ 
diey  think  that  the  old  eltablishcd  servants  of  the  public  should  come  boldly  fon^ard — dpenly  and 
finrly  sute  their  pretensions,  and,  as  the  Conductors  of  the  two  Editions  of  TJie  Observer  now  do, 
confidently  Hubmit  those  pretensions  to  the  test  of  past  experience. 

The  great  object  of  the  Conductors  of  Tlie  Observer  has  been,  not  only  to  furnish  to  their  readers  a 
superior  account  of  every  transaction  which  has  happened  during  the  week,  but  to  distinguish  its  co- 
lumns by  noveky  and  exclusive  information,  which  had  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  the  other 
Papera.  In  this  effort  the  means  which  they  possess  has  enabled  them  to  be  singularly  successfuU 
Another,  and  not  less  important  object  has  been,  to  pay  such  attention  to  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  immediately  preceding  their  publication,  as  to  diallenge  comparison  with  the  most  respectable  of 
the  DailyPress.  »  ^  , 

A  few  instances  of  the  many  in  which  The  Observer  has  stood  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  this  way, 
will  suffice  to  shew  that  the  present  appeal  is  grounded  upon  no  idle  or  fictitious  foundation.  Many  of 
these  efforts  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public ;  and  that  th^y  have  been  appreciated 
Kfording  to  tlieir  merit,  we  may  say  the  extfaoidiaary.  sale  of  The  Observer  affords  ample  proof. 

In  Tite  Observer,  first  appeared  a  full  report  of  the  Inquest  upon  the  Body  of  the  late  Samuel  Whit- 
bread  Esq.  which  occurred  early  in  the  week,  but  which  escaped  the  notice  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 

the  London  Press. In  The  Observer  appeafed,  on  the  day  immediately  succeeding  the  Inquiry  in  th« 

Sheriff's  Court,  the  Trial  of"  The  Eari  of  Roseberry  v.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,"  for  Crim  Con.,  to  the 

extent  of  ten  columns,  a  circumstance  unprecedented  in  the  History  of  Sunday  Ifewspapers. -In 

The  Observer  also  appeared,  at  subsequent  periods,  a  vast  number  qf  other  important  Trials,  which 
ttiok  place  in  the  same  Court,  and  which  were  unnoticed  by  the  other  Papers  till  The  Observer  was  pub- 
lube<t— Ib  The  Observer  fint  appeared  the  Tr'ul  of  Lord  Cochrane,  at  Guildford,  to  the  extent  of 
seven  *cohnnpi»^cb  Trial  did  not  finish  tUl  Saturday  afternoon,  and  which  was  obtained  by  express. 
— ^-Ili  The  Observer  ^m  appeared  the  Verdict  in  the  Ca»eof  3randreth,  who,  whh  hix  associates,  was 
fried  ibr  HSgh  Treason  at  Derby.  The  Verdict  in  this  case  was  not  returned  until  Saturday  afUrnoon, 
and  was  received  at  The  Observer  Office,  in  London,  the  same  night,  by  the  aid  of  fleet  horses,  placed  on 
the  load  for  that  purpose.-— —In  The  Observer  first  appeared  the  intelligence  of  the  Death  of  his  late 
J4aje«ty,whodied  at  Wmdser  on  Saturday  night,— also  obtained  iy  a  sjgcial  express.- '«*  J^ 


Vary  diy  oA  whitfh  the  TriM  commenced  The  publication  of  the  Trial  wa«  sUbae^uemly  interdicted 
till  the  Trial  was  concluded,  and  the  subsequent  Monday*s  Obierver  was  the  first  to  announce  Dr.  Wat- 
8on*8  acquittal.  It  may.^be  here  added)  that  on  several  other  occasions  the  Monday* t  Observer  was 
rendered  conspicuous  for  giving  voluminous  reports  of  all  the  Public  Meetings  in  Spa-fields  and  else- 

"    where,  ^hich  repeatedly  occurred  on  the  day  of  publication. In  The  Observer  first,  and  for  some 

time  exclusively,  appeared  the  Trials  of  Thistlewood,  Ings,  Brent,  and  others, convicted  of  HighTreason 

at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  the  extent  (a  double  paper  having  been  published )  of  thirty  columns In  The 

Ob^ervery  for  the  first  time,  and  exclusively,  appeared  a  Series  of  most  important  Trials  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  of  persons,  against  whom  informations  had  been  filed  by  the  Attorney  General,  for  vending 
Imitative  Tea,  Cotlee,  Pepper,  and  other  articles  of  common  consumption,  as  well  as  against  Brewers 
for  mixing  deletcriouH  drugs  vvitli  their  beer. In  The  Observer,  for  tlie  first  time,  appeared,  exclu- 
sively, the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  State  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Country,  the  Police  Repoijtj^the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Report,  and  manv  others  etjually  interesting.  The 
publication  of  the  former  had  been  suppressed  till  published  by  The  Ofejerwr.— In  The  Obsert^er  ap- 

Sear^dthe  most  copious  account  of  the  Cato-street  Plot,  collected  by  its  own  Reporters,  and  through, 
le  medium  of  private  channels.     Plates  represepting  the  scene  of  conspiracy  were  likewise  published 

in  The  Observer, In  The  Observer  appeared  the  most  copious  details  of  every  thing  connected  with 

the  melancholy  Deaths  and  Funerals  of  Her  Majesty  GLueen  Charlotte,  and  Her  Roval  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  with  their  respective  Memoirs  :  with  regard  to  the  latter.  The  Observer  of  every 
Sunday,  for  five  weeks  preceding  J^Ier  Royal  Highness's  Death,  contained  accounu  of  her  health  up  to 
Eleven  o'clock  on  each  Saturday  night  preceding,  obtained  by  expresses  from  Claremont,  engaged  for 

that  particular  purpose. With  The  Observer  originated  the  system  of  sending  Reporters  to  all  the 

Assises  in  the  KingtJom  ;  and  from  this  source  innumerable  instances  of  imporfant  Trials  appearing  for 
the  first  time,  and  exclusively  in  The  Observer,  may  be  recorded.  Many  of  these  Trials  werehrought 
fironi  ^rcat  distances  by  express,  and,  at  the  time  of  publication,  eXcited  extraordinary  sensations  in 

the  public  mindv In  The  Observer,  for  the  first  time,  and  exclusively,  appeared  the  proceedings  of 

several  Court  Martialu,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  other  Journals,  of  which  the  last,  and  not  the 
least  interesting,  was  the  Trial  of  Lieut  Colonel  Gore,  at  Portman  Barracks.r In  The  Observer,  ex- 
clusively, appeared  the  first  authentic  announcement  of  the  intention  of  her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Caroline,  to  return  from  the  Continent  to  this  country,  accompanied  with  an  accurate  Memoir  of  her 
Majesty.     This  was  followed  by  many  other  exclusive  communications  of  the  same  character,  obtained 

through  the  medium  of  the  Reporter  of  The  Observer,  who  proceeded  to  France  for  that  purpose. 

In  The  Observer  first  appeared  the  intelligence  of  her  Majesty's  arrival  at  St,  Omer's,  obtained  by  ex- 
press.  In  The  Monday's  Obsei'Ver,  first,  exclusively,  appeared  an  account  of  the  termination  of  Mr. 

Brougham's  ucgoqiations  with  her  Majesty  at-  St.  Omcr's  Her  Majesty's  subsequent  departure  for 
Calais :  embarkation,  and  arrival  at  Dover — obtained  by  an  express  of  extraordinary  speed,  which 
quitted  Calais  on  the  Sunday  night  in  an  open  boat — ^reached  Dover  at  half-past  ten  the  next  roorn|ng,^ 
and  arrived  at  the  Observer  Office  at  five  o'clock  the  same  afternoon.  'I'he  Reporter  of  The  Observer 
was  the  only  gentleman  employed  by  the  London  Press  on  this  ifiportant  occasion.— In  The  Observer 
subsequently  appeared  the  most  detailed  accounts  of  every  thing  connected  with  her  Majesty's  aflTairs  { 
tnd  The  Observer  was  the  first  to  publish  the  charges  against  her  Majesty,  stated  ^y  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Saturday,  to  the  extent  of  five  ccl'imns,  when  all  the  other 
8unday  papers  extracted  their  short  accounts  from  the  evening  papers  of  the  same  day.— r/ie  Ufc»«/T;«*, 
in  double  papers,  afterwards  contained  the  whole  of  her  Majesty's  Trial,  with  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman,«  verbatim,  and  to  an  extent  not  even  attempted  by  any  other  branch  of 

the  London  Press. Finally,  The  Observer  published  the  best  and  most  interesting  details  of  every 

circumstance  connected  with  her  Majesty's  Death  and  Funeral: — *-T/t«  Motiday  OI)servor  was  the  first 
to  announce  the  Death,  and  to  give  the  most  copious  particulars  of  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  pf  Lon- 
donderry, and  on  the  subsequent  Sunday  to*  publish  the  most  accurate  account  of  this  melancholy 
occurrence,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  noble  Marquis,  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  columns. ^The-  Con- 
ductors of  The  Obse)'vcr,  however,  must  here  close  their  very  circumscribed  notice  of  the  innumerable 
Instances  in  which  The  Observer  has  proved  its  just  pretensions  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
Public.  If  the  limit  to  which  chey  are  now  necessarily  forced  to  confine  thi*  Address  would  permic, 
their  enumeration  of  extraordinary  exertions  might  he  carried  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  They 
have  only  to  add,  that  on  many  occasions,  whei:e  the  subjects  would  permit,  copper-plate  illustrations 
have  been  liberally  given,  at  an  enormous  cost :  such  was  the  case  in  the  view  of  St.  Helena,  when 
Buonaparte  was  banished  to  that  island:  the  view  of  Algiers  when  bombarded  by  Lord  Exmouth  :  the 
interior  of  the  Hou.se  of  Lords  during  the  Queen's  Trial ;  and,suhsequen:ly,  the  interior  of  the  House 
of  Commona :  four  views  of  the  most  interesting^  parts  of  the  ceremony  of  his  present  Majesty's  Coro- 
nation :  the  view  of  his  Majesty's  Landing  in  Ireland,  &c.  all  of  which^  in  their  turn,  created  a  demand 
for  The  Observer  almo^kt  beyond  calculation. If  any  thing  can  be  added  to  cc^nfirm  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  Conductors  of  The  Observer  have  been  at  all  times  influenced,  it  is  the  well  kno\vo 
fact,  that,  where  the  importance  of  the  subject  required  it,  they  have,  without  hesitation, sacrificed  the 

whole  of  iheir  Advertisements. In  conclusion,  it  is  only  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  these  gigantic 

efforts  to  gratify  the  Readers  of  The  Observer)  the  Monday's  Edition  has  Invariably  participated  ;  and 
it  is  with  this  knowledge,  that  the  Conductors  now ,unfeignedly  and  conscientiously  recommend  The^ 
Monday's  Kditinn  of  iht  Observer  zi  one  of  the  best  Weekly  Newspapers  now  extant. — ^The  price  of 
7'/»c  Monday's  Observer  is  only  scvenpence  for  each  paper,  or  eight  shilihigs  and  twopence  per  querter. 


3^  the  NobUit^,  Geutjfyi^and  PuMifi  of  At  UtuUd  Kingdom. 


JOSEPH  COOPER  &  SON'S 

p60KING  GIiASS  AND  FURNITURE  WARJEiBOUSE^ 

No.  93,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITOIN. 


AS  general  traders  in  our  particular  line,  we  have  for  half  a  Century^y 
given  especial  satisfaction  to,  a  highly  respectahle  and  ipdulgent  connec- 
tion, to  whom  we  take  this  public  opportunity  of  returning  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  all  past  fkvors,  and  of  expressing  our  zealous  an$ 
determined  intention  to  merit  a  continuation  of  their  future  patronage. 

With  the  change  of  the  times  and  circumstances,  however,  which  have 
served  to  give  a  new  feature  to  the  speculations  of  trade,  we  must  neces*» 
«arily  vary  our  arrangements  in  business ;  indeed,  it  has  become  the  more 
imperative  on  Men  of  Capital  and  influence  in  their  respective  circles  to 
consult  the  public  necessities,  because  the  limits  to  which  the  commercial 
horizon  have  for  many  years  extended  appear  gradually  to  contract ;  and 
-the  Manufacturer  and  the  Artizan,  are  now  suffering  under  the  consequent 
pressure  adsing  from  the  want  of  export"  and  employment.  This  state  of 
4hiiigs  has  given  rise  to  a  cl$ss  of  Speculators,  who  have  endeavoured 'to  be- 
nefit themselves  by  offering  goods  of  very  inferior  manufacture,  which, 
although  apparently  cheap,  yield  the  greater  profits ;  they  are  showy  and 
ilecorated,  but  manufactured  without  regard  to  durability,  and  consequently 
prove  in  the  result  a  serious  disappointment  to  the  Purchaser. 

There  has  also  existed  an  opposite  extreme ;  another  class  of  Tradesmea 
have  made  such  exhorbitant  demands  for  their  articles,  as  to  create  surprize 
in  tlie  minds  of  Purchasers,  how  the  great  disparity  in  the  charges  of  dif- 
ferent houses  can  be  satisfactorily  explained ;  we  shall  leave  this  question 
p&  it  rests,  and  enter  upon  our  more  immediate  subject. 

To  be  just  in  our  dealings  as  Tradesmen,  we  must  have  a  profit,  but  we 
shall  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  one;  and  therefore  step  between  the 
working  Mechanic  and  his  cheerless  prospects — give  him  fair  toag€s  suit- 
•nble  to  the  times  as  they  really  are,  employ  our  capital  in  the  purchase  of 
.first-rate  material — -^nd  offer  the  character  and  creait  of  an  old  established 
Mercantile  House,  to  the  more  immediate  patronage  of  the  Nobility ). Gentry 
and  Public  of  the  Unit^ed  Kingdom. 

JOSEPH  COOPER  and  SON,  in  thus  offering  the  nature  of  their 
business  to  notice,  trust  they  shall  not  be  considered  as  attempting  what 
they  cannot  maintain  and  support — their  warehouse  contains  eyery  descrip- 
tion of  the  best  manufactured  Furniture. 

Looking  Glasses^^Vrom  the  immense  reduction  \?hich  lias,  now  taken 
place,  can  be  ofiered  (even  of  magnificent  sizes)  so  low  as  particularly  to 
interest  Noblemen  or  Gentlemen  desirous  of  fitting  up  their  houses  with 
this  elegant  and  fashionable  article,  whether  for  the  Drawing  or  Dining 
Room,  Chambers,  Staircases,  Windows,  Conservatories,  &c.  For  Windows 
Door  Lights,  or  exposed  situations,  their  Plate  Glass  will  be  found  in  a, 
relative  degree  cheaper  than  Crown  Glass.  This  article,  for  a  small  iusur- 
ance,  will  be  delivered,  free  from  risk  or  breakage,  or  large  glasses  for- 
^»  orded  by  spring  caravans,  (constructed  for  the  purpose,  to  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  a  very  tniiing  expcnce. 

Second  liand  Looking  G/<t«^i— Constantly  on  ualc  at  ^  still  more  eon^ 
siderable  reduction. 


1 


Carving  m3  Gilding — In  all  iti  brtnches,  with  a  Hch  aMortmimt  of 
Chimnej,  Pier,  Cheval,  aod  Toilet  Frames,  constantly  on  view.  Gentle- 
men desirous  of  having  the  Frames  of  Paintings  or  Prints  re-gih,  will  find 
the  terms  particnlarlj  deserving  notice.  When  the  quantity  is  large,  and 
Families  are  desirous  of  avoiding  removal  they  may  have  them  finished  on 
the  spot  with  the  greatest  care  and  dispatch. 

Paper  Hanging — In  every  decocative  department,  in  the  first  style  of 
elegance,  upon  such  a  reduced  scale  as  will  cause  a  most  material  saving  in 
large  residences. 

Cabinet  Work — ^Manufactured  in  a  superior  manner,  with  every  atten* 
tion  to  the  newest  fashion  and  latest  improvement.  In  this  department 
will  be  found  a  great  variety  of  the  most  elegant  articles  admirably  adapted 
for  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  Seats,  at  prices  reduced  beyond  ail  former 
precedent. 

In  the  Uphobtery  Arrangement — They  have  studied  to  combine  taste 
and  elegance,  having  selected  every  article  of  the  most  modern  introduction 
adapted  for  Drawing  or  Dining  Rooms,  Bed  Chambers,  &c.  from  the 
plainest  to  the  most  costly  style. — Families  can  be  waited  on  in  any  part 
of  the  Country  with  designs  and  patterns,  at  no  other  charge  than  the  tra- 
velling expences.  Spring  caravans  forwanled  with  furniture  to  any  distance 
at  a  small  charge  per  mile,  which  saves  all  expences  of  package,  and  pre- 
vents  the  risk  of -breakage  or  injury.  ' 

Turkey  Carpets — Having  just  imported  a  large  quantity,  they  are 
enabled  to  offer  warranted  of  the  finest  quality,  of  large  and  small  dimen- 
sions,  on  more  favourable  terms  than  can  be  obtained  at  any  other  house 
in  London.     Brussels  and  all  other  carpeting  equally  reasonable. 

Seasoned  Floor  Cloths — Fitted  to  plan,  much  reduced  in  price. 

Funerals  Fumished-^^And  conducted  with  the  greatest  attention,  from 
the  plainest  to  the  most  sumptuous  exhibition  of  mourning  grandeur,  and 
with  consistent  regard  to  economy,  without  diminishing  the  necessary 
respectability.  ' 


To  evince  the  anxiety  they  feel*  for  the  efiecHve  completion  of  their 
orders,  they  have  engaged  Artists  competent  to  exhibit  drawings,  suited  to 
every  display  of  taste,  economy,  and  elegance':  among  these,  the  orna* 
ments  attending  heraldic  emblazonments  will  form  a  prominent  feature. 

Any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  desirous  of  exchanging  or  disposing  of 
their  furniture,  will  find  an  immediate  opportuniiy  of  etfecting  the  same  at 
iheir  warehouse. 

Appraisements  in  Town  or  Country,  promptly  attended  to. 

JOSEPH  COOPER  and  SON,  having  now  fully  explained  the  imme- 
diate substance  of  their  arrangements,  most  confidently  afHrm,  that  a 
reduction  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  can  be  offered  for  the  advantage  of 
immediate  payment— and  once  more  bog  to  solicit  .the  general  patronage 
of  the  Public. 

^  Families  from  the  West  End  of  the  Tozcn^  htj  taking  the  route  of 
the  NetD  Road^  City  Road^  and  Fiusbary  Square^  will  find  an  easy  access 
into  Bishops  gate  Street^  avoiding  the  pooled  Slieels.  , 


( 


i 


.  ^  ■    . «  •   I  ■  ii 


i^.  G.  CiuBfiell^  Friater^  1S>  Saliibtarj  9quar»,  Ilf«t- street. 


Edinburgh,  July  1823. 
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Nerm  Editions  of  Ike  Works  of  "  the  Author  of 

Waverley.^* 

1.  WAVERLEY;  or,  Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.  3  vols. 
\l  Is. 

2.  GUY  MANNERING;  or,  The  Astrologer.  3  vols. 
1/.  Is. 

3.  The  ANTIQUARY.    3  vols.     1/.  4s. 

4.  ROB  ROY.    3  vols.     1/.  4s. 

5.  TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD,  First  Series,  contain- 
ing  "  The  Black  Dwarf,"  and  "  Old  Mortality."  4  vols. 
1/.  8s. 

6.  TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD,  Second  Series,  contain- 
ing  **  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian."    4  vols.     \L  12s. 

7.  TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD,  Third  Series,  containing 
**  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  "  and  "  A  Legend  of  Mon- 
trose."   4.  vols.     1/.  I2s. 

8.  IVAN  HOE,  a  Romance.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lOs. 

9.  The  MONASTERY,  a  Romance.     3  vols.  12mo.    1/.  48. 

10.  The  ABBOT.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  4s. 

11.  KENILWORTH,  a  Romance.  3vols.post  8vo.  1/.  lls.6d. 

12.  The  PIRATE,  a  Romance.   3  vols,  post  8vo.    1/.  lls.6d. 

13.  The  FORTUNES  of  NIGEL,  a  Romance.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

14.  PEVERIL  of  the  PEAK.    4  vols,  post  8vo.    91.  2s. 

15.  QUENTIN  DURWARD.    3  vols,  post  8vo.   1/.  lis.  6d. 

16.  NOVELS  and  TALES  of  the  Author  of  W^verley  ; 
comprising  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  The  Antiquary, 
Rob  Roy,  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  Firsts  Second^  and  Third 
iyeries,  with  a  Copious  Glossary,  and  illustrative  Vignette  Title- 
pages.     1 2  vols  8vo.    71,  48.  boards. 

17.  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES  of  the  "  Author  of  Wa- 
vbrley,"  comprising  Ivanhoe,  The  Monastery,  The  Ab- 
bot, and  Kenilworth.  6  vols.  8vo.  With  Engraved  Title- 
pages  and  Vignettes  in  each.    Si.  128.  boards. 


2  Important  Works 

18.  The  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER,  or  GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY.  6  vols.  8vo,  double  Columns,  51.  8s. 
boards. 

•^*  From  the  care  with  which  this  Gazetteer  has  been  prepared,  and  the 
character  of  its  contributors,  the  publishers  conBdently  hope  that  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  most  perfect  body  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Sta- 
tistical and  CommerciaH  that  is  now  to  be  met  with.  In  this  belief  they  are 
con6rroed,  by  the  large  and  increasing  share  of  Public  favour  which,  during 
the  progress  of  its  publication  in  Parts,  this  work  has  so  remarkably  expe- 
rienced. 

19.  A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  constructed  from  the 
latest  Authorities,  by  A.  Arrowsmith,  Hydrographer  to  his 
Majesty*  In  53  Maps,  from  original  Drawings,  engraved  in  the 
best  style  of  the  art  by  Sydney  Hall.  In  royal  4to.  1/.  168. 
neatly  half  bound.     Coloured  copies,  21.  128.  6d^ 

20.  THE  COOK'S  ORACLE.  Containing  Receipts  for 
Plain  Cookery  on  the  most  Economical  Plan  for  Private  Famiiies;' 
also,  the  Art  of  composing  the  most  simple  and  most  highly 
finished  Broths,  Gravies,  Soups,  &c. :  the  Quantity  of  each  Ar- 
ticle IS  accurately  stated  by  Weight  and  Measure.^  THE- 
FIFTH  EDITION;  to  which  is  added,  ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  THIRTY  NEW  RECEIPTS  for  Pastry,  Preserves,  Pud- 
dings,  and  an  easy,  certain,  and  economical  process  for  Pre- 
[iaring  Pickles.     12mo.    9s.  boards. 

21.  ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY;  contain- 
ing a  complete  Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Ancient  City,  the. 
Remains  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  Modern 
Times,  with  Remarks  on  the  Fine  Arts,  on  the  State  of  Society ,^ 
and  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 
Modern  Romans.  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  written  during  a  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  in  the  Years  1817  and  1818.  Second  Edition, 
In  3  volumes  Post  Octavo.     1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

22.  SKETCHES  of  the  CHARACTER,  MANNERS,  and 
PRESENT  STATE  of  the  HIGHLANDERS  of  SCOT- 
LAND ;  with  Details  of  the  Military  Service  of  the  Highland 
Regiments.  By  Colonel  Da  vid  Stew  a  rt.  With  »,  Map  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  denoting  the  Districts  or  Counties  inha- 
bited by  the  Highliind  Clans.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1/.  88.  boards^ 

23.  The  LIFE  of  the  Right  Honourable  JOHN  PHILPOT 
CURRAN,  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  By  his  Son, 
William  Henry  Curran,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  with  a 
Portrait  aruijac'similes.    Second  Edition,   2  vols,  post  8vo.  1/.  Is. 

24..  The  WORKS  of  JOHN  HOME,  Esq.  now  first  collect- 
ed ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings* 
By  Henry  MAokENzis,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Scc^  &c.  With  Por- 
traits, and  Maps  connected  with  the  History  o£  the  Rebellion^ 

3  vols.  8vo.    1/.  lis.  6d.  boarda 


Published  by  A.  Cmis table  <§'  Co.  3 

25.  The  ENCYCLOPi^DrA  BRITANNICA,  or  DIG- 
TIONARY  of  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  and  MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  im- 
proved, 20  VolumeSi^andsomely  printed  in  quarto,  with  nearly 
six  hundred  Engravings.     Price  32/.  boards. 

26.  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  and  SIXTH 
EDITIONS  of  the  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  BRITANNICA. 
Vols.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  &  VI.  Part  I.  or  Eleven  Half  Volumes; 
Price  1/.  5s.  each,  with  Numerous  Engravings. 

C3-  The  SECOND  PART  of  VOL.  VL,  which  completes  the 
undertaking,  will  be  published  in  course  of  the  present 
year. 

27.  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  or  CRITICAL  JOUR- 
NAL, from  the  Commencement,  in  October  1802,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  76  Numbers.     Price  6s.  each. 

28.  The  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE,  and  LITERARY 
MISCELLANY,  a  New  Series  of  the  Scots  Magazine.  August 
1817  to  July  1823  inclusive.  Published  Monthly.  Price 
2s.  6d.  each  Number. 

29.  The  EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL  JOURNAL, 
Conducted  by  Dr  Brewster  and  Professor  Jameson  ;  exhibit- 
ing a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Practical  Mechanics,  Geography, 
Statistics,  Navigation,  and  the  Fine  and  tls^eful  Arts,  from  its 
Conunencement  ia  1819  to  the  present  time,  17  Numbers. 
Price  7s.  6d.  each*  With  Numerous  Engravings.  Published 
Quarterly. 

80.  THE  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
JOURNAL,  Exhibiting  a  Concise  View  of  the  latest  and  most 
Important  Discoveries  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Pharmacy. 
From  its  commencement  in  1805  to  July  1823  inclusive,  76 
.Numbers.     Published  Quarterly.     4s.  each. 

31.  A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  First  Invasibn  by 
the  Romans,  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  with 
Conversations  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter.      For  the  use  of 
Young  Persons.     By  Mrs  Markham.     Two  Vols.    Illustrated 
with  Fourteen  Engravings,  &c.     16s.  boards. 

^  32.  MEMOIRS  of  Rev.  JOHN  BL ACKADDER ;  compiled 
chiefly  from  unpublished  Manuscripts,  and  Memoirs  of  his  Life 
and  Ministry,  written  by  Himself  while  prisoner  on  the  Bass ; 
and  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Episcopal  Persecution,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Death  of  Charles  II.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, giving  a  Short  Account  of  the  History  and  Siege  of  the 
Bass,  &c.  Embellished  with  a  Frontispiece  Engraving  of  the 
Basfi  Rock.     By  Andrew  Crichton.     8s.  boards. 


Important  Jl'orls  pjihUshed  hy  A.  Constable  <§■  ( 


.  JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  NORTHEl 
ALE  FISHERY,  including  Researclies  and  Discoveries 
iaatern  Coast  of  West  Greenland,  made  in  the  Summer 
,  in  the  Ship  Baffin  of  Liverpool,  by  William  Scohesi 
ir,  F.R.S.E.M.W.S.  &C.&C.  Commander.  8vo.  ]6s.boat 

Mr  Scoresef,  in  the  course  of  this  Vojage,  eiplored  the  Easi 
of  WeM  Greenland,  to  the  eitent  of  800  mil**,  ihe  gpeatw  p»rt  bt 
al  discorery.  Qe  has  constniclL-d  a  chHrl,  fouai^d.(in  aixM-  SOO  aag 
iring^  taken  at  fifty  dllTerent  stations.  This  accompanies  the  work, 
tules  the  only  accurate  map  of  ibat  rcmute  and  all  but  inaccessible 
SeveiU  olhtr  intereiUng  eugravjngs  are  giien.  '  Tfae  witole  of  Gri 
ippearsto  coiteist  of  groupt  of  ulands,  cement«d  together,  in  many  pla 
.t  masses  of  perennial  ice.  The  fate  of  the  last  colony  of  Icelanden 
.0(1  in  West  Greenland,  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  fifteenlh  century, 
icen  a  problem.  Captain  Scoresby  Kems  (o  think,  that  the  docendi 
se  Christian  miEuocaries  sijll  eiist. 

,.  The  BATTLE  of  the  BRIDGE;  or  PISA  DEFENDE 
em  in  Ten  Cantos.  By  S.  Maxwell,  Esq.  Second  Edit! 
gcap  8vo.     8s.  boards. 

;.  The  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS,  an^  F^STI 
USEMENTS  of  ihe  HIGHLANDERS  of  S*.  ,  -LA^ 
N.  Grant  Stewart,  Strathspey.    Foolicap  8vol     7s.  i 

\.  MEMOIRS  of  GEORGE  HERIOT,  Jeweller  to  KU 
lES  VI.  1  with  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Hospital  fou 
^  him  at  Edinburgh.     Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Five  Engl 
7s.  6d.  boards. 

'.  ISABEL  ST  ALBE ;  or,  VICE  and  VIRTUE,  a  No 
tliSB  Cbumpe.     3  vols.  Duodecimo.     18s.  boards. 

I.  HISTORY  of  SULI  and  of  PARGA,  containing  tl 
mology  and  their  Wars,  particularly  those  with  Ali  Paci 
ce  of  Greece.  Written  originally  in  modern  Greek,  i 
islated  into  English  from  ihe  Italian  of  C.  Gherardin: 
a.     Post  Octavo. 

I.  CARDINAL  BEATON,  a  Drama,  in  Five  Acts. 
LiAM  Tennant,  Author  of  "  Anster  Fair."      8vo. 


I.  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  SIR  WALTER  SCO^ 
ONET.  10  vols,  beautifully  printed  in  24mo,  with  Vignei 
Portraits,  %l.  3s.  boards ;  or  wiili  Ten  Engravings,  from  1 

\  by  Smirlie,  3/.  13b.  6d.  in  boards. 

.  The  HUT  and  the  CASTLE,  a  Romance.  By 
lor  of  "  The  Romanceof  the  Pyrenees, "  "  Santo Sebaatia 
le  Young  Protector. "    4  vols  12mo.     \l.  8s.  boards. 


Mardi,  1823, 
IMPORTANt  WORKS 

POBLISHBD  BY 

BALD  CX}NSTABLE  &  CO.  EDINBURGH, 
id  HURST,  ROBINSON  *  CO.  LONDON. 


LIDON  HILL;  a  Dranutic  Sketch  iroin  Scoitub 
By  Sir  Waltek  Scott,  Bart.  8vo.  6>.  aewed. 
;  POETICAL  WORKS  of  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
[ncludinf;  the  *'  Minsthilby  "  and  "  Siu  TaiaTSiM.  * 
\y  printed.  10  vols.  8vo,  mlk  Visnetlet  to  each  vo- 
'.  a  Portrait  of  the  Aathor.  6i.  boardi. 
ither  Edition  of  the  POETICAL  WORKS  of  SIR 
R  SCOTT,  Dart.  8  voh.  FooIk^  Svo.  tPilA  Pof 
!  Atdhor.     St.  I2b.  boardg. 

i  WORXS  of  JOHN  DRYDEN,  U!u*tr»ted  witli 
i*torical,  Critical,  and  ExpUoatorj,  and  a  Life  of  the 
By  Sir  Walter  ScoTT^  Bart.   Sepond  Edifion,  ^.  9t. 

WORKS  of  JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.D.  Dnb  of 
'^^l^lin  i  contwning  additional  Lett«r>,  Trteta,  and 

ufnitherto  publifihed.  With  Notei,  and  a  lafe  of  the 
By  Sir  Walteb  Scott,  Rart.     Id  voU.  Svo.    9i. 

loarda. 

[JL'S  LETTERS  to  hia  KINSFOLK  j  bfiinsaSeriaa 
I  fToni  the  ContineDtin  they^  l&Ifi.  Fotain  EdiUotf. 
I.  boaid*. 

e  POETRY  contmned  in  the  Novels,  Tai.u,  and 
Ea  of  the  AuTBOR  of  Wavsrlky.  WUh  a  VigpOtc 
'  Title-Page.  Foolscap  Svo.  ds.  boards. 
VELS  and  TALES  of  ^e  Author  of  Wavebliy  { 
ig  Wavbrlet,  Gut  MAKNXRiMe,  The  ^nTvxvAVt, 
t,  Tales  or  my  Landlord,  Fira,  Second,  and  Third 
ith  a  Copious  Gloesary,-  and  illustrative  Vignette  litle* 
13voli  Svo.     ?/.  4i.  boards. 

jther  Edition  ofthe  same  SERIES  of  NOVELS.  With 
e  Vignette  Title-pages.  16  vols.  Foolscap  Svo.  fil. 
[STORIC  AL  ROMANCES  of  the  "  Authoii  of  Wa- 
"  comprising  Ivanhoe,  The  Monastert,  The  Aa- 
:  Kkmilworth.  6  vols.  Svo.'  With  Engnved  Tide* 
1  Vignettes  in  eaofa.  Si  iea.lKi»rdl. 
rather  EditioDoftheearae  SERIES  ofNOVELS.  Illua- 
Engraved  Vignette  Title-pages^    6  vols.  Foolscap  Svo. 


2  Importanf  JVorls 


■*  ^-  *  -*  — X- 


12.  MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  JOHN 
GORDON,  M.  D.  F.  K.  8.  E.  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
JPfcyiiology  in  Edinburgh.    By  Daniel  Etus,  F.  R:  S.  E,  &c. 

With  Portrait.     Foolscap  Octavo.    6s.  boards. 

13.  LETTERS,  LITERARY  and  POLITICAL,  on  PO- 
LAND,  comprising  Observations  on  Russia,  and  other  Sclayo- 
nian  Nations  ftnd  Tribes.     Octavo.     l2s.  boards. 

14.  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY, 
By  J.  P.  S^i.BY,  Esq.  No.  V.  In  Elejphant  Folio,  containing 
Twelve  Engravings.     1/.  lis.  6d.  plain;  5h  5s.  coloured. 

*  15.  The  WORKS  of  JOHN  PLAYFAIR,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  El, 
late  Prof<?s80r  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
fnirghfwith  an  Account  of  the  Author's  Life.  4  vols.  8vo^ 
2if.  l28.6d.  boards.  ' 

,  .16.. The  WORKS  of  JOHN  HOME,  Esq.  ww  first  collect^ 
ed;'tO  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writifigs* 
By  HteNRY  MacKen^ztie,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E.  &c.  &c.  With  Por- 
traiu  of  Mr  Home,  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  Maps 
collected  with  the  History  of  the  Rebellion.  3  vols.  Svo. 
I/,  lis.  6d.  boards. 

■  17.  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  GEOLOGY,  ANTlQUf- 
iriES,  and  SCENERY  of  the  SHETLAND  ISLANDS.  By 
S.  Hibbert;  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  E.  4t0.  with  a  large  Geological 
Map,  and  other  Engravings.     3/.  3s.  boards. 

'18.  PHILOSOPHY  of  ZOOLOGY,  or  A  GENERAL 
VIEW  of  the  STRUCTURE,  FUNCTIONS,  and  CLASSIFI- 
CATION  of  ANIMALS.  By  John  Fleming,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E. 
%n  2  Yols.  8vo*  with  Plates.     1/.  10s.  boards. 

19.  A  SYSTEM  of  MINERALOGY.    By  Robert  Jame- 
SON,  Professor  of  Natural  History  m  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
3  vols.  8vo.     The  Third  Edition,  greatly  improved.     With  nu- 
,tnerou^  Plates. '   2^.  1 6s.  boards. 

20.  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  EXTERNAL,  CHEMICAL, 
and  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS  of  MINERALS,  By 
Robert  Jameson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity pf  Edinburgh.    Third  Edition,    8vo.     12s.  boards. 

21.  MANUAL  of  MINERALOGY.  By  Robert  Jame- 
SON,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
£diQbl^'gh,  &c.    8vo«    158.  boards. 

22.  FLORA  SCOTIC A ;  or  a  Description  of  Scottidi  Pltntik 
Jirranged  both  accordmg  to  the  Artificial  and  Natural  MeAods. 
In  two  Parts.  By  W.  J.  Hooker,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  Ef  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8ypk 
14s.  boards. 


Published^  A.  ConstMbk  S^  Co.  .3 

^$.  The  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER,  or  GEOGH AEHI- 

XJAt  DICTIONARY;  accompanied  bv  an  ATLAS,    ^y  A. 

-  Arrowsmith,  Hydrographer  to  his  Majesty.    6  Vols,  doi^ 

Columns^     SL  8s.  boards.  \ 

'-  *««  ^ronl  the  car«  with  which  this  Gazetteer  lias  been  prepared,  and  tiite 
character  of  its  contributors,  die  pnblidiers  confidently  hope  that  it-«^  lie 
found  to  contain  the  most  perfect  body  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Sta^ 
,tistic4  and  Commercial,  that  is  flow  to  be  met  with.-  In  this  heUcif  tlf^are 
confirmedi  by  the  lai|;e  and  increasii^  share  of  Public  fatour  which,  during 
the  progress  of  its  publkatloa  in  Parts,  this  .work  iias  ao.nsnarkably  ap»- 
rienced. 

24.  A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  constructed  from  the 
Jatcst  Authorities,  by  A.  Arrowsmith,  Hydrographer  to.  his 
Majesty.  In  53  Maps,  from  original  Drawings,  engraved  in  the 
!>est  style  of  the  art  by  Sydney  Hall.  In  royal  4to,  I/.  l6^. 
ijte^uly  b^ilf  boun4«    Coloured  copies,  2/.  \%.  Qd.  '/ 

25.  THE  COOK'S  ORACLE.  Containing  Receipts  for 
JPlain  Cookery  on  th^ nciost  Economical  Plan  for  Private  families'; 
^IsQ,  the  Arc  of  composing  the  most  simple  and  n^08;t  highly 
finished  Broths,  Gravies,  Soups,  &c. :  the  Quantity  of  each  Ar- 
ticle is  accurately  stated  by  Weight  and  Measure.  THE 
FIFTH  EDITION;  to  which  b  added,  ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  THIRTY  NEW  RECEIPTS  for  Pastry,  Preserves,  Pud- 
dings, and  an  ^nsy,  .certaiD,  and  c^ronomical  process  for  Pre^ 

pariM  Pickles.    12mo*     9s.  boards. 

«*  For  practical  receipts,  we  recommend  pi^cularly  and  chiefly  the  Cook*s 
Oracle,  -Tn  which,  along  with  the  plaiftest  directions,  there  is  more  of  Philoso- 
phy, and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  Literature  of  Gastronomies  than  hi  any 
Work  we  hare  seen.  "•'^Supplement  to  Encyclopeedia'^-article  Food. 

**  We  may  venture  to  pro^esy,  that  the  Cook's  Oracle  will  be  considered  as 
the  English  Inttitute  of  Cookery,  and  may  weU  earn  for  its  author  the  proud 
title  of  Apicius  Britannicus.  "'-^Edinburgh  Review,  No,  69. 

*'  The  Cook's  Oracle  we  consoler  as  &e  ne  plu$  ultra  of  the  science  of  eat- 
Dg,  and  the  very  acme  of  excellence  in  culinary  literature.  So  much  good 
sense,  combined  with  such  exquisite  gourmanderie'''-ao  much  plain  pot-inform 
nUifvMii  cpnveyed  in  so  truly  humorous  and  original  a  style,  place  diis  work  on 
the  very  eminence  of  the  a^ple  dome  of,  cookery.  *'.0^Monlhli^  Hetne^f,  ^Jamir 
aty  1822. 

.  26.  SKETCHES  of  the  €HARACtER,  MANNERS,  and 
PRESENT  STATE  of  tbe  HIGHLANDERS  of  SCOT- 
LAND  ;  witb  Details  of  tlie  Military  Service  of  the  Highland 
Regiments.  By  Colonel  David  Stewart.  With  a  Map  of  the 
J^(i^lan4s  of  Scotland,  denoting  the  Districts  or  Counties  inha- 
bited by  the  Highland  Clans.  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  8vo, 
1/.  ds.  boards.  ,     . 

27.  The  LIFE  of  the  Right  Honourable  JOHN  PHILPOT 
GURRAN,  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  By  his  Son, 
William  Henat  Curran,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  with  a 
V.otirdAt9L[\i\faxi- similes.    Second  Edition,    2  vols,  post  8 vo«    1/.  Is. 

28.  ESSAYS  DESCRIPTIVE  and  MORAL,  on  SCENES 
in  ITALY,  SWITZERLAND,  and  FRANCE.  By  aii  Aiue- 
;;ican.     Post  8vo.     8s.  boards. 
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4  Important  Works 

M/He  Ei^YfcLOPJEblA  itatTANNICA.  ttr  li 
tloNARY  of  ARtS,  Set^NCES,  aad  MISCELLANEO 
tlTEllAtURE.  Sixth  EdilioD,  rerised,  corrected,  kaS! 
praved,  20  VolumeB)  handsomely  printed  in' quarto,  with  ne 
wx  hmidred  Eogravinga,     Price  82^.  hoards, 

*',*  The  SmrrccorMDiA  'Bumwkica  flsrau  •  IHctionary  of  Arts,  Sclci 
and  LiUnlarei  on  tbt  most  twrortd  and  iotapttbenain  plan.  It  WK 
■nt-W«*h  Of  the  ctNB  which  iqdred  b>  nnlHBix  all  the  departments  of  hu 
knowledge  ;  snd  the  Niperiorilf  of  Its  Flao,  as  well  as  the  general  merit  o 
Altic)ea,'baTO  procured  far  it  a  larger  ihare  of  success  and  aprabadon, 
Star  atleUdcd  107  ninilar  undertaking.     It  hu  be«n  the  leaifing  ohjcet  0 


Condoefon  to  combtne  abst^adt  with  practicBl,  and  solid  with  pleuiagiDfa 
lioD|  in  nidi  ptnportioBa  as  Wotild  be  moM  uaeAil,  and  most  acceptable  b 
Public— to  duivcr  the  imths  of  Science  in  the  nuit  accunte  and  impi 
tuna,  and,  at  the  aune  ifoie.  to  pa;  due  attention  to  those  braochea  ef  ki 
ledge,  which,  though  nM  admitting  of  a  tcicntlHc  shape,  are  jet  de^rvedl] 
Bular,  and  have  a  poweifbl  h£ugace  on  the  taste,  b^la,  and  cha-acter  0 
■ndiiidual — in  a  wotd,  to  render  the  Work  at  once  a  Diclioaai?  of  3deD< 
BooV  of  UniTenal  Reference,  and  a  copious  Abstract  of  the  Literature 
Philosophy  of  the  Age.  Of  iheir  success  in  carryiM  this  plan  into  eiecu 
It  is  scarce!;  neeeisarf  to  speak.  The  publioadoD  of  811  Eninoss,  with 
famje  improrements,  and  the  sale  of  nearl;  Thirig  Thaataad  Copies. 
most  uneqnlTocal  proofs  of  the  high  eatimaliof  ia  wtdch  the  Work  hai 
beld  bj  the  Public. 

The  SutB  EoitioK,  now  oBlmd  lb  to  public  has  tWeiTed  a  yatlely  of 
Mctloila  and  ImproteilMiNa.  In  the  HiMorical  Articlts,  dm  naTratiTe  has 
continued,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  sitist  Uemorabla  Ereats  which  have  oi 
red  down  to  Ae  present  time.  The  Geograptakaland  Statictical  Articles 
been  adapted  to  the  late  Political  Arraagemenla,  and  t'WP'i"'  by  incoip 
iog  the  new  intbrmation  futniibed  b;  recent  liaTDllen,  and  rsferencM 
been  made  to  the  nevi  Arlklesia  (be  Sufflkhent,  now  in  coune  of  puhlkk 
.  M  iJiat  lie  vAale  willjarm  the  ntrat  caniflate  Repertory  ef  General  JThb* 
fhal  Am  i/el  been  given  (a  Uu  futiic. 

30.  SUPPLEMENT  lo  the  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  and  SIX 
EDITIONS  of  the  ENCYCLOP.SDIA  BRITANNI 
Voli.  I.  II.  ni.t  IV.  v.,  or  Ten  Half  Volumes.  Pric«  1/ 
each,  with  Numerous  Eugraving^- 

vy-  VOL.  VI.  PART  I.  win  Apeedily  R{)pear.  The  SECO 
PART  of  VOL.  VI.,  whieh  completes  the  lUKlertali 
will  be  publiBhed  in  coitrae  of  the  present  year. 

SI.  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  or  CRITICAL  JO 
ij>  VAL)  from  the  CommencemeDt,  in  October  1802,  to  the 

lent  time,  ?4p  Numbers.    Price  6s,  eaph. 

32.  The  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE,  and  LITER;! 
MISCELLANY,  a  New  Series  of  the  Scots  Magazine.  Au 
]817  to  December  1822  inclusive.  Pv^ListiEp  Momt] 
frice  2!.  6d.  each  Niiinber. 


Published  bif  A.  ComUihle  ^- 


he  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  n  Per 
ileVA^  to '  Agriculture  and  Rural 
cement  in  IBOO  to  1822  incluaive,  3j 
I.    Price  3b.  each.    Published  Quai 

ii  Mwuii»  canxiiti  of  MiuelUocous  CoiDmuB 
pnctiol  nature,  on  (he  aubject  of  Agritullun 

oF  Aniculturat  Publicitiong ;  and  Agriciilttii 
Irt  in  Efcodjnd  and  England.  A»  a  record  of  f 
[urn  of  comnmnLcation  between  rwpecWble  aini 
1  of  tfie  United  Kingdom,  thraueh  which  disc 
Tspidlf  dtlllited,  the  ulilhy  of  Ihts  work  hai  le 

III  lubjert,  it  ia  progrmiTe;  and  while  it  tend 
;  of  Agriculture,  it  glvea  periodtcal  iofonnation 
:  Pricei  of  Ordn,  Cattle,  Ice.  id  the  diffbrent  p 
■  Intelligence  equally  desirable. 

le  EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICJ 
ed  bj  Dr  Bbbwstkr  and  Profestor  Jji 
ew  of  the  Progresi  of  DiBCOvery  in  Na 
ry.  Natural  History,  Practical  Mecha 
t,  Navigatioa,  and  the  Fine  and  Usefi 
icemcnt  in  1819  to  the  present  titn 
.  6(1.  each.  With  NumerouB  Engravin 
;iiLY. 

e  otnecl  of  tfait  Joomal  k  to  exhibit  a  coadenae 
■a  of  eicr;  branch  of  u«ful  knowledge,  not  oi 

I  Bul  *aluaklB  artielei  in  the  diftmnt  departnui 
\»y  calleotiu  Rotioea  from  the  great  maai  of  mal 
and  siring  brief  abUnuti  of  the  loboun  of  ei 

of  the  world. 

Slon  haie  node  it  their  particular  itud;  to  rttt 

dai  Bot  oalf  intailigibl^  but  amuing,  to  thoti 

II  to  tcienlific  knowledge ;  and  they  propoae,  in 
more  space  to  nilfjectx  of  general  reading.  Th 
pablic,  though  a  *pecimea  of  the  manner  In  w 

,  exhibit  hut  few  of  ibe  reaulta  of  an  eitemive  < 
alablished  with  India,  China,  North  and  Soutl 
.  of  Enroiw, 

■he  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REG 
0.  3  voluinea,  closely  printed  in  Doublf 
ach. 

le  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  hai  now  been  < 
.  the  Publidien  bare  reeeiTed  amjde  IsMinwa;  i 
tiu  been  conducted.  In  the  preHnt  volumai,  il 
I  will  be  found  carried  into  more  complete  < 
e,  and  the  object  of  making  it  a  complete  mh 
ncd.  A  number  of  important  features  are  no 
it  i*  believed,  found  a  place  hilherlo  in  an;  lim 
ts  have  now  been  made,  by  which  the  dela;  that 
le  recent  volumes  will  be  complete];  obviated,  i 
>rou^t  up  to  tbe  regular  prriod.  Tba  volume  I 
iMly  DQit,  and  the  succcediog  onet  will  follow  «l 


Important  Works 


36.  THE  EDINBURGH  MEDICAI-  AND  SURGICAL 
JOURNAL,  Exhibiting  a  Concise  View  of  the  latest  and  mos^ 
Important  Discoveries  in  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  Fharmacyji 
From  its  commencement  in  1805  to  1822  inclusive,  73  .NumbjBn. 
Published  Quarterly.    48,  each. 

*4t*  1^  Journal,  which  is  published  Quarterly,  consists  of  Three  D^art- 
ments ;— the  first  appropriated  to  Original  Communications ;  the  second,  to  the 
Critical  Analysu  of  Medical  Publicatiuns ;  and  the  last  to  Miscellaneous  Inr 
tclligence  ou  Medical  Subjects.  It  enumerates,  among  its  Correspondents^ 
some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  profession ;  it  presents  an  imp^irtial 
Review  of  the  most  important  Works  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  i^  devoted : 
and  records,  in  its  Miscellaneous  Department,  many  interesting  Facts  aojl 
Observations,  which,  in  defect  of  such  a  Repository,  might  have  remained  uof- 
noticed.  These  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  Public  have,  been  fully  answei^ 
'  ed,  by  the  increased  circulation  of  the  Journal  since  its  first  establishment; 
and  this  increase,  by  insuring  a  continued  and  augmenting  supply  of  valuable 
Communications,  enable^  £e  Work  to  nnui^talp  the  r^putftion  .|(  has  ac- 
quired. 

37.  BIBLIOTHECA  BEITANNICA  ;  or,  q  General  Index 
to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Ancient  and 
Modern ;  including  such  Foreign  Works  as  have  been  translated 
Into  English,  or  printed  in  the  British  Dominions ;  as  also,  ^ 
Copious  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Authors  of  all  Ages  and  Nations.  By  Robert  Watt,  M.  D. 
Part  I.  to  VII.  Handsomely  printed  in  4to.  Pricie  1/.  Is.  each 
in  boards.    To  be  completed  In  Twelve  Parts. 

S8.  A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  First  Invasion  by 
the  Romans,  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  with 
Conversations  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter.  For  the  use  of 
Young  Persons.  By  Mrs  Markham.  Two  Volumes  Duode- 
cimo. Illustrated  with  Fourteen  Engravings  of  Costumes,  &o. 
168.  boards. 

^•^  Tills  Uttlo  Work,  brjginajly  begjun  fpr  tjie  pse  of  my  own  children,  10 
now  olferca  to  tlie  Public,  in  the  hope  that  it  ipny  prove  acceptable  to  those 
parents  yvhp,  in  putting  a  History  of  England  into  {he  hands  of  their  chiU 
drcn,  are  desirous  to  give  them  soinething  more  than  a  mere  chronicle  (^ 
events*  I  have  been  desirous  to  relate,  with  as  much  detail  as  might  be  al- 
)owa))le,  the  post  interesting  and  important  parts  of  our  l^istory ;  ^nd,  in  the 
conversations  annexed  to  each  cliapiee,  1  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  in  some 
degree,  (he  successive  pbango^  19  pi>aiM^ers,  arts,  and  dvili^tion.  I  bafit 
dwelt  little  on  scenes  of  cruelty  and  fraud,  and  have  made  but  few  observations 
on  thje  good  or  bad  motives  of  actions.  A  child  whose  mind  is  imbued  widi 
right  feelings,  will  naturally  see  what  is  wrong  and  what'  is  right,  without  hav- 
iug  either  extiressly  pointed  out.— ^taAor*«  AdvertiUment* 

39.  ROME  in  the  NINETEENTIJ  CENTURY;  contain- 
ing  a  complete  Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Ancient  City,  the 
Remains  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  Moderp 
7'imes,  with  Remarks  on  the  Fine  Arts,  on  the  State  of  Society, 
^nd  Qn  the  Religious  Ceremonies,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 
Modern  Romans.  In  a  Series  of  Lettersi  written  during  a  resi*- 
/dence'at  Rome,  in  the  Years  1817  and  1818.  Second  Ediiionf 
Ifi  3  volumes  Post  Octavo.     1/.  lis,  6d.  boards. 


PuMisk-d  %  A.  Cmsiahie  ^  Co. 


"ia^ELBMENTSbf  thi  PHILOSOPHY  of  the  HUMAN 
MlNDl  :  By  I>uOAtD  StrWart.  Esq.  F.  H.  SS.  L. &  E.,  for. 
nlerly  ProTesBor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univergitj  •£  EcUa- 
burgh.     2  vols.  8vo.     Sixth  Edition.     \l.  8e.  boards.  , 

41.  PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS.  By  Ducald  Stswaj^t^ 
Esq.  F.  B.  SS.  L.  &  E.  ac.'    Third  Edttien.     8vo.     Hs.  boards. 

42.  ESSAYS  on  the  NATURE  and  PRINCIPLES  ot 
TASTE-.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.,  Senior  Minister 
of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  Fifth  Edition.  SvoIs.Sto. 
1/.  Is.  boards. 

.:4>.  SERMOKSi  by  the  Rev.  Aschibald  Alisoit,  LL.B,^ 
awfc'Svo.' .  l/..4s..boards,      :  .  ,    ,  '     I 

44.  MILITARY  MEMOIRS  of  the  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR; 
BeiDg  -tti»  Military  Memoirs  of  Johh  Gwymne  ;  and  ^n  Ac- 
tiOiint  of  theEAKL  of  GLKNdAiRit's  Expedition  asjUenoral  of. 
hii  Majesty's  Forces  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Year 
1653  and  165*.  By  a  Person  who  was  an  Eye  and  Eai  Witnei^ 
to  erery  TraDWCtioii.     Withan  Appendix.     Qitarto.     IL  16s.;  , 

45.  REPORT  of  the  TRIAL  of  the  ISSUES  in  the  -AG'- 
Tl6»of  XrAMAGfeSfor  LIBEL  in  the  BEACON— James 
Gibson  of  Inglistc'n,  Esq;  CleHc  to:  the  Signet,  pursuer,  againU 
DuHCAN  Stevenson,  l4inlw  in  Edinbni^,  Defender..  .Takea 
in  Short  Hand.    8vo.    3s. 

4iS.  An  ABRIDGMENT  of  aU  t 
Force,  i^laUve  to  the  REVENUE  < 
BRITAIN,  Methodically  areaoged,  ai 
ed.  The  Fouttb  Edition,  JRevised  and 
of  tl>e  Sespon  of  Psiliameut,  1822.  ] 
tor  of  Exdse,    In  One  large  Volume,  ubu»u.     it.  avo. 

47-  The  HISTORY  of  the  ingenious  Gentleman^  DON 
QUIXOTE  of-LA  MANCHA.  Translate^  from  the  Spanish 
by  Molteaux.  A  new  Edition,  with  copious  Notes,  and  an  Ea^ 
•ay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes.  5  vols,  post  8va. 
S/,i2b.  boards. 

48.  ThePOETICAL  WORKS  of  J  AMES  HOGG.  .4Tola, 
fWscap  8vo.    I/>  10s.  boards. 

49.  The  THANE  of  FIFE,  a  Poem.  By  William  Tiir- 
VAni,  Audior  of  "  Anster  Fair, "  and  other  Poems.  Svo.  9». 
bo«rdi. 

50.  The  ART  of  INVIGORATING  and  PROLONGING 
LIFE,  by  Food,  Clothes,  Air,  Exercise,  Wine,  Sleq>,  Ac  And 
Peptic  Precepts.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  COok's  Oracle." 
Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.     I2mD.    7s.  hoards. 


8  Works  puhlisltcd  by  A.  Constable  ^-  Co. 


6i.  MEMOms  a?  GKORGK  HERIOT,  Jcwdler  to  KINQ 
JAM£8  VI.;  with  an  Hutoricat  Account  of  Uie.Ha^ital  foiiBd- 
e4  by  him  at  Edinbui^h.  Foolscap  Octavo,  vrith  Ere  JSngrav- 
ingR.     7s.  6d.  iomrdi. 

','  This  work  conuina  accounu  >nd  Touchers  trom  >  very  curious  Tolunia 
of  Origiiul  PBpcn  ralMlve  to  JgimW  rurnishod  ta  Ann*  of  OcDmark,  Qumh 
of  Jwno  VI.,  fron  die  ymv  1605   to  l§l5,,tn  tieiifit,  wtio  fotin*  luch  « 

SroDiinent  cliaracter  in  the  Romance  of  ihe  "  Fortunes  of  Nigtl."  ft  1* 
butlralcd  with  Fac-iimiltt  of  (he  liandwrltlng  of  Quoen  Adik,  the  CounlM* 
tt  Roii'u'S'i^  '"<' '  Portrait  of  Heriot,  and  other  Sngruings. 
..  £2.  HISTORY  of  the  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES  ;  or 
Researches  into  the  Affinity  of  the  T*eutonic,  Greek,  Celtic, 
Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nations.  By  the  late  Alexander  Mur- 
BAT,  D.D.  Professoi  of  Oriental  Laoguages  in  the  Uoireraity  of 
Edinburgh.  With  a  Life  of  the  Antbor.  £  Vols.  Ottmra. 
17.  8s.  boards. 

53.  JOURNAL  of  a  VOYAGE  to  the  NORTHERN 
WHALE  FISHERY,  including  Researches  wd  Disooveries  m 
'the  Eastern  Coast  of  West  Gseenland^  mad**  -in  the  Summer 
ofthe  Year  1822,  in  the  Ship  Bafbin,  of  LiTerpool.  By  Wil- 
liam ScoRisBV  Junior,  F.  R.S.E.  .Dctsvoi  vUli  a  Map  of 
Greenland  fu>d  other  Engravings. 

St.  The  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS,  and  FESTIV? 
AMUSEMENTS  of  the  HIGHLANDERS  of  SCOTLAND^ 
fiy  W.  Gbamt  Stkwart,  Str^thwey.    Foolscap  8vo. 

"  Of  hrownyis  uidof  bOElil 

rm  u  xhj,  bukt. " 

LIVES  end  CMARACTBBS  of  the 
:B  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  of 
By  their  Qaughter  Lady  Hubsav 
lume  OcUffoj  -  lOs.  Sd.  boards. 
E :  or,  VICE  and  VIRTUE,  a  Xd»rf. 
three'  volumes  Dnodedtno.  II.  Is. 
boards. 

87-  HISTORY  of  8ULI  and  of  PARGA,  contatnbig  their 
Chronology  and  their  Wars,  particularly  those  with  Axi  Pacha* 
Prince  of  Greece.  Written  originally  in  modwn  Greek,  wd 
Translated  into  English  from  the  Italian  of  C.  Gukbahaihi  of 
Hikiil.    .Pett  octavo, 

58.  LETTER  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robmt  Pc^i.,  ofi 
ihe  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland,    Svo.    ^. 
.    59.  CARDINAL  BEATON,  an  Historical  Drama,  in  fivp 
Acts.     Octavo,     f  Nearly  ready.) 

60.  A  PANDECT  of  the  WRITINGS  and  PRACTJCE  of 
a  CENTURY  of  SURGEONS,  for  the  PREVENTION  of 
VENEREAL  DISEASES  and  CURE  of  GONORRHfEA, 
by  Means  which  all  may  obtain,  and  all  may  administer,  "  Citv 
el  Certe."  Also,  Some  Remarks  on  Strictures  of  the  Urelbr*. 
Bv  A  Physician.     Foolscap  Octavo. 


EdinbuTf^,  April  182$. 

This  Doff  is  Publisied> 

Hand^ymely  Printed  in  Quarto,  roith  Sixteen  £!figraviHg9, 
Price  L.  I,  5#-  Boards, 

VOLUME  VI.  PART  I. 


Handtomel;  Printed  in  Twen^  Volumes  Quarto,  Price  £33  b^arda, 

WITH  aiX  HUNDBSD  XNOBATINOe, 

ENCYCLOPiEDiA  BRITANNICA, 

OB  DICTTONABY  OF  ASTS,  SCIEMCEB,  AND  UISCELLANEOUS 

LITEBATUKE. 

Sixth  Editiok,  revised,  aomctei,  and  impiored. 

PRINTSD  POR  ABCHIBALD  GONBTASLB  &  CO.  BDINSUBGH  ;  AKO 
HQBBT,  BOBIMBOM,  &  CO.  LONDON. 

'.*  The  EHcrcLOFADi&  Bkitahhica  fbrau  ■  DictioDwy  of  Aiti,  8deM««, 
jmd  l^teiatuTB,  on  the  moat  approved  and  compn^oiBivB  plui.  It  waa  the  flnt 
'Work  of  the  ataai  which  aapind  Co  onbisee  all  the  depaitmcDta  of  human  know, 
ledge;  and  the  supeiioiitj  of  ill  Flan,  ai  well  aa  the  general  ment  of  ita  Anielei, 
have  procured  for  it  a  la^er  ahaie  of  aucctn  and  approbatioD  than  ever  aUended  any 
aimilar  undenaking.  It  haa  been  Che  leading  object  of  ita  Cocducton  to  combin* 
abatnct  with  practical,  and  solid  with  pleisiDg  informatioD,  in  inch  proporCicoa  aa 
would  be  moat  meful,  and  moat  acceptable  to  the  Public — Co  deliver  the  trulha  of 
Sdence  in  the  most  accucace  and  improved  form,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  to  pa;  due 
BttentioQ  to  those  btanches  of  knowledge,  whjch,  though  not  admiuing  of  a  adentilie 
shape,  are  jet  deservedly  popular,  and  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  caate,  hablU, 
and  character  of  the  individual — in  a  word,  to  render  the  Wort  at  once  a  DictJonary 
of  Scioiee,  a  Book  of  UnirerMl  Referoue,  and  a  ca}uou*  Abatnet  of  the  littntuM 
and  Philosophy  of  the  Age. 

The  SixTK  Editioit  haa  received  a  variety  of  correctioni  and  Improvstnaols. 
In  the  Historical  Articles,  the  nanative  has  been  continued,  ao  as  to  embrace  all  tht 
moat  Memocalile  Events  which  have  occurred  down  to  the  prcaent  time.  Xba  Ow* 
graphical  and  Statistical  Articles  have  btm  adnted  to  the  Iat«  Folitical  Amnga- 
menti,  aitd  amended  by  ineoipoiaiing  the  new  informatlan  futnlihsd  by  rsccnt  Tra> 
tcBbi,  Hid  lefcnticcs  have  been  made  to  the  ff"  ArticUi  in  the  Bt;ppi.IuB*T, 
now  in  conne  of  pnblicaiiao. 


»(L*wof),P«Uvi. 
n  DiacJpline. 


ivA   COil/>£.GTfis    THE 


8  Works  published  by  A.  Constable  <§*  Co. 


£1.  MEMOIRS  of  GEORGE  HERIOT,  Jewdter  \o  KINO 
J  AM£8  VI. ;  with  an  Historical  Account  of  thexHospital  found- 
ed by  hhn  ^t  Edinbui^h.  Foolscap  Octavo,  ^ith  Five  l^ngrav^ 
ings.    7s.  6dk.  kamrds* 

*^*  This  work  containft  accounts  and  vouchers  from  a  very  curious  volume 
of  Original  Papers  ralacEve  to  Jewek  fWnishod  to  Amit  of  Defimark,  Queen 
of  James  VI.«  from  itie  year  1$Q5  to  1^15,.'j0  Heriot,  wbo  fonns  sudi  a 

Srominent  character  in  the  Romance  of  the  '*  Fortunes  of  Kigel.  ^*     It  is 
hi&trated  with  Fac-fimil^  of  the  handwriting  of  Queen  Anoe,  the  Counteia 
eif  Roxburghe,  and  a  Portrait  of  Heriot,  and  other  Engravings, 

,  52.  HISTORY  of  the  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES  j  or 
.,_3£seaccbe&  into  the  Affinit]^  aS.. 


New  Works  Published  by 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  EDINBURGH ; 
AND  HURST,  ROBINSON,  &  CO.  LONDON. 

I.  JOURNAL  OP  A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  NORTHERN 

WHALE  FISHERY,  induding  Researches  and  Discoveries  on 

the  Eastern  Coast  of  West  Greenland,  made  in  the  Summer  of 

1822,  in  the  Ship  Baffin  of  Liverpool,  by  William  Sooresbt, 

Junior,  F.R.S.E.  M.W.S,&c&c  Commander.  8vo.  16s.  boards. 

*,*  Mr.  Scoabsbt,  in  the  course  of  this  Voyage,  explored  the  Eastern 
GiMt  of  West  Gwenland,  to  the  extent  of  800  mOes,  Ae  greater  part  bong  original 
disoavery.  He  has  oonstructed  a  chart,  founded  cm  about  500  angles,  or  bearings, 
taken  at  fifty  different  stations.  This  accompanies  the  work,  and  constitutes  the 
only  accurate  map  of  that  remote  and  all  but  inaccessible  region.  Sev^al  other  in- 
teresting engravings  are  given.  The  whole  of  Greenland  appears  to  consist  of  groups 
of  lalands,  cemented  together,  in  many  places,  by  vast  masses  of  perennial  ice.  The 
fiite  of  the  last  colony  of  Icelanders,  established  in  West  Greenland,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  has  long  been  a  problem :  Captain  Scovesby  eeems  to  think, 
that  the  descendants  of  tfaese  Christian  missionaries  stall  exist. 

IL  THE  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER ;  or  Geographical 

Diotionaby;  accompanied  by  an  Atlas.     By  A.  Aabowsmith, 

Hydrographer  to  his  Majesty.   Handsomely  printed  in  six  volumes, 

8vo,  double  columns,  £  5,  8s.  boards. 

•^*  From  the  care  with  which  this  Gazetteer  has  been  prepared,  and  the  charae* 
ter  ^  its  contributors,  the  publishers  confidently  hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  most  perfect  body  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Com- 
mercial, that  is  now  to  be  met  with.  In  this  belief  they  are  confirmed,  by  the  large 
and  increasing  share  of  public  favour  which,  during  the  progress  of  its  publication 
m  {Nurtf,  this  work  haa  mo  remarkably  experienced. 


Acts.      vH*«l^*v«      {  -i^vw..  •tf  >»ii«»„  V 

60.  A  PANDECT  of  the  WRITINGS  and  PRACTICE  of 
a  CENTURY  of  SURGEONS,  for  the  PREVENTIOJ(  of 
VENEREAL  DISlpASES  and  CURE  of  GONORRHCEA, 
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Art.  I.  Reports  ^  Cases  argned  and  decided  in  the  HiA  Ccmtt 
of  Chancery.  By  F.  Vesey,  Junior.  Vol.  VII. — ^Ijr  Woiw 
coals'  Case^  1802. — Mr  SouTHEY^i^  Case^  1817* — Lord  By-- 
ron'^  Cain^  Feb.  1822. — Mr  l^KWVii£,isici&*s  Lectures  on  Phf^ 
siologfff  March  1822» 

^  I^UR  system  of  remedial  law  resembles  an  old  Gothic  cas- 

^^    *  tie  erected  in  die  days  of  chivalry,  but  fitted  up  for  a 

^  modem  inhabitant — ^the  moa4;ed  ramparts,  the  embattled  towers^ 

<  and  the  trophi^d  halls,  are  magnificent  and  venerable,  but  use- 
*  less,  and  therefore  neglected :  the  inferior  apartments  accom- 

<  modated  to  daily  use,  are  cheerfiil  and  commodious,  thouffl^ 

<  their  approaches  may  be  winding  and  difficult. '  Such  is  tne 
striking  illustration  with  which  Blackstone  takes  leave  of  tb^ 
muost  l3>orious  part  of  his  celebrated  undertaking,  <  Civil  inju- 
ries and  their  remedies. '  And  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  most 
suitors  in  our  courts  of  justice,  through  passages  more  or  less 
winding,  and  with  different  de^ees  of  difficulty,  do  manage^ 
by  keeping  fiist  hold  of  the  hand  of  some  learned  counsel,  to 
arrive  at  last  in  one  or  other  of  these  inferior  apartments.  But 
unfortunately,  there  is  one  class,  whose  interest  in  the  laying 
put  of  these  rooms  seems  to  have  been  by  common  consent 
abandoned — ^we  mean  authors.  A  library  was  no  part  of  tlu$ 
1^^  chateau  in  its  feudal  state.  Our  worthy  ancestors  had  sm 
much  idea  of  a  boudoir  or  a  billiard-room;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  artx>f  printing.enabled  literature  to  take  hold  of  the  publio 
mind,  that  an  exclusive  property  in  it  could  become,  in  any 
legal  sense,  an  object  of  value.  Befi)re,  however,  this  altera- 
tion in  an  author's  condition  could  have  produced  any  visible 
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effect,  Government  seized  upon  him  as  a  prisoner  of  state* 
Printing  was  altogether  prohibited,  except  under  the  sanction 
of  a  license ;  and,  with  whatever  evils  this  system  was  fraught, 
it  bad  at  least  tte  good  effect  that  the  licensers  permitted  no 
one  «to  print  another  man's  copy :  and  consequently,  as  long 
as  it  enoured,  an  author  was  effectually  sheltered  from  the  infe* 
rior  beasts  of  prey  who  now  prowl  alxMit  the  press  for  a  thievish 
and  miserable  subsistence* 

Soon  after  the  revival  of  our  civil  liberties  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Revolution,  the  licensing  act  expired ;  and  the  value  of 
public  opinion,  as  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
became  too  well  understood  and  too  highly  prized,  to  suffer  a 
Bastile  of  humian  thought  to  be  again  erected  in  this  country. 
However,  in  the  common  ignorance  of  the  precautions  requi- 
site to  protect  literary  property,  and  in  the  common  joy  of 
enalicipation,'  nothing  seems  to  have  been  thought  of  teyond 
the  getting  rid  of  regulations  politically  obnoxious ;  and  the 
new  race  of  authors  found  themselves  in  the  situation  of  slaves, 
whom  .the  same  moment  had  freed  and  turned  out  of  doors. 
An  action  upon  the  case  had  been  speculated  upon,  as  an  ex- 
periment for  their  relief,  but  not  proceeded  in.  From  having 
Deen  so  long  habituated  to  the  inti^lidating  security  of  penal- 
ties, they  looked  upo;i  them  as  the  hiost  obvious  souro^  of 
protection.  In  an  evil  hour  they  applied  to  Parliament,  were 
•  cursed  with  a  granted  prayer, '  and  received  the  fafal  pre- 
sent of  a  statute,  exhibiting  perhaps  the  most  successful  effort 
of  legislative  cross-purposes  that  is  to  be  found  in  our  written 
law.    . 

Thi«  celebrated  statute  has  for  its  title,  *  An  act  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Learning ' — for  its  preamble  (which  Lord 
Coke  terms  the  key  of  a  statute),  the  assertion,  that  *  Au- 
thors and  their  families  have  been  ruined  by  persons  of  late 
taking  the  liberty  to  print  books  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietors ' — ^and  for  its  recital,  that  it  means  *  to  prevent 
such  mischief,  and  encourage  learned  men  to  compose  useful 
books.'  Now,  this  laudable  purpose  it  proceeds  to  accom-' 
plish,  by  cutting  down  to  fourteen  years  the  property  in  his 
printed  works,  in  which  an  author  previously  had  (according  to 
the. opinions  of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  judges,  including  I^rd 
Mansfield)  a  perpetuity  at  common  law.  And  the  onlv  security 
afforded  to  the  author  during  these  fourteen  years,  is  oy  arming 
him  against  pirates  with  an  expensive  form  of  action,  wherein 
die  penalty  of  a  penny  a  sheet  is  to  go,  half  to  the  Crown  and 
half^to  the  informer;  and  the  party  injured  is  entitled  only 
W  havt  the  specific  books  handed  over  to  him,  which  he  ift 
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omipdled,  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute,  to  turn  into 
waste  paper — ^for  which  inestimable  benefit  he  is  taxed  with 
nine  presentation  copies  to  the  public  libraries.  The  statutory 
confiscation  was  real,  the  pi-otedtion  illusory  f  and  the  truth  so 
often  stated  by  the  present^  Chancellor  {as  applying  equaHy  to 
the  action  for  damages  at  common  law)  was  soon  discovered — 
that  the  only  real  protection  was  to  be  found  in  his  court,  in  the 
form  of  an  injunction.  Now,  we  cannot  sufficiently  regret,  thiat 
being  so  fiilly  aware  of  this  circumstance.  Lord  Eldon  should, 
upon  a  new  principle,  be  the  first  to  deny  to  authors  a  tem- 
porary refiige  against  common  robbers,  in  that  very  sanctu- 
ary which  had  Been  prepared  for  them  by  the  emutable  ar- 
chitects who  preceded  hun.  This  novel  doctrine  is  so  entire-^ 
ly,  as  it  were,  noims  homo  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  its 
pedigree  can  be  traced  no  higher  up  than  twenty  years.  As 
Lord  Eldon  is  its  parent,  so  he  is  its  sole  authority, — and 
it  will  be  found,  we  suspect,  to  rest  upon  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt.  It  is  contained  in  the  four  judgments  whose  titles  are 
prefixed  to  the  present  article,  and  is  nearly  in  his  Lordship's 
own  words,   as  follows.     *  Where  the  law  does  not  afford  a 

*  complete  remedy,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  lend  its  assist- 

*  ance ;  at  law,  where  the  separate  publications  could  never  be 

*  hunted  down  one  after  another,  the  remedy  for  the  invasion  of 

*  literary  property  is  worse  than  the  disease.     It  is  therefore  the 

*  imperitection  of  that  remedy  which  gives  a  court  of  equity  its 
^jurisdiction  to  stop  at  once,  by  injunction^  the  piracy  of  a 

*  work.     But  if  the  case  be  one  which  it  is  not  clear  will  sus- 

*  tain  an  action  at  law,  then  this  court  will  not  give  the  plaintiff 

*  the  relief  he  seeks.     Now,  Eyre,  C.  J.,  has  laid  it  down,  that 

*  a  person  cannot  recover  in  damages  for  a  work  calctdated  to 

*  do  injtiry  to  the  public.  The  question  of  intent '  (or  tenden- 
cy, for  the  intent  is  an  inference  from  the  tendency)  *  I  have 

*  no  right  to  try ;  because  it  has  been  settled,  afler  great  diffe- 

*  rence  of  opinion  among  the  learned,  that  it  is  for  a  jury  to 

*  determine  it.  The  only  question  for  me  is,  whether  it  is  so 
^  clear  that  the  plaintiff  possesses  a  civil  right  in  the  publication 

*  before  me,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  upon  my  mind, 
^  that  it  would  support  an  action  in  a  court  of  law.  It  is  im- 
^  possible  for  me  to  say,  looking  at  its  general  tenor,  aiid  also 
'  at  particular  passages  unconnected  with  its  general  tenor,  that 
^  I  have  no  doubt;  I  hope  it  is  a  reasonable  one, '  &c. 

Now,  this  doctrine;  it  will  be  observed,  is  founded  altc^ther 
upon  a  Nisi  Prius  dictum  of  C.  J.  Eyre,  not  acted  upon  there,  eveh 
at  Nisi  IVius ;  though  it  has  been  said  by  nearly  every  Judge  in 
the  ^Court9  of  Common  Law,  ^at  they  wished  the  dedlions  d( 

T« 


Judges  at  Nisi  ^ckisr  £r0m  the  anall  4dibei»tioA  *virhich  «o«Id 
be  bestowed  in  making  them,  were  never  cited  in  arffUBieat* 
This  autheid^,  nevertheless,  is  the  only  one  which  Lord  Eldon 
ever  has*  alluaed  to-  as  the  gPoundw(»4s:  of  his  decisions ;  and  if 
we  turn  to  the  cioeumstanees  which  accompanied  it,  we  shall 
find  some  difficulty  in  a«oounting  for  the  partiality  with  which 
it  has  been  referred  to  and  received.  On  flie  oecaskm  oi  those 
inemorable  mta,  by  what  we  may  caU  the  Orange  Mob  at  Bir- 
nun^bara^  when  the  loyal  showed  their  ref^pect  to. law  aiad 
government,  by  plunder  and  devastation,  Dr.Friestley  iHroci^^ 
an  action  against  the  himdred  for  the  i^ury  i^ich  his  ppoper-r 
ty  had  sustained.  Several  bookseUers  deposed  to  the  bwb^ 
which  the^  would  ha^e  giv^  for  certain  maiMi6orq)t&  whidi 
had  been  destroyed.  The  eounsd  for  the  hundred' Mud,  in  de-^ 
fence,,  that  Dr  Friestlev  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing  books 
pr^udicial  to  the  Established  Religion  imd  Ciovernment  of  the 
eountrv ;  but  called  no  evidence  to  {^ove  it  On  whidi  C.  i^ 
Eyre  is  reported  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way,  in  a  case  d 
sudb  ^erous  outrage  upon  the  plaintii^  to  dsserre,  diat  if 
such  e>4dence  had  been  produced,-  he  should  have  raeeiii^ 
it,  on  the  ground  that  no  man  ciui  h«ve  a  pr<q)erty  in  suck 
writings ;  mA  therefore,  to  disprove  ^  property  in  these  manu* 
scripts,  ^1  the  value  of  which  direct  ^vi^nce  had  been  giveh| 
&e  tendency  of  anterior  publications  was  all  that  was  requv> 
ed.  The  polemics  of  tluB  sectarian  were  to  taint  the  disco*- 
veries  of  the  chemist;  and  we  shoidd  have  a  heresie  person^ll^ 
like  that  which  Pascal  describes  the  «bsuits  to  have  attributed 
to  M.  Arnavdd. 

But,  assuming  the  obsefvaticm  of  C.  J.  Eyre  as  positive  lawv 
the  doctrine  affirms^,  diat  authors  must  be  left  to  a  remedy  iioorse 
ihan  the  disease^  whenever  the  Lord  Chfuicellor  may  happen  to 
•entertain  a  doubt,  which  he  hopes  may  be  reasonable,  wnetber 
a  work  is  calculated  to  do  injury  to  th^  public-!  The  Chancel- 
lor often  alludes  to  his  natural  infinmity  of  a — doubting  mind*r 
Yet  here  a  doubt  is  to  be  ground  firm  enough,  whence,  like 
Archimedes,  he  can  move  and.  remove  the  wiurld  of  let^s  at 
his  pleasure. 

I^ratuce  is  generally  spoken  (rf*  as  an  exotic,  every  whene 
<tfslow^owth,  and  requirii]^  fecial  favour:  but  in  this  in- 
stance, It  stfMUs  treated  as  if  it  were  a  weed  to  be  troddi^i  down 
in  the  public  path.  Indeed,  the  liberality  of  our  national  cha- 
racter does  not  appear  to  most  advantage  in  the  sort  of  reluc- 
tant naturalization  which  it  had  previously  obtained.  It  is  » 
-curious  faot,.  that  tin  a  country  lUiie  Endiand,  the  ff^t  questioii 
4if  literary  property  jshould  have  been  fiurly  fought  out  fiar  the 
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first  and  la^  l^tie,  at  so  recent  aperiod  as  witMn  the  lustfifty 
years.  When  men  of  letters  sought  upon  that  occasion  to  pre*« 
serve  their  property  according  to  their  uniform  practical  cigoy* 
mait'df  it,  and  ta  maintain  mose  rights  which  Uie  issue  of  thd 
discussion  proved  to  have  been  originally  and  natia^y  theirs^ 
they  were  met  by  objections  of  a  nature  that  even  those  most 
accustomed  to  courts  of  justice,  would  scarcely  have  mtieipated 
on  such  a  subject.  Authors  claimed  the  protection  of  a  law,, 
which  boasts  that  it  consists  not  of  particular  instances,  but  <^ 

Seneral  principles.  They  were  called  upon,  however,  to  pro- 
uce  cases  in  pokit,  from  an  age  that  had  never  seen  a  printed 
book.  Hie  Rostrum  Brevium  was  rrferred  to,  and  the  au-e 
fhor  was  desired  to  produce  frimi  thence  precedents  of  imts^ 
which  could  only  have  existed  there  in  anticipation  of  the 
wants  and  intelligence  of  a  Aiture  age.  Auljiors  appealed  to  an 
undisputed  possession,  ever  since  the  origin  of  literature^  which 
had  been  respected  even  by  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors  and 
^e  Stuarts :  but  they  were  taunted  by  allusions  to  the  common 
slavery  of  a  period,  in  the  degradation  c^  which  diey  had  only 
shi»^  al&e  with  their  fellow>-citiaens,  whilst  the  glory  of  having 
most  suffered  and  best  avenged  its  persecutions,  was  preemir> 
nently  their  own.  H^y  insisted  at  last,  on  larger  and  higher 
grounds,  oli  the  sacredness  of  property — ^btit  the  notion  was  de- 
rided ;  and,  in  spile  of  the  practical  experience  of  three  centu- 
ries, and  of  statutory  provisions'  which  the  Court  had  for  some 
years  administered  without  ally  difficulty,  they  were  tcJd  very 
gravely  and  very  learnedly,  that  there  was  a  metaphysical  im- 
possibili^,  which  would  not  allow  rf  a  property  in  ideas  ! 

Literature,  however,  was  carried  triumphantly  by  its  friends 
Arou^  these  and  similar  ot^ections;  but  the  statute  of  Anne, 
which  had  been  passed  either  wiA  a  pomp  of  fraud  and  hy- 
pocrisy altogether  unprecedented,  or  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
siAgect,  presented  a  barrier,  which  was  not  to  be  got  over.  Thus 
disinh^ited,  as  it  were  by  accident,  authors  ought  to  obtain,  for 
tJie  brief  term  which  is  left  them  out  of  ijieir  patrimony,  or  rather 
t^ieir  creation,  i^  the  security  that  law  can  give ;  but  they  are 
singularly  placed.  Put  into  a  ba^  the  genercu  profit  and  loss  of 
authors,  and,  on  the  average  of  the  whole,  no  species  of  labour 
is  so  ill  paid,  or  imdertakcn  with  so  many  hazards.  Under  the 
itaost  improved  state  of  the  law  of  libel,  they  must  still  sit  down  to 
iJieir  task,  as  Damocles  to  his  feast,  with  a  sword  suspended  over 
them  by  a  single  thread.  All  liie  results,  and  use,  and  af^lica- 
tion  of  their  ¥n4tings,  become  at  once  the  property  <rf  the  pub- 
lic.    From  its  nature,  too,  Uterary  property  must  alw«ys  be  ex^ 
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poscfd  to  dfffly  foliation';  tb  be  phicked  away  feather  by  feather 
as  in  abridgment,  quotation,  or  treatment  of  the  same  subject, 
with  just  enough  of  alteration  to  raise  a  possibility  that  the  al^ 
temtion  is  hot  colburable  (hiIv.  For  if  the  plagiarist  has  dis- 
played sufficient  exercise  of  mind  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
copying  machine,  the  interests  of  society  require  that  he  should 
be  supposed  an  original  author.  Nor^  whilst  the  pilfering  pla- 
giarist can  thus  steal  stick  after  stick,  as  crows  break  up  the 
nest  of  their  brother  whilst  he  is  away,  are  authors  much  befe» 
ter  guarded  by  the  common  law  {gainst  the  bolder  pirate,  who 
robs  them  at  once  of  all.  Their  interest  in  their  property  is  not 
allowed  to  be  capable  of  supporting  an  indictment;  it  arose  in 
a  civilized  instead  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  therefore  it  is  left  to 
protect  itself;  whilst  man-traps  and  spring-guns  unfortunately 
cannot  be  prayed  in  aid  against  the  poacher  of  our  thoughts,  to 
exercise  a  vigour  beyond  the  law.  The  penalties,  under  the  sta- 
tute, are  positively  ludicrous;  and  the  damages  to  be  recovered  in 
an  action,  have  been  long  known  to  be  not  worth  contending  (or. 
The  action  itself  is  expensive ;  you  cannot  prove  above  a  nun- 
dredth  part  of  the  damage  actually  sustained,  and  have  to  look 
for  that  hundredth  part  from  a  pauper,  who  laughs  in  your  face, 
and  goes  on  with  his  villany  at  his  ease  from  within  the  Rules. 
For,  in  a  question  not  of  disputed  private  right,  but  of  clear 
piracy,  the  aefendant  must  be  always  a  bankrupt  both  in  charac- 
ter and  fortune.  Thus,  we  are  in  danger  of  seeing  an  author 
tlie  sole  exception  to  that  maxim,  whicn  the  law  says  has  no 
exception ;  and  there  would  exist  a  right  without  a  practical 
remedy,  were  it  not  for  the  summary  interference  with  which, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  meeting  cases  so  circumstanced,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  been  intrusted.  This  is  the  opening 
which  (Blackstone  says  *)  *  was  1^  for  the  more  liberal  and 

*  enterprising  Judges,  who  have  sate  in  our  Courts  of  Equity, 

*  to  show  the  other  Judges  their  error  by  supplying  the  cmiissions 
of  the  courts  of  law. '  The  injunction  is  granted  for  the  single 
end  of  making  effectual  a  legal  right,  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise adequately  enforced,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  such  mis- 
chief as  the  law  cannot  properly  repair. 

This  remedy  has,  untu  within  these  few  years,  been  administer- 
ed for  upwards  of  a  century  upon  such  equitable  principles,  that 
authors  have  received  under  it  all  the  relief  which  any  remedy 
merely  civil  can  ever  extend  to  them.  But  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  has  started  a  doubt, — ^and  has  thereby  at  once  reduc- 
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ed-thisfiecmitytonQthiiig!  ThisdoGtrinejsamostjpenaiisinoTa* 
tion  mi  tl]«  law  of  libel,  alaw  of  itself  in  its  most  direct  shape,  and 
under  its  constitutional  restrictions,  sufficiently  uncertain  and  se- 
Tere.  It  was  first  breathed  in  thecal  (^  the  coarse  buffoonery  of 
Peter  Pindar ;  nexjt  in  that  of  .Wat  Tyler,,  the  personificaticm  of 
oor  Laureate's  jurenile  opinions^  but  scarcely  attracted  the  public 
attention  until  the  excommunication  of  Lord  Byron's  Cai%.  amb 
<^the  Physiological  Lectures  of  Mr  Lawrence.  The.  circum- 
stances under  ifmich  it  was  promidgated.  may  be  described  bv  a 
aingle  instance,  as  follows.  Mr  Murr^,  a  publisher,  of  the  first 
respectability,  implies  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  praying  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  Mr  Benbow,  or  some  odier  pubBsher  of 
»milar  character,  from  printing  and  selling  at  low  prices,  and  in 
cheap  forms  calculated  fi>r  the  pockets  of  the  lower  classes,  cer« 
tain  works  of  Lord  Bjron,  which,  whatlBver  may  be  their  merits 
er  demerits,  had  been  purchased  by  him  at  a  high  price,  and 
published  fairly  and  openly  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  and' 
Mainst  which  no  criminal  proceedings  had  been  instituted.  But 
the  Lord  Chancellor  entertains  a  (K)ubt  whether  the  writings' 
are  not  of  dangerous  or  immoral  tendency,  and  therefore  re-* 
fuses  to  interfere. 

The  evil  effects  in  the  infrm^ment  of  the  private  property  of 
authors,  which  have  followed  ^om  the  doctrine  in  question,  are 
so  dear,  and  the  consequences  to  society  so  serious,  that  we 
have  been  induced  to  ascertain,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the 
degree  of  l^al  necessity  by  which  Lord  Eldon  has  been  driven 
to  so  formidable  a  conclusion.  The  interest  which  every  one 
ought  to  &el  in  the  rights  of  an  author  and  the  independence 
of  me  press,  will,  we  trust,  support  our  readers  through  a  few 
pages,  in  which  we  can  promise  neither  charm  nor  satis&otion, 
other  than  in  the  result  to  which  we  have  persuaded  ourselves 
that  they  directly  lead.  Among  the  powers  intrusted  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  is  the  means  of 
«)ecial  interference,  through  its  great  preventive  instrument, 
the  writ  of  injunction.  In  cases  where  this  power  is  applied, 
upon  suggestion  that  the  defendant  is  injuring,  or  threatening 
to  injure,  property  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  issues  its  injunction,  and  puts  a  stop  to  damage  which 
no  later  judgment  of  any  court  could  compensate  or  repair. 
This  is  done  upon  motion,  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  fur«> 
ther  discussion  upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  when  the  injunc- 
tion is  either  dissolved,  or  made  perpetual,  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Meantime,  if  the  question  involves  a  doubts 
fill  point  of  law,  or  a  disputed  fiturt,  the  bill  is  sometimes  retain-* 
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ed  for.»  tUKtiin  penod^  in  order  likat  ikt  portii^  mvf  enpkijr 
the  interval  in  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  law,  or  die: 
aasistance  of  a  Jury,  through  whom  the  consoiaoce  of  the  Lovd- 
Chancellor  maj  be  informed,  and  his  doobts  determined.  The 
{}r(^[)ability  of  tfaos  course  being  resorted  to^  varies  in  propiH^* 
tion  as  the  doubt  is  one  which  it  would  be  unsnitidide  or  iinpw* 
iter  tp  decide  upon  the  Chancellor'^i  individual  opinioB^  like 
qoestion,  in  such  a  OBse,  arisesy  what  is  to  be  done  during  tha 
vendenev  c^  this  doubt  ?.  The  plaintiff  has  proceeded  upon  hia 
possessory  ridbt.  I.  that  right  to  be  imaM  bwBHSe  it  roi^ 
nil  to  be  establighed  in  son^  future  inquiry?  From  this  sin^- 
1^  statement  of  the  usual  course  of  proceeding,  it  is  cpvident 
that  a  ph^  ot  unqBestionaUe  rif^  k^iZa^uot  be  is. 
dispensable  in  an  applicatifln  for  an  injunctioik  But  were  1^ 
true,  thai  the  plaintiff  is  obliged  to  show  a  clear  title  to  hhl 
avcperty,^  before  the  Court  en  Chancery  will  protect  it  by  in-^ 
junction,,  we  should  insist,  that,  as  a  merely  civil  oonrt,  in*' 
<Mnnpete«tt  of  itself  ta  try  die  question  of  intent  and  tendoicy* 
k  is^bmmd  to  presinoe^in  fir^onr- of  a  piddication  imikv  diw 
eumstances  like  the  present.  When  a  bode  is  notoriousljr 
aUowed  to  become  part  of  the  national  literature  undiatort)cd>'«t 
when  both  the  expensive  original,  and  diew  foiger^,  aae  ac- 
quiesced in  and  recognised  by  all  the  crimimd  authonlies,  can« 
ititutional  and  unocmstitutional-r-it  seems  monstroua  fer  a  singla 
Judge,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  deny  the  duura^ter  at  ffro^ 
fstty  to  such  a  book.  But  we  are  pvepared  to  show,  that  to 
entitle  himself  to  on  imunction,  it  is  by  no  meana  necessarydiat 
the  plaintiff  should  make  out  a  deafr  right  of  actioiH-a  doubtfU 
tkle  is  all  thai  is  require,  either  upon  principle  or  authcurity; 
and  a  dcmbt  which  qpplies  soiely  to  the  nature  of  the  proper^g 
and  admits  otherwise  the  title  cu  the  plaintiff,  presents  a  wtttck 
dighter  impediment  to  the  jurisdiction  than  the  ordiiiary  case^' 
where,  on  the  supposition  that  the  subject-matter  is  eapefale  c^ 
fnroperty,  the  doubt  is„  to  which  of  the  two  parties  it  b^ongs. 

It  woidd  be  beside  our  present  purpose  to  «iter  into  any  dew 
tailed  ex^fninadon  of  the  cases  in  winch  a  pdaintiffis  entitled  to 
an  injunction  for  the  protection  f^i  ordinary  pr(q)erty.  Suffice 
k  to  say,  tha^  even  in  qnestions^of  real  fnroperty,  where  a  party 
is  left  to  stand  on  his  legal  right,  whatever  that  may  amount  to^ 
yet  Lord  Hardwicke  hdd  a  doubt&d  right  as  quite  sufident  to 
entide  a  plaintiff  to  an  injunction  ui^  t^  heai^mg  (xf  the  cause, 
as.Lord  JJottinghiun,  ^  the  Father  oi  E^pii^,'  had  done  Ibo^ 
before  him,  feakmg  the  very  sensiUe  distmcticm  of  grantii^  H 
pore  readily  i^imnst;  a  deraidiaat  who  could  simply  make  out  n 
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one  of  impcmiC^^  fban  agttiilsl  one  #hd  wi»  li&n^lf  M  w$7€r^p 
dautDttOL^  But  there  in  dne  spescies  of  prbpeirty  #kich  calls  fer  ^ 
m&n  pflitiimtftr  exui^aation,'  from  its  very  bibise  resembkn^ 
to  tiiat  wUttli  an  authcnr  has  m  fai^  woqrksr,  irtdth  no  other  diistme^ 
tion,  before  liie  tkne  of  ^  Lord  Mdon$  thian  tli^t  of  being  less^ 
iMroorabl  J  considered — -^  mean  thai  of  Patents.  Lord  Hard*^ 
locke  g^ierally  mentk^  ^m  togedier ;  -  hecaHs  the  statttte*^ 
Anne  a  stondrngpntent  for  autlHnrs  t  and  both  he  and  Sir  Thpihal^ 
Clarke,  referring  to  a  time  when  the  rate  was  otherwise,  tre^ 
Ibem  as  excepted  caisefl^  wheife  the  plaihtiff^s  ri^  appearing 
upon  recofd  or  act  of  Parliament,  he  might  apply  to  the  Conn 
at  oBce  for  an  k^miction,  witiioat  first*  establisninff  ihst  right  ai 
law.  A  patentee  is  regarded  as  a  contrc^ctor  with  the  public^ 
bound  to  certain  terms.  The  doubts  arising  on  the  subject  d 
Itts  patent,  or  the  correctness  of  his  spedfieiitidn,  are  generalljr 
fliete  petnlaof  law ;  or,  if  they  turn  on  the  novel^  of  the  in^en-« 
tioH,  fte.  there  may  be  inmiile  hio^hq)  in  stopping  a  riral 
manafeotory.  Yet  a  doubt  wfll  not  dispossess  a  patentee.  The 
^jecti^n  urged  against  Mr  Watt's  improvement  on  tJie  Steam-i 
tngiiie^  *  went  to  the  ^«ry  sdbject  (^the  pati^H;  itedK*,  that  a  pat- 
t«nt£nr  a  mEVHOB  or  pmircn^s  was  void  i  and  die  Judges  in  the 
Common  Pteas  were  equatfy  dii^ded  on  the  validity  6t  the  pd^ 
tent*  L«fd  Rosslyn^  nevertheless,  would' not  dissmve  his  pre^ 
vkMs  injunction,  or  put  the  parties  to  compensation.  ^  -^  I  wiQ 

*  not  disturb  the  possession  of  their  specific  right  *  And  Sir 
Mm  Scott,  Attorney-General,  says,  *  It  is  the  most  ordinary  m- 
^  risdictkm  of  the  Court  to  say,  they  ^HM  not  alter  the  possession 

*  till  die  right  is  decided :  In  waste,  it  is  the  specific  r^t  of  the 

*  party  lo  have  Ae  interference  of  this  Court '  Lord  Eldon^s 
ailtboirfty  on  this  mibjeet  fiilly  accords  with  the  doctrine  con^- 
tended  for  with  success  l^  Skt  John  Scott. — *  Where  the 
^  Crowiiy  m  behalf  of  the  puUic^  grants  letters-patent,  th6 
^benefit  of  whoc^  contract  the  pub«c  are  1k>  have,  and  tihe 
^  public  have  permitted  a  reascmaUy  long  and  tn)distm!*bed 

*  possession  imder  cotomr  of  the  patent,  the  Court  has 'thought, 
^  vtpoR  the  fact  of  that  possession  proved  agmnst  the  pubfie,  diat 
^  there  is  less  inconvenience  in  granting  the  injunction  until  the 

*  l^al  question  can  be  tried,  Smn  in  (fissolving  it     If  the  pa-* 

*  tenlee  can  maintim  the  vdidky  of  his  patent,  by  dissolving  the 
<  iiginiction  in  the  mean  time^  I  shomd  act  both  wainst  prin- 

*  djple  and  practice ;  nM  09iij  enal^g  this  defenc&nt  agiEunst 
^kw  toexerdsearight  in-of^^OMtiontothepatafit,  but  idsoen-' 
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<.c6un^pi^  dl  nwnkind  to  lake  tke  same  liboiy*  *  *  And  on 
a  still  later  occasion,  f  where  the  patent  was  afterwards  avoided 
<m  objecti(His  to  its  validity,  which  the  Chancellor  seems,  even 
in  the  first  instance,  to  have  justlv  deaned  insurmountable ; 
and  though  there  was  nothing  which  could  even  be  called  pos- 
session, yet  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  interim,  held  the  defendant  to 
an  account  of  every  shilling  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  id- 
leged  violation  of  that  whidi  eventually  proved  to  be  no  rioht 
at  all,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  ^  in  all  cases  of  exclusive 

<  enjoyment  under  a  patent,  the  Court  will  give  so  much  credit 
^  to  the  apparent  rignt,  as  to  restrain  the  invasion  of  i^  until 
^  that  apparent  right  has.  been  displaced. '  We  have  no  hint, 
therefore,  in  this  analogous  case,  of  leaving  property  to  .the 
jeopardy  of  a  doubt. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  history  of  literary  injunctions 
themselves.  Those  which  had  been  granted  previous  to  1769, 
formed  very  important  materials  for  argument  throughout  the 
elaborate  discussion  which  the  subject  then  underwent,  in  the 
great  cases  of  Miller  v.  Taylor,  and  Donaldson  v.  Beckett.  It 
IS  difficult  to  account  for  the  positiveness  •  with  which  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  express  dedans 
tions,  sought  to  distort  them  to  serve  his  purpose.  He  was 
bold  enough  to  say,  ^  I  look  upon  these  iniunctions  as  equal  to 
^  any  final  decree.  In  a  doubtful  case,  it  would  be  iniouit^ 
^  to  grant  them ;  because,  if  it  should  come  out  that  the  plamtiff 
*  has  no  legal  title,  the  defendant  is  injured  by  the  injunction^ 
^  and  can  have  no  reparation. '  Notwithstanding  ,the  acknow- 
leged  difficulty  of  arbitrating  between  contending  claims,  which 
Lord  Mansfield  chooses  to  call  iniquity,  we  shall  now  see 
what  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  we 
think  that  Lord  Mansfield  must  have  looked  rather  awkward, 
whilst  Lord  Camden  spoke  as  follows,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Judges  and  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  :|:     ^  All  the  injunction 

<  cases  have  been  ably  gone  through.  I  shall  only  add,  in  ge- 
^  neral  terms,  that  diey  can  prove  nothing :  they  are  commonly 
^  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  staying  waste,  and  the  preven- 

<  don  of  irreparable  damage.    They  must,  therefore,  in  their 

<  nature  be  sudden  and  summary,  or  the  benefit  of  them  would 
^  be  lost  before  they  are  obtained ;  and  they  are  granted,  though 

<  the  right  is  not  clear,  but  doubt/id.  The  question,  whether  I 
^  am  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail,  whether  I  can  maintain  my  right 
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^  against  the  devisee  -or  hetr»at-law,  may  be  ^  discussed  afisfsr-. 
^  wards  at  leisure ;  but  unless,  i^on  showing  a  reasonable  prer 

*  tence  of  titles  you  in  the  mean  tune  tie  up  ue  spoiler's  hands* 

*  who  is  felUng  my  timber,  or  ploughing  my  pasture,  my  re* 
medy  is  gon^  or  comes  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischi^ 
What,  then,  i£  a  thousand  injunctions  had  been  granted,  un- 
less the  Chancellor  at  the  time  he  granted  them  pronaiUM}ed. 

*  a  solemn  opinion  that  they  were  grounded  upon  the  common 
^  law?    It  would  only  come  to  this  at  last,  that  the  right  in 

<  (Hiestion  was  claimed  on  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other : 

<  therefore,  till  the  matter  was  tried  and  determined,  let  the 
^  injunction  go.     Lord  Hardwicke,  after  twenty  years  experi- 

<  ence,  in  the  last  case  of  the  kind  that  came  before  him,  de- 

<  clared  that  the  point  had  never  yet  been  determined.    Lord 

<  Northington  granted  them  on  the  idea  of  a  doubtful  title :  I 

<  continued  the  practice  on  the  same  foundation ;  so  did  the. 

*  present  Chancellor. '  Mr  Baron  Eyre  and  Mr  Justice  Wil- 
les  refer  to  Lord  Hardwicke  enjoining  the  piracy  of  the  Para^ 
dise  Lost  upon  a  doubtful  right;  and  he  is  said  to  have  cited 
(most  appropriately,  as  its  history  afterwards  showed)  the  Al- 
manack patent  as  an  authority  for  so  doing.  Mr  Justice  Yates 
calls  an  injunction  ^  but  a  temporary  suspcmsion  till  the  right 

*  is  determined. ' — *  To  obtain  such  an  injunction, '  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Grey  says,  ^  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
^  plaintiff  should  mdce  out  a  clear,  indisputable  tide.     It  may 

<  be  granted  on  a  reasonable  pretence,  and  a  doubtful  rigb^. 
^  before  the  hearing  of  the  cause. ' 

Many  other  authorities  might  be  cited :  but  we  will  pass  over 
the  whole  intermediate  ground,  and  come  at  once  to  Lord  Eldon's 
own  authority,  which  is  equally  conclusive.  The  first  and  lead- 
ing case  upon  literary  injunctions  which  came  before,  him,  * 
was  that  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  v.  Rich* 
ardson,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Scotch  bibles  in  Engmnd.  The 
King's  printer  in  England  was  not  co-plaintiff;  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Universities  had  a  sufficient  interest,  in 
themselves,  to  maintain  the  suit.  Lord  Eldon's  words  are  aa 
explicit,  on  the  necessi^  of  the  plaintiff  ttUimatel^  showing  that 
he  is  the  proper  plaintiff,  as  they  evar  can  be  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  subject-matter  ultimately  turning  out  to  be  capable  of 
property :  he  nevertheless  grants  an  injunction.     ^  The  daubi 

*  /  have  is,  whether  these  plaintiffs  are  the  persons  to  enjoin ; 

*  but,  notwithstanding  that^  as  there  is  no  doubt  upon  the  ille- 
^  gality  of  what  the  cfefendants  are  doing,  I  should  not  scruple 
*^— *^— ^— '^— — ™'^"— ■^■■— — -  "       ■      '         ■ 
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^  to  ei^m  tfaem.^— ^R  is  siedd,  diat,  in-  cuses  of  tfcisr  sort,  tte 
^  umversal  rule  is,  the  C!ourt  will  not  grant  or  sustain  an  in- 
**jtmction  itntil  it  is*  made  dear  at  law.  With  all  deference  to 
^  Lord  Mansfield,  /  cannot  accede  to  tkctt  proposition  so  un- 
*'  quaUfied.  There  ate  many  instances  in  my  own  memory,  in 
^  which  this  Court  has  granted  or  contimied  ii^unctions  to  the 
•*  hearinff,  under  such  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  patent 
•^r^ht,  if  the  party  gets  his  patent,  and  puts  his  invention  in 
•^"execution,  and  has  proceeded  to  a  sde,  that  may  be  called 
•■  possession  under  it,  kcwever  dottbtfid  it  may  be  whether  the 
*-  putent  can  be  sustained,  this  Court  has  lately  said,  possession 
^'im^er  a  colour  of  litle  is  ground  enough  to  enjoin,  and  ccm- 
^  tinne  the  injimction,  till  it  is  proved  at  law  that  it  is  only  co- 
*'Iour,  and^not  real  title. ' — Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lorcl  Ix>ugh- 
borough  regarded  ijenerd  consequences  also,  when  they  got  a 

Eoint  of  private  rigtit  sufficient  to  rest  their  foot  upon.  Whole 
ranches  of  eauital>le Jurisdiction  are  founded  on  it  But  this 
siSems  very  different  ffom  the  resdkite  manner  in  which  thi» 
Court  has  refused  to  entertain  the  least  thought  of  the  public 
upon  the  present  occasion.  We  may  be  mistaken ;  but  we  con- 
ffess,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  above  judgment  would  seem 
tt)  tis  to  have  been  tielivered  for  the  piupose  of  removing  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  mind  of  Lord  Eldon  seems  now  to 
labour. 

In  Gumey  r.  Longman,  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
wfien  sitting  as  a  cot»*rt  of  justice,  to  select  and  mnninate  the 
sole  publisher  of  its  proceedings,  came  under  discussion. 

Lord  Erskine  *  there  repeats  the  authority  of  Lord  Eldon 
fbr  the  same  opinions,  up  to  a  later  period.  *  I  shall  follow, 
"therefore,  the  example  of  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  case  of  Bruce 
t.  Bruce,  upon  a  dispute  between  the  King's  printers  iii  this 
^'countrjr  ana  iii  Scotland.  Great  consideration  being  neces* 
sary  to  arrive  at  a  right  judgment  between  their  contending 
patents,  Lord  Eldon,  when!  pressed  him  with  the  cases  that 
are  now  pressed  upon  me,  to  show  that  ^junctions  proceed* 
ing  upon  legal  rights  ought  to  have  their  foundaticni  on  legal 
title,  receivmg  consummation  by  .legal  judgment,  answered, 
that  the  samci  question  had  been  decided  by  Sr  J.  Jekyll, 
and  his  decree  affirmed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  that  the 
Court,  granting  the  injunction  until  the  hearing,  did  not  de^ 
Cide  ulthnatefy  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties. '  Sir  William 
Blackstone  was  answered  out  of  his  own  Commentaries,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     We  can  only  appeal  (like  Philip's  suitor) 
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ftomy  L»d  EUbn  at  0110  time  4a  Lold  EMoii  at  anotb€jr,t*-4ivmr 
biy.  suspecting  all  along,  tbat  there  must  be  some  mystery  in 
the  matter,  which  wir  imderstanding  has  not  been  ccMnpetent 
to  unravel. 

The  myst«^  seems  to  rest  upon  a  distinction,  the  merits  of 
ndiich  we  do  not  at  pceseni^  p^hi^,-  duly  appreciate ;  for,  as 
£ur  as  conceens  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  granting  ^m  m* 
junction,  all  thediffiMiaftlties  which  att^;id  such  cases  seem  to  dis- 
appear,  wh^^t  iUie  question  is  reduced  to  ^is  sii^le  point,  name* 
ly,  the  possibility  that  the  plaintiiF  may  not  be  enabled,  irom  the 
diaract^  of  his  work»  to  reteia  a  properly  in  it  b^ie  a  Jury. 
We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  draw  toe  reader's  attention 
more  particularly  to  that  consideration.  Mean  time,  in  the  entire 
absence  of  eveiy  particle  of  positive  evidence  that  such  an  olijec^ 
ticm  was  ever  aavanced  before,  there  is  considerable  negative  au*  * 
thority  which,  we  think,  it  will  be  difficult  to  dude.  Such  a  doK> 
trine»  when  once  on  foot,  must  from  iii&  nature  <;reep  on.  It  seems 
to  have  opi^ied  gradually  .upon  Lord  Eldon  himself.  In  Peter 
Pindar's  case  (1803),  apparently  claiming  a  right  to  declare  his 
<^inion  upon  the  criminality  c^  a  writing,  if  he  thought  fit,  he 
eaqxressly  says,   that^    ^  if  doubtful,  he  shall  send  wat  ques«- . 

<  tion  to  law.'  But  now  (1822),  in  the  case  of  Cain,  die  i^*" 
rangement  is  so  &r  altered,  that  the  question  of  criminality  is 
soldy  for  a  Jury;  but  that  his  jurisdicticm  is  paralyzed  by  a 
doubt. 

We  have  had  no  opp^tunity  of  obtaining  any  thi^g  like  a  list 
of  the  works  Tiriiich  have  been  protected  by  injunctions ;  and  it  is 
but  by  accident  tliat,  in  anv  instance,  the  -questionable  tendency 
of  the  book  can  be  asoertamed,  as  all  the  cases  are  reported  for 
the  sake  of  some  other  point.  In  no  case,  however,  which  we 
have  met  with»  is  th^e  any  trace  of  an  obiection,  taken  either 
by  the  Court  or  the  counsel  oa  the  ground  of  the  libellous  or 
improper  nature  of  the  work  sought  to  be  protected;  ^md  4t 
string  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  such  an  objeqti(m  was  not 
thoiwit  tenable,  from  its  never  having  been  made  where  li, 
oertamly  might  have  implied,  and  where,  in  its  absence,  the  in- 
junction was  maintained.  Pc^'s  Dunciad  was  protected,  as 
{property,  by  injunction,  1729,  the  very  year  that  it  was  first 
pubWied  in  4to,  with  notes,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
abused  n<^  only  set  out  at  l^igth,  but  justified  by  the  authori- 
ties and  reasons  given.  In  the  preface  to  the  five  former  im- . 
perfect  editions  (1727),  Pope  is  stated  to  have  ^  thought  it  a 

<  happiness,  that,  by  the  late  flood  of  slander  on  himself  he 
^  had  acquired  such  a  peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  was 
^  iiecesMury  to  his  design. '   .The  aidvertisem^it  to  the  editioQ 
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of  1729  describes  '  the  castigadon '  '  upon  Ae  chief  <^kai 
'  as  only  a  paper  pinned  upon  the  breast  to  mark  the  enra 

*  ties  for  whiMi  they  suffered,  lest  the  correction  only  sh( 

*  be  remembered,  and  the  crimes  forgotten. '  Whether 
nature  of  the  vermin  whom  the  satirist  has  set  in  amber  for 
amusement  of  posterity,  might  not  have  denied  them  even 
thing  damages,  is  another  question ;  but  no  one  can  doubt, 
that,,  upon  eveiy  principle  of  the  law  of  libel,  the  Dmiciad 
the  date  when  the  injunction  issued,  was  one  libel  from  the 
^ning  to  the  end. 

■  Inr  the  year  1735,-  an  injunction  was  granted  for  Po 
and  Swift's  Mtsc^lanies.  We  will  refer  to  the  preface, 
this  instance  also,  for  a  character  of  tiie  work  itself.  ' 
'  are   sorry    for    the   satire   interspersed    in    some  of  ti 

*  pieces  upon  a  few  people  from  whom  the  highest  provocati 

*  have  been  received.     As  the   original  publication  was 

*  owing  to  our  folly,  but  that  of  others,  the  omission  of 

*  names  was  not  in  our  power.     We  cannot  deny,  that.  In  si 

*  ral  parts  of  our  lives,  we  have  written  things  which  we  i 
'wish  never  to  have  thought  of;  Some  sallies  of  levity  oi 

*  to  be  imputed  to  youth,  others  to  gaiety  of  our  minds  at  ■ 
'  tain  junctures,  common  to  all  men.     The  publishing  of  th 

*  which  we  cannot  disown,  and  without  our  consent,  isagre 

*  iniun'  than  that  of  ascribing  to  us  the  most  stupid  product! 

*  which  we  can  wholly  deny.     We  are  therefore  compellet 

*  submit  to  a  very  great  hardship:  to  own  such  pieces  as  in 
'  stricter  judgments  we  should  have  suppressed  for  ever,     ' 

,  '  collection  consists  of  what  we  not  only  thought  unlikel' 
'  reach  the  fiiture,  but  unworthy  even  of  the  present  age; 
'  our  studies,  but  our  follies ;  not  our  works,  but  our  i 

*  nesses. '  Considering  the  indulgence  with  which  authors 
turally  criticise  the  tendency  of  their  own  performances, 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  lind,  in  these  Miscellai 
things  such  as  no  person,  with  the  least  pretension  to  chai 
ter^  at  present  would  avow ;  and,  though  the  excuse  set 
above  might  be  a  reasonable  one  enough  in  a  court  of  ct 
iritry,  it  would  make  but  a  very  sorry  <iefence  in  a  court  of  1 
In  the  year  173T,  there  follows  an  injunction  for  Gay's  Po 
The  Lord  Chamberlain,  upon  objections,  according  to 
Johnson,  moral  or  political,  had  prohibited  its  representai 
on  the  stage ;  but,  being  afterwards  published  (notwlthsta 
ing  diis  hint,  which  Lord  Talbot  did  not  think  fit  to  ta 
it  received  protection  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.     As 

.  Beggars'  Opera  was  not  prohibited,  Polly  must  have  fa 
considered  as  still  more  su^iciousf  .and  yet  th^  t^tde 


of  the  iBeggars'  Opera  has  been  matter  of  most  vehemebt  re- 
prc^ation.  Ihr  Herring,  afterwards  Axchbishc^  of  Canter- 
bury, preached  against  it.  The  Bench  (rf*  Westminster  Mam- 
8trates  attonptea  to  proscribe  it.  There  are-  very  singular 
anecdotes  recorded  of  its  e£Pects ;  and  Swift,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion it  was  written,  was  obliged,  with  Pope  and  the  timid 
f^oet's  five  hundred  &iends,  to  go  all  lengths  to  carry  the  un- 
conscious author  through  the  storm  which  it  had  raised  about 

him. 

In  1765,  we  fall  in  with  an  injunction  against  the  pipacy  of 
like  works  of  Swift  himself,  with  Life  and  Notes  by  Hawkes- 
worth.  Of  them  we  will  only  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  author  whose  writings  contain  a  greater  variety 
of  libellous  matter  of  almost  every  descripticm,  a^ctkigpolkicsy 
morality,  and  even  religion.  He  was  like  ^  a  white  witch,  mia" 
chievousiy  goody '  and  could  cmly  do  a  deed  of  charity  ^  in  the 
spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain ' — 

*  Whatever  title  pleas'd  his  ear, 

*  Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver,  '— 

•^-he  is  still  found  a  libeller :  whether  where  rewards  are  offered 
by  proclamation  for  a  discovery  of  the  author,  or  he  grossly 
snakes  in  *  Rabelais's  easy  chair. » 

In  1785,  an  author,  who  boasted  himself  as  *  a  gentleman 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, '  favoured  the  world  with  a  collec- 
tion of  historical  anecdotes,  entitled  *  Memoirs  of  G.  Ann  Bel- 
lamy, including  all  her  Intrigues,  with  genuine  Anecdotes  of 
all  her  public  and  private  Connections. '  It  was  alleged  to  be 
pirated  from  a  larger  work,  *  An  Apfelogy  for  the  Life  of 
G.  Ann  Bellamy,  by  Herself; '  the  contents  of  which  were 
well  calculated  to  gratify  every  expectation  which  the  title 
could  excite,  and  the  character  of  which  is  stamped  by  this 
very  charge  of  piracy.  The  claim  for  an  injimction  was  as- 
suredly not  preferred  before  Lord  Kenyon,  when  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  from  the  hope  of  unreasonable  indulgence  to- 
wards works  of  such  a  description  by  that  moral  judge ;  how- 
ever, it  was  instantly  allowed^  nor  did  he  proceed  in  tnat  igno- 
rance of  the  subject-matter,  which  the  secluded  habits  of  his  life 
might  otherwise  make  sufficiently  credible.  He  examined  both 
works,  ^  reserving  his  decision,'  8cc.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Lord  Kenyon  justified  his  view  of  this  case,  by  a  reference  to 
Dr  Hawkesworth's  Voyages,  in  which  he  says,  *  it  had  been  so 
determined.'  Hawkesworth's  Voyages  then  were  in  them- 
selves fit  subjec^  for  protection  by  injunction ;  a  work  described 
by  Lord  Thuriow  as  a  m^re  compoaidon  of  trash,  &c.  It  ik 
notorious,  that  a  Magazine  used  to  give  a  regdar  mOntfily  no- 


tioe,  ^  that  aK  tbe  eaioroiis  passages  ib  Dr  Hawkr*-p-^'a  Col? 
'  lections  of  Voyages,  shoiud  be  selected  and  published  wkb 
<  a  statable  flate^  ^— a  threat  actually  put  in  exiecution*  I^ 
Chalmers,  in  his  Biographical  Pre&oe  to  the  Adventurer,  i« 
obliged  to  acknowledge  ^  its  impious  seutiments  and  indec^iH 
*  narratives ;  and  that  no  infidel  could  have  puUished  opinioaa 
^  more  adverse  to  the  creed  oK  the  nation* '  Yet  alleged  piracj 
on  spch  a  book  would  have  beai  ei^ined,  if  the  fact  had  aot 
been  negatived,  by  proof  that  the  copier  had  only  exercise^} 
liuriy  the  unquestionaUe  right  of  abridgment 

donsddering  Doubt  as  the  ofi&pring  of  Modesty,  we  may  thinll 
Uiat  it  has  departed  widely  from  t^  character  of  its  p^ent% 
when  it  sweeps  down  such  a  saries  of  decisions  pronounced  by 
such  high  authorities.  But  this  is  not  mere  matter  oi  precedent 
udied  aside  without  being  even  alluded  to;  though,  when 
»rms  are  violatedf  it  is  not  often  that  it  is  forms  alone*  Th« 
principles  which,  in  doubtful  cases,  regulate  this  jurisdiction^ 
seem  even  more  decisive.  In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Courts 
of  Equitv  respecting  injunctions,  it  will  be  £ound  that  they  have 
been  ffuided  principal^  by  the  following;  considerations.  1* 
Whether  either  party  has  any  prima  facte  case  of  possessionk 
which,  in  equity  as  well  as  in  law,  raises  a  presumption  of  tide  r 
2*  Whether,  in  case  the  Coiut  should  alter  its  opmicm  between 
the  motion  and  the  hearing,  so  that  it  should  be  obliged  at  last 
to  dissolve  an  injunction  which  it  had  previously  granted,  or 
make  perpetual  an  injunction  which  it  had  refuseo,  the  plamtLtT 
or  defendant  will  have  suffered  most  by  the  intermediate  mis- 
take ?  3.  Whether  thebn^ligence  or  acquiescence  of  the  plain- 
tiff, or  the  circumstances  or  conduct  of  the  defendant,  shall  have 
raised  any  equities  against  themselves  respectively  ?  4*  Whether 
the  public,  m  a  case  nearly  balanced,  nas  any  interest  either 
way  ?  Waste,  as  of  timber,  and  infringements  of  patents  have  ac- 
cordingly been  in  the  first  instance  restrained,  upon  these  prer 
sumptions,  where  the  plaintiff's  right  has  after  all  been  dia- 

f>roved ;  and  a  defendant's  unconscientious  conduct,  as  by  colr 
usion,  or  his  insolvency,  so  that  xio  subsequent  compensatioi^ 
could  be  secured,  have  been  considered  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  granting  an  injunction,  when  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
refiised.  £ut  to  confine  our  attention  to  literary  injnnctionsu 
We  will  class  below,  as  distinct  cases,  the  dii&rent  «iFcun>- 
;5tances  under  which  injunctions  are  discussed  with  cefei^ 
ence  to  literary  property*  On  a  comparison  of  these  distinct 
cases,  one  with  anouier,  r^arding  the  list  of  difficulties  against 
which  the  administrator  of  this  equity  has  to  jj^ovid^  as  a  scale 
l>y  which  his  con$cienGe  may  be  directed^  it  will  be  evidentt 
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even  if  a'de&r  title  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  were  a  mattei^ 
cf  necessity  in  all  other  cases,  yet  the  strictness  of  the  rule 
duffht  to  be  dispensed  with,  where  the  only  cloud  upon  the  plain^ 
tiflrs  title  arises  from  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  book.  Unfor-i 
tunately,  the  precise  contrary  is  the  course  adopted.  The  follow-^ 
in^  seem  the  iseveral  objections  to  the  rij^ht  of  the  plaintiff  which 
a  defendant  can  bring  forward  in  justificaticm  of  his  conduct. 
\st^  He  may  deny  the  fact  of  any  interference  with  the  plain-* 
tiff's  property  at  all ;  alleging,  that  the  subject  upon  which  they 
both  have  written  is  in  medio^  open  to  all  the  ^orld  (ais  charts, 
maps,  road-books,  almanacks,  calendars,  judicial  proceedings, 
&c.) ;  or  that  the  writing  called  in  question  is  a  fair  exercise 
of  his  own  mind,  reoriginating  the  original  work,  (as  abridg- 
ment, quotation,  review,  translation,  &c.) ;  or  that  what  has 
been  done  is  such  a  dealing  with  the  property  as  the  law  allows 
of,  (as  performing  upon  tne  stage,  &c.)  2^%,  He  may  insist 
tliat  the  property  in  the  book  is  with  himself,  and  not  in  the 
plaintiff,  as  in  the  cases  of  dispute  upon  the  construction  of  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  a  copyright  (which  will  of  course  turn 
solely  on  the  agreement,  &c.,  is  therefore  irrelevant  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose.)  Sdly^  He  may  argue,  that  the  plaintiff's  exclu- 
sive property  in  his  work  is  expired,  and  that  he,  the  defendant^ 
therefore,  has  as  good  a  right  to  publish  it  as  plaintiff  himself 

iSuch  was  the  question  mtimately  set  at  rest  in  the  case  ol' 
)onaldson  v.  Becket,  by  the  Lords  in  1774.)  Atthly^  Or  last- 
ly^ He  may  say  the  book  is  a  mcked  book^  and  therefore,  by 
the  policy  of  the  law,  no  subject  of  private  prc^rty  at  dll ;  in*- 
sisting,  tnat  on  the  very  ground  of  the  doubt,  whetner  either  hfe 
or  the  plaintiff  are  entit^d  to  publish  it  as  against  society,  he 
acquires  a  right  to  publish  it  as  against  the  plaintiff;  and  tha^ 
at  all  events,  the  Court  will  not  restrain  him  from  a  criminal 
infring^nent  of  his  neighbour's  property,  whilst  such  a  doubt 
remains  judicially  undetermined. 

In  the  first  and  third  class,  where  the' Court  must  pick  its  way 
through  all  the  difficulties  as  it  can,  it  nevertheless  enjoins  upon  a 
doubmil  right,  in  homage  to  ageneral  sort  of  possession,  and  must^ 
therefore,  occasionally  wrong  both  the  defendant  and  the  public 
We  will  only  mention,  as  examples  under  the  first  hero,  the 
injunctions  against  theatrical  representations,  which  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  no  infringement  of  apv  right  an  author  has, 
either  at  law,  or  imder  the  statute ;  and  the  injunction  of  Lord 
Cowper  on  the  Almanack  patents,  which  was  continued  seventy 
years,  and  only  put  an  end  to  when  a  court  of  law  deter- 
mined that  the  patent  had  all  idong  been  void. 

The  third  head  comprises,  as  authority  for  granting  injiUic« 
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tions  on  titles  not  merely  doubtful,  but  even  where  the  doubt 
eventually  turned  out  to  be  well  founded,  Lord  Hardwicke's 
injunction  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  all  the  injunctions  be- 
tween the  years  1709  and  1774,  which  assumed  the  existence 
of  a  property  at  Common  Law. 

But  it  is  now  discovered,  that  a  doubt  under  the  last  class 
is  decisive:  And  under  what  circumstances?  The  former 
difficulties  are  all  gone.  The  defendant  is  not  in  possession — 
the  plaintiff  is ;  the  defendant  pretends  to  no  possible  interest 
which  can  sustain  an  injury;  whilst  he  is  destroying  what 
bears  all  the  outward  marks  of  being  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff.  He  is  most  unconscientious ;  ne  is  taking  advantage 
of  his  own  wrong ;  he  is  setting  up  a  defence  which,  if  Parlia- 
ment could  have  foreseen  it,  ought  to  have  had  the  pillory  re- 
served as  its  proper  punishment.  His  case  is  not  what  Lord 
Nottingham  thought  too  little,  one  of  mere  impunity ;  he  stands 
upon  his  guilt — corifitens  reus^  covered  with  infamy,  admitting 
himself  that  he  is  stealing  private  property, — unless  Wis  ruining 
the  public  morals  !  Such  a  defendant  turns  out  to  be  the  ex- 
ception, and  is  made  a  favourite  of  the  Court  of  Equity.  And 
for  what  end  is  it  that  the  rules  of  right  and  justice  are  thus 

Eerverted,  and  that  a  court  of  property,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
ands  over  what  may  be  Peter's  property,  not  to  Paul  merelvj 
but  to  Satan,  upon  a  doubt  of  criminality  which  lies  entirely 
beyond  its  jurisdiction,  and  which  the  proper  authorities  for 
that  purpose  never  have  surmised  or  said?  Instead  of  calling 
upon  the  plaintiff  to  remove  such  a  scandalous,  and,  as  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  (in  this  early  stt^e,  at  least),  so 
irrelevant  an  objection  to  his  title,  the  ordinary  rule,  one  would 
have  thought^  might  have  served,  viz.  that  any  title,  with  pos- 
session, is  good  against  the  fraud  and  violence  of  a  mere  wrong- 
doer. As  the  court  will  not  enjoin  to  stop  a  nuisance  before 
trial,  until  a  plain  case  of  nuisance  is  made  out,  so,  in  property^ 
where  the  only  possible  ground  of  refusing  it  protection  is,  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  moral  nuisance,  the  case  ought  to  be  at  least  e* 
qually  plain.  The  distinction  between  the  court  being  passive 
in  one  instance,  and  active  in  the  other,  is  merely  verbal. 
Should  there  be  only  one  authority  competent  to  try  a  prisoner, 
and  that  authority  refuse  to  try  him,  it  undertakes  the  substan- 
tial responsibility  of  an  aquittal.  A  government  which  con- 
nives at  oppression,  shares  the  crime.  A  court  of  justice,  a- 
lone  having  power  to  interpose,  which  sits  by  whilst  apparent 
property  is  illegally  destroyed,  can  scarcely  deceive  itself  into 
the  idea,  that  it  is  answering  the  ends  for  which  all  the  forms 
and  parade  of  civil  justice  nave  been  elaborately  estabhshed. 
llie  pirate  is  indirectly  the  instrument  of  such  a  court,  which 
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pro  tanto  disorganizes  society,  and  throws  its  members  back 
upon  their  natural  rights.  If  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Solo- 
mon had  been  carried  into  execution,  and  he  had  actually  de- 
stroyed the  child  in  ascertaining  to  whom  it  might  belong,  we 
suspect  it  would  not  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  great  proof  on 
which  his  proverbial  reputation  rests ;  still  less,  if  he  had  done 
so  because  one  of  the  contending  ladies  had  the  modesty  and  con- 
sistency to  suggest,  that  the  in&nt  had  the  air  of  not  being  bom 
in  lawral  wedlock.  But  we  confess,  that^  for  a  simple  court  of 
property,  when  a  question  of  mere  property  is  before  it,  to  de^ 
stray  that  property  at  the  request  of  the  party  who  admits  that  he 
has  no  colour  of  right,  on  a  mere  uncertainty  whether  the  other 
party,  though  in  possession,  has  a  strictly  legal  title  to  it,  seems 
to  us  about  as  equitable  a  decision. 

We  should  remember  what  the  possession  in  this  case  is,  and 
what  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  title.  It  is  possession  as 
notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon ;  and  legal  title  which  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  public  centinels  has  amrmed.  The  presumption 
arising  from  this  acquiescence,  is  slight  or  overwhelming,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  secrecy  or  notoriety  of  the  subject.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  which  have  occurred,  the  dispute  has  not  been 
upon  a  smuggling  transaction  on  a  dark  night;  a  bit  of  usury  in 
a  stockbroker's  back  room ;  the  hire  of  lodgings  to  some  unfor- 
tunate young  woman ;  or  even  the  case  of  some  anonymous  duo- 
decimo or  profligate  print,  which  the  mjmnidons  of  the  police 
watch  for  in  vain' at  the  doors  of  boarding-schools, — where  all 
is  mystery  until  the  offence  starts  up,  for  the  first  time,  in  its 
natural  deformity,  like  Satan  touched  by  IthuriePs  spear,  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  works  in  question  have  been,  most  of 
them,  works  of  great  notoriety  and  interest :  and  yet  they  have 
been  left  by  a  discretion,  the  soundness  and  policy  of  which  no- 
body but  a  fanatic  will  condemn,  part  of  the  literature  of  the  land. 
They  stare  you  in  the  face  from  the  window  of  every  shop ;  form 
the  subject  of  conversation  at  your  most  agreeable  dinners.  Their 
novelty  is  in  the  manner,  not  the  matter,  as  all  must  know  who 
believe  in  religion  (if,  to  have  ever  thought  carefully  on  the 
subject,  is  necessary  to  belief),  and  are  kept  so  constantly  be- 
fore the  public  eye,  as  to  be  almost  a  piece  of  fashionable  fur- 
niture rather  than  a  book.  If,  to  deprive  works  like  these  of 
their  character  of  property,  in  consequence  of  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Chancellor,  be  summumjuSi  it  is  emphatically  sum'- 
ma  injuria.     Such  a  principle  is  reckless  of  all  probable  and 

E resumptive  rights ;  for  the  Chancellor,  to  ^6e  an  expression  of 
is  own  upon  mjunctions,  allows  the  Court  will  have  miscar" 
riedf  unless  a  Jury  afterwards  confirm  his  doubts.     Now,  it 
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may  be  assmned,  that  no  questicm  can  bt  devised  upon  which 
the  Chancellor  and  a  Jury  would  be  so  likely  to  come  to  diffe- 
rent conclusions,  as  on  what  is  or  is  not  libel.  The  Judges,  in 
their  answers  to  the  queries*  by  the  Lords  on  Fox's  Libel  Act, 
aay,  that  although  it  is  competent  to  a  Judge  to  direct  an  ac- 
quittal on  a  clear  case  of  an  innocent  publication  prosecuted  aa 
a  libel,  yet  ^  that  no  case  has  occurred  in  which  it  would  have 
'  been,  in  sound  discretion,  fit  for  a  Judge  sitting  at  Nisi  Priua 
^  to  have  given  such  a  recommendation  to  the  Jury. '  But, 
even  if  the  probability  were  twenty  to  one  (instead  of  being 
as  it  is,  more  than  in  that  proportion  the  other  way)  that  the 
Jury  will  confirm  these  doubts,  we  should  humbly  submit  that 
the  law  would  not  be  warranted  in  gambling  away  the  pro- 
perty of  the  suitor,  even  against  that  solitary  chance,  without 
9ome  great  advantage  to  countervail  it.  But  here,  who  would 
be  injured  by  the  issuing  of  the  injunction  ?  Not  the  pub- 
lic,— ^for  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  public  interest 
if  altogether  the  other  way,  that  any  doubt  arises;  not  the 
defendant, — ^for,  at  all  events,  whether  the  book  is  crimi- 
nal or  innocent,  he  has  no  reason  for,  complaint,  llie  only 
consequence  of  this  intermediate  and  temporary  protection 
is,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  ,has,  whilst  the  doubt  lasted, 
given  privilege  of  sanctuary  to  a  species  of  property  which  has 
no  other  security,  and  may  chance  to  tu]:n  out  ultimately  not  to 
y  deserve  it,  but  from  which  its  protection  will  be  consequently 

withdrawn  the  very  instant  that  the  criminality  is  ascertained 
^y  the  only  constitutional  tribunal.  Is  this  chance  or  possibi- 
lity so  dreadful  as  to  leave  us  no  alternative,  but  that  of  falling 
into  the  arms  of  an  arbitrary  discretion  ?  For  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  arbitrary  and 
variable  from  its  nature.  It  is  arbitrary  eno^^  even  with  twelve 
men,  compelled  to  speak  upon  a  certainty  ofguilt ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities  will  tell  us,  how  much  more  arbitrary  it 
must  be,  with  only  one,  hesitating  over  the  uncertainty  of  inno- 

Such  as  we  have  stated  above,  is  the  sum-total  of  the  injury 
which  the  granting  an  injunction  in  case  of  doubtful  tendency 
.carries  with  it ;  and  to  avoid  this  serious  dilemma  f  that  of  p];o- 
tecting  an  author  till  his  guilt  is  proved,  or  even  legally  ques- 
tioned, or  intended  to  be  questioned),  the  whole  property  in 
modem  literature  (so  extensive  and  so  respectable)  is  in  a  free 
country  to  turn  on  the  pendulous  oscillations  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  who,  for  the  time  being,  may  hold  the  Great  Seal.  Eur<^e 
will  not  believe  that  the  property  and  the  good  name  of  its  phi- 
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losrophers,  historians  and  poets,  is  tlius  abandoned,  in  that  Engi 
land  \diich  boasts  of  its  equal  laws,  and  its  respect  for  the  rights 
of  eveiy  member  of  society,  to  the  discretion  of  any  judge, — ^andj 
least  or  all,  to  the  only  one  of  her  judges  who  is  removable  at 
pleasure^  and  who  joins  to  his  judici^  character  the  interests 
and  prqudices  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet  And  why  are  the 
presmnptions  in  favour  of  rights  tb  bef  turned  against  authors^ 
and  their  case  made  ah  exception  to  every  rule?  What  reasori 
can  be  ^ven  whv  a  court  (caMihg  itself  a  Court  of  Equity) 
^ould  confiscate  o^fore  trial,  and' that  upon  a  suspicion,  wnidn, 
howefver  violent  to  onfe  mind,  is  equivocal  with  another,  and 
evanescent  with  a  third  ?  To  injurte  by  a*  preliminary  operation^ 
much  more  to  destroy,  befbre  trial,  that  int^est,  the  title  to  which 
is  afterwards  to  be  tried,  is,  a?  we  h&ve  said  above,  a  no^el  ex- 
pedient in  civil  proceedings.  It  is  indeed'a  sort  of  torture,  difr 
ferent  in  atrocity,  but  not  in  principle,  (except  as'  the  one  is  a  case 
of  property,  and  the  other  of  lifi^),  from  that' which  our  criminal 
courts  used  to  administer  upon  conjecture.  T%ere  were  different 
degrees  of  proof,  not  enougn  to  hang  a  man^  bufenough  to  stretch 
hini  on  the  radc;  and  a  book  as  well  as. a  man  (as  has  been' 
quaintly  said),  when' put  to  the  torture,  cofnfesseth  all  it  knows, 
and  omntimes  more.  The  criminality  in  this  case  is  not  sufB-* 
dent  to  put  the  author  on  his  defence,  but  only  goes  far  enough 
to  outlaw  hie  book.  The  same  judges  who  tortured  the  booy^. 
when  theV'  got  at  the  evidence,. could  legally  determine  upon  its 
weight;  but  another  peculiarity  exists  here,  that  the  torturer  of 
the  mind  exerdses' his  inquiry  upon  a  subject  which  the  jealousy^ 
of  the  constitution' has  set  apart  for  a  distinct  and  popular  tri« 
bcmal.  The  very  doubts^  which  the  Lord  Chanedlor  creates^ 
and  antidpates  for  himself  to  act  upon,  are  of  a  nature  for  the 
consideration  of  which  he  is  disqualified  by  law.  The  partial^ 
and  conditional  glance  which  is  all  that  his  Lordship  assumes, 
is  assumed  under  circumstances  where  it  cftn  produce  nothings 
but  unmixed  evil,  and  protect  nothing  but  injustice.  This  side-^ 
long  look  is'  enough  <  to  wink  a  reputation  down : '  a  Judge* 
merely  dvil,  with  the  air  of  one  who 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  aiVaid  to  strike, 
'  Just  hiBtB) afattk^  and  hekitates  dislike^- 
*-»is  seen^  in  a*  Question  between  two  contending  parties,  where 
one  may  bafe  tne  right  of  property,  and  theodier  cannot,  uk 
toplaee  bis- judgment  (which  is  only  in  name  suspended)  that 
its  whole  weight  operates  in  favour  of  the  latter,*— a  defendant 
that,  upon  his  own  showing,  is  either  a  libeller  or  a  thief.  It  it* 
certainly  most  desirable  that  the  laws  shoald  be  respected  by. 
the  people  who  live  imder  them :  But  too  bard  terms  must  not 
be  invented  in  the  present  age;  and  if|  in  this  instancy  the  im- 
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initiated  have  stared  in  stupid  astonisinnent  at  the  mysterious 
wisdom  of  the  law,  in  its  most  oracular  temple,  we  beHeve  that 
we  may  say,  in  excuse  of  this  general  feeling,  that  the  law  was 
never  made  to  exhibit  a  more  unjust,  unintelligible,  and  para- 
doxical appearance — too  prudish  to  guard  as  property,  what  it 
has  not  the  manliness  and  honesty  to  attempt  the  punishment  of 
as  guilt.  There  was  no  medium  to  escape  from  a  disgraceful 
contradiction.  The  idea  of  criminality  is  voluntarily  intruded 
into  a  court,  whc^re,  in  such  a  case,  it  never  should  originate^ 
and  under  circumstances  where  the  known  state  of  society  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  gone  through  with.  For  since,  as  Lord 
Kenyon^  says,  ^  the  law  of  libel  is  plain  enough,— a  man  may 
^  publish  whatever  twelve  of  his  countrymen  do  not  think 
^  blameable, ' — the  law  of  libel  is,  in  other  words,  public  opinion 
taken  in  that  form.  But  here,  the  notion  of  criminality  is  en- 
forced only  by  halves ;  and,  were  the  criminality  apparent,  we 
should  think  it  proportionably  plain  that  it  was  the  wrong  half 
which  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  laid  hold  of;  tending  to  the 
encouragement  of  crimei  and  the  corruption  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  society. 

We  have  said  perhaps  more  than  enough  on  what  we  strong- 
ly feel  as  a  wanton  disremrd  of  property,  and  an  unwarrantable 
presumption  of  guilt.  The  next  consideration  is,  what  sort  of 
justification  for  all  this  can  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 
i5/.  The  remedy  sought  is  an  injunction,  a  peculiar  power  in- 
trusted to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
irreparable  mischief,  in  cases  which  the  law  either  cannot  reach 
at  all,  or  not  till  it  is  too  late.  Uly^  The  thing  endangered  is 
a  book,  a  species  of  property  the  worst  protected  by  tne  law, 
and,  from  its  nature,  the  most  exposed.  ^^^  The  defendant 
Jtaking  an  objection  in  the  spirit  of  Cook's  celebrated  Defence, 
wJien  indicted  on  the  Maiming  act,  that  he  meant  to  murder, 
not  to  maim)  justifies  himself  by  his  crime.  4//(,  This  is  done 
in  a  court  of  equity,  in  a  civil  litigation  for  property,  where  the 
charge  (by  which  the  plaintiiTs  rights  are  for  a  private  fraud, 
thus  sought  to  be  divested)  is  of  a  nature  into  which  the  court 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  cannot  legally  examine^  and  on  whichi 
though  the  evidence  of  it  meets  the  eye  at  every  turn,  no  sort  of 
criminal  investigation  ever  has  been  set  on  foot,  bth)^  The  bur- 
den imposed  on  the  plainti£P  is,  that  he  should  remove  from  a 
mind  which  professional  habits  must  have  made  scrupulous, 
every  doubt  upon  the  moral^  or  political,  or  religious  tendency 
of  every  book  (in  whole  or  in  part,  from  a  horn-book  and 
newspaper  to  history  and  theology,  in  their  endless  folios),  as 
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often  88  a  pirate  has  pecuniary  means  sufficient  to  embark  on 
the  speculation  of  raising  such  a  doubt. 

Now,  considering  that  an  injunction  thus  applied  for,  is  not  a 
final  judgment  of  the  court  upon  the  merits,  nor  indeed  necessarily 
any  expression  of  its  opinion  either  way,  but  merely  a  temporary 
shield  thrown  over  property  otherwise  undisputed,  to  preserve  it 
from  undisguised  robbery  until  the  merits  can  be  tried  before  a 
competent  tribunal,  this  seems  a  very  unnecessary  precaution.  But 
that  is  not  all ;  for  the  doctrine  contains  a  species  of  judicial  con- 
tradiction,— requiring  you  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  Judge  upon  a 
Eoint  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  in  respect  of  which,  whatever 
is  individual  feelings  mav  be,  he  must  be  bound  by  the  exclusive 
authority  of  a  Jury.  By  the  common  law  of  this  land,  it  is  no  part 
of  an  author's  duty  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
is  enough  if  he  can  satisfy  a  Jury ;  and  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween such  an  objection  taken  in  a  court  of  law  at  trial,  and  upon 
an  application  for  an  injunction  is,  that,  odious  and  impolitic  as  we 
think  it  in  both  instances,  it  can  never  work  injustice  m  a  court  of 
law,  with  a  Jury  competent  to  decide  the  question ;  whereas,  in^the 
Court  of  Chancery,  unless  we  consent  to  seat  the  Chancellor  iii 
the  Papal  Chair,  it  must.  This  doctrine  refuses  to  pay  any  reir 
spect  to  a  possession  which  the  law  has  left  undisturbed,  and 
presents  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  Court  of  Equity  allowing  a 
defence,  avowedly  bottomed  in  iniquity,  to  bear  down  rights 
which  the  plaintiff  may  ultimately  and  honestly  establish.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  plaintiff  suggests  what  is  often  heard  in  that 
Court — *  You  cannot  set  up  that  defence,  \n1iether  true  or  falsc^ 
<  at  a  moment  when  the  truth  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it  does 

•  not  lie  in  your  mouth — you  are  stopped  by  your  own  conduct 

•  —you  cannot  take  advantage  of  your  own  wrong.  *  '  The 
Court  has  not  been,  in  other  cases,  in  the  habit  of  disregarding 
public  consequence,  when  a  straw  could  be  caught  at  to  sup- 
port its  jurisdiction ;  and,  under  proper  caution,  it  always  was^ 
and  always  ought  to  be,  a  most  important  consideration  towards 
putting  the  Court  into  activity,  when  once  there  is  civil  interest 
sufficient  to  bring  the  case  into  Court  at  all. 

But  the  circumstance  which  we  think  conclusive  on  the  im- 
propriety of  making  the  Chancellor's  approbation  of  a  book  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  protection  of  an  author,  depends 
on  what  may  oe  treated  as  admissions  in  the  case.  I5/,  That  an 
injunction  is  the  only  real  protection  iox  literature,  and,  when  it 
is  delayed,  there  is  a  right  deprived  of  its  specific  remedy.  2i/, 
That  if  the  verdict  of  a  Jury,  by  quasfiing  this  doubt,  establishes 
the  property  in  the  plaintiff,  the  infjunction  of  the  Chancellor  fol- 
lows, as  it  were  ministerially,  and  of  course.  Let  us  see,  then, 
under  these  circumstances,  what  arc  the  different  conscqucnco 
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which  affect  the  litigant  parties  in  the  two  cases.  When  a  vero- 
diet  declares  a  property  to  exist  in  cases  where  the  injunctioii 
has  beea  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  non-existence  of  pro- 
perty ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  a  work  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  property  where  the  iniunction  has  been  granted ;  on 
the  present  system,  the  plaintiff  brings  his  action,  obtains  a  ver-' 
diet;  and  then,  armed  with  it  as  proof  (for  it  is  little  more),  he 
comes  for  an  injunction — ^to  do  what?  to  protect  his  property; 
but  the  property,  which  it  is  nam  clear  ought  to  have  been  pro* 
tected  from  the  first,  is  gone.  The  Chancellor's  intermeaiate 
floubts  have  swept  it  into  the  pocket  of  an  insolvent,— for  such 
a  defendant  of  Uiis  sort  always  must  be.  But  take  the  other 
case,  that  the  verdict  has  passed  against  the  author ;  the  pro- 
perty is  negatived,  and  the  injunction  must  be  dissolved;  the 
evil,  as  we  nave  said  above,  is  reduced  to  this,  that  the  public 
has,  in  the  mean  time,  been  saved  a  deluge  of  offensive  matter^ 
^nd  the  defendant  restrained  from  aa  act  which  had  all  the  ap- 

gearance  of  being  an  ofifence  against  the  property  of  his  neign- 
our ;  and  restramed  only  untu  it  turns  out  technically  not  to 
prove  so,  because  it  comprises  also  an  offence  against  society. 

The  only  possible  injustice,  then,  which  can  arise  to  pro* 
perty,  is  in  the  course  taken ;  and^  in  such  a  case,  the  rule  cer- 
tainly of  common  sense  would  be,  that  the  Court  ought  clearly 
to  see  that  it  i^  not  property,  before  it  refuses  to  protect  it  It 
is  not  the  case  of  an  adverse  defendant  with  possible  rights  of 
his  own.  The  pirate  stands  merely  as  izmicus  curia^  ana  takes 
the  benefit  of  a  system  which  would  seem  almost  his  own  in- 
vention, so  careful  is  it  of  his  interest,  and  so  reckless  of  all 
others.  As  to  the  favourite  phrase,  the  Cowt  must  see  it  is  pro* 
pertyf  we  submit,  that  the  Court  cannot  possibly  see  any  such 
thing.  It  must  remand  the  question  of  the  tendency  to  that 
Tribunal,  with  which  the  Constitution  has  deposited  the  trust 
of  that  inquiry.  The  law  only  stultifies  itself,  or  is  left  exposed 
to  the  suspicions  pf  a  cold  and  cruel  hypocrisy,  when  it  thus 
forces  upon  th^  public  such  glaring  contradictions,  and  compels 
them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  see  the  inconclusive  pretences 
by  which  such  a  subject  is  governed  and  deranged.  The  At- 
torney-General's discretion  is  displaced^  to  make  way  for  mer- 
cenary adventurers  in  guilt,  who,  for  the  future,  are  to  decide 
for  their  own  benefit,  under  the  patronage  of  a  Qourt  of  Equi- 
ty, one  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  law  of  libel^ 
behind  the  back  of  a  Jury.  What  must  the  people  think, 
whilst,  what  is  denounced  as  poison,  is  thus  left  to  serve  as  th^r 
daily  food  ?  and  this  must  be  so  whilst  the  Pirate  and  the  Chan- 
cellor pull  one  way,  and  Society  and  the  ^l^own-o^cers  another. 
6 
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The  UBm(»rtal  miadB  wbieh  feed  their  fdlow-creatvltes  with 
intellectual  subtdstaice,  have  a  right  to  the  jnost  substantial  pro^ 
tection  for  the  least  fragment  of  their  interests.  They  are  me- 
kncholy  words  in  which  Dryden  addressed  the  public  of  his 
day.     *  It  will  continue  to  be  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  that 

<  they  who  teach  wisdom  by  the  surest  means,  shall  generally 

<  live  poor  and  unregarded^  as  if  they  were  borii  only  for  the 
*  pubUc»  and  bad  no  interest  in  their  own  wellbeingt  but  were 

<  to  be  lighted  up  like  tapers,  and  waste  themselves  for  the  be« 

<  nefit  of  others. '  And  though,  in  that  public,  succeeding  ai^* 
thors  have  found  a  worthier  patron  than  it  was  their  great  mat* 
ter^s  fortune  to  obtain  from  among  a  Court,  which  corrupted  and 
debased  the  dignity  of  his  genius,  yet  even  the  modem  public  too 
often  appears  as  a  mere  literary  glittlto%  selfiskly  absorbed  in 
the  gratification  of  its  taste^  with  verv  smalt  regard  for  the  itt«« 
terests  of  those  who  provide  for  its  indulgeace.  The  fcdlowers 
of  literature  seem  as  it  were  to  have  taken  up  the  crds^  and 
engaged  in  a  service  which,  like  that  of  virtue  was  to  be  itft 
own  reward*    Scholar  and  beggar,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  are 

rnymons  expressions.  The  realizer  of  a  fortune  is  a  pro* 
^  in  the  history  of  learning ;  whilst  the  cellars  and  garreCd 
of^very  metropolis  in  Europe  afford  degrading  shelter  to  the 
long  line  oS  Otways  and  Cbaltertoos  who  have  perished  in  hec 
cause.  Nor  is  this  accounted  for  by  4io  eaielessness  of  poets. 
We  know  the  frugality  of  Johnson's  habits^  not  oiore  remarks 
able  than  the  extent  and  usefulness  of  his  worlLs.  The  mi^^hty 
Moralist  surelv  need  not  shrink  in  any  sense  from  a  compansott 
with  Lord  Thurlow,  the  great  Lawyer  of  that  day,  except 
in  the  shameful  contrast  Between  the  respective  remuneration  of 
their  labours — the  one  at  the  height  of  power  and  riches,  the 
other  strugi^ling  with  penury  and  honest  pride  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life^  and  left  dependant  on  an  eleemoffjmary  pension 
for  a  competence  in  his  latter  days.  While  such  seems  to  be  the 
inevitable  condition  of  literanr  men,  it  is  miserable  to  see  the 
bread  taken  out  of  their  moudfis,  as  it  were^  with  a  facility  and 
a  nonchalance  on  the  part  even  of  the  pablici  upon  whidi  we  do 
not  care  to  express  our  feelings*  But  cotton  and  sugar,  we  are 
vAAf  are  none  the  worse  for  the  misery  which  forms  part  of 
their  preparation,  and  nobody  smells  the  brimstone  in  his  honey* 
Lord  Camden,  in  his  q^lendid  peroration  against  literary  pro* 
perty,  telb  an  author,  ^  Glory  is  his  reward,  and  posterity  will 
pay  it.  *  In  other  word%  he  tells  the  public,  ^  Take  advantages 
^  of  the  nobleness  of  his  character : — urged  on  by  the  instinct  o$ 

<  geniusy  ted  by  his  love  for  £une,  by  his  sympathy  with  man 
^  and-nature,  he  will  not  stop  to  raise  a  question  on  his  rightSi^ 
[  or  WMte  a  thought  on  themoney^paymentof  his  laboiira«-tber9« 
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*  fore,  it  nrfll  be  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  drive  a  ^od  bar- 
^  gain  with  so  disinterested  a  customer. '  Injustice  unfortunate- 
ly is  still  injustice,  though  clothed  in  sentimental  language ; 
and  only  bows  him  out  of  the  room,  instead  of  kicking  him 
down  stairs.  We  have  always  felt  it  as  a  clap-trap  for  a  gallery 
of  pirates,  who,  of  course,  encore  it,  though  with  a  vehemence 
short  of  what  is  showered  down  on  the  less  complimentary  judg- 
ments of  Lord  Eldon.  But  (for  ourselves)  we  see  no  reason  for 
congratulating  the  friends  of  public  honour  or  public  morals;  in 
the  fact  that  Hone  or  Benbow  is  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Moore 
or  Byron,  ^ame  is  very  good  as  garnish,  but  something  more 
immediate  is  required.  The  literary  thief  knows  he  cannot  be 
indicted ;  himself  a  pauper,  he  laugns  at  the  damages  of  an  ac- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  an  odd  book  indeed,  of  a  popular  nature, 
from  which  a  doubt,  which  some  possible  Chancellor  may  not 
think  reasonable,  cannot  be  extracted. 

But,  looking  at  the  practical  result,  is  this  to  go  on  ?  The  pre- 
sent facts,  upon  a  denial  of  property,  in  what  is  suffered  to  cir- 
culate unreproved  through  every  crevice  of  society,  make  out 
against  that  society  a  double  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  injustice. 
Parliament  legislates  against  twopenny  trash  in  vain,  whilst 
Equity  sends  grist  to  the  mill,  and  sets  its  wheels  agoing^doing 
more  for  it  in  an  hour,  than  the  Legislature  can  counteract  in 
years.  These  decisions,  though  undoubtedly  quite  otherwise  in- 
tended, are  so  many  proclamations  for  the  encouragement  of  im- 
morality and  vice,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  whilst 
the  mumbling  of  the  antidote  at  the  Quarter- sessions  is  scarcely 
audible  to  the  Bench.  For  as  in  these  iniunctions  the  plaintiff  may 
possibly  not  be  criminal,  whilst  the  defendant  necessarily  admits 
himself  criminal^  on  his  answer:  so,  what  was  really  innocent  in 
itself,  when  once  circulated  as  poison,  will  become  so: — supposed 
to  be  mischievous,  the  book  is  read  in  that  spirit,  and  proauees  a 
mischievous  effect.  There  is  not  more  difference  between  the 
meaning  and  the  consequence  of  the  same  thing  said  by  a  wise 
man  and  a  fool,  than  between  identical  words  repeated  by  in- 
nocence or  vice,  whether  in  conversation  or  in  print.  ^  Where 
virtue  is,  these  are  most  virtuous. '  If  it  had  been  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  direct  design  to  eneourage  literary  fraud,  along* 
with  the  free  circulation  of  suspected  poison,  no  more  judicious 
expedient  could  have  been  hit  upon  than  the  course  he  has, 
from  very  c^posite  motives,  unfortunately  pursued.  These 
decisions  may  be  accordingly  described  as  instructions  out 
of  equity  how  to  fleece  an  author,  or  advertisements  for  piracy' 
made  gratis  by  the  Chancellor  of  England,  to  the  cmly  danger- 
ous class  of  readers,  in  the  most  tempting  shape.  At  this  mo-r 
ment,  on  the  strength  of  tl^e  present  system,  p  scandaious  r.e7 
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publication  \&  going  on,  of  poems,  in  which  the  Attomey^- Gene- 
ral is  right*perbaps  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  serious  dantrer, 
but  which  a  pale  cast  of  doubt  would  easily  discolour.  Were 
such  doubts  of  any  effect  beyond  the  asterisks  down  a  page  of 
Horace,  our  condition  would  be  indeed  alarpiDg.  As  it  is,  Uiere 
is  a  mere  destruction  of  property,  feeding  miscreants  at  the  cost 
of  a  poet  whose  poverty  is  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  all,  but 
those  ^  whose  poverty  is  in  their  mind '  (for  it  is  independ^ice), 
and  who  will,  in  the  mouths  and  flowing  cups  of  our  posterity 
/to  which  Chancellors  seem  so  fond  of  referring  suitors),  be 
freshly  remembered,  when  the  nineteen  volumes  of  Vesey  have 
slunk  into  a  silent  corner  of  some  supplemental  Viner,  only  occa* 
sionally  distm:bed  bv  a  paiolul  junior  in  a  cause. 

We  are  sare  that  the  Chancellor  must  shudder,  could 
he  find  time  to  think  of  the  profligacy  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  ruin  on  the  other  (and  between  such  parties  tod),  as 
a  few  words  from  him  may  occasion.  When  the  Chancel- 
lor first  undertook  this  jurisdiction,  we  can  scarcely  believe 
be  had  thought  advisedly  of  his  own  situation,  and  the  new 
duties  which  it  would  impose  upon  him*  Is  the  great  Court 
of  real  property  and  contract,  the  thcHroughfare  for  the  busine^ 
of  a  whole  empire,  to  be  stopped  up,  whilst  the  Chancellor  is 
making  up  his  mind  on  a  question,  prolific  of  doubts  beyond  all 
others,  the  tendency  of  a  book,  and  that  of  as  many  books  too^ 
as  there  can  be  found  rogues  to  think  it  worth  their  i^rhile  to 
pirate  ?  Then,  do  his  habits  qualify  him  for  such  a  task  ?  With- 
out going  the  length  of  Burke's  sarcastic  observations  as  to  the 
humiliating  effects  of  studies  merely  legal,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
mind,  necessarily  contracted  tp  certain  objects,  must  lessen  its 
sphere  of  vision,  and  become  itself  narrow,  after  treading  for 
years  in  a  narrow  path*  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  take,  in 
his  latter  days,  a  horse  out  of  a  mill,  into  Leicester's,  as  to  re- 
quire from  a  lawyer  grown  old  in  harness,  those  habits  and  feel- 
ings, which  the  duties  of  his  office  must  prevent  him  from  obtain- 
ing. And  yet,  what  is  the  pilotage  wliich  is  here  assumed  ? — one 
the  most  difficult  of  all  others,  if  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  theories  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  single  mind,  exposed  to  prejudices  and  temp- 
tations, as  we  all  are  more  or  less.  Looking  to  time  and  situa^ 
tion,  and  a  thousand  various  circumstances  which  must  modify 
the  influence  of  writings ;  casting  our  eye  over  a  single  shelf  in 
any  bookcase,  where  every  third  book  probably  contains  a  spark, 
which  a  litde  discussion  might  blow  into  a  flame,  we  ask  what 
single  hand  would  wish  to  hold  and  graduate  such  a  scale  ?  No 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  other  countries  and  other 
ages,  and  the  random  &lows>  as  it  were,  in  blind  man's  biifl> 
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which  mere  authoidty  has  dealt  at  the  eflbrU  of  reason ;  no  ont 
who  sees  opmionB  and  sentiments,  which  were  burnt  with  i^eir 
authors  in  one  centurj,  become  the  glory  and  tlie  idols  of 
the  next,  but  would  be  grateful  that  he  was  dischaived'  from  so 
responsible  a  labour.  We  have  got  the  next  best  thing  to  that 
perfect  intelligence  and  universal  charity,  which  is  demanded 
for  such  a  purpose,  in  a  plain  practical  popular  tribunal,  taken 
by  accident  frmn  the  mass  of  the  public,  and  instandy  returned 
to  it,  being  the  identical  persons  to  be  afiected  by  the  writings 
and  representing  that  public,  to  whom,  if  there  is  no  injury,  the 
writing  is  no  nuisance.  A  jury  ia  thus  the  specific  test  of  the 
tendency  of  a  libel.  It  ia  difficult  to  say  it  cannot  give  a  wroAg 
result;  it  is  enough  thav  it  is  incailsuiablv  the  least  liable  to 
error,  on  these  subjects,  of  any  tribunal  which  haa  ever  existed. 
Tbei^e  is  no  knomngor  guarding  a^tnst  individual  peculiarities 
Of  associations ;  but  the  chances  of  timidity,  bigotry,  and  treach-^ 
cry,  of  folly  and  of  vice^  are  mudi  diminished,  if  our  calculation 
extends  over  a  doaen.  Look  at  the  opinions  now  received  and 
consecrated,  as  among  the  greatest  blessings  which  natural  rea^ 
soft  has  given  to  mankind;  see  their  original  fathers  and  assert^ 
ors-  remunerated  by  the  prison,  and  the  block ;  ask  whether  dieir 
names  could  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  for  our  shame  vk* 
most  as  much  as  our  glory,  had  »  free  and  unbiassed  jury 
vassed  between  them  and  their  country,  or  rather  them  and  the 
human  jace.  Conceive  a  jury  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  Cralilieo;  though  we  dare  say  ne  was  a  very  sincere  and 
honest  Cardinal,  who  sent  to  gaol,  and  bread  and  water,  at  dbe 
age  of  70,  the  man  who' taught  Italy  to  think,  because  he  suspectH 
ea  the  earth  went  round  the  sun,  and  that  it  had  not  four  cor^ 
ners.  What  would  have  been  Sir  Thomas  More^s^  Index  Expw^gen 
tcriusi  or  that  of  the*  ecclesiastical  Chancellors  of  former  times? 
We  know*  as  respectable  houses  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  where 
Shakespeare  was  (and  most  probaMy,  notwithstanding  the 
FumHy  EdUion^  still  is)  a  prohibited  book. 

There  is  much  also  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  such 
idling^  are  seen.  The  periodical  publication  which  a  gentle* 
man  at  the  Bar  patnmizes  and  admires— as  C.  J»  of  Chester 
he  ceases  to  take  in;  as  Solioitor-Oeno'al  he  shrinks  at  hear- 
ing mentioned— as  Attorney-General,  he  r^rets  is  not  quite 
bad  enough  to  prosecute;  or  as  a  Judge,  reels* it  his  duty  to 
tell  the  Jury  from  the  Bench,  that  he  believes  it  in  law  to 
be  a  libel.  In  this^  as  in  past  ages,  the  most  honest  will  dif» 
far ;  and  we  shidl  all  natun^ly  thmk  ourselves  in  die*  right. 
Every  idiowance  ought,  in  common  charity,  to  be  made  for 
fBrror  on  a  suMect^  u^oamdiicb^  however  remote  from -Ms  ordina* 
ry  habits^  a  «i  udge  is  b^  law  cmpdki  to  come  to  ^  eondu- 
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sioD :  Baty  as  often  2a  a  mind  voUnUarily  offers  itself  &r  the 
resolving  of  a  difficulty^  without  those  eniightening  aids  whick 
circumatances  bad  provided  for  it*  and  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admitted,  the  situation  is  an  awful  one;  and  in  the  event 
of  error,  misfortone  is  scarcely  the  word  which  severer  moral- 
ists will  {f)ply. 

.  Siiiob  a  iurisdiction,  too,  must  be  wild  as  the  variety  of  hu- 
man ^ecuiatioos.  No  lawyer  could  v^ture  to  secure  a  cli- 
ent against  the  fiossibiUty  of  a  doubt,  which  the  party  enter- 
taining it  may  cimscientiously  think  reasonable.  Lord  Coke 
adinonishes  even  Parlkiments,  ^  that  instead  of  the  ordinary  and 
f  precious  irial  fisr  legem  terra^  they  bring  not  in  absolute  and 
t  partial  trial  by  discretion. '  Lord  Camden  tells  us,  ^  the  dis- 
f  cretion  of  a  judge  is  the  law  of  tyrants;  it  is  always  unknown^ 
f  it  is  di&recit  in  different  men,  it  is  casual,  and  depends  upon 

<  coostitution,  temper,  passion.    In  the  best,  it  Is  oftentimes 

<  caprice,— in  the  worst,  it  is  every  folly,  vice  and  passion,  to 

<  waioh  bumim  nature  is  liable. '  If  a  Chancellor  were  indeed 
tied  to  such  a  duty,  where  ^  onice  to  doubt  is  once  to  be  resolved,' 
be  would  be  of  all  judges  in  the  most  painful  and  anomalous  con- 
dition. There  could  be  no  help  for  it.  He  would  protest  in  vain 
against  Selden's  account  of  the  Court  of  Chailcery,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor nts  there  measuring  out  equities  as  by  the  length  of  his  own 
foot.  Sir  N.  Bacon  used  to  call  Henry  the  VIII.,  after  he  had 
lissumed  the  supreoiacy,  ^  a  king  with  a  pope  in  his  belly.  We 
are  sure  ihkt  the  Chancellor,  if  he  thus  eats  up  and  incorporates 
our  jury,  will  not  find  the  twelve  good  men  and  true  quite  so 
easy  of  digestion. 

We  have  argued  the  question  solely  as  one  of  property ;  but 
it  was  ar^ed  before  the  Chancdlor  up<m  grounds  which  will 
not  permit  us  to  be  ignorant  of  its  real,  and  even  more  import- 
Mit  bearings.  The  manifestoes  of  C.  J.  Scroggs,  asserting  a 
strict  judicial  supremacy  over  the  press,  and  outheroding  the 
Star  Chamber,  are  among  the  worst  memorials  of  tyranny 
which  that  ample  storehouse,  the  State  Trials,  contain.  In  an 
injunction  against  a  translation  of  Burnet's  Archseologia  Philo- 
sojphica  and  De  Statu  Mortuorum,  Lord  Macclesfield  has 
left,  in  curious  language,  the  first  and  last  practical  example  (ag 
far  as  we  are  aware)  of  the  criminal  interference  of  the  Court 
of  Qiancery  on  such  a  subject.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  more 
ignorance  than  can  be  well  understood  in  a  lawyer  upon  a  point 
of  constitutional  law,  told  a  jury  at  Nisi  Prius,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  grant  his  injunction  against  tbe  exhibition  of 
|k  libellous  picture.  But  Lord  Eldon  knows  better,  and  most  ex- 
plieitly  disdaims  any  authority  of  the  kind ;  and  we  now  only  al- 
lude to  this  part  of  the  street,  together  with  the  practical  com- 
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ment  of  the  plain  and  open  language  which  was  addressed  to  him^ 
that  he  and  the  public  may  alike  be  put  upon  their  guard.  It  does 
not  matter  whose  name  was  on  the  back  of  Mr  Wethereli's 
brief,  in  the  last  of  the  cases  which  have  given  rise  to  this  ar- 
ticle.    He  spoke,  in  fact,  as  counsel  for  the  prosecuting  so- 
cieties, and  by  his  argument  avowedly  adopted  the  Pirate,  as 
their  agent.     The  cloven  foot  was  shown.     A  part  of  the  press 
is  to  be  *  put  dcrwn^ '  without  th6  intervention  of  a  jury, — and  the 
ends  are  to  justify  the  means !    Letters  of  marque  are  to  be 
granted  out  of  Chancery  to  smugglers,  that  they  may  cruise 
after  parties  against  whom  the  law  has  not  declared  hostility. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  to  be  the  chartered  instru- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  its  freedom.     The  folly  of  such  cir- 
cuity of  action  we  think   paralleled  only  by  its  wickedness. 
In  an  ordinary  tithe  cause,  when  pressed  against  sending  a 
question  to  be  tried  by  the  prejudices  of  a  jury,  Lord  Eldon 
most  properly  says,  he  can  presume  no  such  prejudices,  and 
that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  hold  such  language  of  the  con- 
stitutional tribunal.     But  in  libel  it  is  emphatically  true,  as  a 
general  principle,  that  they  can  have  no  prejudices ;  for  their 
opinion,  whatever  it  may  be,  constitutes  the  law,  and,  as  such, 
judges  are  bound  to  receive  and  respect  their  verdict.     It  is 
to  a  jury,  then,  that  an  author  has  always  a  right  to  turn, 
as  to  his  sole  and  natural  judge.      Speaking  to  the  public, 
and  for  the  public,  he  claims  the  privilege  of  being  answerable^ 
in  all  respects,  to  the  people  only,  as  represented  there,  for  the 
policy  and  propriety  of  his  discussions  or  appeals.    Such  an  in- 
terposition is  necessary  to  save  him,  and  to  prevent  the  shock- 
ing absurdities  which  have  followed  from  leaving  mere  authori- 
ty to  hold  back  the  spirit  of  the  times.     Did  not  the  law  imply 
a  substantial  difference  between  the  two  tribunals.  Fox's  Libel 
Act  would  have  been  superfluous,  in  a  stronger  sense  than  ever 
Lord  Kenyon  asserted  it  to  be.     Local  prejudices  will  change 
the  venue  in  a  common  question.      Emphatically,  then,  may 
authors  use  the  memorable  *  language  of  the  Judges,  when,  in 
their  own  case,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  stating,  among  other  reasons,  ♦  that  they 

*  are  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  a  legal  trial  by  their  peers, 

*  which  is  their  best  fence  and  protection  against  power,  art, 

*  and  surprise ; — best  for  indifference  and  for  discovery  of  truth. 

*  Challenges  are  admitted   below.     It  is  a  common  privilege 

*  and  birthright.     The  law  is  determined  by  one,  the  fact  by 
'  another.     Here  both  are  in  the  same  hands;  and,  though 

*  some  persons  perhaps  have,  from  a  confidence  of  success, 

*  Bridgeman  v.  Holt,  Shower's  Parlt.  Cas.  111. 
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<  or  a  slavish  fear,  or  private  policy,  forborne  to  question  the 

*  power  of  their  superiors,  the  judges  most  betray  their  re- 

*  putation  and  their  knowledge  of  the  laws,  if  they  should  own 
'a  jurisdiction  which  former  times  and  their  predecessors  were 

*  unacquainted  with. ' 

The  jurisdiction  by  injunction,  thus  m^aged,  instead  of  re- 
maining the  isole  available  protection  for  literary  property,  is  a 
substantial  censorship.  What  was  meant  for  a  shield,  is  turned 
into  a  sword.  For  the  worst  censorship  may  exist  without  the 
form  of  a  previous  licenser.  The  course  aaopted  has  all  the 
evils  of  such  a  system,  and  more,  without  even  the  imaginary 
advantages;  for  it  leaves  the  public  exposed  to  the  writings 
supposed  to  be  pernicious,  and,  before  it  destroys  the  property 
of  an  author,  entraps  him  into  the  additional  expense  of  prints 
ing.  The  French  system  is  much  more  sensible, — the  police 
seizes  the  work  at  first,  but  restores  it  in  the  event  of  a  ver*. 
diet  in  its  favour.  Here  the  Chancellor  is  not  able  to  restore, 
—for  the  destroying  angel  has  passed  over  !  The  existence  of 
a  censorship  does  not  depend  upon  the  fact,  whether  it  takes 
place  before  the  types  are  set  or  after.  The  independence  of 
the  press  is  overshadowed,  when  once  fears  for  their  property 
shall  compel  literary  men  to  truckle  to  the  tendencies  of  a 
power  which  can  destroy  it  with  a  breath. 

There  is  something  incomprehensible  in  a  tribunal  which  gives 
to  itsown  doubts  a  potency  equivalent  to  other  people's  certainties. 
Of  a  doubt,  it  is  commonly  said,  prisoners  are  to  have  the  be- 
nefit; but  with  an  author  it  is  enough  to  be  suspected.  No- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  unsatisfactory  or  irresponsible 
than  a  jurisdiction  resting  upon  a  mere  doubt,  which,  from  its 
nature,  no  third  person  can  weigh  or  examine.  Were  the  sub- 
ject not  too  serious,  it  would  be  amusing  to  see  a  judge,  whose 
habits  must  be  exclusively  professional,  erect,  on  so  slender  a 
scaffolding,  a  dictatorship  of  the  press;  and,  being  the  self- 
elected  literary  taster  of  the  age,  condemn  all  writings  which 
are  not  accommodated  to  his  peculiar  palate,  to  an  intermediate 
place  between  punishment  and  protection. 

The  inequality  of  the  system  is  no  less  striking.  The  pirate 
hovers  over,  and  selects  his  victim,  upon  a  calculation  combin- 
ed out  of  the  probabilities  of  a  sale,  and  the  possibility  of  stimu- 
lating these  judicial  doubts.  Thus  the  Court  and  the  Pirate  play 
into  each  other's  hands.  Kow,  suppose  the  Government,  of  whicn 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  member*  were  wicked  or  vindictive  e- 
nough  to  seek  the  ruin  of  an  author,  to  insult  his  feelings,  and 
stain  his  reputation,  a  pirate  need  only  be  set  to  work,  and 
the  equitable  waste  is  completed.    A  door  is  at  once  open- 
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^  to  all  the  abuses  and  collusions  for  tbe  basest  of  private 
purposes,  which  have  been  so  feelingly  set  out  "*  as  summing 
up  tbe  iniquities  of  the  licensing  act,  although  L'Estrange 
the  appointed  censor,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  was  more  likdy 
to  sympathize  with  the  condition  of  an  author.  *  Some  made  a 
^  ffreat  noise  in  the  ears  of  authority,  saying,  they  are  against 

*  uie  church, — ^against  the  church  (at  this  time,  with  sucli 

*  usage,  for  aught  they  knew  I  had  not  money  to  buy  bread  for 
^  my  many  children);  yet  the  same  persons  could  print  and 

*  sell,  and  connive  at  printing  and  selling  the  same  book,  line 

*  for  line ;  yea,  and  a  conscience  so  tender  and  seared,  to  put 

*  my  name  and  sign  to  the  same  book,  and  sell  them  ci^  and 
^  country  over ;  as  if  their  selling  could  take  away  or  alter  all 
^  the  venom  pretended  to  be  in  them. ' 

But,  long  before  we  come  to  experiments  like  this,  the  contin- 
gencies inseparable  from  this  doctrine  must  be  most  alarming. 
What  would  the  public  think  of  a  licenser  who,  requiring  of  au- 
thors that  they  should  remove  from  his  mind  every  doubt  as  to  the 
tendency  of  tneir  writings,  should  have  given  us  tbe  picture  of  his 
tnind,  such  as  the  Chancellor  has  been  pleased  himself  to  draw  it. 
Lord  EUdon  has  frequently  and  pleasantly  observed  upon  his 
propensity  to  doubt,  as  an  infirmity  which  he  cannot  help, — 
one  which  years  are  not  likely  to  amend ;  and  that  he  believes 
he  is  more  ffiven  to  doubt  than  any  person  in  Christendom. 
This,  in  ormnary  cases  of  pure  law  or  simple  fact,  is  rather  a 
fearful  ordeal  for  a  suitor,  whose  rights  meantime  are  pending, 
like  Mahomet's  tomb  at  Mecca.  But  what  is  an  author's  situa* 
tion  if  the  materials,  out  of  which  if  a  doubt  can  but  be  constract* 
ed,  his  rights  are  not  suspended  but  destroyed,  are  the  tenden- 
cy of  a  book  ?  a  question  so  complicated,  that  the  law  has  at 
last  said  most  distinctly,  and  most  wisely,  no  single  hand  can 
draw  the  line  with  safety ;  where,  from  human  infirmity,  we 
must  take  the  good  and  the  bad,  as  the  rough  and  the  smooth^ 
together,  and  be  thankful ;  where  the  exception,  and  almost  the 
literary  curiosity,  must  be  the  book,  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
not  possible  that  a  doubt  should  be  entertained  !  If  the  Legist 
iature  had  resolved  to  repeal  the  Libel  act,  they  scarcely  would 
have  enacted,  that,  though  direct  fine  and  imprisonment  should 
not  precede,  but  be  made  consequent  upon  conviction,  yet,  for 
a  confiscation  of  the  property  itself  (or,  what  is  tantamount),  its 
destruction,  by  throwing  it  back  unsaleable  upon  your  handi^ 
it  is  only  required  that  a  single  judge  should  entertain  a  doubt 
upon  its  propriety.  Still  less  would  such  a  power  have  been 
placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  only  judge,  who  is  a  politieal 

*  ^ ' — -~- -"^ ' .^ . — ___ ^_^^. —  --   -^ — 
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Incite  \3y  his  ftppoSntment  (therdbre  a  jticlge  of  mere  property 
only),  and  removabie  with  the  ministers,  of  whom  he  is  a  part^ 
At  present,  whilst  the  law  imperatively  says,  *  Twelve  of  your 
^  peers  most  have  no  doabt  upon  your  guilt, '  Lord  Eidon  sub-> 
stttates,  as  a  rale  for  spoitaftion  equivalent  to  forfeiture^  <  It  is 
*  enough  if  such  a  jud^e  as  we  have  deseribed  has  a  doubt 
^  whether  you  are  unblameaUe.  *  But,  so  far  from  Parliament 
being  nervous  enough  to  meditate  such  a  partial  recurrence 
to  the  Stuart  system  (mere  injustice  and  irritation  without  sup- 
pression), they  seem  not  to  have  been  aware,  on  the  passing  of 
a  recent  act  *  for  the  confiscation  of  writings  which  n  jury  had 
declared  libellous,  that  Lord  Eidon  had  already  so  adjusted  the 
practice  of  his  court,  that  the  character  and  protection  of  pra« 
perty  might  be  summarily  denied  to  literature  without  the  pre« 
vious  sanction  of  a  jury.  * 

Our  objection  to  this  new  doctrine  stands  altogether  indepen^^ 
dent  of  the  validity  of  the  rule  as  laid  down  and  applied  at  com*** 
mon  law.  The  public  policy  upon  which  alone  that  rule  stands^ 
seeBis  to  us  more  than  questionable.  But  there  the  book  at 
least  is  judged, — whereas  it  is  prgudged  here ;  and  the  rights  of 
{tf^petty  are  not  withdrawn  from  it  until  its  character  is  legally 
ascertained.  We  put  out  of  the  question  the  importance  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  court  has  carried  the  principle  into  practice. 
The  most  extravagant  perversion  of  an  acknowledged  authorit;^ 
is  not  so  dangerous  as  the  gentle  and  plausible  introduction  of 
an  arbitrary  principle,  which  must  rest  on  unlimited  discretionr. 
It  is  to  escape  from  such  discretion  that  we  wisely  submit  to 
many  evils, -^the  ridicule  and  drudgery  of  case-law, — the  viola- 
tion of  the  intention  of  an  act  of  PaBiament,  in  compliance  with 
its  language, — a  preference  of  the  strict  letter  and  the  mere 
form  oyar  the  principle  and  the  spirit ;  and  surely  we  ought  to 
have  the  Ml  benefit  of  such  sacrifices  secured  to  us#  .  To  pre- 
vent— not  what  power  will  do^  but  what  it  may  do,  is  the  onTy 
substantial  distinction  between  freedom  and  despotism^ 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  subject,  confident  only  of  its 
importance,  and  of  the  pains  which  we  have  taken  to  be  in  the 
right.  We  have  thought  much  and  inquired  much  upon  it^ 
suspeettDg  there  must  be  some  difllculty  which  we  did  not  see; 
We  have  turned  over  book  after  book,  convinced  there  must 
be  some  authority  which  we  cannot  find.  Against  the  general 
doctrine,  that^  previous  to  «i  injunction,  a  clear  right  of  ac* 
lion  at  law  in  die  plaintifi^  must  be  shown  to  be  in  him,  there 
is  a  mass  of.  MUhority  which  is  irreslsttble.     Lord  Cowper's, 

•  eo  Gee.  5.  c.  8. 
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•boreji  ceotary  ago^  Lend  Hardwkke's,  aady  we  beKeve^  ijtmib 
of  erery  Cbanoellor  in  succession)  as  well  as  Lord  Eldon's  own. 
iPojr  a  distincttoli,  that  althongb  the  plaintiff  need  not  show 
tbat  he  has  a  rijgftt  pf  action  in  nimsel^  yet  he  must  show,  that 
^e  piatter  in,di;4)ute,.of  whicbheiain  possession,  is,  as  proper-* 
tf,  capable  of  supporting  an  action,  we  cannot  dbeover  eveir 
4he  shadow  of  a  precedent ;  ^ndiereas  there  are  many  instances 
Df  injunctions  having  been  granted'  by  fbrmer  Chancellors,^ 
which  are  totftUy  irrdconeileable  with  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thin  a|id  singular  distinction.  Upon  the  difficulties  which  em* 
ban^  the  exercise  of  this  preventive  jurisdiction,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  has  been  admitted  into  and  established  in  ouit 
law,  it  really  seems  too  clear  to  admit  of  argament^  that  when^ 
by.  a  djefendant's  own  showing,  he  can  in  no  ease  be  injured 
^by  the  injunction,  and  the  public,  by.  the  yery  terms  of  hit 
defence,:  must  derive  from  it  an  incidental  benefit,  this  is. 
she  very  last  species  of  doubtful  right  for  whose  protection* 
an  injunction  ought  to  be  refused*  It  seems  quite  unneces** 
saij  to  set  in  motion  the  vast  machinery  of  Parliament  ie 
cut.  a  kpot  like  this*  The  single  hand  that  has  twisted  it  is  of 
itself  competent  to  imtie  it.  What  with  stamp  acts  and  mar* 
riage  acts.  Parliament  will  make  the  Statute  Book  large  enough' 
in  we  revision  of  blunders  and  iniquities  of  its  own ;  and  we  be« 
lieve  that  Lord  Eidon,  should  he  have  occasion  to  review  hia 
own  decisions,  will  find  no  authority  but  that  of.  Losd  Eldoo. 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  overrule. 


Art.  II.    Narrative  of  a  Joumti/  in  the  Morea.    By  Sir  Wijl-^ 

LiAM  Gell,  MvA.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.    London.    1823; 
•  - 

"OfiELiJ^G,  as  we  supposed  all  Bx^itons  must  feel,  the  deepest 
^  and  most  anxious  interest  in  the  present  momentous  stru^ 
gle  in  Greece,  we  hailied,  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  the  promissory 
title,  ^  Present  State  of  Greece^ '  so  temptingly  prefixad  to  ail 
the  newspaper  advertisements  of  Sir  William  Gell's  Tour.  We 
almost  ceased  to  regret  his  expatriation  at  Rome,,  when  we  con* 
sidered  that  it  brought  and  kept  him  nearer  to  the  scene  of  wan* 
fare,  and  enabled  him  to  collect  the  best  and  latest  information 
on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  the  geneiral  charactec  of  the  con- 
flicts-information the  more  valuable,  from  being  purchased  by 
the  adventurous  traveller  at  the  price  of  much  toil  and  danger. 
The  triumphant  manner  too,,  in  which  we  found  the  work  ap* 
pealed  to,  by  those  few  ingenious  persons  who  consider  the  Turks 
as. victims  and  the  Greeks  as  oppreshor^,  though  it  startled  us  a 
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little  a&  to  tbe  candour  6r  judgment  of  the  authdrj '  senred  still 
farther  to  convince  us,  that  his  opportunities  must  hate  been 
such  as  to  give  tto  common  auUiority  to  his  vi^ws  of  the  otgects 
and  intentions  of  the  belligerent  parties ;  and  we  no  longer  iie- 
sitated  about  paying  fifteen  shillings  for  a  work  which  wasrto 
place  this  important  subject  in  so  clear 'a  point  of  view.  Oitr 
readers  may  judge,  therefore,  how  ^eat  was  our  surprise,  and 
how  great  our  regi*et  for  our  fifteen  irrevocable  shillings^  when 
'  we  found,  not  from  the  title-page,  where  the  usual  mention  of  a 
date  had  been  sagaciously  omitted,'  but  incidentally,  and  from 
the  work  itself,  that  the  Tour  thus  announced  as  describing  *  the 
Present  State  of  Grecfcc*^*  was  performed  in  1804?— just  nineteen 
years  ago  If-  -  ' 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Sir  William,  to  insert  his  apo^ 
logy  for  this  most  tradesmen-like  manceuyre.    ^  I,  therefore, 

*  assisted  by  my  notes^  of  more  tecent  events,  *  (of  which,  how* 
ever,  we  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace  in  the  book),  ^  plit 

*  together  this  narrative  of  a  journey  performed  some'  (that  is, 
nineteen  /)  *  years  ago ;  which  is  consequently  merely  Capable  of 

*  affording  amusement  for  the  moment,  tmt^  at  the  same  time, 

*  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  present  state  of  a  society 

*  whereyho/  changes  have  taken  place,  and  certainly  not  many 

*  improvements.  * 

without  stopping  to  inquire  how  a  book  is  merely  capable  of 
doing  one  thing,  but^  at  the  same  time,  able  to  do  another,  we 
must  just  name  some  of  the  few  changes  which  have  taken  place 
between  the  making  and  the  publisning  of  this  famous  Tour. 
Greece  was  then  torpid  in  slavery,  and  she  is  now  roused  into 
ftiry ;  her  ororessors  were  then  unresisted,  and  they  now  are  either 
figjiting  or  flying.  In  a  word,  she  was  enslaved,  and  she  is  free. 
Whether  these  things  are  improvements  or  not,  we  will  not  pre- 
sume to  determine.  But  were  Sir  William  to  revisit  Greece  Ticnoy 
as  his  *  Present  State  *  made  us  foolifihly  imagine  he  had  done,  we 
think  he  would  find  it  somewhat  altered,  and  would  sadly  miss 
the  patronage  of  his  *  fViend  Mustapha,  *  and  the  comforts  which 
Turkish  protection  ensured  to  any  Englishman  who  happened 
not  to  be  of  opinion  that  ^  he  who  permits  oppression  shares  the 
crime.'  One  verv  obvious  remark,  however,  goes  far  to  disable 
the  judgment  of  tne  learned  knight  even  as  to  the  former  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Greeks,  to  be  judged  of  fairly,  should 
be  seen  in  their  islands,  where  they  have  been  comparatively 
unmolested  by  their  savage  oppressors.  It  is  among  the  An- 
drians,  the  Samians,  the  Psarots,  the  Tiniotes,  and  tlic  Hy- 
driotes,  the  Niotes,  the  Spezgians,  the  Pathmiotes,  that  Gre- 
cian industry^  enterprise  and  intellect,  ought  to  be  sought  for. 

X  2 
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Now,  to  all  these  tribes.  Sir  William  does  not  even  allude,  wiih 
the  exception  of  a  summary  condemnation  of  the  Hydriotes,  in 
page  402,  because  their  ancestors  came  from  Albania ! 

Thinking,  therefore,  that  this  *  narrative  of  a  journey  perform- 
ed some  *  years  ago,  *  will  not  *  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  pre- 

•  sent  state  of  society*  in  these  regions,  we  have  only  to  leave 
Sir  William  the  satisfaction  of  believing  it  *  capable  of  affording 

•  amusement  for  the  moment. '     Four  hundred  octavo  pages  of 
th*  facetious  sayings,  which  formed  the  joint  travelling  stock  of 
Mustapha,  GelJ,  Demetri  &  Co.  (for,  where  the  speakers  are 
not  named,  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  each  mot  to  the  rightful 
owner),  the  affecting  captivity  of  Mr  T.  (that  despised  *  Mon- 

•  sieur  Co. '  of  the  party),  who  is  described,  in  eighteen  patjes, 
2US-24b,  to  have  been;  while  botanizing,  forcibly  detainecT  by 
some  peasants  during  six  long  hours,  and  some  cheap,  but  ra- 
ther pretty  lithographical  drawings,  may  or  may  not  be  worth 
fifteen  shillings  of  an  advanced  currency.     But,  though 

*  the  moving  accidents  by  field  or  flood, ' 

of  this  journey,  would  scarcely  encourage  us  to  attempt  any 
summary  of  them,  we  must  say,  that  if  we  could  consider  it  as 
merely  an  attempt  to  amuse,  we  should  be  pleased  at  seeing  so 
vigorous  a  caricature  of  that  morbid  egotism  which  impels 
inaBy  a  Mr  Smith  or  Jones  to  print,  puff,  and  protrude  into 
public,  all  the  common  and  idle  things  that  may  have  been  said 
or  done  by  himself  and  his  oriental  Tom  or  Dick  of  a  servant, 
during  several  months  of  some  given  year.  But  the  work,  we  are 
afraid,  is  substantially  intended  for  less  innocent  purposes,  and 
is  evidently  sent  forth  as  a  torpedo,  to  paralyze  all  sympathy 
with  suffering,  and  all  admiration  for  heroism.  Nor  can  the 
feebleness  of  the  execution,  considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
entitle  us  altogether  to  neglect  or  despise  it.  When  pook  fell 
at  Owhyee,  his  friends  were  not  consoled  by  reflecting  that  the 
assassin  was  a  savage,  and  the  poisoned  shaft  but  a  bulrush  : 
and  it  is  the  venom,  not  the  weight  or  point  of  the  bolt  which 
is  here  shot  against  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  which  makes  us  wisi; 
to  extract  it. 

The  Greek  cause  is  interesting,  not  merely  as  the  cause  of 
Greece,  but  as  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Christianity ;  and 
it  is  on  account  of  his  strange  apathy  on  both  these  subjects, 
that  we  are  reluctant  to  aomit  this  witness's  evidence.  In- 
deed, the  only  interest  which  the  publication  possesses,  arises 
from  the  singularity  of  an  Englishman  avowing  and  glorying 
in  a  bitter  hatred  of  freedom.  The  real  crime  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  eyes  of  Sir  William,  is  their  having  thirsted,  and  fought, 
and  fallen,  for  liberty.    Tbi9  is  so  prominent  a  feature  on  the 
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face  of  tHe  work,  that  at  first  we  could  not  but  suspect  tbe  name 
of  Sir  William  Gell  had  been  impudently  affixed  to  it,  from  his 
known  connexion  with  Greece,  and  his  inability  instantly  to 
disown,- what  every  reader  must  feel  thankful  was  not  written  by 
a  friend  of  his  own.  Although  aware  how  completely  a  renun* 
elation  of  England  may  estrange  a  once  English  heart,  we  did 
not  believe  that  there  existed  an  Englishman  so  thoroughly  dis- 
abused of  all  his  country's  prejudices,  as  deliberately  to  'piU  kis 
name  to  such  passages  as  some  which  we  most  reluctantly  quote, 
in  order  to  substantiate  our  otherwise  incredible  charge.  Take, 
for  example^  the  following  pithy  and  prophetic  announcement. 
Page  168.  *  Perhaps  the  period  is  fast  approaching,  when, 
'  the  upper  ranks  of  all  climates  would  rather  be  rid  of  the  trouble'^ 

*  some  honour  (^a  share  in  t/te  government*  I  should  ^e  as  sorry  ta, 

*  live  in  the  South  with  a  constitution,  as  in  the  North  without 

*  one. '  If  the  genius  of  Montesauieu  was  unable  to  throw  even, 
a  veil  of  plausibility  over  this  silly  paradox  about  freedom  be- 
ing determined  by  latitude,  and  nations  being  necessarily  enslaved 
at  the  45th,  ana  necessarily  free  at  the  46th  degree,  certainly 
this  pompous  seeond-rhand  aenunciation  will  not  tend  to  embel- 
lish it.    Again, 

*  The  toori^  tyranny  of  the  xjoorsl  emperor  never  occasioned  Aa^  the 
effusion  of  blood  that  one  year's  republicanism  cost  in  the  days  of 
Marius  and  Sylla.'  *-^'  It  has  often  been  said  that  liberty  of  con- 
sciencQ  was  uowliere  to  be  enjoyed  in  such  perfection  a3  at  Home  and 
Constantinople^ ' 

The  following,  however,  is  more  elaborate  and  logical. 

*  It  might  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  those,  who  nominally  enjoy  the 
greatest  share  of  liberty,  are,  in  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life, 
half  so  free  as  those  who  aro  supposed  to  be  the  victims  of  despotism. 
Whether,  for  instance,  the  annual  spoliation  of  a  pasha  or  two,  who 
assuredly  deserve  it,  is  half  so  great  a  public  nuisance,  as  that  sort 
(tf  pretended  libertjr  which  is  the  boast  of  Geneva,  where  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  acts  as  a  jealous  spy  on  his  neighbour ;  watch- 
es him  out  of  the  town ;  closes  the  gates  upon  him  if  he  is  a  minute^ 
too  late;  prohibits  his  theatre;  renders  his  holidays  days  of  iwrovi* 
and  restriction!  interferes,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  almost  every' 
action  of  his  life ;  and  when,  at  length,  toom  out  with  frivolous  vexa- 
tions, he  would  Jly  the  country^  informs  the  victim  of  liberty  that  no 
horses  are  allowed  on  that  day. ' 


^  *  Too  dose  attention  to  his  Grecian  studies  has  probably  prevented ' 
Sir  William  from  ever  havbg  heard  of  the  ten  general  persecutions  of 
Christians  under  Nero,  A.  D.  31 ;  Domitian  95,  Trajan  100.     An-- 
toninus  Severus  197;  Maxirainus  235;  Decius  250;  Valerian  257; 
Aurclian  274 ;  Dioclesian  303 ;  all  under  systems  of  *  long  and  un-' 
disputed  dominion,  *  as  Sir  William  calls  tyranny. 
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In  spite  of  the  terrific  eloouence  with  which  Sir  Willfam  here 
describes  such  appalling  calamities,  as  waiting  for  post-horses 
until  church  is  over,  or  paying  a  slight  fine  at  a  gate,  for  dawdling 
or  dancing  beyond  twelve  o'clock,  we  confess  we  are  not  yet 
convinced,  that  the  Greeks  are  less  oppressed  by  the  Turks, 
than  the  Genevese  are  by — themselves.  The  almost  collegiate 
discipline  of  Geneva  may  be  ill-judged  and  needless  austerity ; 
but  till  we  say  of  young  ladies  or  gentlemen,  who  chuse  to  wear 
very  tight  stays,  that  they  are  tyrannized  over  by  whalebone, 
little  compassion  will  be  excited  ^or  the  poor  Genevese,  who  are 
dius  suffering  from  restrictions,  which  half  the  young  men  of 
Europe  are  now  crowding,  on  horse  or  on  foot,  tt)  enjoy. 

Calling  the  great  maze  of  oppression  in  which  the  operations 
bf  Turkish  9;2/5govemment  are  involved,  *  the  annual  spolia- 
^  tion  of  a  pasha  or  two,  who  assuredly  deserved  it,'  can  hardly 
be  called  sophistry,  sinc^  that  implies  something  ingenious  and 
plausible;  out  it  is  a  woful  failure  in  an  attempt  to  reason. 
The  Greeks  do  not  complain  of  the  sponge  bein^  ultimately 
squeezed,  but  of  its  having  previously  absorbed  the  Tife*blood  of 
their  country;  and,  however  bewildered  Sir  William  may 
feel,  when  he  aspires  to  political  reasoning,  he  cannot  believe 
that  a  pasha's  being  eventually  stripped  of  his  wealth  by  the 
sultan,  at  all  betters  the  condition  of  the  peasants  whom  he  had 
previously  plundered.  Nothing  but  the  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  page  before  us,  could  persuade  us  that  there  exiisted  a  man, 
(evidently  able  both  to  read  and  to  write,  and  yet  unable  to  com- 
prehend, that  the  more  these  sponges  are  squeezed,  the  more 
will  a  country  be  drained  to  replenish  them. 

The  following  designation  of  those  patriots  who  have  been 
cirushed  or  cowed  in  Piedmont  and  Naples,  but  who,  we  trust, 
will  yet  triumph  in  Spain,  will  be  read  at  this  period  with  un- 
mixed admiration.    Anglus  atque  Eques  loquitur. 

*  those  turbulent  spirits,  wno,  in  countries,  where  a 

<  comparison  might  be  made  of  the  means  with  the  proposed 
^  results,  would  bring  destruction  on  their  fellows  by  a  mad  as» 
^  sertiofi  of  worthless  rights  I ' 

An  eulogium,  in  a  similar  strain,  upon  the  policy  of  Prince 
Mettemich  and  the  Sovereigns  over  whom  he  is  viceroy,  will, 
lire  doubt  not,  find  an  echo  in  every  English  heart  I 

*  That  compassion  which  the  political  rulers  of  our  times 
*'have  thought  fit  to  withhold  from  those,  who,  with  very  slenr 
^  der  prospects  of  any  substitute  but  anarchy,  have,  in  other 
^  countries,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  old  rotten  despotisms,  at 
*  the  moment  when  ii^e  prerogative  cf  serious  oppression  was,  by 
f  l(Hig  disuse,  just  slumbering  into  inaction.'     Now,  uhd^r 
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what  circumstaiMres  was  this  portentous  oracle  fleltvcird  1  By 
one  gigantic  and  guilty  act  of  diplom/icy,  Belgium  had  been 
arbitrarily  given  to  Holland, — Saxony  had  been  deUberatefy 
severed  in  two, — -'Genoa  had  been  pres^ented  as  a  thing  to  ^e 
.preyed  on,  to  her  most  inveterate  foe, — Norway  had  been  starved 
CT  us  into  surr^nderi  and  ultimately  paid  for  wiih  Lunenburgl 
The  mangled  carcass  of  Venice  had  been  secured  to  the  Au9« 
trian  vulture ;  and  the  Poles,  defrauded  of  their  promised  free- 
dom, bad  felt  that  injury  may  be  irpbittered  by  insult,  when 
diey  saw  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  that  awful  name  which  stijl 
breathes  of  Vienna  rescued,  and  Christendom  saved,  pro- 
stituted to  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  Constitutional  gpve/n- 
nients,  which  had  been  every  where  promised  in  the  hour  of 
«eed,  had  every  where  been  refused  or  eluded  in  what  shoul^ 
have  been  the  hour  of  gratitude*  It  is  at  such  a  crisis,  and 
with  these  things  before  his  face,  that  Sir  William  is  pleased  tp 
tell  us,  that '  the  prerogative  of  serioiJ|s  oppression  was  just  slun\- 

*  bering  into  inaction  J*  and  he  writes  these  words  just  aft^r 
the  Piedmontese  and  Neapc^iians  had  been  severely  chastised  hy 
the  very  Northern  Barbarians,  whom  they  had  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  propitiate  by  an  apology  for  most  inoffensively  reforming 
their  government,  and  when  he  must  himself  have  been  ah  eye- 
witness to  this  new  violation  of  long  and  much-injured  Italy, 
and  while  the  chastisement  reserved  ror  a  similar  crime  was  just 
bursting  over  devoted  Spain. 

After  giving  us,  in  page  256,  a  little  wood-cut  of  a  village  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  Sir  William  takes  occasion  to  talk  sneer- 
ingly  of  *  those  inconveniences  to  which  people  will  submit  for 
^  the  sake  o{  calling  themselves Jree**    In  page  269,  he«peaks  of 

*  tlie  very  trifling  difference  which  may  exist  between  the  hard 

*  blows  which  seem  alike  inseparable  from  Greek  freedom  and 

*  Mahometan  «^m/f/(i^. '  In  page  271,  he  says,  *  As  we  re- 
^  tired  to  our  room,  we  agreed  that  we  should  prefer  any  des- 

♦*  potism,  h(ro)ever  cniel,  to  \heJreedom  of  the  Greeks  of  JVIaina.' 
As  to  *  the  pains  and  deprivations  of  the  mountain  tops, '  and 

*  the  luxury  and  plenty  of  the  pSain,  *  it  needed  not  one  from 
the  dead  to  tell  us,  that  unresisted  slavery  is  a  more  tranquil 
state  of  existence  than  dearly  bought  liberty.  The  Chiaja,  calm* 
«d  down  by  Austrian  sentinels,  is  a  much  less  noisy  scene  than 
the  hustings  of  Covent  Garden ;  but  w^  doubt  whether  Sir 
William  will  so  far  succeed  in  writing  dawn  freedom  in  Eng- 
land, as  to  make  the  electors  wish  for  an  Austrian  high-shenff 
of  Westminster. 

Speaking  of  the  benefit  which  the  Greeks  might  derive  from 
Bttssia,  Sur  William  starts,  in  page  906,  an  idea,  which,  in  this 
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country,  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  novelty ;  and  proposes 
'  exercising  upon  them,  for  a  whole  generation,  the  most  de»- 

*  potic  ancTcoercive  measures,  and  making  them  happy  by  force! 

But  we  will  proceed  no  further  id  the  task  of  extracting  Sir 
William  Cveirs  mott  upon  freedom,  ludicrous  as  they  would  be^ 
if  he  were  not  an  Englishman— *at  once  ludicrous  and  lament- 
able, considering  that  he  is.  Our  object  in  referring  to  them 
was  merely  to  snow,  that  he  is  not  an  admissible  witness  on  any 
question  connected  with  political  liberty— and  what  we  have  al- 
ready cited  must  be  enough,^  we  think,  to  settle  that  question. 
It  only  remains  to  inquire,  how  far  he  is  qualified  to  pronounce 
upon  the  merits  of  this  cause,  considered  as  the  came  oj  Chris* 
ttanity*  His  principal  objection  to  all  resistance  against  Maho- 
metanism,  is  thus  emphatically  stated  in  pnge  '297.     ^  The  re^ 

*  vival  of  ancient  animosity  would  put  off,  to  a  still  greater  distance, 

*  the  gradual  assimilation  qf  the  iu>o  religions,  ivliich^  by  means  of  the 

*  increased  communication  mth  Franks,  not  Greeks,  uas,'to  all  appear* 
'  ance,  rapidly  taking  place, ' 

'  We  really  do  not  know  very  well  what  this  meons.  Does 
Sir  William  mean  that  the  Mahometans  are  to  turn  Chris- 
tians, or  that  we  Christians  are  all  to  turn  Turks  ?  Tlie  univer-- 
sal  introduction  of  bazaars  into  the  West,  without  a  return  of 
<:ourtesy  by  adopting  the  Christian  institution  of  operas  in  the 
East,  seems  tp  &vour  the  lost  supposition ;  and  perhaps  that 
capital  caricature  ^  the  Genius  of  Bazaars, '  was  a  polemical  at- 
tempt of  Sir  William's  to  check  this  spreading  plague  of  apos^ 
tasy.  Were  not  the  pages  and  the  pictures  before  us  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  he  is  a  better  draughtsman  than  reasoner,  the 
inere  success  of  that  caricature  ought  to  induce  him  to  wield, 
henceforth,  the  pencil  rather  tlian  the  jxjn.  Doubts,  how* 
ever,  arise  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  Turkish  and  Christian 
faiths  amalgamating,  merely  by  the  Turks  being  left  to  thenv- 
aelyes,  from  Sir  William's  declaration  in  page  118,  *  That 
^  much  might  be  don^  towards  the  removal  of  the  differences^ 
<  which  may  e^st  between   Turks   and   Christians,   by  mis* 

*  sipns  conducted  by  Uie  least  ostentatious  of  our  numerous 
^  sectaries, '  (it  <•  the  Unitarians,  as  most  likely  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowers pf  the  Prophet  half-way,  and  compromise  the  matter 
over  a  cup  of  hpt  moka)«  *  if  such  conciliation  were  desirable; '  a 
hint  whicn,  coupled  >vith  the  preceding  statement,  seems  plainly 
to  imply,  that  the  best  arrangement  of  all  would  be  pur  turning 
Sunnites  or  Shutes ;  and  ^Imo^t  amounts  to  a  retraction  of  the 
good  word  which  he  was  formerly  pleased  to  give  his  nativQ 
^th. 

^^ji  to  Sir  WiJliwn's  genj^rftl  yifUfTerenc?  to  freedom  and 
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Cbristiimity)  the  stronoest  objection,  in  our  eyes,  to  his  evi- 
dence, is  the  exceeding  oittemess  on  the  most  trifling  occasion^ 
the  vehement  abuse  of,  the  .most  venial .  offiinders  .against  him^ 
the  puerile  sensibili^  to  the  slightest  annoyance  or  inconveni- 
ence,  by  which,  we  snould  say,  his  narrative  was  really  dhfigured; 
if  we  aid  not  remember  ,a  remark  made  on  a  plain  man  pelted 
.with  €ggs,  that  any  change  must  be  an  improvement.  We 
never  read  9k  tour  in  Greece,  in  which  less  was  encountered  or 
undergone,  and  fewer  iniuries  offered  or  even  ii^^ended;  yet 
there  is  a  constant  tone  of  sevecity  on  the  Gredcs  in  pardculai^ 
and  on  human  nature  in  g^ieral^*  which  is  ludicrous  where  it  is 
not  odious.. 

.  Four  entire  pages  for  instance  (243,  &c.)  are  occupied  in 
anathematizing  uie  Continental  practice  of  asking  one  price  and 
taking  another.  ^  Almost  the  first  sentence  a  straimer  learnt 
.'  in  Greece,  is,  ^^  ti  time  eche  ?  "  what  honour  hath  it  7  for  hon^ 
^  our  and  price  are-the  same  things  (thing)  in  the  language.' 
With  equal  justice  might  Sir  William  argue  frc»n  our  phras^ 

*  what  may  its  leorth  be? '  that  worth  and  money  are  in  England 
synonymous.  ^  It  would  easily  be  imagined,  if  it  had  not  beeh 
'  already  proved  in  more  than  one  instance^  that  a  whole  gene- 

*  ration  must  pass  away,  and  the  state  of  society  be  entirely 
^  changed,  before  any  tUng  in  t&e  shape  of  commerce,  or  any 
'  internal  traffic  beyond  the  absolute  necessities  (necessaries)  di 

*  life,  could  exist  among  a  people  thus  educated,  if  placed  by  a 
'  sudden  convulsion  all  at  once  under  a  liberal  govemmentt' 
The  best  answer  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  Gre^  merchants 
whom  expatriation  has  placed  under  a  liberal  government,  are 
distingui^ed  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany — et  Odessi^ 
I^hom,  Ancona,  Venice,  Trieste,  Vienna,  or  Leipsick,  for 
commercial  success,  which  always  implies  the  existence  of  that 
enlightened  self-interest,  which  is  called  mercantile  honesty. 

*  Sir  William,  however,  thus  briefly  suggests  a  remedy  for  thehig^ 
gling  by  which  the  belligerent  buyer  and  seller  contnve  at  len^i 
to  agree ;  ^  it  would  be  easy  to  inflict  a  punishment  on  those  -Shb 
^  asked  one  price,  and  afterwards  accepted  a  smtdler. '  And 
the  punishment  actually  proposed  is,  to  tie  up  to  the  halberts 
every  old  apple-woman  who  should  be  omvict^  of  asking  five 
sous,  and  tnen  taking  four  I  a  fit' pendant  to  that  article  <»  the 
theatrical  code,  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  which  decrees,  dmt 
^  Gendemen  who  cough  are  to  be  but  slightly  wounded. '  Of 
course,  the  scale  of  punishment  is  to  increase  with  that  of  guilt; 

*  and  could  the  House  of  Commons  profit  by  those  statesman-^like 

*  views,  which  now  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  Roman  air,-*  wfe 
might  be  blessed  with  a  biJl  for  appointing  commissioners  to 
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walch  all  transfers  of  property,  and  hang  all  members  bf  ^  the 
suffering  ^icultural  interest,'  who  might  be  convicted  of 
selling  or  lettiiig  their  farms  for  less  than  they  had  £[Nrmerly 

The  «r^am^its  by  which  Sir  WiUiam  smarts  his  felioitoas 
paradox,  mat,,  in  the  present  struggle,  the  Turkish  Goverraaent 
is  the  injuced  party,  are  quite  satis&ctory — to  die  well-wipers 
of  Greece*  As  early  as  page  5S,  he  thus  b^ins  his  campMgii 
wainst  Greece,  and  his  ins^us  war&re  of  surmises  and  hintSL 
Of  his  host  the  Archon  Ciconomopoulos  (or  as  he,  in  proof 
of  his  learning,  calls  him,  Conom(^poli),  he  says-^^  It  is  prO' 
^  table  that,  in  the  present  convulsion,  he  has  fallen  a  sacrifice 
'  to  one  party  or  the  other,  as  possessed  of  riches,  or  sw^oted 
'  (rf*  temporizing ; '  thus  insinuating,  widiout  a  shadow  of  iNrooi^ 
diat  the  Greeks  are  in  the  habit  of  massacring  those  of  their 
countrymen  whom  they  suspect  of  ekher  wecdth  or  timidily : 
and  then  he  follows  upthis  surmise  by  a  statement : — ^  The  Se- 
*  sale  of  Modon  is  said  to  have  made  war  up<m  that  of  Corone, 
^  under  liie  new  government ;  yet  the  former  cannot  well  con- 
^  sist  of  more  than  thirty  paupecs. '  Now,  it  hi^pen^  that 
Modon  and  Corone  are  still  in  the  hands  (^  the  Turks,  and 
thece&ire  can  have  hardly  talked  about  their  Greek  *  senates :  * 
And  as  4x>  the  very  witty  expression,  the  *  thirty  paupers,  *  and 
many  other  iokes  of  the  same  water,  scattered  tnroughout  the 
book,  we  believe  it  to  be  very  true  that  the  Moriotes  nmst  plead 
to  the  charge  of  being  both  few  and  poor.  The  inha- 
Mtants  of  the  Morea  bad  been  thinned  and  beggared,  even  be- 
fore the  revolt  of  1770 ;  but,  in  that  year,  these  Grecian  crimes 
were  aggravated  by  two-^fths  of  them  being  massacred  by  those 
Albanian  blood-hounds,  whom  the  Porte,  in  consideration  a£ 
axk  amnes^  sworn  on  the  Koran,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Rus^ 
sians,  naturally  turned  into  the  country,  with  general  orders 
to  eiudave,  murder,  and  bum. 

Sir  William  elsewhere  charges  Calamata  with  having  called 
jksdf  a  Republic  This  too,  we  fear,  is  a  charge  which  cannot 
iie  denied:  and  we  really  wonder  the  Cakmatans  were  not 
i^ramed  by  the  contempt  with  which  history  has  branded  the 
Ittjtle  town  of  Platsea,  which  aggravated  a  similar  arrogance,  by 
presiuning  to  take  a  chief  part  in  the  defeat  of  Mardonius 
and  his  809,000  Persians,  subjects  too  of  that  most  mighty 
and  unassuming  of  monarchs,  who  called  empires  by  the  tasty 
term  of  the  Queen-mother's  Girdle  or  Shoe.  Men,  it  is  true, 
had  hitherto  fondly  imagined  that,  when  they  read  of  the 
.Chreeks  rqMilsing  Ditfius,  or  the  Swiss  resisting  Albert  of  Aus- 
tslny  it  w«s  the  very  dwar^tmess  of  the  mountain  tribes,  who 
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dius  defied  their  gigantic  invaders,  which  Won  oiir  ndmiratiion' 
and  love.  Since  the  Avatar  of  Sir  William  Gell,  the  apostle 
of  *  coersive  measures,  and  happiness  inflicted  hy  force, '  the' 
Englishman  who  feels  himself  growing  puerile  on  the  field  of 
Morgarten,  need  but  walk  on  to  Brunnen,  where,  three  dfeys 
after^their  battle,  these  most  arrogant  Waldstadts,  l^  the  fede-* 
deration  of  1315,  erected  their  fifly-eight  German  square  miles  of 
rock  into  the  three  sovereign  repuwics  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  ftad> 
Underwalden;  or  enter  the  diminutive  Altorf,  and  view  witli^ 
due  ccmtempt  its  four  gendarmes,  the  standing  anny  of  Uriy 
and  its  Landamman  *  still  passing  rich  on  thirty  poBnas  a  year,* 
half  the  salary  of  Mr  Henry  W^n's  botlen  It  is  also  not  to 
be  contested,  that  though  the  ofience  whieh  Greece  has  ami- 
mitted,  in  becoming  poorer  sinfce  the  days  of  her  freedom,  may 
be  partly  owing  to  the  Turks,  that  6f  not  having  grown  any 
bi^er  must  be  laid  entirely  at  her  own  diOor. 

In  page  69,  on  occasion  of  Delii  CSecw^o,  a  Gogia  BtBBshi  ef 
Calavrita,  saying  to  a  Greek  whcrni  he  saw  eating  flesh-meat  on 
a  fast-day,  *  You  are  a  Greek*— you  know  or  believe  it  to  be 

*  wrong ;  therefore  you  must  be  a  scoundrel  as  well  as  mi  apos- 
^  tate ; '  and  afterwards  *  making  no  scruple  of  telling  me^  mat, 

*  if  they  were  not  kept  to  their  old  superstitions,  there  would 

*  be  great  dahger  of  their  breaking  trough  every  other  re- 

*  straint  * — (a  principle  in  which  originates  much  or  the  aaste- 
rity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Greek  Church,  and 
which,  doubtless,  influenced  our  own  Reformfers  in  retaining 
many  of  the  Romish  fasts) — Sir  William  appositely  ohmrr^ 

I  know  not  how  fkr  the  imagination  of  the  advocates^/or  wil^ 
is  called  the  emancipation  of  the  Gredcs,  may  carry  them ; 
but,  should  it  happen  that  my  friend  DeQi  George  should  find 
it  convenient  for  the  mcmient  to  massacre  his  Turkish  neigb» 
hours,  which,  /  believe^  he  has  lately  done,  is  it  to  such  a  pa- 
triot they  look  for  the  establishment  of  laws  and  constitQ«' 
tions  ? '  Why  Delli  George  should  be  pr<niounced  an  assas- 
sin for  a  remark  which  any  enlightened  Koman  Catholic  ma- 
gistrate might,  with  the  same  misplaced  confidence  in  his  ^est 
and  hearer,  have  made,  we  cannot  imagine.  After  calling  Delli 
George  a  fair  example  of  the  Cogia  Bashis  in  general,  he  adds, 

*  those  who  might  be  an  exception,  of  course,  must  ejdst ; '  but 
expunges,  with  mstantaneous  remorse,  Ais  faint  tinge  of  libera 
ality,  by  adding,  that  *  no  Greek  ever  speaks  well  of  any  per- 
^  son  not  present ' 

We,  begin  to  be  tired  of  this  culling  of  simples : — ^but  we  mu§t 
add  a  word  or  two  on  the  closing  sentence  of  the  108d  page,  be- 
caiise  several  newspaper  editors^  with  rather  better  h&w  than 
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Sir  William's,  have  unaccountably  adopted  the  fancies  it  con- 
tains. *  That  these  wretched  bigots  may  have  no  pretence  for 
thinking  themselves  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  on  the 
^trengtn  of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  Greeks,  or  their  il- 
lustrious ancestry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  not  one 
in  fifty  has  the  slightest  clami  to  be  considered  as  descended 
from  the  ancient  stock  of  the  Greeks.*  Now,  certainly,  no, 
one  but  a  schoolboy  in  his  first  childhood,  or  a  schoolmaster 
in  his  second,  ever  rested  the  claims  of  the  Greeks  on  their 
being  sprung  from  their  ancestors.  The  glories  of  ancient 
Greece  can  indeed  throw  but  a  feebly  reflected  beam  on  the 
present  dwellers  of  the  land ;  and  were  they  to  become  all  that 
their  fathers  were,  the  torch  which  shone  so  brightly  amidst 
surrounding  darkness,  would  be  now  lost  in  tlie  glare  of  uni- 
versal civilization.  But,  though  ^  the  illustrious  ancestiy '  of 
the  Greeks  mi^t  not  give  them  any  great  claim  on  our  oene- 
irolence^  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  has  always  been  felt  as 
an  aggravation  of  their  sufferings ;  and  no  traveller,  who  has 
ever  touched  their  soil,  will  deny,  that  the  memory  of  what  their 
fathers  had  been  was  an  additional  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  cup 
of  affliction.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  Sir  William's  severe 
edict  against  their  calling  those  great  men  dieir  ancestors,  de^ 
serves  examination. 

The  Romans  are  allowed  to  rank  as  tlie  descendants  of  the 
men  who  expelled  Tarquin,  destroyed  Carthage,  and  conquer- 
ed and  civilized  all  that  was  then  known  of  tho  world ;  yet  not 
only  are  they  more  degenerated  than  the  Greeks  from  such  an- 
cestors, but  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  two  nations  would  show^ 
that  there  are  fewer  Romans  than  Greeks  of  a  pure  lineal  de-. 
scent.  The  recorded  admixture  of  the  northern  swarms  with  the 
Italian  race,  does  not,  however,  prevent  die  remembered  glory, 
of  Italy,  from  rising,  like  a  spectre,  to  the  mental  vision  of  those 
who  mourn  over  her  wrongs.  It  is  but  poor  comfort  to  the  op- 
pressed Milanese  to  be  tola,  that  some  of  their  ancestors  came  a 
thousand  years  since  from  the  same  Hungarian  morass  which  now 
pours  form  their  oppressors.  Nor  will  the  Duke  of  Angoulcme 
oe  able  to' disarm  the  Oallicians  by  telling  them,  that  the  Suevi 
once  inhabited  France,— or  induce  Cadiz  to  clasp  a  French  fleet 
to  her  bosom,  because  the  Alans  quitted  Guienne  for  Andalusia* 
Do  Mina's  Catalans  hate  Moncey's  Conscripts  the  less,  be- 
cause the  throne  of  the  Visigoths  was  once  fixed  at  Narbonne  ? 
There  is  not  a  Guerilla  now  watching  for,  his  prey,  whose  an-, 
eestors  may  not  have  inhabited  France ;  but  is  he  therefore  the 
less  a  Spaniard  ?  Are  ive  not  Englishmen,  and  do  we  hesitate  to 
call  Allied,  and  even  Caractacus  or  Gkilgacus,  our  countrj^men, . 
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because  Romans,  Danes,  Saxons  and  Normans,  have  successive- 
ly taken  root  in  our  soil  ? 

By  such,  reasoning  as  Sir  William  applies  to  the  Greeks, 
every  nation  in  Europe  might  be  proved  to  be — ^not  itself;  but 
it  is  as  absurd  to  trace  nations  through  the  ocean  of  time,  as  to 
aim  at  identifying.the  waves  that  we  see  now  distinct  and  con- 
flicting, now  confounded  and  lost  in  the  abyss.  This  quibble 
of  proving  the  Greeks  to  be  no  Greeks,  is  as  worthy  of  Sir 
WUliam  as  it  is  unworthy  of  the  reviews  and  newspapers  which 
have  taken  it  up. 

Pages  149,  50,  51,  and  52,  are  occupied  by  a  story,  which 
is  among  the  most  unaccountable  parts  of  this  strange  publica- 
tion— ^being  the  strongest  printed  instance  of  sincerity,  or  volun- 
tary confession,  we  reniember  to  have  met  with.  Having  persuad- 
ed, a  Greek  physician  of  Philiatra  to  travel  with  him  as  dragoman, 
and  having  carried  him  as  far  as  Karitena,  he  says — *  As  I  was 
not  in  waat  of  interpretation,  and  my  companion '  (the  Mr  F.  over 
whom  Sir  William  so  carefully  hints  his  intellectual  superiority} 
*  was  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  questions,  we  were  reduced  the  next 
day  to  explain  to  my  friend's  servant,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  the  p^r- 
•plexed  situation  in  which  we  were  placed.  He  immediately  conc^iv^ 
ed  a  plan  for  producing  the  desired  result,  and  said  he  would  con- 
trive that  the  Doctor  should  come  himself,  and  ask  permission  to  re- 
tire. In  a  short  time  he  returned  with  the  assurance  that  all  was 
settled, — that  he  had  pretended  to  have  ov^heard  a  conversation,  in 
which  we  had  complained  of  the  great  expense  of  employing  a  mail 
of  his  merit ;  that  he  was  certain  we  should  not  like  to  retain  the 
Doctor  much  longer,  to  whom  he  ijoas  sure  voe  should  give  a  handsome 
present  on  his  departure  ;  that  he  had  therefore  betrayed  our  conver- 
sation, that  the  dragoman  might  himself  propose  to  withdraw,  which 
would  have  a  more  dignified  appearance.  *" — *  The  doctor  fell  readily 
into  die  snare ; '  -  -  'and  having  (i.  e.  as  we  had)  his  whole  month's 
pay  ready,  which  amounted  to  twenty  sequins,  he  was  in  an  instant 
put  in  possession  of  it,  and  went  out, '  &c.  tvithout  one  farthing  of  hit. 
promised  present !  and,  after  being  taken  from  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession, which  does  not  bear  chasms  to  be  made  in  its  exercisCji 
having  to  retrace  his  steps,  at  his  own  expense,  in  violation  of 
the  established  custom  with  respect  to  the  meanest  courier. 

We  shall  make  no  remarks  on  this  feat,  as  thus  narrated  by  the 
perfortper.  .  Every  reader  will  judge,  or  rvxhevfeel^  for  himself. 
We  shall  only  say,  that  we  cannot  but  think  few  people  would 
have  been  tempted  to  record  such  an  anecdote  in  print,  even 
for  the  glory  of  having  drawn  the  accompanying  caricature  of 
the  Greek  doctor,  who  was  thus  diddled  by  the  English  gentle- 
men, and  their  Spanish  servant. 

The  injury  which  rankles  most  in  his  breast,  is,  his  hosts 
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haying  generally  presumed  to  gife  hlln  that  company.  Yet,  cf 
the  only  person,  a  Greek  gentleman  at  Argos,  who  did  not  thtus 
mtrade,  he  say^  at  the  top  of  page  896,  ^  Our  host,  31a^opoulo, 
either  through  contempt  or  neglect^  gaire  us  no  disturbance ;  auod  big 
-female  relations  regarded  (looked  at)  us,  with  wonder  and  horror, 
from  a  high  latdced  balcpny,  when  we  went  to  see  the  palace.  They 
did  not,  however,  on  that  account,  scruple  to  pester  me  with  letters, 
when  I  had  quitted  Argos,  proving  clearly,  as  they  thought,  that  I 
ought  to  pester  the  ambassador  to  confer  some  signal  mark  of  his 
«steem  on  the  archon  Blasopoulo,  and  to  protect  him  in  some  affair 
of  smuggling  corn,  in  which  he  was  engaged.'  Most  travellers, 
we  should  think,  would  be  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  re* 
Guiting  kindness,  shown  in  the  shape  of  food,  protection  and 
j^ielter,  which  cannot  be  always  paid  for  at  the  moment.  But 
why  must  Sir  William  allow  Blasopoulo  and  his  female  rela- 
tives only  the  alternative  of  contempt  or  neglect,  for  showing 
that  delicacy,  the  absence  of  which,  in  other  houses,  had  been 
h|s  constant  theme  for  invective  ?  In  page  203,  ^  Our  host^ 
^  the  Archon  Zane, '  whose  hospitality,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
nineteen  years,^  Sir  William  continues  bitterly  to  resent,  is  accus- 
fA  of  ^  contriving  another  j^Zo^, '  (the  first  having  been  treating, 
hini.  to  ^  a  concert  of  drums  and  hautboys'),  aner  they  had  ar 

*  voided  the  torment  of  children^  '—and  is  called  an  ^  old  wretch,  ^ 
for  providing  them,  as  an  attendant,  *  a  Turk  with  a  red  tur* 
ban,  a  finely  embroidered  blue  and  gold  jacket, '  &c.  &c.  Sir 
William  alludes,  in  page  308,  with  eoual  good  taste  and  good 
humour,  to  that  respect  for  old  age,  ot  which  it  must  be  allow* 
ed  the  Greeks  are  preeminently  guilty.     *  This  most  awkward 

*  veneration  for  hoary  locks  yet  exists  as  in  the  history  of  an- 
^  pient  Sparta. '—^  A  Greek  boat  has  always  some  old,  obsti* 

*  ilate,  and  ignorant  monster  on  board,  whose  only  merit  con* 

*  sists  in  being  unwilling  to  learn  more  than  his  grandfather 
<  knew  before  him.  *  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  elegantly 
facetious  than  this  ridicule  of  all  tenaerness  towards  age,  or 
deference  for  experience ;  and  we  feel  quite  ashamed  at  being 
unable  to  detect  in  ourselves  any  rancour  against  a  certain  Baba 
Giorgi,  whose  awkwardness  would  have  drowned  us,  if  we  had 
pot  run  our  boat  ashore  in  the  Morea.  Our  monster,  however^ 
would  perhaps  have  found  favour  with  Sir  William,  because  his 
constant  answer  to  all  recommendations  of  resistance  was — ^  II 
non  si  puo  cacciare  il  Turco ' — an  opinion  in  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam seems  to  have  been  equally  positive — though  happily  tha 
Greeks  have  not  found  the  impossibility  so  absolute. 

Without  exacting  from  Sir  William  any  excessive  deference 
for  Christianity,  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Christian  himself^  we 
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eaimot  speak  with  too  much  reprobation  of  the  unfair  a^  ilRbe^ 
rol  method  in  which  he  pursues  his  object  of  aggravating  the  faults 
of  the  Christians,  and  extenuating  those  of  the  Massulmims* 
He  says,  for  ^cample,  in  page  299,  ^  The  Mahometan  religioR 
^  has  suffered  every  spedes  df  d^radation,  from  the  time  of  the 
^  Caliphs  to  the  ]:N*esent  day;  fa^t  as  to  the  ceremonies  with 
^  which  the  Santons  amd  Dervishes  have  loaded  it,  the  better 
^  part  of  the  Turks  themselves  speak  of  them  and  their  Authors 

*  with  aversion,  and  of  the  latter  with  disgust**  Why  did  he 
not  say  the  same  thing,  mutatis  mtUandiSf  of  the  Caloyers  and 
Papas  ?  Our  own  experience  would  lead  us  to  say,  that  the  tra- 
velled, that  is,  the  educated  young  men  of  Greece,  have  gene-^ 
rally  too  little  religion.  In  some  of  the  points  which  distin- 
guish the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  advantage 
appears  to  a  Protestant  to  incline  to  the  former.  The  marriage 
of  the  secular,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  regular  clergy,  is  a  mor^ 
Ititional  arrangement  than  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  both. 
The  prohibition  of  a  second  marriage,  and  the  injunction  on 
the  widower  to  become  a  monk,  create  a  body  of  men,  not 
alien,  yet  weaned  from  the  world,  out  of  whom  the  functionaries 
of  the  hierarchy  are  advantageously  chosen.  The  worship  of 
pictures  is  not  more  absurd  tnan  that  of  images.  The  niimer- 
oas  fasts  of  the  Greek  Church  may  be  superfluous,  but  form  tio 
bad  discipline  for  both  body  and  mind,  while  its  frequent  holi- 
days did  less  harm  than  might  have  been  imagined,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  labour  of  comparatively  few  days  sufficed  to  pro-^ 
cure  food  and  clothing  for  ^e  whole  year,  and  where  any  fur-^ 
ther  acquisition  would  have  been  only  seized  by  the  Turks; 
The  numerous  monasteries  too,  in  Greece,  were  of  the  greatest 
service,  by  the  protection  which  such  associations,  recognisedl 
and  even  respected  by  the  Government,  afforded  to  the  pre- 
viously oppressed  individuals  of  whom  they  were  formed ;  and 
no  one  whahas  ever  perused  tours  in  the  East,  will  attribute 
idleness,  the  cardinal  disease  of  most  monastic  foundations,  td 
the  GredMi  Caloyers.  ' 

"  Next  to  this  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  now 
^hting  in  a  religious  war^  who  suffer  only  because  they  choose  to 
worship  their  Saviour,  and  among  whom  so  many  martyrs  who> 
have  lately  met  death,  and  formerly  endored  ^•f  kfiiAtf  from  de- 
votion to  Christ,  are  not  Christians,  Sir  William's  most  amusing 
absurdity  is  the  attempt  to  prove,  tfiat  the  Turks  are  all  bu£ 
Christians,  if  not  something  better.     <  The  Mussulman  of  th^ 

*  country, '  says  he,  *  is  a  pure  Deist,  totally  unacquainted  with 

*  all  the  motives  of  religious  persecution ; '  and  the  Lalliotes 
and  Barduniotes,  *  having^  na  belief  except  in  one  God,  regard* 
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<  ed  in  pity,  but  not  in  anger,  the  Qreek  Christians. '  We  do 
not  wonder  that  the  facetious  Kni/zhty  who  so  warmly  enters  into 
the  pity  which  a  Deist  must  feel  ror  a  Christian,  is  ^  in  high 
force'  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Societies  for 
dispersing  the  Scriptures*  We  may  sum  up  the  subject  with 
the  followin^r  anathemas  of  this  great  theologian.    ^  The  Greek 

*  church  is  infinitely  more  estranged  from  the  precepts  of  the 

*  Gospel  than,  the  Koran  itself. '«— -^  Wo  be  to  him,  who  should 
^  attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  country  where  Greeks 

*  shall  rule  uncontrolled.' — ^  Assuredly.no  species  of  Paganism 
'  would  inspire  them  with  such  hatrecf,  as  a  slight  difference  in 
^  the  most  trival  opinion. '  Christianity  might  have  appeared  in 
a  much  better  shape,  than  one  which  has  lost  all  the  elegance 
of  its  precursor  (Paganism)  p.  19.    It  would  be  easier  <  to 

*  convert  the  *whde  interim^  of  Africa  to  the  true  faith,  than  one 

*  si^igle  Greek  to  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,'  &c.  &c. 

To  these  insolent  an^  mtolerant  denunciations,  we  beg  leave, 
in  the  first  place,  to  oppose  the  following  passage  from  Bishop 
Watson. 

^  I  scruple  not. giving  the  name  of  Christian  churches  to  as- 
'  somblies  of  men  uniting  together  for  public  worship,  though 
^  they  may  differ  from  each  other  in  doctrine  and  in  disciplinef 

<  wliilst  they  all  agree  in   the  fundamental  principle  of  the 

<  Christian  religion,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 

*  world.     In  this  the  Greeks  the  Latin,  and  all  the  Refoxlned 

<  Churches,  have  one  and  the  same  faith. '  After  stating  the 
other  points  in  which  they  agree,  and  observing,  in  opposition 
to  his  brother  thjeologian  Sir  William,  that  ^  abuse  of  any  sect 

<  of  Christians  is  judging  another  man's  servant — is  assuming 
^  dominion  over  another  man's  faith-— is  having  too  high  an 
^  opinion  of  our  own  wisdom — is  presuming  that  we  are  ren- 

*  dering  God  service,  when  it  may  be  that  we  are  merelv  swp-' 

*  potiifie  mir  pwn  pr^'udiceSi  Jlatteri?ig  our  onmi  se\f-tiy^ien^ 
^  cy^ '  &c.  this  liberal  and  learned  divine  thus  completes  his 
description  of  the   Greek   Church.      *  The    Russian   Greek 

<  Church  does  not  use  in  its  public  service  what  is  common- 

*  ly  called  the  Apostle's  Creedj  nor  what  is  improperly  called 

*  the  Athanasian  Oteed^  but  simply  that  which  we  use  in  our 

<  communion  service,  which  is  usually  denominated  the  Nicetie 

*  Creed. '— ^  I  do  not  presume  to  blame  the  Russian  Church 

<  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  its  public  ser-. 

<  vice, ' — ^  nor  do  I  blame  it  for  differing  from  the  Romish 

<  Church  in  one  article  of  ths  Crfed,  respecting  the  Holy 
«  Ghost.' 

*'  The  Russian  Church  differs  from  the  Romish  Church,  in 
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*  not  acknowledging  a  Purgatory ;  in  not  denying  the  sacra- 

<  tnentat  cup  to  the  laity ;  in  allowing  their  priests  to  marry ;  in 

*  explaining  transubstantiation  in  a  mystical  manner;  in  not 

*  invocatirig  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary  as  mediators ;  acknow- 

*  ledging  .^sus  Christ  as  the  only  mediator';  and  in  many  other 

*  points.     Inthoscy  and  in  other  particulars^  the  Greek  Church 

*  seems  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  principles  of  Protesiantismf  ra* 

*  ther  than  of  Popery. '  The  whole  Letter,  in  Bishop  Wat- 
son's Life  (pp.  412,  Sec),  is  worth  consulting;  and  we  have 
found  its  good  sense  and  sound  information  most  refreshing, 
after  the  poor  invectives  of  our  Tourist. 

In  the  next  place,  we  would  beg  leave  to  quote  the  two  ffrst 
articles  of  the  Constitution,  sworn  to  at  Corinth  on  the  1st  of 
January  1822,  which  are  as  follows: — \st^  *  The  established  re-' 

*  ligion  of  Greece  is  that  of  the  ordiodox  Church  of  the  East ; 

<  but  alt  other  forms  of  worship  are  tolerated,  and  all  their 

*  ceremonies  and  religious  observances  may  be  followed  wlth- 
^  out  the  slightest  hinderance. '     2</,  *  Christians  of  eveiy  per- 

*  suasion,  wnether  natives  or  residents  in  Greece,  are  by  law 

*  Greeks,  and  enjoy  equally  all  the  privileges  of  Greek  citi- 

*  zens.* 

Sudi  were  the  two  first  laws  decreed  by  *  these  wretched 
bigots;'  and  decreed  not  only  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
but  by  acclamation,  and  with  enthusiasm,  in  which  ecclesiastics 
joined.  They  did  not  debate  about  toleration^  or  indulgence  to- 
wards a  man's  pious  adherence  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers ;  but 
they  unhesitatingly  established,  as  the  basis  of  their  political 
system,  the  perfect  equality  of  all  forms  of  Christianity.  These 
two  articles  appeared  in  Raifenel's  History  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution, publisned  in  1822.  Sir  William's  <  Present  State' 
rose  in  all  the  splendour  of  information  and  argument  in  1823. 
He  may  or  may  not  have  issued  his  bull — or  rather,  as  we 
ought  to  say  of  so  true  a  believer,  his  Jetfah,  against  Grecian 
intolerance,  after  reading  these  articles.  He  has  the  choice  of 
writing  dogmatically,  wiUiout  acquiring  the  most  easily  attain- 
able knowledge,  or  of  urging  a  charge  which  the  articles  in 
question  disprove.  In  either  case,  we  may  a^ply  to  his  evidence 
his  own  witty  words,  •  TV  time  eche  f ' 

For  the  Peloponnesian  patriots,  they  luvoe  a  pretence  '  for 
^  thinking  themselves  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world ; '  for 
they  have  shown  that  perfection  of  religious  liberali^,  which 
neither  the  reformers  of  Naples,  nor  of  Spain,  nor  of  rortugal, 
have  hitherto  displayed.  Gloriously  has  Greece  atoned  for  those 
ancient  enmities  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  of  the  iEgean, 
on  which  Sir  William  so  complacently  d wellsi  but  which  hadloDg 
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ceased  before  that  act  was  repealed,  wkich  authorized  every  re-i 
negado  in  Ireland  to  pay  himself  the  wages  of  apostasy  out  of 
the  plunder  of  his  Catholic  parent. 

On  the  glorious  feats  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  liberal 
institutions  of  their  descendants,  we  find,  in  p.  303,  Xwo  sen-* 
tences,  which  we  extract,  the  first  for  its  wit,  tne  second  for  its 
accuracy.     '  The  only  circumstances  they  seem  to  have  forgotf 

*  ten,  are  the  lighting  the  Piraean  road  with  gas  lamps,  the 
'  niune  of  the  Prima  Donna  of  the  Opera  at  'Inebes,  and  the 

*  notification  of  the  reward  offered  by  the  Amphictyons  for  the 

*  discovery  of  the  longitude  I 

'  Of  all  the  hard  pills  to  be  swallowed,  the  Bible  Society  of 

*  Athens,  the  Smyrna  Gazette,  and,   what  one  would  have 

*  thought  sufficient  to  have  damned  the  whole  string  oi  fabric 

*  cations^  "  the  Athenian  Society  of  Philomusae,  which  was 
f  instituted  by  the  Vienna  Congress  in  1815,"  are  the  most 

*  difficult  of  digestion. '  Now,  this  ^  damning '  fabrication  is 
a  mere  verbal  inaccuracy ;  the  substance  of  it  is  true.  The 
Society  of  the  Philomuscc  was  founded,  for  merely  literary  objects,, 
in  1811,  by  Lord  Guilford,  who  has  emulated  the  venerable 
Coray  in  unostentatiously  labouring,  and  with  equal  judg- 
ment and  patience,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Greece ;  but 
the  Society  of  Mount  Pclion  was  fowided  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  for  the  political  objpct  of  delivering  the  Greeks^ 
and  dispossessing  the  Turks.  It  reckoned  among  its  subscrib- 
ers the  Emperors  Francis  and  Alexander,  as  well  as  Lord  and 
Lady  Londonderry ;  and  its  indiscretion  unfortunately  accele- 
rated the  premature  explosion  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  The 
Philomusae  Society  was  a  sort  of  club  or  academy;  and  the 
exclusion  of  Maliometaus,  which  Sir  William  calls  *  wicked,  * 
and  which  he  chastised  by  withdrawing  his  own  name,  was  a  fair 
exercise  of  inoflPensive  club  law,  against  men  who  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  insulting  and  oppressing  the  members.  This 
great  sceptic,  however,  admits  that  '  there  really  was  a  large 

*  school  on  the  mainland,  ea3t  of  Scio,  which,  like  the  Ger- 

*  man  colleges,  being  the  first  to  rebel,  was  the  first  to  be  ex^ 

*  tinguished.  *  Scio  and  extinguishing  have,  when  coupled,  a 
most  ominous  sound ;  we  trust  the  German  Colleges  will  never 
make  up  the  trio*  The  Smyrna  Gazette  may  allude  either  to 
the  '  Spectateur  Oxiental-,/  a  paper  still  published  at  Smyrna, 
but  hostile  to  the  Greek  cause,  or  to  the  '  Hellenic  Trumpet, ' 
a  paper  printed  in  the  Morea,  with  types  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  ruins  of  Scio,  abandoned  after  the  destruction  of  those 
types  by  the  Turks,  and  which  we  hope  the  Romaic  letter- 
press, which  the  Greek, Committee  has  purchased  for  exporta.- 
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tion,  Wfll  enable  the  Greeks  to  resume*     A  Bible  Society  did 
exist  at  Athens* 

Sir  William,  of  course,  speaks  triumphantly  of  the  ferocity 
shown  by  the  Greeks  at  Tripolitza.  It  is  a  scene  to  be  shua- 
dered  at  and  deplored — and  hj  none  more  than  by  the  Greeks 
themselvest  whose  dawning  freedom  it  clouded  with  infamy^ 
But  it  was  surpassed  in  horror  by  the  carnage  of  Santa  Fe  di 
Bogota,  and  other  scenes  in  South  America,  which  have  not 
desecrated  her  holy  cause :  and  it  was  provoked  by  the  horrors 
with  which  a  Turkish  army  had  just  marked  its  road  from 
Epirus  to  Tripolitza,  by  the  recent  murder  of  the  Greek  host- 
ages, and  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Monem- 
vasia,  which  had  violated  a  sacred  convention,  and  was  then 
inflicting  the  most  horrid  cruelties  on  the  nation  which  had 
just  spared  their  lives*  From  the  moment  that  anarchy  was 
succeeded  among  the  Greeks  by  the  influence  of  Mavrocotdato^ 
they  have  not  had  to  blush  for  a  single  act  of  needless  ferocity^ 
ana  they  may  boast  of  many  of  mercy.  The  destruction  of 
Scio,  and  the  other  massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Ghrand  Seignor, 
were  official  and  deliberate  measures ;  the  cruelties  of  the  Greeks 
were  the  excesses  of  the  ruffians  who  pollute  every  army,  and 
disgrace  every  cause— chastised  then^  and  repressed  ever  since. 
;  We  are  compelled  to  pass  as  severe  a  censure  upon  Sit*  Wil- 
liam's speculations  on  the  future  lot  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  have 
on  all  his  feelings  and  sayings  about  reUgion  and  liberty.  His 
nearest  approach  to  consistent  reasomng,  is  an  attempt  to 
smooth  the  way  for  Russia's  taking  possession  of  Ghreece.  Ac-  . 
cording  to  him,  not  only  the  enslav^  Greeks,  but  even  the  free 
mountaineers,  would  gain  by  being  unconditionally  handed  over 
to  Russia.     In  page  295,  he  tell  us,  that  the  Greeks  of  Maina 

*  would  however  receive  more  benefit  than  the  rest  by  any 
^  change  which  might  take  place ; '  for  this  English  gentleman^ 
eleutherophobia  makes  him  suppose  that  Russian  despotism 
must  be  still  further  endeared  by  coming  after  freedom,  rather 
than  after  Turkish  tyranny ;  and  he  adds,  *  I  know  of  no  lot 

*  which  must  be  so  desirable  to  any  Mainote  of  common  sense, 

*  if  such  exist,  as  that  of  being  suddenly  placed  under  the  do- 

*  minion  of  Russia. '  The  joy  of  a  free  mountaineer  who  finds 
himself  suddenly  placed  under  the  dominion  of  a  despot,  would, 
we  doubt  not,  amount  to  mental  intoxication;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  braving  death  in  defence  of 
their  liberty,  are  apt  to  be  sadly  destitute  of  the  *  common 
sense*  of  this  archpolitician. 

Ludicrous,  however,  as  this  dull  dogmatism  must  appear, 
Greece,   we  fear,  has  been  materially  mjured  by  the  Dclief, 
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that  in  escaping  from  the  talons  of  Turkey,  she  would  fall 
into  the  open  arms  of  Russia.  From  the  dreadRil  stn^gle  of 
the  last  two  years,  this  blessitig  at  least  has  resulted— The  Greeks 
have  at  length  learned,  not  to  feel  doubts  about  Russia,  for 
these  they  must  have  always  felt,  but  to  hum  her  national 
policy  to  be  Mse  and  unprincipled.  She  will  not  be  a  fourth 
time  duped  and  deserted ;  and  even  so  able  a  jurist  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gell,  will  fail  to  write  her  into  submission  to  Russia.  It 
is  no  small  delight,  indeed,  to  the  lovers  of  Truth,  Freedom^ 
and  England,  those  sacred  names  which  should  never  be  dis- 
united, to  see  that  the  Northern  Giant  has,  by  mere  dint  of  too 
much  finesse,  suffered  his  once  willing  prey  to  slip  through  his 
hands ;  and  that  the  entail,  which  seemed  to  have  secured  him 
Turkey,  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Grecian  recovery. 

We  really  cannot  envy  Sir  W.  G.  this  publication;  and  even 
his  dull  folio  on  Ithaca  was  better  than  this  rechauffi  of  odious 
opinions,  and  predictions  already  falsified  by  the  event.  Though 
he  has  kept  his  piece  more  than  double  the  period  recom- 
mended in  the  Horatian  precept,  we  can  see  no  trace  of  the 
mellowing  effects  of  time  and  experience.  The  sole  effect  of 
the  nineteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  work  was  writ-^ 
ten,  seems  to  have  been  to  refute  his  pcJitical  theories;  for  we 
cannot  find  in  the  book  any  s}rmptoms  of  their  having  soflened 
the  momentary  peevishness  excited  by  a  rainy  day,  or  a  dawd- 
ling guide,  or  sobered  down  the  exaggerations  of  predetermined 
hostiEty.  A  few  days  at  least  out  of  that  long  period  might 
have  been  profitably  employed  in  compressing  his  wordy  tauto- 
logical narrative,  and  clothing  his  charitable  conceptions  in 
simple  and  decent  English.  * 

Bound  as  we  are  to  warn  ^  the  reading  public '  against  all 
hawkers  of  spurious  commodities,  we  really  cannot  recommend 
this  work  to  their  notice ;  but  we  think  it  byt  fair  to  add,  that 
it  may  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  owners  of  Masquerade  ware- 
houses, as  containing  some  choice  descriptions  of  breeches, 
sashes  and  waistcoats,  which,  we  have  no  douDt,  might  prove  ser- 
viceable in  making  up  an  Oriental  costume. 


Art.  III.  1.  'Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Captain 
Manhfs  Apparatus  for  saving  th£  Lives  of  Shipwrecked  Sea^ 
men.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
16th  of  May,  182S. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  Captain  Manljfs  Plan  f err  affording  Relief 
in  Cases  ofShipm-eck.    Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  SOth  of  May,  1816. 
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•8«  Papers  relating  to  Captain  Manh/s  Plan  for  saving  the  Lives 
of'  Shipwrecked  Mariners.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed)  7th  of  December,  18 13* 

4.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Captain 
Manbj/s  Petition,  Ordered  tp  be  prmted,  26th  of  March, 
1810. 

/Captain  Manqy's  Plan  has  now  been  for  some  years  before 
^  the  public ;  and  although  its  success,  wherever  it  has  been 
fairly  brought  into  practice,  has  sufficiently  proved  its  import- 
ance, it  is  too  evident  that  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted  to  the 
extent  which  it  deserves ;  and  since  every  year  furnishes  dread- 
ful instances  of  shipwreck  on  the  coasts  of  our  islands,  and  of 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  which  might  probably  have  been  saved 
by  this  simple  apparatus,  all  humane  persons  must  rejoice  that 
the  subject  has  again  been  taken  up  by  Parliament ;  and  to 
many,  a  short  abstract  of  the  Report,  ot  the  late  Committee^ 
and  a  clear  account  of  what  has  been  already  effected,  iiumiiot 
fail  to  be  interesting. 

It  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  papers,  that  sufficient  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced  to  provQ  the  utility  of  Captain  Manby's 
invention,  and  the  lamentable  waste  of  life  which  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  neglect  of  it :  And  therefore  we  deem  it  import- 
ant to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the  knowledge  of  the  plan, 
and  to  point  out  x\m  inieans  of  efiecting  its  general  adoption. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  most  cases  of  shipwreck,  the  only  pos- 
sibility of  safety  depends  upon  communication  with  the  shore^ 
— which  it  is  generally  quite  impossible  to  reach  by  mere  ef- 
forts of  strength  in  swimming.  Along  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  vessels  generally  take  the  ground  from  within  900  to 
00  yards  of  the  shore ;  and  to  an  inexperienced  calculator,  it 
might  seem  that  persons  who  could  swim  might  have  a  chance 
of  saying  themselves ;  but  ei^perience  proves  the  contrary.  In 
the  tempestuous  state  of  the  sea  which  usually  occasions  idiip- 
wreck,  the  best  swimmer  will  find  himself  powerless  to  contend 
with  the  breakers,  and  will  need  some  aid  tp  direct  and  assist 
his  efforts ;  but  then  a  slight  support  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  insure  his  safety.  A  singular  expedient  for  gaining  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  devised  in  a  moment  of  the  ut- 
utmost  danger,  is  related  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Wheadey  of 
Mundesley,  a  gentleman  who  has  since  zealously  adopted  Cap- 
tain Manby's  plan,  by  the  means  of  which,  and  by  his  personal 
intrepidity,  he  has  been  eminently  happy  in  saving  the  lives  of 
his  fellow- creatures.  The  letter  is  printed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Captain  Manby's  Petition,  )8i0t    After  express- 
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ing  his  opinion  of  the  high  value  of  the  invention,  Mr  Wheatley 
tells  the  following.story.  *  I  have  been  three  difierent  times 
wrecked  myself.  On  the  ilth  of  December  1792,  I  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Silt,  on  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
coming  from  the  ]£ast  to  London ;  and  unfortunately  we  could 
not  get  any  communication  with  the  people  on  shore,  although 
we  were  not  more  than  160  yards  from  them.  I  had  a  small 
line  made  fast  to  the  seamen^s  chests  and  trunks,  but  nothing 
would  go  to  the  beach  that  had  a  line  to  it,  the  surf  taking 
the  bight  of  the  line,  and  preventing  any  thing  landing.  Two 
seamen  whp  could  swim  well,  jumped  overboard  with  an  in- 
tent to  swim  on  shore,  but  both  perished  in  >the  attempt.  I 
fortunately  had  a  Newfoundland  dog  on  board,  which  I  bent 
the  lead  hne  to,  and  he  swam  on  shore  with  it ;  and  by  that 
means  seven  seamen,  the  mate  and  myself,  w^e  saved.  Nine- 
teen other  vessels  were  then  on  shore,  and  only  two  men 
saved  out  of  the  whole.  If  such  a  mode  of  communication 
(as  Captain  Manby's)  had  been  known  on  that  island  at  that 
period,  upwards  of  200  lives  would  have  been  saved.' 
Bat  dogs  are  not  always  in  a  wreck,  nor,  if  they  were,  would 
they  always  be  able  to  make  a  landing  through  breakers,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  less  precarious  method  of 
effecting  communication  between  the  shore  and  a  vessel  in  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  best  plan  for  this  purpose,  we  owe  to  the  bene- 
volence of  Captain  Manby.  In  the  yea^lSOd,  that  gentleman 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  barracks  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth, and  in  this  situation  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  of 
shipwrecks,  till  he,  like  others,  began  to  consider  these  cala- 
niities  as  equally  irremediable  and  dreadful.  But,  on  the  18th 
of  February  1807,  he  was  a  spectator  of  the  loss  of  the  gun- 
brig  the  Snipe,  and  saw  67  persons  perish  within  60  yards 
of  tne  Yarmouth  beach,  after  remaining  five  or  six  hours  with- 
out a  possibility  of  receiving  assistance.  This  distressing  scene, 
find  the  other  *  disasters  of  that  terrible  gale  (after  which  147 

*  Amongst  others,  the  Hunter  cutter  was  lost  the  same  day  off 
Hasborough,  within  150  yards  from  the  Cliff.  {Report ,  1810.)  In 
Mr  Wheatley's  letter  to  Captain  Manby,  another  sad  catastrophe  of 
this  day  is  U|us  described  by  John  Fowler,  Esq.  a  magistrate  of 
Suffolk. 

*  Before  I  conclude,  I  will  relate  what  I  was  an  eyewitness  of 
^  last  year.  The  same  morning  the  Snipe  gun-brig  was  on  shore,  a 
'  large  coal-laden  brig  came  on  shore  on  the  Gunten  Beach,  a  little 
f  to  the  north  of  the  Ness  Point,  and  where  it  is  rather  steep,  in  con- 
f  §e^i;encp  of  wl^ch,  ^he  grai;(n(}e4  very  near  the  shore,  sp  tliat  the 
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dead  bodies 'were  picked  up  on  a  line  of  coast  of  not  more  tfiait 
30  miles),  made  a  strong  impression  on  Captain  Manby's  mind, 
and  set  him  upon  endeavouring  to  contrive  some  means  of  af- 
fording relief  on  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  catastrophe.  He 
at  first  thought  of  throwing  a  line  to  a  stranded  vessel  from  a 
kind  of  balista,  but  he  found  that  such  a  machine  would  be 
too  unwieldy.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance* might  answer  his  purpose;  and  a  successful  experi- 

same  sea  that  struck  her  broke  on  the  beach  ;  and  so  very  heavy 
was  the  surf,  that  it  broke  over  her  as  high  as  her  leading-blocks/ 
the  brig  lying  broadside  on  the  beach.     Being  in  this  dreadful  situ* 
ation,  her  people  were  all  obliged  to  take  to  the  rigging  for  safety, 
the  deck  being,  by  the  fury  of  the  sea,  cleared  of  every  thing; 
nor  was  it  in  our  power,  although  so  near  them,  to  give  any  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  men  (nine  of  whom  were  in  the  main  rigging,  and 
two  in  the  fore-top),  bat  we  were  obh'ged  to  be  silent  spectators  of 
the  dreadful  scene.     Now,  if  we  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
been  provided  with  your  excellent  apparatus,  I  am  confident  that» 
before  the  end  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  we  should  have  been 
able  to  have  saved  with  ease  every  soul  on  board ;  but  we  were  not 
so  fortunate:  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  all  but  one  man' 
were  lost  to  their  friends  and  country  for  ever ;  for  the  brig,  after 
lying  some  time  in  this  situation,  parted  at  the  bins,  her  upper 
works,  masts  and  men,  all  falling  together  with  a  most  tremendous 
crash  to  sea  board,  and  in  a  moment  were  the  nine  poor  men  in  the 
lee  main  shrouds  lost  for  ever  to  our  view.   The  two  men  in  the  fore- 
top  were  in  a  better  situation ;  for  when  the  masts,  &c.  fell,  the 
wind  being  at  N.  (parallel  to  the  shore)  canted  them  round,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  mast  heads  swung  on  the  beach,  when  one  of  the 
men  getting  from  the  top  of  the  mast  head  was  saved,  the  other 
getting  down  into  the  fore  chains,  jumped  off  to  clear  the  wreck  by 
swimming,  and  was  lost,  the  sea  being  too  heavy  for  him.     Such  is  , 
the  dreadful  tale  which  might  (had  we  been  provided)  have  ended 
differently.    John  Fowler.  *     (Report^  ISlOf  p.  S,) 
*  In  the  year  1792,  Lieutenant  Bell  of  the  Artillery  had  laid  be- 
fore the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  ^  a  plan  for  throw- 
^  ing  a  rope  on  shore  by  means  of  a  shell  from  a  mortar  on  board 
*  the  vessel  in  distress, '  and  had  received  50  guineas  on  his  experi-; 
meats  at  Woolwich,  (see  the  lOth  and  25th  vols,  of  the  Trans,  Soc. 
Arts,)     Some  of  Lieutenant  Bell's  friends  considered  his  invention 
entitled  to  a  Parliamentary  reward ;  nor  can  it  be  desired  to  preclude 
any  mark  of  national  approbation  for  a  suggestion  which,  had  it 
been  prosecuted  and  improved  upon,  might  have  been  of  important 
service :    but  Lieutenant  Bell's  plan  appears  never  to  have  been 
brought  into  practice,  nor  indeed  would  it  generally  be  practicable 
to  use  a  mortar  from  a  wreck  as  he  proposed.    The  same  may-  be 
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ment  whiph  he  had  made  about  the  year  1783,  when  he  threw 
a  line  f^om  a  small  mortar  over  the  church  pf  Doi^nham,  ii^ 
Korfoll^  convmced  him  that  the  scheme  was  p^racticable.  Hq 
therefore  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance  the  use  of  a 
smdl  mprtar,  and  made  numberless  experiments  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  objectr  The  gr^nd  difficulty  lay  in  connecting 
the  shot  securely  with  the  rc^e.  Chains  of  every  form  brol^e  on 
the  discharge ;  but  at  length  stout  strips  of  raw  hide,  platted 
closely,  were  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  Repeated  trials 
during  high  gales,  in  rain,  hail^  and  snow,  gave  Captain  Manby 
confidence  in  his  iQyention^  and  he  was  now  prepared  to  giv^ 
proof  of  its  utility. 

An  ppportunity  sopn  occ|irred.  On  the  I2th  of  February 
1808^  ^t  day  break,  a  brig  appe^re4  in  the  vitn^ost  danger,  at 
least  150  yards  ^om  the  beai;n.  The  crew  had  lashed  them-* 
selves  in  the  rigging;  it  was  blowing  a  hard  gale  fpom  the 
N.  E.,  and  the  waves  were  breaking  ov^r  them.  Many  vain 
attempts  had  been  made  to  get  off  a  boat  to  their  assistance, 
when  Captain  Manby  brought  down  his  mortar,  and  presently 
threw  a  Ime  over  the  vessel :  by  this  line  a  boat  was  hauled  oftj 
and  the  crew,  consisting  of  seven  men,  brought  in  safety  to  the 
land.  The  brig  was  the  Elizabeth  of  Plymouth.  The  master, 
J.  Fronting,  said  afterwards,  that,  benumbed  by  cold,  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  he  and  his  men  had  been  ready  to  sink  un- 
der their  apparently  inevitable  fate;  bijt  that  when  the  rop^, 
was  unexpectedly  thrown  on  board,  they  felt  as  if  ^  new  life 
had  been  given  tnem,  and  inst^tly  oecame  collected,  an^  ^^'^. 
to  exert  themselves  fpi:  their  oiyri  presepration.  {Report  on^ 
Captain  Manhj/^  Petitjon^  ^810.  Trans.  Soc.  Arts^  vol.  xxvi.) 

During  the  fblloiving  winter.  Captain  Manby  had  the  satisT 
fiction  pf  rescuii^g  the  crews  of  several  vessels;  and  in  1810 
Mr  Curwen  b|:ought  the  subject  of  hjs  ^eryices  before  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  he  was  employed  to  survey,  *  and  to  report  the  dan- 
gerous points  of  the  {^astern  coast,  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Firth 
of  Fortii.  He  also  surveyed  part  of  the  coast  of  Hampshire* 
In  1814,  the  House  of  Commons  took  his  plan  into  hirtheir 
consideration,  and  sent  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  pray- 
ing that  it  might  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 

said  Qf  th(B  suggestipp  pf  General  Henniker/  Dr  Cafey,  apd  others. 
Captain  Man|^y  informed  the  Conunittee  that  he  hafl  never  heard  ot 
these  inventiops  till  ))e  h^d  completed  his  own.  (Min.  of  Ev.  1823^ 
p.  10.) 

*  The  result  of  this  purvey  is  printed  ip  |hc  Papers  renting  tQ 
paptain  Manby's  plan,  ISlSr 
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Xiext  yearj  it  appears  that  a  nupiber  of  mortars  were  stationed 
along  the  coasts  of  England.  In  the  *  Papers  *  of  1816,  we 
find  a  list  of  59  stations  to  which  the  apparatus  had  been  sent 
or  ordered ;  but  the  list  of  ijaortars  actually  provided,  given  by 
Captain  Manby  to  the  late  Committee,  amounts,  we  observe, 
only  to  45.  without  pretending  to  offer  an  (pinion  as  to  the 
i^umber  of  mortars  that  might  Be  placed  with  advantage  along 
the  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  it  maybe  observed  that,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  Committee  pn  the  Report  1814,  Cap^ 
tain  Manby  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  about  170  or  180  would 
t)e  requireg ;  and  Mr  \Vheatley,  in  th«  letter  to  Captain  Man- 
by (part  of  which  we  have  quoted),  expresses  his  wish  that 
piortars  might  be  stationed  at  distances  of  not  more  than  five 
miles  firom  ea^h  other.  In  a  violent  storm,  wrecks  are  often 
scattered  thickly  along  the  coast;  and  if  mortars  are  not  placed 
within  moderate  intervals,  one  crew  may  be  lost  whilst  the  ap- 
paratus is  eng^ed  in  saving  another.  Such  a  circumstance 
once  happened  with  regard  to  the  Mundesley  mortar  which  was 
brought  to  Trimingham,  three  miles  off,  to  save  the  crew  of  a 
^malf  vessel;  and,  before  it  could  rejtum,  a  larger  ship,  a  trans- 
port, struck  an4  )vent  to  pieces  at  Mundesley,  and  all  hands 
perished. 

Captain  Manb/s  estimate  of  the  expense  of  fiimishiqg  the 
number  of  mortars  he  proposes,  is  4000/.,  and  about  2007.  per 
annum  for  keeping  them  in  repair.  Probably  the  annual  ex-r 
pense  might  be  greater;  but  should  it  appear  that  a  larger 
number  ot  mortars  than  Captain  Manby  has  mentioned,  might 
be  desirable,  it  is  hoped  that  the  expense  would  not  prevent 
the  establishment  being  formed  on  a  scale  calculated  to  effect 
4dl  the  good  that  is  possible.  Whether  it  be  the  mte^tion  of 
Oovemment  to  estaplish  mortars  at  the  stations  of  the  preven- 
tive servipe  only,  is  not  stated;  but  should  this  be  the  case, 
it  may  be  feared  that  many  dangerous  points  will  be  left  unpro- 
vided. It  would  be  most  desirable  that  tl^e  inhabitants  of  any 
parts  of  the  coast  where  shipwrecks  haye  been  known  to  occur, 
should  represent  the  circiunstances,  and  ^pply  for  mortars  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  who,  it  is  said,  will  now  have  the  direc- 
tion of  the  system.  It  would  even  be  desirable  that  individuals 
should  provide  mortars,  on  the  phanpe  of  their  being  called  into 
service*  The  inhabitants  of  th^  coasts  of  England  have  never 
shown  themselves  reluctant  to  assist  their  fishermen  and  sailors. 
When  fifteen  fishermen  of  Cromer  and  its  vicinity  were  lost  in 
the  storm  of  the  l3th  of  October  1822,  a  subscription  of  nearly 
60QL  was  raised  in  a  very  short  time,  for  the  relief  of  their  families. 
With  how  much  greater  alacrity,  may  we  believey  would  persons 
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contrtbtite  to  the  establishment  of  a  plan  which  should  sjrstema- 
tically  save  the  lives  of  seamen,  and  prevent  such  scenes  of  dis- 
tress and  desolation  I  The  sum  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  is 
the  price  of  an  apparatus,  and  it  is  a  price  which  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  individual  benevolence  will  be  prompt  to  pay  for  the 
hope,  and  which  will  be  richly  recompensed  by  the  satisfaction, 
of  saving  even  one  crew  from  destruction.  We  may  be  quite 
confident,  therefore,  that  private  charity  will  do  something,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  do  all 
the  rest. 

The  late  select  Committee,  in  the  Report  before  us,  refer  to 
the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  Captain  Manby's  system  anti- 
cipated in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1810,  and  declare 
their  conviction  that  these  anticipations  have  been  fully  verified 
by  the  number  bf  lives  saved  since  that  period.     *  The  number 

*  of  lives  stated  to  have  been  saved,  before  the  first  Committee, 

*  was  33 ;  and  before  the  second  Committee,  67 ;  it  is  now  in 

*  evidence  before  your  Committee,  that  139  lives  have  been 

*  saved  within  the  last  eight  years.  There  appear  but  two  in- 
^  stances  of  successful  application  of  the  apparatus  on  the  whole 
^  western  coast,  so  that  out  of  229  persons  whose  lives  have 

*  been  saved,  220  have  been  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 

*  folk. ' 

The  Committee  then  allude  to  the  Mortars  established  in 
compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
18 1 4*,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  preventive  service, 
and  add,  that  it  is  in  evidence  before  them,  ^  that  through  igno- 
ranee  in  some  instances,  and  most  culpable  remissness  in  others,' 
the  full  success  which  might  have  attended  the  system  has  been 
defeated.    They  suggest  *  the  propriety  of  having  periodical  ex- 

*  aminalions  of  the  state  of  the  Mortars  and  the  condition  of 

*  the  Stores,  and  conceive  it  desirable  that  attention  should  be 

*  paid  to  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  Mor- 

*  tars,  not  only  in  the  proper  means  of  throwing  the  lines,  but 
<  also  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  after  the  communication 

*  with  the  vessel  is  effected,  for  removing  the  crews. '  They  re- 
commend besides,  that  the  House  shoula  offer  a  bounty  for  each 
life  saved ;  and  suggest  that  directions,  instructing  crews  of  ship- 
wrecked vessels  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  af- 
forded, should  be  given  out  at  the  several  customhouses,  and 
also  translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  distributed  by  the 
consuls  abroad,  among  vessels  trading  to  Britain.  They  notice 
the  highly  meritorious  services  of  Mr  Wheatley,  and  recom- 
mend that  a  mortar  and  the  necessary  apparatus  be  placed  un- 
der his  care  at  Mundesley.  They  also  unanimously  recommend 
jhat  a  further  grant  of  2000/.  be  given  to  Captain  Manby,  *  for 
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^  his  zeidous  and  unremitting  exertions  in  promoting  and  per- 
^  fecting  his  plan ;'  and  conclude  by  suggesting  the  desirableness 
of  placing  the  apparatus  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Board  ofAdmiralty. 

In  all  these  wishes  we  heartily  concur.  We  deem  the  mea- 
sure last  recommended  of  essential  importance^  and  especially  ' 
Jikely  to  promote  the  general  efficiency  of  the  system.  It  does 
jiot  appear  that  the  officers,  under  whose  charge  the  mortars 
have  been  placed,  have  been  hitherto  required  to  make  any  re- 
gular returns  of  their  condition,  nor  of  the  services  performed ; 
and  though  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which  some  of  these 
gentlemen  /Lieutenant  Matthews  of  Winterton,  Lieutenant 
Woodger  of  Yarmouth,  Lieutenant  Culraer  of  Sidmouth,  and 
others),  have  used  them,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  we  fear 
that,  in  some  instances,  great  remissness  has  prevailed  as  to  this 
part  of  their  duty.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a  more  regular  sys- 
tem of  inspection. 

A  short  account  of  Captain  Manby's  plan,  as  detailed  in  the 

Eapers  of  1816,  and  in  his  *  Lecture,*  *  may  now  be  given,  and 
is  directions  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  facts,  chiefly  taken 
from  the  Parliamentary  papers. 

Captain  Manby  first  speaks  of  the  mortar,  and  recommends 
that  it  should  be  as  light  as  is  compatible  with  the  service  to  be 
performed ;  he  says  that  *  an  iron  mortar'  (brass,  though  more 
expensive,  would  be  in  less  danger  of  bursting),  •  cast  on  its 
bed,  weighing,  with  its  bed,  2J  cwt.  (which  may  be  removed 
from  place  to  place  by  two  men,  on  a  hand-barrow,  with  ease), 
will  project  a  24  lib.  shot,  with  an  inch-and«half  rope  attach- 
ed to  it,  250  f  yards,  or  a  deep  sea  line  320  yards,  against  the 
utmost  power  of  the  wind.' — {Pap,  1816,  p.  23).  On  parts  of 
he  coast  where  it  is  particularly  uncertain  at  what  point  vessels 
may  come  ashore,  it  might  be  useful  to  have  a  very  small  mor- 
tar also  at  the  station,  which  could  be  carried  from  place  to 
place  with  great  expedition ;  for  in  many  instances,  if  a  mere 
cord  can  be  sent  to  a  vessel,  a  rope  may  thereby  be  hauled  on 
board.  The  Lecture  (p.  20)  records  an  experiment  made  at 
Woolwich,  where  a  horseman,  with  a  portable  howitzer,  *  tra- 

*  veiled  a  mile  and  a  third :  the  howitzer  was  dismounted,  and 

*  the  line  projected  153  yards— all  in  six  minutes.' 


*  Captain  Manby's  *  Lecture  on  the  Preiservation  of  Persons  in 
the  Hour  of  Shipwreck. '  London,  printed  for  J.  Asperne,  Corn- 
lull. 

f  The  rope  will  not  go  so  far  on  a  second  discharge  when  wet, 
and  perhaps  clogged  witti  sand.— ^iV^in.  ofEv.  1823,  p*  20. 
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Small  mortars  should  also  be  provided,  to  be  placed  in 
the  bows  of  the  boats  which  go  out  to  the  assistance  of 
vessels  stranded  on  a  bar,  or  on  a  bank  at  a  distance  from 
land,  as  they  often  get  near  the  wreck,  and  yet  from  the 
.eddying  of  the  waves,  and  the  broken  water  giving  no  re- 
sistance to  the  blade  of  the  oar,  are  unable  to  /puli  up  to  it. 

<  This  circumstance  occurred  twice  in  one  day  at  Blakeney 

<  in  Norfolji,  when  the  boats  could  not,  by  every  exertion  of 

<  the  people  on  board,  for  several  hours,  get  nearer  than  within 
^  twenty  yards  of  the  vessels,  and  remamed  spectators  of  the 
.*  melancnoly  catastrophe  of  every  soul  on  board  the  wrecks 
^  perishing,  unable  to  afford  the  smallest  assistance. '  {Lecture^ 
p.  56.)    The  following  is  another  melancholy  instance  of  a  loss 
which  might  have  been  prevented,  had  such  an  apparatus  been 
at  hand.     One  stormy  day  in  November  1819,  the  inhabitants 
of  Pakefield,  a  village  near  Lowesto£^  perceived  about  noon,  ^ 
Shields  collier  stranded  on  the  home  sands.     The  ship  had 
stuck  fast,  and  lay  on  its  side.     Seven  or  eight  men  were  seen 
clinging  to  the  part  which  remained  above  water,  the  waves 
breaking  over  them.    It  was  a  dismal  day,  blowing  and  raining 
hard.    The  Pakefield  people  had  no  boat  that  could  live  in 
such  a  sea,  and  they  could  do  nothing  for  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  men.    At  length  they  observed  a  yawl  from  Lowestoff 
^which   had   saved  many   crews  before)  making  towards  the 
wreck.     Tbey  watched  her  progress  with  intense  interest,  and 
several  times  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  vessel. 
The  yawl  did  indeed  get  within  speaking  distance,  and  her 
prew  made  every  possible  effort,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to 
3ave  the  unhappy  sufferers ;  but  they  could  not  pull  up  to  them, 
and  they  had  no  means  of  communication.     Thus,  after  rowing 
round  them  for  hours,  hearing  their  entreaties  to  save  them, 
and  increasing  their  agony  by  disappointment,  when  evening 
came  on  they  were  obliged  to  return,  and  leaye  them  to  their 
fate  !     The  cries  of  the  poor  wretches,  on  seeing  the  yawl  re- 
turn, were  dreadful ;  and  they  were  heard  through  the  storm, 
pn  the  road  from  Pakefield  to  Lowestoff,  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night.     In  the  morning,  no  remains  of  the  wreck  were  to  be 
se^n.     Jt  is  believed  that  the  crew  consisted  of  eleven  persons, 
who,  in  all  probability,  might  have  been  saved  from  this  linger- 
ing and  horrible  death,  had  the  yawl  carried  out  a  mortar. 

Where  the  mortar  is  used,  it  should  be  pointed  *  to  wind- 

*  '  In  the  case  of  a  strong  side-wind,  the  lower  the  elevation 
f  (about  the  angle  of  15  degrees)  at  which  the  mortar  is  fixed,  the 
^  \t^  power  the  wind  will  h^ve  ov^r  the  rope,  and  the  mpre  certaia 
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ward  of  the  yessel,  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  wfaid,  that  the  bight  or  slack  of  the  rope  may  (idl  over  the 
rigging  :  it  is  only  when  the  wind  blows  full  on  the  shore,  that 
the  mortar  must  be  pointed  over  the  vessel,  and  always  at  a 
sufficient  elevation,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mischief  by  the 
shot  striking  the  wreck. 

.  The  shots  used  by  Captain  Manby  are  of  two  kinds,  a  simple 
round  shot,  with  a  neck  and  eye  for  the  insertion  of  the  thong 
of  platted  hide,  or  a  shot  furnished  with  barbs  and  counter* 
barbs,  which  may,  on  the  line  being  drawn  in,  catch  hold  of 
the  rigging,  and  thus  enable  the  persons  on  shore  to  send  out  a 
boat,  even  should  the  crew  have  no  power  to  give  any  assist- 
ance. Several  instances  of  the  utility  of  this  contrivance  are 
given  in  the  Lecture,  p.  2S :  to  these  we  may  add  that  of  the 
Plough  of  Copenhagen,  <  saved  bv  throwing  the  barbed  shot 
*  across  the  vessel,  which  enabled  the  people  to  haul  off  the 
«  life  boat.  *     (ifcfin.  of  Ev.  182S,  p.  17.) 

To  obtain  a  momentary  view  of  a  vessel  ia  a  dark  night, 
Captain  Manby  proposes  to  throw  up  balls  filled  with  stars 
which  should  explode  at  a  certain  height,  and  also  suggests  the 
use  of  shells  filled  with  a  burning  composition,  which  may  en<* 
able  the  crew  to  discern  the  flight  of  the  rope.  {Pap.  1816,  p. 
33,  34,  Lecture  ei65.) 

The  ropes  for  this  service  should  ^  possess  pliancy,  strength, 
and  durability ;'  *  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  and  the  other  stores 
should  be  frequently  examined,  and  ascertained  to  be  fit  for  ser- 
vice, since  the  most  cruel  failures  may  result  from  the  want  of  this 
care.  Thus,  the  Bird  of  North  Shields  appears  to  have  been 
lost  at  Mundesley,  31st  of  March  1822,  solely  in  consequence 
of  such  neglect.  The  vessel  took  the  ground  at  6  a.  m.,  within 
250  yards  of  the  Cliff,  and  the  mortar  was  fired  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officer  on  the  preventive  service.     ^  Four  discharges 

<  took  place  without  effect.   The  first  fell  short  of  the  vessel,  the 

<  it  will  be  to  fall  on  the  weathermost  part  of  the  rigging. '  (Papers^ 
1816,  p.  27.) 

*  To  prevent  mildew  and  rot,  Captain  Manby  advises  the  disuse 
of  vegetable  mucilage  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  and  recommends 
their  immersion  in  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
alum.     (Papersy  1816,  p.  23.) 

A  common  tan  of  oak  bark,  in  which  fishermen  soak  their  nets, 
may  answer  the  purpose.  When  a  gale  of  wind  comes  on,  the  per- 
son who  has  charge  of  the  apparatus  ought  to  lay  the  leathern  straps 
in  water,  to  supple  them,  and  prevent  their  breaking  when  used. 
{Min.  of  Ev.  1823,  p.  18.)  2 
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^  three  others*  failed  by  the  breaking  of  the  lines  or  the  leather 

*  which  attaches  them  to  the  shot ;  after  which  no  farther  iefibrt 

*  could  be  made,  for  want  of  ammunition.  One  pound  of  powdet 
^  was  procured,  after  much  loss  of  time,  from  a  small  shop  in  thcf 

*  parish ;  but  it  was  then  too  late^  as  the  vessel  went  to  pieces^ 
^  and  drowned  the  whole  crew,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  at 

*  7  a.  m.i  having  remained  a  whole  hour/    {Min»  qfEo^  1823, 
p.  18.) 

As  much  nicety  was  required  in  laying  out  the  rope  in  fakes, 
EO  that  it  might  not  get  entangled  in  its  flight,  Captain  Manby 
contrived  a  basket  in  which  it  could  be  kept  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  Mr  Hayes,  of  Saxthorpe,  near  Aylesham,  has  also 
invented  a  reel  *  for  this  purpose,  which  is  recommended  by 
Mr  Wheatley.  For  the  rest  of  thp  apparatus,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  no  means  of  giving  certainty  to  its  effect  has 
been  omitted  by  Captain  Manby,  and,  when  fairly  used,  it  does 
appear  that  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  its  failure ;  but  its 
success  entirely^  depends  on  its  being  kept  ready  for  immediate 
service,,  a^d  on  the  promptitude  and  steadiness  of  the  persons 
employed  in  using  it,  who  should  often  be  practised  in  theoper<» 
ations  required. 

When  the  rope  has  been  made  fast  to  the  vessel,  the  best  me* 
thod  of  brindng  the  persons  on  shore  is,  of  course,  by  means  of 
a  boat,  f  and  by  the  help  of  the  line  it  will  be  found  practi- 
cable, in  most  seas,  to  keep  its  head  to  the  wind  and  waves,  and 
thus  to  prevent  its  upsetting.  Captain  Manby  also  suggests  a 
plan  for  giving  to  all  boats  the  principle  of  the  life-boat,  by 
placing  an  empty  oil  cask  between  each  thwart  upright,  and 
securing  it  by  two  pins  on  each  side.  Should  a  boat  thus  fitted 
fill,  the  water  may  be  let  out  at  the  plug-hole.-r-(i^ap^r5,  1810, 
pp.  34,  35).  Should  no  boat  be  near,  or  the  vessel  in  momen^^ 
tary  danger  of  going  to  pieces,  the  crew  may  easily  be  landed 
upon  the  rope  frooi  a  distance  of  300  yards  or  more,  on  the 

*  This  is  a  conical  reel,  on  which  the  rope  may  be  wound  with  ac- 
curacy in  the  dark.  When  the  rope  has  been  reeled  on,  the  machine 
is  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  the  rope  files  o^  without  im- 
pediment ;  and  three  or  four  lines  may  be  wound  on  the  same  reel, 
separated  by  splints.  Mr  Wheatley  recommends  having  two  reels  to 
each  mortar.     (Afm.  of  Ev.  1823,  p.  21.) 

f  On  coasts  where  the  shoals  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  mortar, 
Captain  Manby  recommends  laying  down  anchors  with  a  slack  rope 
and  buoy,  that  a  line  may  be  cast  over  it,  with  a  barbed  shot;  and,  be- 
ing thus  drawn  in^  and  made  fast,  may  serve  to  guide  the  boat 
through  the  breakers. 
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plan  adopted  by  Mr  Wheatlev.  *— (AfiVi.  ofEv,  1825,  p.  20); 
and  described  in  the  following  letter  of  Lieutenant  C.  Woodger 
to  Captain  Manby^  an  extract  of  which  is  given  in  the  Papers; 
1816,  p.  29,  and  the  whole  may  be  found  in  Captain  Manby*d^ 
*  Appeal  to  the  Society  of  Arts, '  p.  37. 

*  Signal  Station^  Yarmouth^  March  12/^,  1814?. 
'  SiRy — I  here  send  you  a  statement  of  the  happy  success  of  thq* 
means  that  you  have  brought  to  such  perfection  in  saving  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  On  the  20th  of  January  last,  at  about  half  pas^ 
six,  a.  m.,  I  was  informed  that  a  vessel  was  on  shore  at  South 
Ham,  in  Gorton  Bay,  which  place  I  immediately  proceeded  to^ 
with  the  mortar  under  my  charge,  about  three  miles  from  my  sta- 
tion, it  then  blowing  very  hard  from  N.  N.  E.,  dead  on  the  shore, 
with  drifting  snow.  At  the  time  I  got  to  the  place  it  was  nea^ 
high  water,  and  the  sea  was  breaking  some  height  up  the  cliflV 
which  made  it  impossible  for  any  boat  to  render  the  distressed 
vessel  any  assistance.  At  (his  time  her  main  and  mizen  masts 
were  gone,  and  her  boats  and  spars  were  all  washed  off  her  decks^ 
and  her  rudder  unshipped,  and  in  her  rising  and  falling,  the  head 
of  the  rudder  was  ripping  her  stern  and  decks  up  all  to  pieces  ^ 
and  the  sea  was  breaking  violently  quite  over  the  vessel,  and  there 
was  every  appearance  of  her  soon  going  to  pieces.  If  she  had 
parted,  there  were  not  the  least  hopes  of  the  crew  being  saved ; 
but  by  the  means  I  made  use  of  I  had  the  satisfaction,-  on  firing 
the  second  shot  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  of  throwing  a  line  over 
—  i 

♦  If  tlie  danger  is  very  imminent,  the  crew  must  reeve  the  line 
through  a  tail  or  snatch-block ;  and,  having  hauled  on  board  line 
enough  to  reach  the  shore  again,  must  send  the  end  back  by  a  bow 
line  knot.  The  men  may  then,  one  after  another,  get  into  a  knot  made 
on  the  bight  of  the  leemost  line,  and  thus  be  hauled  ashore.  They 
must  take  care  that  the  knot  is  fixed  on  the  chest,  that  they  may  noir 
be  drowned  in  passing  through  the  water.  If  the  masts  are  in  no- 
danger  of  giving  way,  tliey  should  reeve  the  line  through  a  tail  block 
in  the  tops,  and  fasten,  just  above  it,  a  three-inch  rope,  which  may 
be  kept  taught  by  the  men  on  shore  moving  with  the  motion  of  the 
vessel.  Along  this  stout  rope  runs  a  top  block,  to  the  lower  part  of 
which  the  small  line  should  be  made  fast,  thus  acting  as  a  traveller.. 
The  top  block  should  be  furnished  with  a  hook  and  strap,,  through 
which  a  man  may  place  his  leg,  and  another  may  sit  on  his  knee,  and 
they  may  thus  be  brought  on  shore  without  going  into  the  water  i 
and  in  the  ;same  way  persons  may  be  brought  to  the  top  of  a  cliff; 
only,  in  this  case,  the  snatch-block,  with  the  travelling  line,  must  be 
on  the  land.  The  men  must  not  put  their  hands  on  the  large  rope 
before  the  block,  or  they  will  get  pinched.  Those  who  work  the 
ropes  should  stand  several  yards  asunder,  and  take  care  that  the  lines 
do  not  cross  each  other.— -(Sc^Afr  Wlieatleys  Evidence^  Report^  ld23.) 
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the  vessel  (I  suppose  the  vessel  was  full  230  yards  from  the  cliff), 
to  which  line,  on  signs  being  made  to  the  people  to  haul  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  on  board  for  the  bight  to  return  to  the  shore^  they 
then  made  a  hawser  fast  that  was  fortunately  lying  abaf^.  As 
soon  as  the  people  on  the  cliff  had  hauled  the  said  hawser  on 
shore,  and  taught  from  the  vessel,  I  cut  a  piece  of  the  hawser  off, 
and  made  a  grummet  on  the  hawser  with  it,  sufficiently  large  for 
aonan  to  sit  in,  to  which  I  made  the  bight  of  the  line  fast.  On 
waving  to  the  people  on  board,  they  hauled  the  grummet  along  tho 
hawser  to,  the  vessel,  and  one  man  got  into  it  at  a  time,  and  was 
hauled  on  shore  hanging  on  the  hawser,  and  the  grummet  was 
hauled  to  the  vessel  again  ;  by  which  method  the  whole  crew,  con* 
sisting  of  five  men  and  two  boys,  were  saved.  And  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  mortar  is  the  only  means  that  can  give  immediate 
relief  to  shipwrecked  mariners.    Charles  Woodoer,  Lieut,  R.  N»' 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getUng  the  men  on  shore  when  «ommunication  with  a  wreck 
has  once  been  effected,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  a  set  of 
instructions,  directing  the  crews  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance  afforded,  may  soon  be  published,  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee.  The  following  letter  will 
show  how  much  they  are  wanted. 

*  Winterton,  %d  February,  1823. 
'  Sir, — Agreeably  to  the  wish  you  expressed  when  you  did  me 
the  honour  of  calling,  I  relate  the  circumstance  of  saving  the  crew 
of  the  Supply  of  Sunderland.  The  second  shot  went  over  her 
main  top-gallant  stay;  a  man  immediately  went  aloft,  but  not 
having  sufficient  strength  ,to  haul  the  shot  up  to  hhn,  he  cut  the 
line,  made  the  end  fast  round  his  middle,  and  jumped  over  board. 
As  soon  as  we  had  got  him  on  shore,  we  fired  again,  and  threw 
the  line  across  her  jib  stay,  which  they  succeeded  m  getting.  I 
then  sent  them  a  tail-block  with  a  two- inch  rope  in  it,  and  got  the 
end  of  the  three-inch  rope  alongside ;  but  finding  they  could  not 
get  it  on  board,  and  being  fearful  of  delay,  I  directed  it  to  be  haul- 
ed on  shore  again,  and  making  a  bow-line  knot  on  the  whip,  slung 
one  of  my  own  crew  to  show  them  how  to  act,  by  which  means 
they  were  saved.  The  want  of  knowledge  they  displayed  when  they 
received  the  line,  proves  how  necessary  it  is  that  merchant  vessels 
should  be  supplied  with  instructions  how  to  proceed  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck ;  for  when  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  three-inch  rope,  they  re- 
plied, that  had  thby  got  it  on  board,  they  should  not  have  known 
what  to  have  done  with  it. — I  am,  &c. 

*  To  Captain  Manby,  R.  B.  Matthews,  R.  N.  * 

In  the  same  way,  Lieutenant  Woodger  brought  the  crew  oS 
the  brig  Leipsic,  wrecked  on  Yarmouth  Bar,  7th  of  December, 
1815,  safely  to  the  Pier,  having  sent  them  directions  on  a  tally* 
{Min.  of  Ev.  1823,  p.  26.) 
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Another  recommendation  of  the  Cbmmlttee  Is,  that  a  boim-l 
ty  be  given  for  each  persixi  saved.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary,* 
tnat,  while  15/^  is  ^ven  on  the  apprehension  of  a  smuggler,, 
and  5/.  on  the  capture  of  a  prisoner,  no  reward  shomd  be 
held  out  for  the  rescue  of  a  British  Sailor.  Captain  Maiiby 
proposes  that  5L  should  be  given  for  every  life  saved  in  caset 
of  difficulty  (Jfin.  ofEv.  182S,  p.  14,);  which  sum  Mr  Wheatl^ 
would  limit  to  those  saved  by  means  of -a  boat,  and  proposes  3/. 
for  each  man  saved  by  the  apparatus  alone.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  that' private  subscriptions  will  also  be  raised  for  reward^ 
ing  instances  of  peculiar  heroism.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  lives  have  been  lost,  from  the  want  of  encourag^nent 
to  exertion.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  we  should  not  hold 
forth  sordid  motives  for  the  performance  of  acts  of  mercy  and  of 
duty.  We  answer,  that  we  must  take  men  as  they  are ;  that  in 
these  cases  our  instruments  are  rough  ones ;  and  that,  though: 
we  have  found  amongst  our  fishermen  noble  instimces  of  disin- 
terested self-exposure  for  the  rescue  of  Others,  it  is  not  the: 
class  in  which  we  must  look  for  acute  sensibility  to  the  misery, 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  Some  of  them  too  may  have  been: 
accustomed  not  to  deprecate  the  chance  of  plunder  from  a 
wrecL  Besides,  if  we  would  inspirit  our  pec^le,  we  must  show 
them  that  we  are  ourselves  in  earnest.  It  will  not  do  to  ex- 
claim against  the  selfish  hard-heartedness  of  a  sailor  who  hesi- 
t^es  to  expose  himself  to  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  to  hazard 
his  life  for  the  preservation  of  others,  when,  for  the  very  same 
object,  we  refiise  to  make  the  smallest  sacrifices  of  our  moneys 
or  of  our  personal  convenience.  A  fund  should  also  be  pro- 
vided for  the  assistance  of  the  rescued,  and  encouragement 
given  to  the  people  of  the  coast  to  bring  early  notice  of  a  ves- 
sel in  distress. 

A  regular  establishment  *  of  watchers  along  the  coast  would: 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  early  information ;  and 
it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  plan  did  not  exist  on  the 
Norfolk  coast  at  the  time  of  the  melancholy  loss  of  the  Ranger* 
cutter,  last  October.     In  stormy  weather,  might  not  Life-boats^: 


*  There  is  an  excellent  institution  for  the  relief  of  vessels  in  dis-- 
tress  at  Bamborough  Castle,  founded  by  Lord  Crew,  formerly  Bi-^ 
shop  of  Durham,     Amongst  other  provisions,  *  in  a  storm,  two  men* 

*  on  horseback  are  sent  out  to  patrol  along  the  coast  from  sun- set  to; 

*  sun-rise,  that,  in  case  of  an  accident,  one  may  remain  by  the  shipy 

*  and  the  other  return  to  alarm  the  Castle.  *'^(New  Seaman's  Guide 
and  Coaster's  Companion^  p.  132.) 
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fyuAAed  with  Mortars,  be  sent  to  plv  round  the  ^^ocks  and 
sboals,  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  without  unneoessarUy  ven- 
turing among  the  breakers  ?  Some  such  plan  seems  desirable  for 
the  i^ambles  rocks  off  Portland,  where  many  vessels  appear 
to  have  been  wrecked.  From  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
fiarl  of  Abergavenny  East-Indiaman,  written  bv  G.  A.  Bur* 
goyne,  Esq.  one  of  the  few  survivors,  it  appears  that  many 
m^t  have  been  saved,  had  the  catastrophe  been  known  in 
\(^ymouth  some  hours  sooner  than  it  was.  But  it  is  hoped^ 
dmt  gentlemen  residing  near  the  coast  may  now  be  induced  to 
turn  their  attention  towards  providing  agamst  the  peculiar  dan- 
gers of  their  shores,  and  to  employ  their  ingenuity  in  overcoming 
focal  obstructions.  Enough  has  been  effected  to  prove  the  benefit 
cf  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  much  might  yet  be  done  for  the 
security  of  our  shipping.  Must  Portland  and  its  race  ever  re^ 
main  a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  to  the  fleets  of  Britain  ?  It  is  said 
that  a  winter  seldom  passes  without  whole  crews  being  lost  in 
the  West  Bay,  which  is  a  particularly  dangerous  part  of  the 
Portland  coast  The  Chesil  Beach,  which  bounds  this  bay,  is  a 
remarkable  bank  of  pebbles,  on  which,  in  gales  from  S.  to  N.  W., 
the  sea  breaks  with  tremendous  furv,  accompanied  with  an  under*^ 
tow  which  carries  everv  thing  bacK,  and  occasions  an  extreme 
difficulty  of  saving  any  lives  from  Wrecks  in  this  situation.  It  may 
seem  presumptuous  in  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
spot,  and  are  unable  perhaps  to  estimate  its  peculiar  difficulties,  to^ 
SQggest  any  plan  for  alleviating  the  horrors  of  such  shipwrecks. 
But  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  the  subject  may  be  consi- 
dered by  die  persons  best  qualified  to  undertake  it ;  and  we  re- 
jpice  to  learn,  that  the  able  chief  ofiicer  of  the  Portland  station^ 
lieutenant  Spark,  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,. 
a  mortar  mav  be  serviceable.  The  surge,  it  seems,  is  so  heavy, 
that  ships  of'^burthen  have  usually  gone  to  pieces  with  the  third, 
sea ;  but  it  has  also  been  stated,  that  vessels  o(  200  or  800  tons 
do  not  strike  till  they  are  within  their  own  length  of  the  higher 
caxh  of  the  beach.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  possible  to  send 
a  line  to  vessels  before  they  get  into  this  situation,  and  in  time 
to  save  the  men  ?  for,  however  quickly  they  may  be  driven  on, 
it  is  probable  that  they  must  be  some  minutes  within  rai^ge  of, 
the  mortar  before  they  strike  on  the  beach*  Might  it  noi,  also) 
be  expedient  to  have  three  or  four  mortars  stationed  along  the. 
pebble  bank  ?  as  it'seems,  that  nothing  but  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude can  afford  any  chance  of  success,  and  the  loose  sfaing^  would 
gmidy  retard  their  con v^ance  from  point  to  point  Hiat  the' 
mortar  might,  in  some  instances,  have  been  of  service  in  thi»^ 
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destructive  bay,  appear^  certain.  The  Alexander,  retumfng 
from  Bombay,  was  wrecked  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  March 
1815,  and  all  her  crew  and  passengers  (except  five  Lascars), 
to  the  number  of  400  persons,  perished  !  Some  of  them  were. 
long  seen  struggling  in  the  waves,  and  heard  shrieking  fot*  as- 
»stance :  surely  assistance  could  have  been  rendered,  had  Cap- 
tain Manby's  ajqparatus  been  at  hand. 

1%  has  been  objected  to  this  system,  that  the  prospect  it  af- 
fcurds  of  safety,  may  encourage  crews  to  run  ashore  and  abandon 
their  vessels*  and  may  thus  lead  to  an  unjustifiable  sacrifice  of 
maperty.  To  this  surmise  may  be  opposed  the  fact,  that  the 
Srequency  of  shipwrecks  has  not  increased  of  late  years,  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  where  the  establishment  of  the  apparatus  is  best 
known ;  though  it  is  also  true,  that  ships  in  danger,  coming 
firom  die  North,  have  often  made  for  Mundepley,  on  purpose 
to  be  wrecked  under  the  eye  of  Mr  Wheatley. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of  the  mor- 
tars has  induced  Captains  of  vessels  in  Yarmouth  roads  to  depend 
more  on  their  anchors  than  formerly.  Mi*  Wheatley  has  heard 
many  masters  and  seamen  say,  that  the  conviction  that,  if  they 
should  go  on  shore,  assistance  could  be  given  them,  has  led  them 
to  ride  out  a  gale,  when  they  should  otnerwise  have  run  for  the 
shore  at  high  water,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  their  lives.  (Min, 
ofEv.  1823,  p.  22.)  It  has  been  proposed,  that  vessels  snould 
carry  their  own  guns ;  but  how  could  they  be  fired  when  the  ship 
is  rolling  and  the  sea  washing  over  her  decks  ?  Rockets  *  also 
have  been  invented,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  line  on  shore  | 
but  they  must  be  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  thai!  a  cannon  ball.  It  is  also  well  known  that  sailors 
have  a  dislike  to  taking  on  board  any  provision  for  shipwreck ; 
perhaps  the  prdudice  may  have  its  use,  9nd  it  does  seem  rather 
the  part  of  the  landsmen  to  provide. against  the  dangers  of  their 
coasts. 

Of  the  220  persons  saved  by  Captain  Manby's  plan,  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk^  38  were  subjects  of  Holland,  17 
of  Denmark,  13  of  Sweden,  and  152  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
A  system  which  has  in  view  the  'benefit  of  all  nations,  may 
60(m,  we  would  &in  hope,  ^practised  on  other  shores  than 
oar  own;  but  we  cannot  oe  stirprised  that  it  is  so  little  known 

*  Rockets  might  be  used  to  convey  lines  from  a  ship  at  ^  distance 
from  land,  within. reach  of  the  barbed  shot.  So  aisp  might  casks,  with 
a  line  attached  to  them,  which  will  doat  to  leeward  of  the  vessel,  aod 
sometimes  the  currents  may  bring  them  near  the  shore. 
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abroad,  whilst  it  has  been  so  grievously  ne^ected  in  tbe  coun- 
try of  its  invention.  Even  in  the  limited  aistributkiD  of  mor- 
tars in  1815,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  provision  whatever  wag 
made  for  the  coasts  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  though  (a«  the  Com- 
mittee, 1814,  observe)  ^  If  it  be  thought  right  toadcnt  the  {dan 
^  in  this  part  of  the  United  Empire,  it  must  be  at  leaat  equal- 

*  ly  desirable  that  Ireland  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.'  In 
fiict,  its  operations  have  been  nearly  con&ied  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  thouj^  there  have  been 
instances  of  its  success  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  Tbe  nad- 
er  may  be  referred  to  the  account  of  the  rescue  of  dia  cvaw  of 
the  Sally  at  Sidmouth,  June  26th,  1822,  by  Lieutanant  Cdbwr, 
(Min.  (tfEv.  1823,  jp.  12),  and  to  that  of  the  crew  of  die  WiBem 
of  Amsterdam,  at  Ilfracombe,  December  2l8t,  1821,  an  interests 
ing  account  of  which  was  written  by  a  lady,  (me  of  die  paaaen- 
gers,  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  K.  FrizelL  *  But  maajr^  in? 
aee^  we  fear,  are  the  stories  that  might  be  collected  of  cases 
to  which  this  mode  of  relief  was  applicable,  and  not  adMaried^f 
Surely  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  obviate  sMh  dis^ 
asters,  will  feel  themselves  bound  no  longer  to  rest  in  indcdence 
and  apadiy,  when  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  at  st^e^ 
remembermg,  that  if  they  withhold  the  means  of  assistance^  it 
is  to  them,  and  not  to  the  winds  and  waters,  that  their  feUow- 
creatures  owe  an  untimely  fate. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  papers  before  us,  this  much 
is  clear : — Captain  Manby's  plan  has  been  tried — it  has  prov- 
ed eminently  beneficial— and  there  we  have  stopped.  We 
see  that  the  experiment  has  succeeded,  and  we  act  as  if  it 
had  failed.  It  has  been  confined  almost  to  the  coasts  of  Nor-  ^ 
folk  and  Suffolk:  there  it  has  saved  upwards  of  200  lives. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  coasts  of 
Ireland  and  Scot&nd,  it  has  never  beai  put  in  practice ;  and  th^ 
consequence  has  been,  tliat  thousands  of  men  have  perislied, 

*  A  pamphlet  printed  in  Iliracombe,  1822. 
t  Mr  Curwen  made  the  following  statetaent  before  the  late  Com- 
mittee : — *  About  two  years  fl(^,  a  Liverpool  packet  missad  the  har* 

<  hour  of  Whitehaven,  and  came  into  the  bay  at  the  back  of  the  piers 

*  on  the  north  wall.  iShe  was  within  sixty  or  eighty  yarcb  of  the  ahara. 

*  There  was  such  a  violent  surf,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  force 
'*■  the  life-boat  off,  and  between  thirty  or  forty  persons  perished,  who 

<  were  so  near,  that  people  could  hear  and  converse  with  them ;  and 

*  there  could  not  have  been  the  smallest  doubt,  that,  with  the  use  of 

*  Captain  Manby's  apparatus,  a  communication  might  have  been  effect- 

*  ed;  and  every  life  might  have  been  saved.  *  {Min.ofEv,  1823,  p.  16.  J 
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t  have  been  preierved.  We  would  trust  that,  before 
inter,  the  Government  wiU  take  meMures  to  divest  all 
a  of  tbdr  wc«8t  terrors ;  but  we  mav  be  certain  that 
ie  will  «tiU  be  left  for  the  exercise  d  individual  seal 
se ;  aad  mmt  earnestly  is  it  to  be  desired,  that  the  co- 
of  die  magistrates  and  genllenen  reading  on  the 
ay  not  be  wanting  to  give  energy  and  eflect  to  the 


T/te  St  Jamafi  Chronicle— The  Mormng  Chronicle — 
imn—The  Nm>  Time* — The  Courier,  ^c. — Cobbetfi 
Journal— The  EaamiiKr~~The  Observer — The  Gen- 
I  Magazine — The  New  Monthly  Magazine — TTie  Lon- 

ten  hear  it  asked,  Whether  Periodical  Criticism  is,  upon 
r  vahole,  beneficial  to  ike  cause  of  literature  ?  And  this 
is  usu^v  followed  up  by  another,  which  is  thought  to 
first.  Whether  Shakespeare  could  have  ■written  as  &  did, 
vd  in  the  present  day?  We  shall  not  attempt  to  an- 
sr  of  these  questions :  But  we  will  be  bold  to  say,  that 
it  least  Mie  author  at  present,  whose  productions  spring 
uid  numberless,  in  the  very  hotbed  of  criticism — a 
living  refutation  of  the  chilling  and  blighting  effects 
neighbourhood.  '  But  would  not  the  author  of  Wa- 
tiimsel^ '  resumes  our  tritical  querist,  *  have  written 
if  he  had  not  had  the  fear  cS  the  periodical  press  be- 
eyes  ? '  We  answer,  that  he  has  no  fear  of  the  perio- 
is ;  and  diat  we  do  not  see  how,  in  any  circumstances, 
have  written  better  than  he  does.  *  But  a  single  ex- 
oes  not  disprove  the  rule. '  Bat  he  is  not  a  single  ex- 
Is  tiiere  not  Lord  Byron  ?  Are  there  not  many  more? 
lat  we  are  too  near  them  to  scan  the  loftiness  of  their 
ns,  or  to  guess  at  their  unknown  duration.  Genius 
1  on  uneqiiJal  strife  with  Fame ;  nor  will  our  bare  word 
rtt  presume  to  give  it)  make  the  balance  even,  lune 
1  show  who  are  the  authors  erf'  mortal  or  immortal 
lad  it  is  the  height  of  wilful  impertinence  to  anticipate 
,  and  assume,  because  certun  living  authors  are  new, 
never  can  become  old. 

ig,  however,  any  answer  to  these  ingMiiouB  questions, 
ontent  oarselves  with  annoimcinff  a  tmisia  on  the  sub- 
eh,  like  many  other  truisms,  is  pregnant  with  deqj 
—vix.  That  perioral  criticism  is  Juvourahle — to  perio^ 
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^dcatcrtthiMk  It  contributes  to  Its  own  tm|»ovaBtat^-'Ciiid  its 
euldvatiion  proves  not  only  that  it  suits  the  spirit  of  the  tii&e% 
out  advances  it.  It  certainly  never  flourished  more  then  at  pre-» 
«ent  It  never  struck  its  roots  so  deep,  nor  spread  its  branches 
80  widely,  and  luxuriantly.  Is  not  die  prc^os^  of  this  very  ^peft* 
tion  a  proof  of  its  progressive  refiaem^nt?  And  what,  it  may  be 
ai^^  can  be  clesured  more  than  to  have  the  perfection  c£.  one 
thinff  at  any  one  time  ?  If  literature  in  our  day  has  taken  this 
decided  turn  into  a  critical  channel,  is  it  not  a  presumptive 
proof  ^at  it  xn^t  to  do  so  ?  Most  things  find  their  own  level; 
and  so  does  the  mind  of  man.  If  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
criticism  at  alny  one  period,  this  can  only  be  because  there  are 
sulD^ects,  and  because  it  is  the  time  for  iL  We  complain  that 
this  is  a  Critical  a^ ;  and  that  no  great  works  of  Genius  aj^iear, 
because  so  much  is  said  and  written  about  them ;  while  we  ought 
tp  reverse  the  argument,  and  say,  that  it  is  because  so  many  works 
of  genius  have  appeared^  that  they  have  left  ns^litde  or  nothing 
to  aO|  but  to  think  and  talk  about  them-^that  if  we  did  not  do 
^at,  we  should  do  nothing  so  good— and  if  we  do  this  wdl^ 
we  cannot  be  said  to  do  anuss ! 

'  It  has  been  stated  as  a  kind  of  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
Uie  Fine  Arts,  that  periods  of  the  highest  civilization  are 
not  usually  distinguisned  by  the  greatest  works  of  original 
genius.  But,  instead  of  a  remote  or  doubtful  deduction,  thky 
if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  a  self-^evident  proppsitton. 
Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  ancient  Greece.  The  time  of 
its  greatest  splendour,  was  when  its  first  statues,  pictures,  tem-^ 
pies,  tragedies,  had  been  produced,  when  they  existed  in  the 
iKrtiost  profusion,  and  the  taste  for  them  had  become  habi^ 
tual  and  universal.  But  the  time  of  the  greatest  Genius  was  un* 
doubtedly  the  time  that  produced  then^-— which  was  necessarily 
antecedent  to  the  other :  So  that  if  we  were  to  wait  till  the  era 
of  the  most  general  refinement,  for  the  production  of  the  high- 
est models  of  excellence,  we  should  never  arrive  at  them  at  all; 
since  it  is  these  very  models  themselves,  that)  bv  being  genernU^ 
studied,  and  diffused  through  social  life,  give  birth  to  the  last 
degrees  of  taste  and  civilization*  When  the  edifice  is  raised 
and  finished  in  all  its  parts,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ad- 
mire it ;  and  invention  gives  place  to  judicious  applause,  or,  ac* 
cording  to  the  temper  of  the  observers,  to  petty  cavils^  While 
the  niches  are  empty,  every  nerve  is  strained,  every  faculty  ia 
called  into  play,  to  supply  them  with  the  masterpieces  of  s[kill 
or  fancy :  when  they  are  full,  the  mind  reposes  on  what  haa 
been  done,  or  amuses,  itself  by  comparing  one  <  excellence  with 
another.     Hence.a  masculifie  boldness  and  creative  vigour  is 
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thei^MMOter  irf*  OM  ag9i  a  flistkUoas  aad  eAmtmiUf  di^eti^ 
duU  of  ft  «ij|ccefdiog  imo*  <  This  seeing  to  be  the  order  of  ut^ 
Une :  and  why  shp^d  wa  repine  at  itf  ?  Why  intist  on  colnbi»- 
ing  all  sorts  of  advantages  (even  the  most  opposite)  forcibly  to> 
fldber;  or  refuse  to  Cultivate  tboise  that  we  possess^  beoause 
^bcare  are  others  that  we  think  more  highly  of»  but  which  aie 
placed  out  of  om  reach  ?  *  We  are  -nothingi  if  not  ciiticak' 
Be  it  sot  but  then  let  us  be  critical,  or  we  shall  be  nothing.  . 
The  demand  finr  works^  of  original  genla^  the  oraving  aftar 
theosy  the  capacity  for<  invetiting  th^n,  naturally  decay,  when 
we  have  models  of  almost  every  species  of  excellence  alrea^ 
fMrodttced  toour  hands.  When  this  is  tite  casc^  wh^  caUont  for 
more?  When  act  is  a  blank,  then  we  want  genius,  entibntt* 
«8m^  and  industry  to  fill  it  up:  wbw  it  is  teeming  with  beauty 
and  strength,  diea  we  want  an  eye  to  gaze  at  it,^ands  to  pomt 
ont  itft  striking  features,  leisure  to  luxuriate  in,  and  be  en»* 
moured  of,  its  divine  spirit.  When  we  have  Shakespeare^  we 
do  not  want  more  SiiakespeM:e8:  one  Milton,  one  Pope-  or 
Dryden,  is  enough.  Have  we  not  plenty  of  Rapha^s,  cf  R«^ 
hens's,  of  Rembrandt's  pictures  in  Ae  werld?  TVrra  plena 
stostri  laboriSf  is  almost  literallv  true  of  them.  Who  has  seen 
all  the  fine  {uctures,  or  read  all  the  fine  poetry,  thatahready  ex- 
ists ?««-and  yet,  till  we  have  done  this,  what  do  we  want  wkh 
•more  ?  It  is  like  leaving  our  own  native  country  unexplor- 
ed, to  travel  into  fi^ign  lands.  Do  we  not  n^lect  the 
standard  works  to  hunt  tSter  mere  novelfy?  This  is  not  wis- 
dom, but  affectation  <Nr  caprice.  Learning  becomes,  bvdek 
grees,  an  undigested  heap,  without  pleasure  or  use.  We  do 
not  see  the  al»cdute  necessity  why  another  work  should,  he 
written,  or  another  picture  painted,  till  those  that  we  already 
iiave  are  becoming  worm-eaten,  or  mouldering  into  decay* 
'We  can  hardly  expect  a  new  harvest  till  the  old  crop  is  off  the 
ground.  If  we  insist  on  absolute  ori^;inality  in  living  writers  or 
artists,  we  should  begin  by  destroymg  the  works  of  their  pre^ 
decessors.  We  want  anotmr  Osmyn  to  bum  and  spure  not— 
and  then  the  work  of  extermination  and  the  work  of  regener». 
tion  would  go  on  kindly.  t(^ether.  Are  we  to  learn  alltbat  is 
already  known,  and,  at  the  same  time^  to  invent  more  ?  Tliiti 
would  indeed  be  the  ^  large  discourse  of  reason  looking  before 
and  a&er. '  Who  is  there  diat  can  boast  of  bawig  read  aU  the 
4)ooks  that  have  been  written,  and  that  are  worth  reading  ?« 
Who  is  there  that  oan  xead  all  those  with  which  the  modem 
firess  teems^  and  which,  did  they  not  daily  dis&jspear  and  turn 
%o  dust, .  the  world  would  not  be  able  tox^ontam  them  ?  Are 
eveto  Uame  for , despatching  the  most  worthlMs  of  thesefipom 
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tfane  to  tidie,  or  for  abridging  the  pfoejein  cf  getUns  at  the  iniar« 
-•ow  of  others,  and  thus  leaving  the  learned  at  leisure  to  con* 
template  the  tiine*hallowed  relm^  ai  well  as  the  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions, of  literature  ? 

To  instance  in  our  own  langMge  only^  is  there  not  many 
'H'Sterlinff  old  author  that  lies  negledM  on  solitary,  unex- 
plored snelTes,  or  tottering  bookstdls,  unknown  to,  or  pass- 
ed o?er  bVf  the  idle  anci  the  diligent,  ethe  republication  of 
-which  would  be  the  greatest  service  that  could  be  perform- 
red  by  the  modern  man-  of  letters  i  To  master  the  old  Eng- 
lish Dramatic  Writers,  the  most  esteemed  novelists,  the 
ftood  old  comedies  and  periodical  works  alone,  would  occupy 
•3ie  lebure  of  a  life  devoted  to  taste  and  study.  If  we  look  at 
the  rise  and  progress,  the  maturity  and  decay,  of  each  of  these 
dasses  o£  excellence,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  limited  in 
-duration,  and  successive.    The  deep  rich  tragic  vein  of  Shake- 

Seare,  Wel>ster,  Ford,  Deckar,  Marlow,  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
er,  was  discovered  and  worked  out  iu  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
•and  the  two  first  Stuarts.  AH  that  the  heart  of  man  could  feel, 
sail  that  the  wit  of  man  could  express  on  the  most  striking  and 
iijuteresting  occasions,  had  been  exhausted  by  half  a  dozen  great 
-writers,  wno  left  little  to  their  successors  but  pompous  turgidi^ 
;or  smooth  commonplace,— -the  art  of  swelling  trifles  into  im. 
•portance,  or  taming  rough  boldness  into  insipidity.  But  CcHne- 
•dy  rose  as  IVagedy  fell;  and,  in  the  age  of  Charies  IL  and 
•Queen  Anne,  Congreve,  Wycherley  and  vanburgh,  w^re  con- 
•temporary  with  Dryden,  Lee  and  Rowe.  Otway,  it  is  true, 
fbelonged  to  the  same  period,  a  straggler  from  the  veteran  corps 
of  tragic  writers  ;-^as,  in  a  range  of  kSty  mountains,  we  general^ 
see  one  green  hill  dirown  to  a  distance  from  the  r€«t,  and  break- 
ing the.  abrupt  declivity  into  the  level  plain.  But  at  each  of 
the  periods  here  spoken  of,  the  Tragic  or  the  Comic  Muse  was 
attended  by  a  group  of  writers  sudi  as  we  can  scarcely  h(^e  to 
•aee  again,  and  such  as  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  seeing 
■unrivalled,  while  thev  are  themselves  suffered  to  remain  undis- 

,1  4;iirbed  in  old  collections  and  odd  volumes.  These  probed  the 
follies,  as  those  unveiled  the. passions,  of  men:   depicted  jea- 

ji  lousy,  rage,  ambition,  love,  madness,  affectation,  ignorance^ 
•conceit,  in  their  most  striking  forms  and  picturesque  contrasts  2 
took  possessicm  of  the  strong^iolds,  the  'vantage  points  of 
vice  or  vanity :  filled  the  Stage  with  the  mask  of  living  man- 
ners, or  ^  the  pomp ^ of  elder  days:'  diook  it  with  laughter, 
or  drowned  it  with  tears — poured  out  the  wine  of  life,  the 
livuitf  spirit  of  the  drama,  and  left  the  lees  to  others.  Little 
cpuld  afterwards  be  made  of  the  subject,  tecept  by  resorting  to 
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inferior  branches  of  %  Qt  to  a  seconds-hand  imitation.     No 
doubt,  natore  is  excedin^y^  various ;  but  the  capital  eminences, 
die  choicest  pcnnts  of  vie^,  are  limited ;  and  when  these  have 
been  once  seized  upon,  we  must  either  foHow  in  the  steps  of 
others,  or  turn  aside  to  huiobler  and  less  practicable  subjects. 
When  the  highest  piices  have  been  occupied,  when  the  happiest 
strokes  have  been  anticipated,  the  ambition  of  the  poet  fla^s : 
without  the  stimulus  of  novelty,  the  rapidity  or  eagerness  of  his 
Mows  ceases;  and  aS'  soon  as  ne  can  avail  himself  of  common- 
place and  conventional  artifices,  he  shrinks  from  the  task  of  ori- 
ginal invention.    Or,  if  he  is  bent  on  trying  his  native- strength, 
and  adding  to  the  stock  of  what  has  been  effected  by  others,  it 
must  be  by  striking  into  a  new  path,  and  cultivating  some  ue- 
riected  plot  of  ground.  So,  die  Periodical  Essayists,  Steele  and 
Addison,  succeeded  to  our  great  Comic  Writers,  and  the  No- 
velists, Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollett,  to  these ;  and  each  left  works 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  and  unrivalled  in  their 
way  by  anv  thing  since.     Thus  genius,  like  the  sun,  seems  not 
to  rise  higher  and  higher,  but  from  its  first  dawn  to  ascend  to 
Us  meridian,  and  then  decline ;  and  art,  like  life,  may  be  said  to 
have  its  stated  periods  of  infkncy,  manhood,  and  old  age.  Alas  t 
the  miracles  of  art  stand  often  like  proud  monuments  in  the 
waste  of  time.     The  age  of  Leo  the  Tendi  is  like  a  rode  rising 
out  of -the  abyss,— with  nothing  before  it,  with  nothing  behind 
it !    As  art  rose  high  then,  so  didit  sink*  low  afterwards :  and  the 
Vatican  overlooks  -modem  Italian  art,  stagnant,  puny,  steril, 
unwholesome,  ague^^struck,  as  Rome  itself  overlooks  die  marsh- 
es of  the  Campagna.    What  then  ?    Does  not  the  Vatican  re- 
main, the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages  and  surrounding  nations? 
And  when  it  yields*  (as  yield  it  must)  to  time's  destructive  rage, 
and  its  glories  crumble  inta  dust,  a  new  Vatican  will  arise,  and 
odier  lUphaels  and  Michael  Angelos  will  breathe  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius  upon  its  walls!     As  fires  kindled  in  the  night 
send  their  light  to  a  vast  distance,  so  Taste,  an  emanation  from 
Genius,  lingers  long  after  it ;  and  when  its  mild  radiwce  is  ex- 
tinguished, then  comes  night  and  barbarism.     Modern  art» 
which  t«ok  its  rise  in  Italv,  was  transplanted  indeed  elsewhere^ 
and  flourished  in  Holland,  .Spain,  and  Flanders — it  never  took 
TOot  in  France,  nor  has  it  yet  done  so-  in  England — but  die  soil^ 
where  it  first  sprung  up,  faNecame  effete  soon  after,  and  has  pro- 
duced scarcely  any  thing  worth  naming  since. 

Not  only  are  literature  and  art  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of 
fiature  or  the  mind  of  man,  but  each  age  or  nation  has  a  stan- 
dard of  its  own,  which  cannot  be  trespi^ed  upon  with  impturi* 
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Sf.  Tragedy  was  at  its  b^ght  ia  France, '  wbmi'  it  w^  <m  die 
ecline  with  us ;  but  then  it  wa»  in  a  totolly  difierent  9ty]e  oC 
composition,  which  could  never  be  succffisfully  naturalized  in 
this  country.  Popularity  can  only  be  insured  by  the  sympathy; 
of  the  auJience  with  any  given  mode  <^  representing,  nature* 
The  English  genius  excludes  sententious  and  sentimental  da»- 
clamations  on  the  passions ;  and  Shakespeare^  were  be  alive^ 
woidd  be  *  cabui'd,  cribbed,  confined, '  to  say  the  leasts  on  tfial 
very  stage  where  his  plays  still  flourish,  oy  the  oha«ige  of 
feeling  and  circumstances..  He  v^ould  not  have,  scope  for 
his  fancy :  the  possion  would  often  seem  groundless  and  over* 
wrought.  To  produce  any  thing  new  and  strikii^  at  present^ 
it  is  necessaiT  to  shift  the  scene  altogether,  to  taSe  new  sub- 
jects, an  entire  new  set  of  Dramatis  J^^zoms^ — ^to  {Htch  the  in- 
terest  in  the  Heart  of  Mid«Ix>thian,  or  suspend  it  in  air  with 
the  Children  of  the  Mist.  We  see  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  haa 
done  in  this  way,  by  turning  up  again  to  the  day  the  rich  accu* 
inulated  mould  of  ancient  manners  and  wild  unexplored  soeirary 
pf  his  native  land ;  and  we  already  see  what  some  of  his  imitators 
have  done.  In  a  word,  literature  is  ocmfined  not  <ml^  vidthin  ceiv 
Viin  naturalj  but  also  within  local  and  temporary  luniits^  which 
necessarily  have  &wer  available  topics ;  and  when  these  are  ex-) 
hausted,  it  becomes  a  caput  mortuum^  a  shadow  of  itsel£  Mo** 
tiling  is  easier,  for  instance,  than  to  show  how,  from  the  altera^ 
tion  of  maimers,  the  brilliant  dialogue  of  the  dider  comedy 
has  gradually  disappeared  from  the  stage.  The  style  (^  our 
^mmon  conversation .  has  undergone  a  total  change  from  the 
per^opal  and  piquant  to  the  critical  and  didactic ;  and,  instead 
of  aiming  at  dlegant  raillery  ox  pointed  repartee,  the  most  pcx 
lished  circles  now  discuss  general  tc^ics,  or  analyse  abstnute 
prbblems..  Wit,  unless  it  is  exercised  on  an-  indiscriminate 
9ubject,  is  considered  a«  an  impertinence  in  civil  life :  yet  we 
complain  that  the  stage  is  dull  and  prosaic. 

Farther,  the  Fine  Arts,  by  their  spread,  interfere  with  one 
another,  and  hii^r  the  growth  of  originality.  All  the  greats 
est  .tilings  are  done  by  the  division  of  labour^-by  the  intsnse 
concentration  of  a  number  of  minds,  each  on  a  single  and  c^o* 
sen  object.  But  by  the  progress  of  cultivation,  different  arts 
and  exercises  stretch  out  their  arms  to  impede,  not  to  assist  one 
another.  Politics  blend  with  poetry,  painting  with  literature; 
fashion  and  elegance  must  be  comoined  with  learning  and  stu-* 
dy ;  and  thus  the  mind  gets  a  smattering  of  every  thing,  and  a 
nu^stery  in  none.  The  mixing  of  acquirements,  like  the  mining 
(^]diquw$^  is  no  doubt  a  bad.  tning^  and  vmddks  the  brain ;  but 
in  a  certain  stage  of  society,  it  is  in  some  degree  unavoidable. 
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{tembraodt  ttved  netlred  in  Us  cell  of  gorgeous  }%ht  and  shades 
Night  and  Day  waited  upon  him  by  turns,  cur  together :  bis  &ve 
gazed  on  the  aazzling  gloom,  nor  did  he  ask  for  any  other  ob- 
^3Ct*  He  exited  wbcmy  in  this  part  of  his  art,  which  he  hss 
stamped  j^ii  his  canvas  with  such  vast  and  wondrous  power* 
He  was  net  distracted  or  diverted  firom  his  &vourite  studv  by 
9ther  dunffs^  by  penning  a  Sonnet, .  or  reading  the  Mommg's 
Papesr.  Had  he  lived  m  our  time,  or. in  a  state  of  marniersr 
like  ours,  he  would  have  been  a  himdred  other  things,  but  not 
Rembrandt— e  polite  sdiolar,  an  imitator  pFobably  of  the  an- 
tique, a  pleasii^  versifier,  ^  a  chemisti  statesnmn,  fiddler,  and 
^.  JCHaffoon^  '-^very  thing  but  what  he  was,  the  gre^a  master  of 
light  and  shade  I  Michael  Angelo,  again,  had  diversity  of  ge« 
auis  enoughi  and  grasped  more  arts  than  one  with  hallowed 
hands.  Yet  did  he  not  use  to  say,  that  ^  Painting  was  jealous^ 
^.  and  Inquired  the  whole  man  to  herself? '  How  many  mo- 
dem ace(»nplishments  would  it  take  to  make  a  Michael  An* 
gek>  ?  Yet  psAvps  the  flutter  of  idle  pretensions,  the  glitter 
of  &shion,  the  cant  of  criticism,  with  the  sense  of  his  own  de-** 
ficiendes  in  fiivolous  pursuits,  might  have  dismayed  die  datmt- 
less  Youdi  who,  with  a  blow  of  nis  chisel,  r^mired  the  Me- 
leager ;  who  afterwards  carved  the  Moses,  painted  the  Pro^iet» 
and  Sybils,  reared  the  dcnne  of  St  Peter's,  and  fortified  his  m^ 
tive  city  against  a  fore^  foe  I  llie  little  might  have  turned 
aside,  in  Us  triple  career  of  renown,  him  whom  the  great  coukt 
not  intimidate. 

One  effect  of  the  endowment  of  Institutions  fi[»r  the  Fine  Arts 
is,  to  make  the  union  of  the  accidents  of  fortune  and  fsishion,  that 
is,  of  the  extrinsic  and  meretricious,  indispensable  to  the  artiste 
He  is  violently  taken  out  of  his  own  sphere,  and  thrust  into 
one  for  which  be  is  qualified  neither  by  nature  nor  habit*  Hef 
must  be  able  to  make  speeches  to  asseim>led  multitudes,  to  hold 
conversation  with  Princes.  He  climbs  to  die  highest  honours 
of  his  profession  by  arts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — ^by 
fiivolous  or  servile  means.  He  must  have  the  ear  of  coimnit- 
tees,  the  countenance  of  the  great.  He  takes  precedence  as  a 
matter  of  etiquette  or  costume.  He  rises,  as  he  would  at  o(d- 
lege  or  at  court  The  chair  of  a  Royal  Academy  for  the  Fine* 
i^cXs  must  be  filled  by  a  gentleman  and  scholar.  So  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence  (absit  imvtdiaj  is  chosen  President,  not  more 
because  he  is  the  best  portrait>-painter  in  existence,  than  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  finest  gendemen  of  the  day.  This  is 
ocmfoonding  the  essential  differ^ices  of  things,  and  weakening 
the  solid  superstructore  of  art  at  its  foundations. — A  scholar 
was  formerly  another  name  foor  a  •  sloven,  an  lurtist  was  knowii' 
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only  \ys  his  works.  Now^  a  prbfessionial  maiif  who  should 
come  hito  the  world,  relying  on  his  genius  of  leamli^  for 
his  success,  without  other  advantages,  would  be  looked  up- 
on as  a  pedant,  a  barbarian,  or  a  poor  creature.  ^  Though 
be  shoula  have  all  knowledge^  and  could  speak  with  the  tcmgues 
of  angels,  yet,  without  affectation^  he  would  be  nothing. '  He 
who  IS  not  acduainted  with  the  topic,  who  is  not  fashioned  in 
the  mode  of  tne  day,  is  no  better  than  a  brute.  We  will  not 
have  the  arts  and  sciences  *  relegated  to  obscure  cloisters  and 
villages  :  no^  we  will  have  them  to  lift  up  their  sparkling  front 
iu  courts  and  palaces, ' — in  drawing-rooms  and  booksellers' 
'«hop8.  ^  The  toe  of  the  scholar  must  tread  so  close  on  the 
heel  of  the  courtier,  that  it  galls  his  kibe. ' 
'  Tliis  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  approximation  and  amalgam 
Illation  of  different  ranks  and  pretensions  from  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  Each  takes  something  of  the  colour,  or 
borrows  some  of  the  advantages,  of  its  neighbour.  A  reflected 
light  is  thrown  on  all  parts  of  society.  The  polite  affect  literar 
ture :  the  literary  affect  to  be  polite.  Such  a  state  of  things,  no 
doubt,  produces  a  great  deal  of  mock*patronage  and  mock-genti- 
lity. What  then  ?  It  cannot  be  prevented :  and  is  it  not  better 
to  make  the  most  of  this  florid  and  composite  style  of  manners, 
tlian  to  proscribe  and  stigmatize  it  altogether,  or  insist  on  go- 
feg  back  to  the  simple  Doric  or  pure  Gothic — ^to  barbaric 
1«ealth  or  cynical  knowledge  ?  *  Take  the  good  the  Gods  pro- 
vide ye ' — IS  our  motto,  and  our  advice.  The  impulse  that 
«ways  the  human  mind  cannot  be  created  by  a  fiat  of  captious 
discontent :  it  floats  on  the  tide  (^mighty  Circumstance.  By 
resistijng  this  natural  bias,  and  peevisnly  struggling  against  the 
streautj  we  shall  only  lose  the  favourable  oppk)rtumties  we  pos- 
sess, both  for  enjoyment  and  for  use.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  *  I>et  tliere  be  Shakespeares,  and  there  were  Shakespeares :  * 
r— but  we  have  writers  in  great  numbers,  respectable  in  their 
way^  eivi  suited  to  the  meoiocrity  of  the  age  we  live  in :  And, 
by  cultivating  sound  principles  of  taste  and  criticism,  we  can 
$tiU  point  out  the  beauties  of  the  old  authors,  and  improve  the 
style  pf  tlie  ne^s^.  There  is  a  change  in  the  world,  ana  we  must 
<,K>nform  to  it.  Instead  of  striving  to  revive  the  spirit  of  old 
English  literature^  which  is  impossible,  unless  we  could  restore 
the  same  st^te  of  things,  and  push  the  world  back  two  centuries 
in  its  course,  let  us  add  the  last  polish  and  fine  fuiish  to  the 
BEiodem  BelleS'Lettres.  Instead  of  imitating  the  poets  or  prose- 
writers  of  the  age  of  E^^sabeth,  let  us  aamire  them  at  a  dis- 
tance. Let  us  remember,  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
$h^m  and  m — the  gu^f  pf  ever-jroUing  years.    £et  them  be 
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fiomething  sacred,  and  venerable  to  the  imagination :  Bmt  let  u^ 
be  contented  to  serve  as  priests  at  the  shrine  of  ancient  genius^ 
and  not  attempt  to  mount  the  pedestal  ourselves,  or  disturb 
the  sanctuary  with  our  unwarranted  pretensions. 

This  is  the  course  dictated  no  less  by  modesty  than  wisdoigo* 
Half  the  cant  of  criticism  (on  the  other  side  of  the  question)  is 
envy  of  the  modems,  rather  than  admiration  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  not  that  we  really  wish  our  cont^nporaries  to  rival  the^ir  prede^ 
cessors  in  grandeur,  in  force  and  depth ;  but  that  we  wish  the^ 
to  fall  short  of  themselves  in  elegance,  in  taste,  in  ingenuity^ 
and  facility.  The  exclusive  outcry  in  favour  of  ancient  models^ 
is  a  (&v^5/(m  to  the  exercise  of. modem  talents,  and  a  misdir 
rection  to  the  age.  If  we  cannot  produce  the  great  and  last* 
inff  works  of  former  times,  we  may  at  least  improve  our  know-' 
le^e  of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  raised,  and  o^  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  each.  If  we  have  nothing  ^ 
show  equal  to  some  of  these,  let  us  make  it  up  (to  the  best  of 
our  power)  by  a  taste  susceptible  of  the  beauties  of  all.  If  w^ 
do  not  succeed  in  solid  folio,  let  us  excel  in  light  duodecimo. 
If  we  are  superficial,  let  us  be  brilliant.  If  we  cannot  be  pra^ 
found,  let  us  at  least  be  popular. 

Why  should  we  dismiss  the  reading  public  with  contentipl^ 
when  we  have  so  little  chance  with  the  next  gei^eration  ?  Lir 
terature  formerly  was. a  sweet  Heremitre^,  >yho  fed  pn  thi9 
pure  breath  of  Fame,  in  silence  and  in  solitude ;  far  frofi^  t^ 
madding  strife,  in  sylvan  shade  or  cloistered  hall,  she  trim*' 
med  her  lamp  or  turned  her  hourglass,  pale  with  studioiif 
care,  and  aiming  only  to  *  make  the  age.  to  come  her  own  I ' 
She  gave  her  life  to  the  perfecting  some  darling  wprk,  and 
{bequeathed  it,  dying,  to  posterity  I  Vain  hope,  perhaps ; 
but  the  hope  itself  was  fruition — calm,  serene,  blissful,  un* 
earthly  I  Modem  literature,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  gay  Co- 
quette, fluttering,  fickle,  vain;  followed  by  a  train  of  flatterers; 
besieged  by  a  crowd  of  pretenders;  courted,  she  courts  again; 
receives  delicious  praise,  and  di^p^ises  it ;  is  impatient  for  ap^ 
plause ;  pants  for  the  breath  of  popularity ;  renounces  eternal 
tame  for  a  newspaper  pufF;  trifles  with  all  sorts  of  arts  and 
sciences;  coquettes  with  fif^  accomplishments — miUe  ornalus 
habetf  mille  decenter  s  is  the  subject  of  polite  conversation ;  the 
darling  of  private  parties;  the  go-between  in  politics ;  the  di- 
rectress of  fashion ;  the  polisher  of  manners ;  and,  like  her  wing- 
ed prototype  in  Spenser, 

*  Now  this  now  that,  she  tastetfa  tenderly,  * 

fflitters,  flutters,  buzzes,  spawns,  dic!*, — and  is  forgotten  !  Bat 
tliis  very  variety  and  superficial  polish  show  the  extent  and 
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b^if^i  to  which  knowledge  has  been  accnmulated,  and  the  ge^ 
iMral  interest  taken  in  letters. 

To  dig  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject  through  so  many  gene^ 
rations  m  authors,  is  now  impossible:  the  concrete  mass  hi 
UtoTdltkrY^inouis  and  Tast  to  be  contained  in  any  single  head; 
«nd  therefore  we  must  have  essences  and  samples  as  substv- 
ttites  for  it.  We  have  collected  a  superabundance  of  tslw  ma^> 
terials:  the  grand  desideratum  now  is,  to  fashion  and  render 
them  portable.  Knowledge  is  no  longer  cohfined  to  the  few: 
the  object  therefore  is,  to  make  it  accessible  and  attractive 
to  the  many.  The  Monachtsm  of  literature  is  at  an  end ;  the 
cells  of  learning  are  thrown  open,  and  let  in  the  Kght  of  univeri- 
sal  day.  We  can  no  longer  be  churls  of  knowledge,  ascetics  in 
pretension.  We  must  yield  to  the  spirit  of  change  (whether 
fer  the  better  or  worse) ;  and  *  to  beguile  the  time,  look  like 
the  time.'  A  modern  author  may  (without  much  imputation  of 
hii  wisdoili)  declare  for  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.  He  may 
be  ft  little  gay,  thoughtless,  and  dissipated.  Literary  immor*" 
tali^  is  now  let  on  short  leases,  and  he  must  be  contented  to 
succeed  by  rotation.  A  scholar  of  the  olden  time  had  re- 
sources, had  consolations  to  support  him  under  many  privations 
end  disadvantages.  A  light  (that  li^ht  which  penetrates  the 
most  elouded  skies)  cheered  him  in  hts  lonely  cell,  in  the  most 
C/bscure  retirement :  and,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  he  could  see  th^ 
meanness  of  his  garb  exchanged  for  the  wings  of  the  Shining 
Ones,  and  the  wedding-^garment  of  the  Spouse.  Again,  he 
lived  only  in  the  contemplation  of  old  books  and  oldevents; 
atid  the  remote  and  future  became  habitually  present  to  his  ima^ 
gination,  like  the  past.  He  was  removed  from  low,  petty  va^ 
nity,  by  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and  could  wait  patiently  for 
fais  reward  till  after  death.  We  exist  in  the  bustle  of  the  world) 
and  cannot  escape  from  the  notice  of  our  contemporaries.  •  We 
must  please  to  live,  and  therefore  should  live  to  please*  We 
most  look  to  the  public  ibr  support.  Instead  of  sciemn  testimo^ 
Dies  from  the  learned,  we  require  the  smiles  of  the  fair  and  the 
poTite.  If  princes  scowl  upon  us,  the  broad  shining  face  of  the 
people  may  turn  to  us  with  a  favourable  aspect.  Is  not  thisKfe 
(too)  sweet?  Would  we  change  it  for  the  former  if  we  could? 
But  the  great  point  is,  that  xve  cannot  J  Therefore,  let  Re^ 
views  0ourish-^let  Magazines  increase  and  multiply — let  th^ 
Daily  add  Weekly  Newspapers  live  for  ever  I  We  ar6  opti* 
mitts  in  literature,  and  hold,  with  certain  limitations,  that,  iA 
this  respect,  whatever  is,  is  right  I 

It  hais  been  urged  as  one  fatal  objection  against  periodical 
criticism,  that  it  is  too  often  made  the  engine  of  party-spirit 
and  personal  invective.     Tliis  is  an  abuse  orit  greatly  to  be  la- 
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mended^  h^U  ii^  &ct,  it  only  shows  the  e'xteiit  axid  impoitanoe 
of  this  branch  of  literature^  so  that  it  has  become  the  organ  of 
every  thing  else,  however  alien  to  it.  The  cun^nt  of  political 
and  indivianal  obloquy  has  run  into  this  channel,  because  it  ha#. 
abscMrbed.  every  tc^ic.  The  bias  to  miscellaneous  discussion 
ai^  criticism  is  so  great,  that  it  is  necessary  to  insert  pdiitics  it^ 
a  sort  of  sandwich  of  literature,  in  order  to  make  them  at  all 
palatable  to  the  ordinary  taste.      The  war  c^  politieal  pam-: 

Shlets,  of  virulent  pasquinades,  has  ceased,  and  the  ghosts  of" 
unius  and  Cato,  oi  Gracchus  and  Cincinaatus,  no  loQger> 
<  squeak  and  gibber'  in  our  modem  streets,  or  torment  the^ 
air  with  a  hubbub  of  hoarse  noises.     A  Whig  or  Tory  iirctde^ 
on  a  political  question,  the  abuse  of  a  public  character,  nov^^ 
stands  side  by  side  in  a  fashionable  Review,  with  a  disquisition^ 
on  ancient  coins,  or  is  introduced  rk^ht  in  the  middle  of  an  ana-* ' 
lysis  oi  the  principles  of  taste.     This  is  a  violation,  no  doiabt^^ 
of  the  rules  of  decorum  and  order,  and  mi^htwell  be  dis|)eii6ed 
with :  but  the  stock  of  malice  and  prejudice  in  the  world  iii* 
much  the  same,  though  it  has  found  a  more  classical  and  agree-' 
able  vehicle  to  vent  itself.     Mere  politics,  mere  personal  ^tet^-^ 
cation,  will  not  go  down  without  aa  iniusion  of  the  Belles^' 
,  Letdres  and  the  Fine  Arts.^    This  makes  decidedly  either  fer' 
the  refinement  or  the  frivolity  of  our>  taste.    It  is  ioundneces-^ 
sary  to  poison  or  to  sour  the  publia  mind,  by  going  to  4lie  we)l<^ 
head  of  polite  literature  and  periodical  criticism, — ^which  shows) 
plainly  how  many  drink  at  that  fountain,  and  will  drii>k  at  tip 
other.    As  a  farther  examfde  of  this  i age  for  convevinr  infer* 
madon  in  an  easy  and  portable  form,  we  believe  that  bodcseOers^ 
will  often  refuse  to  purchase  in  a  volume,  what  they  will  give*» 
handsome  price  for,  if  divided  piecemeal,  and  fitted  fbr  ooea^' 
sional  insertion  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine;  so  that  &e  only^ 
authors  who,  as  a  class^  are  not  starving,'  are  periodical  essayist§^' 
as  almost  the  only  writers  who  caa  keep  their  reputation  nbcwe' 
wat^  are  anonymous  critics*     But  we  have  ei^larged  si^^eiit^* 
ly  on  the  general  question,  and  diall  now  proceed  to  a  moie- 
particular  account  of  the  state  of  the  Periodical  Pre^s.    We 
consider  this  Article,  however,  as  an  exception  to  our  general* 
roles  of  criticizing^  and  protest  against  its  beingtumed  into^ 
precedent ;  for  iS  our  several  contemporaries  were  to  criticise  ime^ 
author  as  a  constant  habit,  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  re*^' 
peated  refleetions  sxiA  continually  less^iing  perspective  of  cavik^ 
and  objections,  which  would  resemble  nothing  in  nature  but  the 
Ccttipie  des  MiUes  Coionnes  I 

The  staple  literature  of  the  Periodical  Press  may,  we  pre^ 
sume,  be  mirly  divided  into  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Re- 
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viewa;  .and  of  each  of  theae,  if  we  have  couraiQ;e  to  gq  throm^c 
with  it,  we  shall  say  a  word  or  two  In  their  order.  > 

The  St  James's  Chronicle  is,  we  have  understood,  the  old-y 
est  existing  paper  in  Londcm*  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it. 
was  in  this  or  in  another  three-times-a-week  paper  (the  English-^ 
man  *)  that  we  first  met  with  some  extracts  from  Mr  Burke's. 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  in  the  year  1796,  and  on  the  instant, 
became  converts  to  his  familiar,  inimitable,  powerful  prose-, 
style*    The  richness  of  Burke,  showed,  indeed,  more  magnifi- 
oent,  contrasted  with  the  mea^reness  of  the  ordinary  st^ae  of. 
the  paper  into  which  his  invective  was  throwiu    Let  any  (me,' 
indeed,  who  may  be  disposed  to  disparage  modem  intellect  and: 
modem  letters,  look  over  a  file  of  old  newspapers  (only  thirty  or  > 
forty  years  back),  or  into  those  that,  by  prescription,  keep  up  the. 
cdd-&shioned  style  in  accommodation  to  the  habitual  diuness  of 
their  readers,  and  compare  the  poverty,   the  meanness,  the. 
want  of  style  and  matter  in  their  originaf  paragraphs,  with  the. 
amplitude,  the  strength,  the  point  and  terseness  which  charac- 
terize the  leading  journals  of  the  day,  and  he  will  perhaps  qua- 
lify the  harshness  of  his  censure.     We  have  not  a  Burke,  in-r . 
di^ — ^we  have  not  even  a  Junius ;  but  we  have  a  host  of  writens, 
working  for  their  bread  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  whose 
names  even  are  not  known,  formed  iq>on  the  model  of  the  best . 
writers  who  have  gone  before  them,  and  reflecting  many  of  their 
graces* 

Let  any  one  (for  instance)  compare  the  St  James's  Chronicle, 
which  is  on  the  model  of  the  old  school,  with  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  is,  or  was  at  least,  at  the  head  of  the  new. . 
This  paper  we  have  been  long  used  to  think  the  best,  both  for 
amusement  and  instructioui  that  issued  from  the  daily  press.  It . 
is  full,  but  not  crowded ;  and  we  have  breathing-spaces  and 
openings  left  to  pause  upon  each  subject.      We  have  plenty . 
and  variety.    The  reader  of  a  morning  paper  ought  not  to  be  . 
crammed  to  satiety.    He  oug^t  to  rise  from  the  perusal  light 

-^— ^>*———— —————— ^p——*»w<pKi  I  '^        •  '"   '         mm0m0mmmmm^m,mm         ■  nut        ■ 

*  The  Editor  of  the  Englishman  for  many  years  was  a  Mr  Rad- 
diffe.    He  had  been  formerly  attached  to  some  of  our  embassies  into  • 
Italy,  where  his  lady  accompanied  him ;  and  here  she  imbibed  that 
taste  for  picturesque  scenery,  and  the  obscure  and  wild  superstitions 
of  mouldering  castles,  of  which  she  has  made  so  beautiful  a  use  in . 
her  Romances.    The  fair  authoress  kept  herself  almost  as  much  tn- 
cognito  as  tlie  Author  of  Waverley ;  nothing  was  known  of  her  but  \ 
her  name  in  the  title  pagCi  She  never  appeared  in  public,  nor  mingled^ 
in  private  society,  but  kept  herself  apart,  like  the  sweet  bird  thatsmgs 
its  solitary  not^s,  shrowded  and  unseen. 
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and  refreshed.    Attetition  is  paid  to  evttj  tdpic,^  but  none  i%  • 
oterdone.    There  is  a  liberality  and  decorum.     Every  class 
of  reiaders  is  accommodated  with  its  fairourite  articles,  'served 
up  With  taste^  and  without  sparing  for  the  sharpest  sauces.  *  • 
A  copy  of  verses  is  supplied  by  one  of  tbei  popular  pocfts  of'  the* 
day  \  a  prose  essay  appears  in  another  page^  which,  had  it  b^ert 
written  two  hundred  years  agO)  might  stiU  hare  been  reUd  with ' 
admiration  \  a  correction  of  a  disputed  reading,  in  a  classical 
author,  is  contributed  by  a  learned  correspondenl.    The  poiiti-* 
cian  may  look  profound  over  a  grat^  dissertation  oil  a  point  of' 
constitutional  history ;  k  lady  maysmile  at  a  rebus  or  a  charade^ 
Here,  Pitt  and  Fox,  Burke  and  Sheridan,  maintained  their 
nightly  combats  over  again ;  here  Porsbn  crititi^^  and  Jekyll 
pdnned.     An  appearance  of  conscious  dignity  is  kept  up,  even 
in  the  Advertisements,  where  a  principle  of  proportion  andse-* 
parate  grouping  is  observed  \  the  announcement  of  a  new  work 
IS  kept  distinct  from  the  hiring  oi  a  servant  of  all»wof&,  or  ther 
sailing  of  a  steam-yacht 

The  late  Mr  Perry^  who  raised  the  Morning  Chn>iAdtf  faitor  - 
its  present  consequence,  held  the  office  of  £^or  for  nearly  fbr- 
tr  years  \  and  he  held  firm  to  his  party  and  faia  princifiles  all* 
that  time, — a  long  term  for  political  honesty  and  consistency: 
to  last  i  He  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  sens^  gome  aequired* 
knou'ledge,  a  quick  taei;  prudent,  plansifaiei  and  with  great 
heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling.  This  last  quality  was  perw 
haps  of  more  use  to  Vim  than  any  other,  tti  die  spbtiTe  in  whiehr 
he  moved.  His  cordial  voice  and  sanguine  mode  of  address^ 
made  friends,  whom  his  sincerity  and  latitude  insured;  An 
overflow  of  animal  spirits,  sooner  dian  any  thing  eke,  floats  ar 
man  into  the  tide  of  success.    Nothing  ctits  off  sympathy  so^ 


*  Many  of  tbsse  articles  (particularly  the  Tbes^rical  CriAieiams)^ 
are  uoavoidably  written  over  night,  just  as  the  paper  is  going  to  the 
press,  without  correction  or  previous  preparation.  Yet  they  will 
often  stand  a  comparison  with  more  laboured  compositions^  It  is  cu- 
rious, that  what  is  done  at  so  short  a  notice  should  bear  so  few  marka 
of  haste.  Iii  fact,  there  h  a  kind  o(  extempore  writing,  as  well  as  ex^ 
tempore  speaking.  Both  are  the  efiect  of  necessity  and  habit.  If  a 
man  has  but  words  and  ideas  id  his  head,  he  can  express  himself  in  a  ' 
longer  or  a  shorter  time  (with  a  little  practice),  just  as  he  has  a  mo- 
tive for  doing  it.  Where  there  is  the  necessary  sthndus  for  makings 
the  efllbrt,  what  is  given  from  a  first  impression,  what  is  struck  off  at 
a  blow,  is  in  many  respects  better  than  what  is  produced  on  rcfiee^ 
tion,  and  at  several  hf  ats. 
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much  as  the  obvious  suppreBsion  of  the  kindly  impulses  of  our 
nature.  He  who  takes  another  slightly  by,  the  hand,  will  not 
sitick  to  him  long,  nor  in  difficulties.  Others  perceive  this, 
and  anticipate  the  defection,  or  the  hostile  blow.  Among 
the  ways  and  means  of  success  in  life,  if  good  sense  is.  the 
first,  good  nature  is  the  second.  If  we  wish  others  to  be  at- 
tacbea  to  us,  we  must  not  seem  averse  or  indifferent  to  them. 
Perry  was  more  vain  than  proud.  This  made  him  fond  of 
the  society  of  Jords,  and  them  of  his.  His  shining  counte- 
tiance  reflected  the  honour  done  hin),  and  the  alacrity  of  his 
address  prevented  any  sense  ^of  awkwardness  or  inequality  o^ 
pretensions.  He  was  a  little  of  a  coxcomb,  and  we  do  not 
think  be  was  a  bit  the  worse  for  it.  A  roan  who  does  not  think 
well  of  himself,  generally  thinks  ill  of  others;  nor  do  they  fail 
to  return  the  compliment.  Towards  the  last,  he,  to  be  sure,  re- 
ceived visitors  in  his  library  at  home,  something  in  the  style  of 
the  Marquis  Marialva  in  Gil  Bias.  He  affected  the  scholar. 
On  occasion  of  the  death  of  Porson,  he  observed,  that '  JEpitka" 
^  lamia  wei;:e  throWn  into  his  coffin ; '  of  whi^h  there  was  an 
awkward  correction  nejct  day,— *  For  Epithalamia  read  Epice^ 

*  dia ! '  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  a  certain  consciousness  of 
merit,  with  a  little  overweening  pretension,  sometimes  interfer- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  the  paper.  Mr  Perry  was  not  like  a  con- 
temporary editor,  who  never  writes  a  sentence  himself,  and 
assigns,  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  ^  he  has  too  many  interests  to 

*  manage  as  it  is,  without  the  addition  of  his  own  literary  vani- 

*  ty. '  The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  wrote  up  his  own 
paper;  and  he  had  an  ambition  to  have  it  thought,  that  eVery 
good  thing  in  it,  unless  it  came  from  a  lord,  or  an  acknowledged 
wit,  was  his  own.  If  he  paid  for  the  article  itself,,  he  thought 
he  paid  for  the  credit  of  it  also.  This  sometimes  brought  nim 
into  awkward  situations.  He  wished  to  be  head  and  chief  of 
his  own  paper,  and  would  not  have  any  thing  behind  the  edi- 
tor's desk,  greater  than  the  desk  itself.  He  was  frequently  re- 
miss himself,  and  was  not  sanguine  that  others  should  make  up 
the  deficiency.  He  possessed  a  most  tenacious  memory,  and 
often,  in  the  nottest  periods  of  Parliamentary  warfare,  carried  off 
half  a  Debate  on  his  own  shoulders.  The  very  first  time  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  reporting  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  singular  lapse  of^  memory  occurred  to  him.  Soon 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Gallery,  some  accident  put 
him  out,  and  he  remained  the  "whole  night  stupified  and  discon- 
certed. When  the  House  broke  up,  he  returned  to  the  office 
of  the  paper  for  which  he  was  engaged,  in  despair,  and  profess-, 
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iftg  total  inability  to  give  a  single  word  of  it.  But  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sit  down  at  the  writing-desk.  The  sluices  of 
memory,  which  were  not  empty,  but  choked  up,  began  to  open, 
and  they  poured  on,  till  he  had  nearly  filled  the  paper  with  a 
verbatim  account  of  the  speech  of  a  Lord  Nugent,  when  his  em- 
ployer, finding  his  mistake,  told  him  this  would  never  do,  but 
he  must  begin  over  again,  and  merely  give  a  general,  and  histo^ 
rival  account  of  what  had  passed.  Perrv  snapped  his  fingers  at  . 
this  release  from  his  terrors ;  and  H  has  been  observed,  that  the 
historical  mode  of  giving  a  Debate  was  liis  delight  ever  after- 
wards. From  the  time  of  Woodfall,  the  Momsig  Chronicle 
was  distinguished  by  its  superior  excellence  in  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament.  Woodfall  himself  often  filled  the 
whole  paper  without  any  assistance.  This,  besides  the  arduous* 
ness  of  the  undertaking,  necessarily  occasioned  delay.  At  pre- 
sent, several  Reporters  take  the  different  speeches  in  succes- 
sion^— (each  remaining  an  hour  at  a  time) — go  immediately,  and 
transcribe  their  notes  for  the  press ;  and,  by  this  means,  all  the 
early  part  of  a  debate  is  actually  printed  before  the  last  speak- 
er has  risen  upon  his  legs.  The  public  read  the  next  day  at; 
breakfast- time  (perhaps),  what  would  make  a  hundred  octavo 
pages,  every  word  of  which  has  been  spoken,  written  out,  and 
printed  witliin  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  I 

The  Times  Newspaper  is,  we  suppose, -entitled  to  the  charac- 
ter it  gives  itselfi  of  being  the  *  Leading  Journal  of  Europe,* 
and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  engine  of  temporary  opinion  in  the 
world.  Still  it  is  not  to  our  taste— either  in  matter  or  manner. 
It  is  elaborate,  but  heavy ;  fiill,  but  not^ readable :  it  is  stuffed 
up  with  official  documents,  with  matter-of-fact  details.  It  seems 
intended  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords, and  might  be  imagined  to  be  composed  as  well  as  print- 
ed with  a  steam-engine.  It  is  pompous,  dogmatical,  and 
full  of  pretensions,  but  neither  light,  various,  nor  agreeable. 
It  sells  more,  and  contams  more,  than  any  other  paper ;  and 
when  you  have  said  this,  you  have  said  all.  It  presents 
a  most  formidable  front  to  the  inexperienced  reader.  It  makes 
a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  It  is  said  to  be  calculated  for  persons 
in  business,  and  vet  it  is  the  business  of  a  whole  morning  to 
get  through  it.  Bating  voluminous  details  of  what  had  better 
be  omitted,  the  same  things  are  better  done  in  the  Chronicle. 
To  say  nothing  of  poetry  (which  may  be  thought  too  frivolous 
and  attenuated  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  city),  the  prose  is  infe- 
rior. No  equally  sterling  articles  can  be  referred  to  in  it,  either 
for  argument  or  wit.    Mor***  in  short,  is  effected  in  the  Morning 
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Chronicle,  without  the  formality  and  without  the  effort.  The 
Times  is  not  a  classical  paper.  It  is  a  commereial  paper,  a- 
paper  of  business,  and  it  is  conducted  on  principles  of  tr^eand 
business.  It  floats  with  the  tide :  it  sails  with  the  stream*  It 
has  no  other  principle,  as  we  take  it  It  is  not  ministerial ;  it- 
is  not  patriotie ;  but  it  is  civic*  It  is  the  lungs  of  the  British 
metropolis ;  the  mouthpiece^  oracle,  and  echo  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change; the  representative  of  the  mercantile  interest  One 
would  think  so  much  gravity  of  style  might  be  acoompanied 
with  more  steadiness  and  weight  of  opinion.  But  the  TiM£a' 
conforms  to  the  changes  of  the  time*  It  bears  dow|i  upon  a 
question,  like  a  first-rate  man  of  war,  with  streamers  flying  and 
all  hands  on  deck ;  but  if  the  first  broadside  does  not  answer, 
turns  short  upon  it,  like  a  triremed  galley,  firing  off  a  few  paltry 
squibs  to  cover  its  retreat.  It  takes  up  no  falling  cause ;  fights- 
no  up-hill  battle;  advocates  no  great  principle;  holds  out  a 
helping  hand  to  no  oppressed  or  obscure  individual.  It  is^. 
*  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side.'  Its  st^le  is  magni«> 
loquentf  its  spirit  is  not  magnanimous.  It  is  valiant,  awagger* 
ing,  insolent,  with  a  hundrea  thousand  readers  at  its  heels 7l>ut 
the  instant  the  rascal  rout  turn  round  with  the  *  whiff  and  wind^ 
of  some  fell  circumstance,  the  Times,  the  renegade,  inconstant 
Times,  turns  with  them  I  Let  the  mob  shout,  let  the  city  roar, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Times  is  heard  above  them  all,  with  out- 
itageotts  deafening  clamour ;  but  let  the  vulgar  hubbub  cease,* 
and  no  whisper,  no  ecl^o  of  it  is  ever  after  heard  of  in  the  Timesr* 
Like  Bully  Bottom  in  the  play,  it  then  *  aggravates  its  voice  so,, 
as  if  it  were  a  singing  dove,  an  it  were  any  n^htingale. '  Ita 
coarse  ribaldry  is  turned  to  a  harmless  jest ;  its  swelling  rhodo- 
montade  sinks  to  a  vapid  commonplace;  and  the  editor  amuses- 
himself  in  the  interval,  before  another  great  explosiosy  by  Col- < 
lecting  and  publishing  from  time  to  time,  Affidavits  of  the  mim-* 
bers  of  his  paper  sold  in  the  last  stormy  period  of  the  press* 

The  Times  rose  into  notice  through  its  diligence  and  prompti- 
tude in  furnishing  Continental  intelligence,  at  a  time  when  fo- 
reign news  was  the  most  interesting  commodity  in  the  market ; 
but  at  present  it  engrosses  every  other  department  It  grew  ob-»- 
sccne  and  furious  during  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  the  nick-- 
names  which  Mr  Walter  bestowed  on  the  French  Ruler  were 
the  counters  with  which  he  made  his  fortune.  When  the  game 
of  war  and  madness  was  over,  and  the  proprietor  wish^  to 
pocket  his  dear-bought  gains  quietly,  he  happened  to  have  a- 
writer  in  his  employ  who  wanted  to  roar  on,  as  if  any  thing  more 
was  to  be  got  by  his  continued  war*hoop,  and  who  scandalized, 
tl^e  whole  uody  of  disinterestcsl  Jews^  ccmtractors,  and  stock* 
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jobbers,  by  tfie  din  and  sraithery  with  which,  in  the  piping  ttme^ 
of  peace^  be  was  for  rivetting  on  the  chains  of  foreign  nations* 
It  was  foand,  or  thought  at  least,  that  this  could  not  go  on. 
The  tide  of  gold  no  longer  flowed  up  the  river,  and  the  tide 
of  Billingsgate  and  blood  could  no  longer  flow  down  it^  with- 
anj  pretence  to  decency,  morality,  or  religion.  There  is  a 
cant  of  patriotism  in  the  city:  there  is  a  cant  of  humanity  a- 
mong  hackneyed  politicians*  The  writer  of  the  leading  ar-^ 
ffCLE,  it  is  true,  was  a  fanatic;  but  the  proprietor  of  the- 
Z.EADING  JOURNAL  was  neither  a  mart}rr  nor  confessor.  The 
principles  gahre  way  to  the  policy  of  the  paper;  and  this  was* 
the  origin  of  Ae  New  Times. 

This  new  lifomin^  paper  is  one  which  every  Tory  ought  to 
cfRCourage.    If  the  &iend  of  the  people  cannot  away  with  it» 
the  friend  of  power  ought  not  to  be  without  iL    Nay,  it  may  be 
of  use  to  the  liberal  or  the  wavering;  for  it  goes  all  lengths^' 
boggles  at  no  conseouences,  and  unmasks  the  features  of  des* 
potism  fearlessly  and  shamelessly,  without  remorse  and  without* 
pity.    The  Edit<^  deals  in  no  hcdf  measures,  in  no  half  prin«' 
ciples;   but  is  a  thorough-paced  stickler  for  the  modernized 
docUines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.    Dr  Sache*^ 
Terel,  in  his  Am^  could  not  go  beyond  him.     He  is  no  flincherv* 
no  trimmer;   he  ^  champions   JLegUimacy  to  the  outranee*'' 
There  is  something  in  this  spirit,  that  if  it  exposes  the  possessor 
to  hatred,  exempts  him  from  contemjot.    The  present  Editdt 
of  the  New,  and  late  Editor  of  the  Old  Times,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  his  opinions,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  staunch, 
determined,  and  consistent  in  maintaining  th^n*     He  is  a  vio-^ 
lent  partisan,  blind  to  the  blots  in  his  own  cause;  and|  bythis 
meails,  he  often  opens  the  eyes  of  others  to  them.    He  has 
noi^vasion,  no  disguises.    Let  him  take  up  a  wrong  argument 
(which  he  does  on  principle)  and  no  one  can  beat  him  in' 
pushing  it  to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum :  let  him  engage  in  a 
oad  cause  (which  he  does  by  instinct)  and  no  considenifioa' 
oi  prudence  or  compassion  will  make  him  turn  back.     He 
is  a  logician,  and  w4Il  not  bate  one  ace  of  his  argument.    He 
goes  the  utmost  length  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  prinei'» 
pies,  of  his  party.    If  we  like  the  spirit  of  despotism,  we  see* 
It  exewplified  in  his  views  and  sentiments:   n  we  like  the 
principles,  we  find  them  in  full  perfection,  and  without  any^ 
<x>wardly  drawback  in  his  reasonings.     He  is  the  true  organ  of 
the  Ultras^  at  home  or  abroad.    It  is  the  creed,  we  believe,  of 
all  legitimate  princes,  that  the  world  was  made  for  them ;  and 
this  sttitiment  is  stamped,  fixed,  scared  in  inverted  but  indeli- 
ble cbaractersi  on  the  mind  of  th#  Editor  of  the  New  Times, 
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who,  we. believe,  would  march  to  a  stake,  in  testimony  of  the  o- 
pinion  that  he  and  all  mankind  ought  to  be  held  as  slaves,  in 
fee  and  perpetuity,  by  half  a  dozen  lawful  rulers  of  the  species. 
He  lays  it  down,  for  instance,  in  so  many  words,  that  *  Louis 
XVIII.  has  the  same  undoubted  right  (in  kind  and  in  decree)  to 
the  throne  of  France,  that  Mr  Coke  has  to  his  estate  of  Holk- 
liam  in  Norfolk : '  and  from  this  declaration  he  never  swerves, 
not  even  in  thought.  Other  writers  may  argue  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  this  principle,  or  now  and  then,  in  a  moment  of 
unexpected  triumph,  avow  it ;  but  he  alone  has  the  glory  and 
the  shame  of  making  it  the  acknowledged,  undisguised  basis  of 
all  his  reasoning.  He  is  fascinated,  in  short,  with  the  abstract 
image  of  royalty ;  he  has  swallowed  love-powders  from  despo- 
tism ;  he  is  drunk  with  the  spirit  of  servility ;  mad  with  the  ha- 
tred of  liberty;  flagrant,  obscene  in  the  exposure  of  the  shame- 
ful parts  of  his  cause;  and  his  devotion  to  power  amounts  to  a 
prostration  of  all  his  faculties.  It  is  strange,  as  well  as  lament-, 
able,  to  see  this  misguided  enthusiasm,  this  preposterous  per- 
tinacity in  wilful  degradation.  Yet  it  is  not  without  its  u^. 
Its  honesty  warns  us  of  the  consequences  we  have  to  dread :  as 
its  consistency  ensures  us  some  compensation  in  some  part  or, 
other  of  the  system.  There  is  no  pure  evil,  but  hypocrisy.  E- 
very  principle  (almost)  if  consistently  followed  up,  leads  to  some 
good,  by  some  reaction  on  itself.  It  is  only  by  tergiversation, 
by  tricking,  by  being  false  to  all  opinion,  and  picking  out 
the  bad  of  every  cause  to  suit  it  to  our  own  interest,  that  we 
get  a  vile  compost  of  intolerable  and  opposite  abuses.  Thus, 
we  should  say  that  superstition,  while  it  was  real,  with  all  its. 
evils,  had  its  redeeming  points,  in  the  faith  and  zeal  of  those 
who  were  actuated  by  it,  into  whatever  excesses  they  might  be 
hurried :  but  we  object  entirely  to  modern  fanaticism,  which  is 
the  patchwork  product  of  a  perverted  intellect,  with  all  the 
absurdity  and  all  the  mischief,  without  one  particle  of  sincerity, 
to  justify  it.  Despotism  even  has  its  advantages;  but  we  see  no 
goou  in  modern  despotism,  which  has  lost  its  reverence,  and 
retains  only  the  odiousness  of  power.  The  State  Doctor  of 
the  New  Times  is,  however,  a  perfect  Preux  Chevalier^  com- 
pared with  some  of  his  hireling  contemporaries:  another  Peter 
the  Hermit,  to  preach  an  everlasting  crusade  against  Jacobins 
and  Levellers,  and  to  rekindle  another  Holy  War  in  favour  of 
Divine  RighL  There  is  a  dramatic  interest  in  the  fury  of  his 
exclamations,  which  induces  us  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
barbarism  of  his  creed.  He  is  less  mischievous  than  when  be 
wrote  in  theOLoTjiviLs,  which  trimmed  between  |K)wer  and  popu- 
larity, and  oiled  the  wheels  of  Despotism  with  the  cant  of  Liberty^ 
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He  does  not  now  fawn  on  public  opinion,  but  sets  it  at  defiance, 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  He  does  not  mix  up  the  gross- 
ness  of  faction  with  the  refinements  of  sophistry.  He  does  not 
uphold  the  principles,  and  insult  the  persons,  of  the  aristocracy. 
-No  one  was  more  bitter  against  the  late  queen,  or  more  able  or 
-strenuous  in  the  cause  or  her  enemies ;  but  he  maintained  a 
certain  respect  for  her  rank  and  birth.  He  did  not  think  that 
.every  species  of  outrage  and  indecency,  heaped  on  the  daugh- 
iter  of  a  prince,  the  consort  of  a  king,  was  the  most  delicate 
compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  royalty  i  but  conceived,  that 
when  we  forget  what  is  due  to  place  and  title,  we  make  a  gap 
in  ceremony  and  outward  decorum,  through  which  all  such 
persons  may  be  assailed  with  impunity.  Perhaps  this  starched, 
•pedantic  preference  of  principles  to  persons,  may  not,  after 
all,  be  the  surest  road  to  court4avour;  but  we  respect  any  one 
>whp  is  ever  liable  to  a  frown  from  a  patron,  or  to  be  leu  in  -a 
fninority  by  his  own  party.  There  is  nothing  truly  contempt!- 
.ble,  but  that  which  is  always  tacking  and  veering  before  the 
breath  of  power.  ► 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  Courieh  ;  which  is  a  paper  of 
shifts  and  expedients,  of  bare  assertions,  and  thoughtless  impu- 
dence. It  denies  facts  on  the  word  of  a  minister,  and  dogma- 
tizes by  autliority.  *  The  force  of.  dulness  can  no  farther  go : ' 
' — ^but  its  pertness  keeps  pace  with  its  dulness.  It  sets  up  a 
Jively  pretension  to  safe  commonplaces  and  stale  jests ;  and  has 
an  alternate  gaiety  and  gravity  of  manner : — The  matter  is  no- 
thing. Comparecl  with  3ie  solemn  guackery  of  the  Old  or  New 
Times,  the  ingenious  editor  is  the  Merry- Andrew  of  the  politi- 
cal show.  The  Courier  is  intendeil  for  country  readers,  the 
xlergy  and  gentry,  who  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  with  a  rea- 
son  tor  any  thing,  but  with  whom  the  self-complacent  shallow- 
ness of  the  editor  passes  for  a  self-evident  proof  that  every 
thing  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  paper  that  those  who  run  may 
read.  It  asks  no  thought :  it  creates  no  uneasiness.  In  it  the 
last  quarter's  assessed  taxes  are  always  made  good :  the  harvest 
is  abundant ;  trade  reviving ;  the  Constitution  unimpaired ;  the 
minister  immaculate,  and  the  Monarch  the  finest  gentleman  in 
his  dominions.  The  writer  has  no  idea  beyond  a  certain  set  of 
cant  phrases,  which  he  repeats  by  rote,  and  never  puzzles  any 
one  by  the  smallest  glimpse  of  meaning  in  what  he  says.  This 
lacquey  to  the  Treasury,  in  short,  puts  one  in  mind  of  those 
impudent  valets  at  the  doors  of  great  houses — sleek,  saucy, 
empty,  and  vulgar — ^who  give  short  answers,  and  laugh  into  the 
faces  of  those  who  come  with  complaints  and  grievances  to 
their  masters — ^tliink  dieir  employers  great  men,  and  themselves 
-clever  fellows — eat,  drink,  sk^p,  and  let  the  world  si; del 
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The  Svi7  13  a  paper  that  fippean  daily,  but  never  shines^ 
The  editor,  who  is  an  afipneeable  man,  has  a  sinecure  of  it;  and 
^hepublic  trouble  their  heads  just  as  little  about  it  as  he  does. 

The  Trav£LL£]»  is  not  a  new,  but  a  newly-conducted  even^* 
ing  p^^ier ;  which,  if  it  has  not  much  wit  or  brilliancy,  is  dis-t 
tiri^shed  by  sound  judgment^  pareful  infonnation,  and  consti^ 
iutional  principles. 

We  really  cannot  presume  to  scan  the  transcendant  merits  of 
the  M09NIN0  Post  and  Fashionable  Worij>— and,  in  shorty 
the  other  daily  papers  must  excuse  us  for  saying  nothing  about 
then). 

Of  the  Weekly  Journalists,  Cobbett  stands  first  in  power 
and  popularity.  Certainly  he  has  earned  the  latter:  would 
that  he  abus^  the  former  less !  We  once  tried  to  cast  this 
Antasus  to  the  ground ;  but  the  earth-born  rose  again,  and  still 
i$tagge)'s  on,  blind  or  oQQ^eyedf  to  his  remorseless,  recess  puiv 
po6e,-«^ometimes  running  upon  posts  and  pit&lls — sometimes 
^shaklpg  a  country  to  its  centre.  It  is.  best  to  say  litde  about 
him,  and  keep  out  of  his  way ;  for  he  crushes,  by  his  pondet^ 
pus  weight,  whomspever  be  falls  upon;  and,  what  is  worse, 
drags  to  cufelp^s  n^n  whatever  cause  he  lays  his  hands  upon 
^'support, 

Tl)e  CxAMiNEB  stands  next  to  Cobbett  in  talent;  and  is 
piuch  before  him  in  moderation  and  steadiness  of  principle. 
It  has  also  a  much  greater  variety  both  of  tact  and  subject. 
jUuleed,  an  agreeable  rambling  scope  and  freedom  of  discussion 
is  so  roi^ch  in  the  author's  way,  that  the  reader  is  at  a  loss  un- 
^er  what  department  of  the  paper  to  look  for  any  particular 
topic.  A  literal^  criticism,  perhaps,  insinuates  itself  under  the 
head  of  the  Political  Exammer ;  and  the  theatrical  critic,  or 
k>vier  of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  stultified  by  a  tirade  against  die 
Bourbons.  If  the  dishes  are  there,  it  does  not  much  signi^  in 
what  order  they  are  placed.  With  the  exception  of  a  httle 
egotism  and  twaddle^  and  flippancy  and  dogmatism  about  reli* 

Son  or  morals,  and  mawkishness  about  firesides  and  fiirious 
uonapartism,  and  a  vein  of  sickly  sonnet-writing,  we  suspect 
the  Examiner  must  be  allowed  (wbether  we  look  to  the  design 
or  execution  of  the  general  run  of  articles  in  it)  to  be  the  ablest 
^d  most  respectable  of  the  publications  that  issue  from  the 
weekly  press. 

The  News  is  also  an  es^cdlent  paper — ^interspersed  with  his- 
torical and  classical  knowledge,  written  in  a  good  taste,  and 
with  an  expellent  spirit  It^  circulation  is  next,  we  believe,  to 
that  of  the  Observer,  wliich  has  twice  as  many  murders,  as* 
saults,  robberies,  fires,  accidents,  o£fences,  as  any  other  paper, 
and  sells  proportionably*     i^iadows  affiright  the  town  ^ui  well  as 
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siibstatoMS^  and  ill  news  fly  fast  We  a{5prehend  these  are 
the  chief  of  the  weekly  journals.  There  are  others  that  have 
become  notorious  for  qualities  that  ought  to  have  consigned 
them  long  ago  to  the  nands  of  the  common  hangman ;  and 
some  that,  by  their  tameness  and  indecision,  have  been  strug^ 
^ing  imto  existence  ever  since  their  commencement  There  is 
ability,  but  want  of  direction,  in  several  of  the  last 

As  to  the  Weekly  Literary  Journals,  Gazettes,  8cc.  they  are 
a  truly  insignificwit  race — a  sort  of  flimsy  announcements  of 
&voured  publications — ^insects  in  lettei^  that  are  swallowed 
up  in  tlie  larger  blaze  of  ftill-orbed  criticism,  and  where 
*  Commg  Remens  cast  their  shadows  before ! ' 

We  cannot  condescend  to  enumerate  them.  Before  we  j^uit 
this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  add,  that  Scotland  boasts  but 
one  original  newspaper,  the  Scotsman,  and  that  newspaper 
but  one  subject — Political  •  Economy. — The  Ecfitor,  however, 
may  be  said  to  be  king  of  it ! 

Of  the  Magazines^  which  are  a  sort  of  cater-cousins  to  oui'-* 
selves,  we  would  wish  to  speak  with  tenderness  and  re^ 
speot  There  is  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  at  one  extre* 
mity  of  the  series,  and  Mr  Blackwood's  at  the  other — and 
between  these  there  is  the  European,  which  is  all  abroad, 
— «nd  the  Lady's,  which  is  all  at  home, — ^and  the  London, 
and  die  Monthly,  and  the  New  Monthly — ^nay,  hold;  for  if 
all  their  names  were  to  be  written  down,  one  Article  or  one 
Number  would  hardly  conlain  them — so  many  of  them  arc 
there,  and  such  antipathy  do  they  hold  to  each  other !  For 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  we  profess  an  afiection.  We  like 
the  name,  we  like  the  tide  of  the  Editor,  (Mr  Svlvanus  Urban 
—what a  rustic  civility  is  there  in  it  I) — ^we  like  the  frontispiece 
of  St  John's  Gate — a  well-preserved  piece  of  useless  antiquity, 
an  emblem  of  the  work—- we  like  the  table  of  contients,  which 
promises  no  more  than  it  performs.  There  we  are  sure  of  find* 
ing  the  last  lingering  remains  of  a  former  age,  with  the  embryo 
productions  of  the  new — some  nine  days'  wonder,  some  forlorn 
Hicjacei — all  that  is  forgotten,  or  soon  to  be  so— an  alligator 
stufled,  a  mermaid,  an  Egyptian  mummy — 'South-sea  inven- 
tions, or  the  last  improvement  on  the  spinning-jenny — an  epi- 
taph in  Pancras  Church-yard,  the  head  of  Memnon,  Lord 
Byron's  Farewell,  a  Charade  by  a  Young  Lady,  and  Dr 
Johnson's  dispute  with  Osbom  the  bookseller!  Oh!  happy 
mixture  of  indolence  and  study,  of  order  and  disorder !  Who, 
with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  held  carelessly  in  his  hand,  has 
not  passed  minutes,  hours,  dajrs,  in  lackadaisical  triumph  over 
fwiuil    Who  has  not  tak^n  it  up  on  parlour  windowseats? 
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Who  has  not  fan  it  slightly  through  in  reading- rooms?  If  it 
has  its  faults,  they  are  those  of  an  agreeable  old  age;  and  we 
could  almost  wish  some  ill  to  those  who  can  say  any  harm  of  it. 
The  Monthly  Magazine  was  originally  an  improvement  on 
the  Gentleman^s,  and  the  model  on  which  succeeding  ones  have 
been  formed.  It  was  a  literary  Miscellany,  variously  and  ably 
supported — a  sort  of  repository  for  the  leading  topics  of  con- 
versation of  the  day ;  but  it  has  of  late  degenerated  into  a  re- 
gister of  patents,  and  an  account  of  the  proprietor's  phitosbpby 
of  the  universe,  in  answer  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  I  Other  public 
cations  have  succeeded  to  it,  and  prevailed.  Which  of  these 
is  the  best,  the  London,  or  the  New  Monthly?  We  are  not 
the  GCdipus  to  solve  this  riddle;  arid  indeed  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult, for  we  believe  many  of  the  writers  are  the  same  in  each. 
13ut  both  contain  articles,  we  will  be  bold  to  Sity,  in  the  form 
of  Essays^  Theatricol  Criticism,  Jcvx-d' esprit^  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  flower  and  cream  of  periodical  literature. 
To  ihbse  who  judge  of  books  in  the  lump,  by  the  cubic  con- 
tents, the  binding,  or  the  letters  on  the  back,  and  who  think 
thiit  all  that  is  conveyed  between  blue  or  yellow  or  orange- 
tnwny  covers,  mtist  be  vain  and  light  as  the  leaves  that  flutter 
round  it,  we  would  remark,  that  many  of  these  fugitive,  un- 
owned productions,  have  been  collected,  and  met  with  no  un- 
favourable reception,  in  solid  octavo  or  compact  duodecimo. 
Arc  there  not  the  nuaint  and  grave  subtleties  of  Elia,  the  ex- 
treme paradoxes  of  the  author  of  Table-talk,  the  Confessions 
of  an  Opium- eater,  the  copious  tales  of  Traditional  ^Literature, 
all  from  one  Magazine  ?  We  believe,  the  agreeable  lucubra- 
tions of  Mr  Geoffrey  Crayon  also  first  ventured  to  meet  the 
public  eye  in  an  obscure  publication  of  the  same  sort— 

*  Widi  a  blush, 
Modest  as  morning,  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phccbus ! ' 
To  say  truth,  some  such  ordeal  seems  almost  necessary  as  a 
passport  to  literary  reputation.     Tlie  public  like  to  taste  works 
in  the  sample,  before  they  swallow  them  whole.     If  in  the  two 
leading  Magazines  just  alluded  to,  we  do  not  meet  with  any 
great  fund  of  anecdote,  with  much  dramatic  display  of  charac- 
ter, with  the  same  number  of  successful  experiments  in  the 
world  of  leitcl*s  as  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  history,  yet  the 
reader  may  perhaps  think  the  want  of  these  in  a  great  mea- 
sure compensated   by  a  better  sustained  tone  of  general  re- 
flection, of  mild  sentiment,  and  liberal  taste ;  which  we  hold, 
in  spite  of  some  strong  exceptions,  to  be  the  true  characteristics 
.of  the  age.     The  fault  of  the  Loudon  Magazine  is,  that  it 
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wants  a  suiBcient  unity  of  direction  and.purposq.  There  u  n^ 
particular  bias  or.governing  spirit,— whicli  neutralizes  the  inte- 
rest.  The  articles  ^^em  thrown  into  the  letter-box,  and  to.coa«e 
up  like  blanks  or  prizes  in  the  lottery — all  is  in  a  confused,  uut 
concocted  state,  lik^  th^  materials  of  a  rich  plum-pudding  be- 
fore it  has  been  well  boiled.  On  the  'contrary,  there  may  be 
said  to  be  too  much  tampering  with  the  managen>ent  of  the  New 
Monthly,  till  the  taste  and  spirit  evaporate.  A  thing,  by  being 
overdone,  stands  a  chance  of  being  insipid — the  fastidious  may 
end  in  languor — the  agreeable  may  cloy  by  repetition.  The 
Editor,  we  are  afraid,  pet$  it  too  much« — and  it  is  accordingly 
more  remarkable  for  delicacy  than  robustness  of  constitution^ 
and,  by  being  faultless,  loses  some  of  its  effect. 

Over- refinement,  however,  <;annot  b^  charged  as  the  failing 
of  most  of  our  periodical  publications.  Some  are  full  oi  pole^ 
mical  orthodoxy — some  of  methodistical  deli^ation — some  in- 
culcate servility,  and  others  preach  up  sedition — some  creep 
along  in  a  series  of  dull  truisms  aud  stale  moralities — whiC^ 
others,  more  ^  lively,  audible,  and  full  of  vent, '  subsist  on  the 
great  staple  of  falsehood  and  personality,  and  enjoy  all  tii^  ad- 
vantages that  result  from  an  entire  contempt  for  the  restr^nta 
of  decency,  consistency,  or  candour.  There,  is  no  pretence,  in- 
deed,, or  concealment  of  the  principles  on  which  such  works  are 
conducted :  and  the  reader  feels  almost  as  if  he  were  admitted 
to  look  in  on  a  club  of  thorough-going  hack  authors,  in  their 
moments  of  freedom  and  exaltation.  There  is  plenty  of  slang" 
mt  going,  and  some  shrewd  remark.  The  pipes  and  tobacco 
are  laid  on  the  table,  with  a  set-out  of  oysters  and  whisky,  and 
bludgeons  and  sword-sticks  in  the  corner  !  A  profane  parody  is 
recited,  or  a  libel  on  an  absent  member — and  songs  are  sung  in 
mockery  of  their  former  friends  and  employers.  From  loul 
words  they  get  to  blows  and  broken  heads;  till,  drunk  with 
ribaldry,  and  stunned  with  noise,  they  proceed  to  throw  open 
the  windows  and  abuse  the  passengers  in  the  street,  for  their 
want  of  religion,  morals,  and  decorum  I  This  is  a  modern  and 
an  enormous  abuse,  and  requires  to  be  corrected. 

The  illiberality  of  the  Periodical  Press  is  '  the  sin  that  most 
easily  besets  it.'  We  have  already  accounted  for  this  from  the 
rank  and  importance  it  hds  assumed,  which  have  made  it  a  ne«> 
cessary  engine  in  the  hands  of  party.  The  abuse,  however,  has 
grown  to  a  height  that  renders  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
crushed,  if  it  cannot  be  corrected;  for  it  threatens  to  overlay, 
not  only  criticism  and  letters,  but  to  root  out  all  common  ho* 
nesty  and  common  sense  from  works  of  the  greatest  excellence, 
itpon  laiige  classes  of  society.     AH  character,  all  decency,  tbq 
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plainest  matters  of  faot^  or  deductions  of  reason,  are  made  ih6 
aporC  of  a  nickname,  an  inuendo,  or  a  bold  and  direct  fal«e« 
liood«  The  continuance  of  this  nuisance  rests  not  with  the 
writers,  but  with  the  public ;  it  is  they  that  pamper  it  into  the 
monster  it  is;  and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  trafSc,  the 
best  way  is  to  let  them  sfee  a  little  what  sort  of  thing  it  is  which 
they  encourage.  Both  of  the  extreme  parties  in  the  State,  the 
Ultra- Whigs  as  well  as  the  Ultra* Royalists,  have  occasionally 
tre^assed  on  the  borders  of  this  enormity:  But  it  is  only  the 
worst  part  of  the  Ministerial  Press  that  has  had  the  temptation, 
the  hardihood,  or  the  cowardice  to  make  literature  the  mere 
tool  and  creature  of  party- spirit;  and,  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
cause  in  which  it  was  embarked,  to  disregard  entirely  the  pro^ 
fligacy  of  the  means.  It  was  pious  and  loyal  to  substitute  aouse 
for  argument,  and  private  scandal  for  general  argument.  He 
who  calumniated  his  neighbour  was  a  friend  to  his  country.  If 
you  could  not  reply  to  your  opponent's  objections,  you  might 
caricature  his  person ;  if  you  were  foiled  by  his  wit  or  learnings 
you  might  recover  your  advantage  by  stabbing  his  character. 
The  cry  of  *  No  Popery, '  or  *  the  Constitution  is  in  danger, ' 
was  an  answer  to  ail  cavils  or  scruples.  Who  would  hesitate 
about  the  weapons  be  used  to  repel  an  attack  on  all  that  was 
dear  and  valuable  in  civil  institutions?  He  who  drew  off  the 
public  attention  from  a  popular  statement,  by  alluding  to  a  slip 
m  the  private  history  of  an  individual,  did  well;  he  who  em« 
bodied  a  flying  rumour  as  an  undoubted  fact,  for  the  same 
laudable  end,  aid  better;  and  he  who  invented  a  palpable  false** 
hood,  did  best  of  all.  He  discovered  most  invention,  most 
i^al,  and  most  boldness ;  and  received  the  highest  reward  for 
the  sacrifice  of  his  time,  character,  and  principle.  If  the  jest 
took,  it  was  gravely  supported ;  if  it  was  found  out,  it  was  well 
intended :  To  belie  a  Whig,  a  Jacobin,  a  Republican,  or  a 
Dissenter,  was  doing  God  and  the  king  good  service ;  at  any 
rate,  whether  true  or  false,  detected  or  not,  the  imputation  left 
a  stain  behind  it,  and  wauld  be  ever  after  coupled  with  the 
name  of  the  individual,  so  as  to  disable  him,  and  deter  others 
from  doing  farther  mischief.  Knowledge,  writing,  the  press 
was  found  to  be  the  great  engine  that  governed  public  opinion  ( 
^nd  the  scheme  therefore  was,  to  make  it  recoil  upon  itself,  and 
act  in  a  retrograde  direction  to  its  natural  one.  Prejudice  and 
power  had  a  provocation  to  this  eittreme  and  desperate  mode 
of  defence,  in  their  instinctive  jealousy  of  any  opposition  to 
their  sentiments  or  will.  They  felt  that  reason  was  against 
them — and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  a* 
gainst  reason . — they  felt,  too,  that  they  could  extend  impunity 
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to  their  iigent9  and  accomplices,  whom  they  could  easily  screen 
from  reprisals.  Conscious  that  they  were  no  match  for  moders' 
philosophers  and  reformers  in  abstract  reasoning,  tfaey  paid  off 
their  dread  of  their  talents  and  principles  b^  a  proportionabite 
contempt  for  their  personsi  for  which  no  epithets  could  be  toof 
mean  or  hateful.  These  were  therefore  ponred  oot  in  profusion* 
by  dieir  satellites.  The  nicknames,  the  cant  phrases,  too,  were 
ab  in  (a,Yonr  of  existing  institutions  and  opinion^,  and  wenr 
easily  detised  in  a  contest  where  victory,  not  truth,  was  the  ob- 
ject. The  warfare  was  therefore  turned  into  this  channel  fironr 
the  first ;  and  what  passion  dictated,  a  cunning  and  mercenary 
policy  has  continued.  The  Anti*  Jacobin  was  one  of  the  first' 
that  gare  the  alarm,  that  set  up  the  war-^whoop  of  reckless 
slander  and  vulgar  abuse.    Here  is  a  specimen. 

^  Mr  Coleridge  bavbg  been  dishonoured  at  Cambridge  for 

*  preaching  Deism,  has,  since  that  time,  left  his  native  country^ 

*  commenced  citizen  of  the  world ;  left  his  poor  children  fiither- 

*  less,  and  his  wife  destitute.     Ex  hoc  disce  omnes^^his  friend 

*  Southey  and  others.  * 

This  is  the  way  in  which  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary  halntip 
and  strict  morals  was  included  in  die  same  sentence  of  repro-' 
bation  with  one  of  greater  genius^  though  perhaps  of  more  ir- 
regular conduct;  wnile  the  unputations  in  both  cases  were  im-* 
pudent  felsehoods — ^probably  known  to  be  so^  or  else  founded 
en  some  idle  report,  eagerly  caught  up  and  maUciousty  exagge- 
rated. What  has  been  die  effect  ?  Why,  that  these  very  per-* 
sons  hove,  in  the  end,  joined  that  very  pack  *of  hunting-tigerv 
that  strove  to  harass  them  to  death,  and  now  halloo  longest  and 
loudest  in  die  chase  of  blood.  Nor  was  the  result,  after  all^  sor 
annatural  as  it  might  at  first  appear.  They  saw  that  there  wav 
but  one  royal  road  to  reputation.  The  new  Temple  of  Famr 
was  built  as  an  outwork  to  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  wiod-' 
ers  were  busy  on  die  top  of  it,  pouring  down  soilding  lead  and 
horrible  filth  on  all  those  who  approached,  and  demanded  en-^ 
trance,  without  well-attested  political  credentida.  ^  The  vnsa^ 
na'  of  court  &vour  ^  was  falling ;'  and  our  pilgrims  to  the  ' 
land  of  promise,  slowly,  reliictandy,  but  perhaps  wisely,  got  out 
of  the  way  of  it.  Who,  indeed,'  was  likely  to  stand,  foi^  any 
length  of  time,  *  the  pelting  of  diis  pitiless  storm ' — the  precis 
pitation  of  nicknames  from  such  a  heiglit,  the  thundering  down' 
of  huge  volumes  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  the  ugly  blows  at  charac- 
ter, die  flickering  jests  on  personal  defects — ^with  the  compla^ 
cent  smiles  of  the  great,  and  the  angry  shouts  «of  the  mob,  ta 
say  nothing  of  the  Attorney-Generals  informations,  filed  «r 
officio^  ana  the  well-paid  depositions  of  spies  and  informers? 
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It  was  a  hard  battle  to  fight.  The  enemy  were  w^U  entrench- 
ed on  the  heights  of  place  and  power,  and  skulked  behind  their 
ramparts — those  whom  they  assailed  were  exposed,  and  on  the 
pave*  It  was  the  forlorn  hope  of  genius  and  independence 
struggling  for  fame  and  bread  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
of  the  candidates  turned  tail,  and  fled  from  such  fearful  odds. 

The  beauty  of  it  is,  that  there  is  generally  no  reparation  or 
means  of  redress.  From  the  nature  of  the  imputations,  it  is 
frequently  impossible  distinctly  to  refute  them,  or  to  gain  a 
hearmg  to  the  refutation.  But  if  the  calumniators  are  detected 
and  exposed,  they  plead  authority  and  the  King's  privilege  / 
They  assiune  a  natural  superiority  over  you,  as  if^  being  of  a 
different  party,  you  were  of  an  inferior  species,  and  justly  liable 
to  be  tortured,  worried,  and  hunted  to  death,  like  any  other 
vermin.  They  have  a  right  to  say  what  they  please  of  you,  to 
invent  or  propagate  any  falsehood  or  misrepresentation  that 
suits  their  turn.  The  greater  falsehood,  the  more  merit ;  the 
more  barefaced  the  imposture,  tlie  more  pious  the  fraud.  You' 
are  a  Whig,  a  reformer — does  not  that  of  itself  imply  all  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  ?  That  being  once  grantee^  they  have 
a  clear  right  to  heap  every  other  outrage,  every  other  indigni- 
ty, upon  you  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  you  cannot  complain 
of  that  which  is  no  more  than  a  commutation  of  punishment. 
You  are  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty :  does  it  not  fol- 
low tliat  you  must  be  a  bad  poet?  You  are  against  Mini- 
sters ;  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  you  can  write  a  line  of  prose 
without  repeated  offences  against  sense  and  grammar  ?  If  it 
be  once  admitted  that  you  are  an  opposition  writer  of  some 
weight  and  celebrity,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  government 
scribbler  should  get  a  carle  blanche  to  fill  up  your  character  and 
pretensions,  life,  parentage,  and  education.  Your  mind  and 
morals  are,  in  justice,  deodands  to  the  Crown,  and  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  court  critic  to  be  dissected  without  mercy, 
like  the  body  of  a  condemned  malefactor.  The  disproportion 
between  the  fact  and  the  allegation  only  points  the  moral  the 
more  strongly  against  you ;  for  the  odiousness  of  your  conduct, 
in  differing  with  men  in  office  and  their  sycophants,  is  such, 
that  no  colours  can  be  black  enough  to  paint  it ;  and  if  you 
are  not  really  guilty  of  all  the  petty  vices  and  absurdities  im- 
puted to  you,  it  is  plain  that  you  ought  to  be  so,  to  answer  to 
tlieir  theory,  and  as  ?l  fiction  in  loyalty,  for  the  credit  of  church 
and  state.  You  are  a  bad  subject,  they  pretend :  that  you  are 
a  bad  writer  and  bad  man,  is  a  self^vident  consequence 
that  will  be  at  once  admitted  by  all  the  respectable  and  well- 
disposed  part  of  the  community.     You  are  entitled,  in  short, 
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neither  to  justice  nor  mercy  t  and  he  who  volunteers  to  deprive 
you  of  a  livelihood  or  your  good  name  by  any  means,  however 
atrocious  or  dastardly,  is  entitled  to  the  thailks  of  his  own 
cduntry. 

One  of  their  most  common  expedients  is,  to  strew  their  vic- 
tim over  and  over  with  epithets  of  abuse,  and  to  trust  to  the 
habitual  association  between  words  and  things  for  the  effect  of 
their  application.  There  was  an  instance  of  this,  some!  it  tie 
time  ago,  in  a  well  known  paper,  with  which  we  shall  exem- 
plify our  doctrine.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  assault  made  on 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  by  young  Las  Casas. 

'  A  French  lad,  of  the  name  of  Las  Casas,  the  son  of  one  of  Buo- 
naparte's Counts,  waylaid  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  the  street  on  Tues- 
day, and  struck  him,  because  Sir  Hudson  did  his  duty  properly,  as 
an  English  Governor,  at  St  Helena,  and  as  keeper  of  the  miscreant 
of  whom  he  had  the  charge.  The  Chronicle  put  forth  yesterday  a 
letter  without  an  address,  said  to  be  from  the  boy  himself,  signed 

Baron ,  something.     In  this  he  confesses  the  assault,  which,  in 

default  of  other  witnesses,  will  substantiate  the  fact,  and  consign  him, 
as  soon  as  the  thief  takers  can  catch  him,  no  doubt  to  the  pleasing  re- 
creation of  the  tread-mill  for  a  given  time. ' 

We  pass  over  the  terms  *  miscreant, ' — '  fellow,  *  &c. ;  but 
there  is  a  refinement,  in  one  part  of  this  paragraph,  worth  no- 
tice. It  is  said,  as  if  casually,  that  the  '  thief-lakers  were  after 
him. '  What !  had  he  been  accused  of  picking  pockets,  of 
shop-lifting,  or  petty  larceny  ?  No ;  but  though  the  fact  wai 
known  to  be  quite  different,  the  feeling,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  the  same.  His  offence  would  be  tran&ierred,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  choice  expression,  to  the  class  of  misdemeanors 
which  thief- takers  are  employed  to  look  after;  and  thus  young 
Las  Casas,  for  resenting. the  unworthy  treatment  of  his  father 
and  old  master,  has  an  indirect  imputation  fastened  on  him,  by 
which  be  is  confounded  in  the  imagination  with  felons  and 
housebreakers,  and  other  persons  for  whom  the  *  tread- mill '  is 
a  suitable  punishment !  Such  is  the  force  of  words — the  power 
of  prejudice — and  the  means  of  poisoning  public  opinion. 

Take  another  illustration  in  a  native  instance.  A  man  of 
clasasical  taste  and  attainments  appears  to  be  editor  of  an  Op- 
position Journal.  He  publishes  (it  is  the  fault  of  his  stars)  nn 
elegant  and  pathetic  poem.  The  first  announcement  of  the 
work,  in  a  Ministerial  publication,  sets  out  with  a  statement, 
that  the  author  has  lately  been  relieved  from  Newgate — which 

S'ves  a  felon-like  air  to  the  production,  and  makes  it  necessary 
r  the  fashionable  reader  to  perform  a  sort  of  quarantine  against 
it,  as  if  it  Ind  the  gaol- infection.  It  is  declared  by  another  critic, 
in  the  same  pay,  to  be  unreadable  from  its  insipidity,  and  after** 
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wards,  by  the  same  critie^  to  be  highly  perntcioU^  and  inflam- 
mutory-^a  slight  CoHtfAdtttioi),  but  no  matter  t  "thx^  sttid  fifty 
other  iiK!0tisi6tencies5  wotild  all  go  down»  provided  ihey  were 
equally  malignant  aTid  unblushing.  The  writer  may  contradict 
himself  aft  often  as  he  pleases:  tf  he  only  speaks  dgainii  the 
Work)  bis  criticism  is  sound  and  orthodox*  Nor  is  it  only 
obnoxious  writers  on  politics  themSelires,  btit  ^11  their  fi^ieiia^ 
and  acquaintaitce,  or  those  whom  they  casually  notice,  that 
come  under  thlfe  sweeping  atiathema.  It  is  proper  to  make  a 
clear  stage.  The  friends  of  Caesar  must  not  be  suspected  of 
an  amicable  intercourse  with  patriotic  atid  incendiary  Writets. 
A  yottog  pdet  comei  forwiird !  an  early  and  faVonralm'nbt^ce 
appei^rs  of  some  boyish  verses  of  his  in  the  f^amirier,  inde* 
pcndently  of  aH  political  opinion*  Tbftt  alone  decides  his  fate  %- 
ind  from  that  moment  he  is  set  upon,  pulled  in  pieces,  and 
hunted  into  his  grav6  by  the  whole  venal  crew  in  fun  cry  after 
him.  It  was  crime  enough  that  he  dared  to  accept  praise 
from  so  disreputable  a  quarter.  He  should  have  thrown  back 
his  bounty  in  the  face  of  the  donor,  and  come  with  his  manu- 
script in  his  hand,  to  have  poetical  justice  dealt  out  to  him  by 
the  mibiassed  author  of  the  Barviad  and  Maeviad  (  His  tender* 
Yiess  and  beauties  would  then  have  been  exalted  With^if/nf  praise^ 
instead  of  being  mangled  and  torn  to  pieces  with  ruthle^  un- 
feeling rage ;  his  faults  would  have  been  gently  hinted  art,  and 
attributed  to  youth  and  inexperience ;  and  his  profession,  instead 
of  bein^  made  the  subject  of  loud  ribald  jests  by  vile  buffoons, 
wofrid  have  been  introduced  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  poetry.^ 
But  a  different  fate  awaited  poor  Keats  I  His  fine  fancy  and 
^werftil  invention  were  too  obvious  to  be  treated  with  mere  ne-> 
gleet;  and  as  he  had  not  been  ushered  into  the  world  with  the^ 
eotirt-stamp  uAon  him,  he  was  to  be  crushed  as  a  warning  \o 
genius  how  it  Keeps  company  with  honesty,  and  as  a  sure  mean» 
of  inoculating  the  ingenuous  spirit  and  talent  of  the  country  with 
limely  and  systematic  serrility  r  We  sometimes  think  that  writers 
are  alarmed  at  the  praises  that  even  we  bestow  upon  them^  lest 
ft  should  preclude  them  from  the  approbation  of  the  authoriz-' 
dd  sources  of  fame  ! 

This  system  thus  pursued  is  faitended  to  amount^  and  irt 
fact  does  amount,  to  a  prohibition  to  authors  to  write,  and  W 
the  public  to  read  any  works  that  have  not  the  GovernmenC 
mark  upon  them.  The  professed  object  is  to  gag  the  one, 
and  hoodwink  the  others,  and  to  persuade  the  world  that  all 
talent,  taste^  elegance,  science,  liberality  and  virtue,  are  con- 
fined to  a  hyf  hack-writers  and  their  employers.  One  wotild 
think  the  public  would  resent  this  gross  attempt  to  imposb 
en  their  understandings,  and  encroach  on  their  Uberty  of  pri* 


ygte  jM4g79¥Et«    Wh W  a  g^dofoosx  ia  r^94mg  a  ^^nr  Vpr^ 
pf  wlviob^^  ^9  beginning  to  form  ^ .  iavoif;;a^)s  opixupn/ js  ip 
49  be  bpfip^  Xh^t  he  should  ,bave  ijt  sn^^tdj^Qd  put  of  bi&  b^uc^ 
Aod  tQW«4  i^o  the  dirj;  by  a  r/^t^iner  pf  the  Uterqty  .pdica  t 
Cfin  be  be.  supposecl  ^  pic^  it  tip  afterw^rd^»  eiitber  to  f^ 
))iais(slf»  or^to  lend  it  to  afriend^  3uUied  and  disfigured  as  it4$/ 
But  tbQ  trpth  we  fear  v^  tbat  tbe  publii^  b^^id^s.  their  paiOlcjlr 
pation  in  t;lie  same  pr^udic^%  ^e  tiniid».  )n4Qlentt.  anq  ea^Uy 
influenced  by  a  little  $wagg^ijlg  and  an  air  ,of  authority.    Tbj?y 
like  to  amuse  their  leisure  with  reading  a  n^iy  work ;  and  it  tbejr 
have  more  lei^re,  bave  pp  objectiop  tP  fiU  %  up  with  Ij^enin^ 
io  an  abuse  of  the  writert    If  they  approve  gf.  candour  jjj^g 
^liity  in  the  abstract,  they  do  nof  disapprove  p(  a  little  $candi^ 
^nd  tittle-tattle  bjr  th^  byt    1]hey  take  i,a  %  ,di$gustin|(  pu]^ 
licaticm,  becaju^e  it  ia  ^^  amusing  and  cle^ir^ '^r-^iai;  45^  £u|l 
^f  incriQdU>le  a^s^uoiis  which  m^  the^i.  4^are^  and  of  i:xf^ 
prdbrioua  epithets  applied  to  high  ch^actei^  whi^b;  h^  thev^ 
Binartness  and  ^inpongruity,   ppi^ra^  a»  a  uv^Iy  .summits  tp 
their  ordinary  ^te  qH  emnii*    Ti)id  happens  x>n  the  Sun- 
day Biorning;  and  the  rest  of  tbe  week  iplasse^s  in  unravelling 
4he  ifltpo^uref   apd  expressing   a  very  edifying  mixture  of 
iwonder  and  indignation  ^^t  iit.    3ucb  a  paper  was  dete^te^^ 
jiot  long  ago,  in  the  fabricgtioajof  a  law  falsehood  against  a  m^t 
-r^^octable  gentleman,  who  was  s^id  to  baye  pppposed  a  dinn^ 
.and  nunpand  dozen,  in  tri^mph  over  the  death  of  Lord  C^uif- 
-reagh.    This  was  said  to  bave  teken  place  in  a  public  rooip^  ^% 
•that  the  exposure  of  tbe  fiUsebood  .was  immediate  and  con^ 
j!>lete»    Not  long  before,  it  p^it  ^  Jieading^qi^estign  tp  a  popif- 
4ar  member  for  the  city,  as  if  ^0^2^  ilf-conduet  pf  his  had 
-caused  bi$  father's  dQath:,it  was  shown  that  tb^s  genii en^nta 
&tber  had  died  before  be  ^wfiy  bior/i  1   Is  it  to  be  suppc^  .thftt  ^ 
writer  knew  tbe  facts  ?    W^  ^ould  rather  think  nou    He  pro* 
-bably  neither  knew  nor  f^ed  any  thing  about  them.    It  w^ 
-bis  vocation  to  hazard  the  ^f^rk  insinuation^  and  to. trust  i^ 
-diance  and  the  n^aUce  pf  mankind  for  its  mccess*    The  bloyv 
-was  well  iieeant,  thougb  it  failed*    But  was  it  ne^  a  blow  ^0  tJtv^ 
•fuiper  jtaelf ?   Al4^»  .ik>.;  it  jUill  blunders  09 ;  and  the  public 
f^pe  After  it,  half  in  foar  half  in  ipdfgn^fiooM  It  slanders  ^ 
virtuous  lady;  it  insula  tbe  misfortunes  pf  9  Noble  Hopse;  jt 
rakes  up  the  infirmities  of  the  dead;  \\  taunts  (for  whatever  it 
touchea  it-contankinates)  the  unborn*   No  matter.    They  Qr  the\r 
iamily  bad  sinned  in  being  Whigs — and  tber/s  are  still  men  ip 
£n|2;land,  it  wc^ld  appear,  who  think  that  this  is  the  way  b^ 
which  difference  of  opinion  should  be^eveqged  or  prevented. 
' .  It  used  tp  be  Ab^b^t  pr  English  gei\tlefne]p,^thac  tbeir  poli- 
tical contentions  were  conducted  in  aspirit^  not  merely  of  jper- 
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feet  fUmess^  but  of  mutual  courtesy  and  urbanrtj ;  and  tbat^ 
evM  among  the  lower  orders,  quarrels  were  governed  by  a 
law  of  honour  and  chivalry,  which  proscribed  all  base  adTan)» 
tages,  and  united  alt  die  spectators  against  him  by  whom  ajimt 
hltm  was  given  or  attempted.  We  trust  that  this  cipirit  isr  not 
vet  extinguished  among  us ;  and  that  it  will  speedily  assert  itself, 
Dy  trampling  under  foot  that  base  system  of  mean  and  malign 
nant  defamation^  by  which  our  Periodical  Press  has  recendy 
been  polluted  and  disgraced.  We  would  avoid  namrng  works 
that  desire  nothing  so  much  as  notoriety ;  but  it  is  but  too  weK 
known,  that  the  work  of  mtimidation  and  deceit,  of  eruel  per^ 
sonaKty  and  audacious  fabrication,  has  been  carried  on,  for  se- 
veral years,  in  various  periodical  publications,  daily,  weekly,, 
monthly,  and  quarterly, — that  it  has  been  urged  with  unre^ 
lenting  eagerness  in  the  metropolis,  in  spite  of  the  public  dis*- 
countenance  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  it  disgraces  by  its 
pretended  support ;  and  been  propagated  into  various  parts  of 
the  country,  for  purposes  of  local  annoyance.  It  is  equally  weH 
known  ana  understood  too,  that  this  savage  system  of  bullying 
and  assassination  is  no  longer  pursued  from  the  impulse  of  angry 
passions  or  furious  prc^dices,  but  on  a  cold-blooded  mercena^ 
ry  calculation  of  the  profits  which  idle  curiosity,  and  the  vulgar 
appetite  for  shinder,  may  enable  its  authors  to  derive  from  it. 
Where  this  is  to  stop,  we  do  not  presume  to  conjecture, — unlesa 
the  excess  leads  to  the  remedy,  and  the  distempered  appetite  of 
'the  public  be  surfeited,  and  so  die.  This  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
likely, and,  we  hope,  may  be  a  speedy  consummation.  In  the 
'  mean  time,  the  extent  and  extravagance  of  the  abuse  has  al- 
ready lidd  the  efiect,  not  only  of  making  individual  attacks 
'  less  painful  or  alarming,  but  even,  in  many  cases,  of  point- 
ing out  to  the  ludicions  the  proper  objects  of  their  gratitude 
and  respect.  For  ourselves,  at  i^ist,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ae- 
knowledge,  that,  when  we  find  an  author  savagety  and  perse- 
veringty  attacked  by  this  gang  of  literary  retainers,  we  imme- 
diately feel  assured,  not  only  that  he  is  a  good  writer,  but  an  ho> 
nest  man ;  and  if  a  statesman  is  once  selected  as  the  butt  of  out- 
rt^eotts  abuse  in  the  same  quarter,  we  consider  it  as  a  satisfiu)- 
lory  proof  that  he  has  lately  rendered  some  signal  service  to  his 
country,  or  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  corruption. 

We  have  put  ourselves  out  of  breath  with  this  long  lecture 
on  the  great  opprobrium  of  our  periodical  literature^ — and  dare 
not  now  go  on  to  the  ticklish  chapter  of  Reviews*  We  do  not, 
however,  by  any  means  renounce  the  design;  and  hope  one 
day  to  be  enabled  to  resume  it,  and  to  astonish  our  readen 
with  a  full  and  ingenuous  account  of  onr  own  meiitft  and  da- 
merits^  and  &ose  of  our  rivals. 
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Art.  V.     1.  Annuat  JReports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.     1822.  ,    » 

2.  Synopsis  df  the  Cdnteids  of  the  British  Museum.-    1820. 

3.  Description  of  the  Marbles^  ^C.  deposited  in  the  British  Mt^ 
seunii     1821. 

/^UR  object  in  placing  the^e  |)ublications  at  the  head  of*  thifi^ 
^^  article,  is  not  to  entet  into  any  examination  of  their  con- 
tents; but  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  present  state  of  our  grecit  National 
Museum,  which  appear  to  demand  an  early  consideration. 

This  noble  Institution  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
bei)u€st  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who,  dying  in  1762,*  left  his  im- 
mense collections  of  every  kind  to  the  nation,  on  the  Gondi->^ 
tion  of  paying  20,000/.  in  legacies  to  different  individuals ;  a 
sum  considerably  less  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  me-* 
dais,  coins,  gems,  and  precious  metals  of  his  Musemn.  This 
bequest  included  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  amfong  which 
xrere  3566  volumes  of  MSS.  in  different  languages ;  an  herba- 
rium of  334  voliunes;  other  objects  of  natural,  history,  to  the 
number  of  six-and-thirty  or  forty  thousand,  the  descriptive  ca- 
talogue of  which  filled  thirty-eimt  volumes  in  folio,  and  eight 
in  quarto;  f  and  the  house  at  CSiiswick,  in  which  the  Museum 
was  deposited. 

The  Harleian  Collection  of  MSS.,  amounting  to  7,600  vo^ 

•  \ 

'  *  According  to  Biograph.  Brit. ;  bat  his  friend  George  Edwarda 
says  1753. 

f  The  followiDg  83mopd9  of  Sloane^s  Collections  is  given  by  Ed« 
wards  from  the  notes  of  the  owner,  a  short  time  before  his  death. 


Library*  including  books 

of  prints  and  illustrat- 
*  ed  works,  MSS.  &c^ar 

bout        -        -      -      50,000  vols. 
Medals  and  coins        -     2S;000 
Caraeos  and  intaglios,  a- 

bout        -        -        -        700 
Seals,  &c.  -  -         268 

Vessels  of  agate,  jasper,  &c.  542 
Antiquities  -  -  1,125. 
Precious  stones,  &c.  -  2,256 
Other  minerals         -  7^686 


Corals,  sponges,  &c.  1,421 
Testacea  or  shells,  &c.  5,843 
Echini,  echinites,  &c.  659 
Asterias   trochi,  en- 

trochi,  &c  *  241 
Crustacea  *  •  .  •  S63 
Stellie  mariosB,  &c.  «  173 
Fishes-and  their  parts  1,555 
Birds  and  their  parts,         , 

nests,  eggs,  &c  1,172 
Quadrupeds,  &c.  1,886 

Vipers,  serpentSi  &c.      5^1 
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lumes^  chiefly  relating  to  the  history  of  England^  and  includ- 
&ig,  among  many  other  curidtis  docuinebts^  40,(f00  ancient 
charters  and  rolls,  being  about  the  same  time  oiFered  for  sale. 
Parliament  voted  a  sutai  of  40,000/;  to  be  raised  by  lottery, 
and  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Mu^ 
seum.  Of  this  money,  20,000/,  were  paid  to  the  legatees  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  10,000/.  were  given  for  the  Harleian  MSS., 
4Mid  10,000/.  for  Montague-house,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  whole, 
Sloane's  Museum  was  removed  thither  with  the  consent  of  hi& 
trustees.  In  1757,  George  II.  presented  to  the  museum  the 
^hole  of  the  Royal  Library  collected  by  our  kings,  from  the 
time  pf  Henry  Vll.  to  that  of  William  III.;  which  included 
^e  libraries  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  of  Hen^  Fitzallaii,  Earl 
of  Arundd,  and  of  the  celebrated  scholar  Isaac  Causabon: 
And,  in  1759,,  the  British  Museum  was  opened  to  the  public. 

The  Collection  embraces  three  grand  departments — a  library 
of  printed  works  and  MSS. — a  collection  of  antiquities  of  every 
description — and  collections  in  every  branch  of  natural  history. 
.  I.  The  value  of  the  library  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
magnificent  donations,  and  by  immense  Parliamentary  pur-- 
chases.  Among  the  great  benefactors  to  this  department,  we 
ought  to  mention,  in  the  first  place,  his  late  Majesty  George  III.^ 
who  presented  to  it  upwards  of  50,000  scarce  tracts ;  and  its 
value  was  gr^tly  augmented  by  the  bequests  of  Thomas  Tvr- 
whit,  Esq.— of  Sir  Kichard  Musgrave— of  the  Reverend  Mr 
Cracheroqe — and,  above  all,  by  that  of  Major  Arthur  Ed- 
wards, who  left  to  it  his  noble  library,  and  7000/.  as  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  books.  Parliament  has,  at  different  times', 
granted  specific  sums,  for  die  purchase  of  various  highly  Va- 
luable collections  of  books ;  and,  among  others,  of  die  Cot^ 
tonian  Library  of  861  MS.  volumes,  of  which,  however,  54 
had  been  much  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1731,  including  Ma-^ 
dox's  CoUections  *  on  the  Exchequer,*  in  94  volumes,  be- 
sides many  precious  documents  connected  with  our  domes- 
tic and  foreign  history  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James^ 
Dr  Birch  bequeathed  337  volumes  of  MSS.  x  And.  the  Ubra- 


Insects,  i&c  -  •  5^439 
Vegetables,  iodudiog 

•eeds)  roots,  &C  -  12,506^ 
Hortus  siccas,  or  volumes 

of  dried  plants  •         S34 

Humana,  calculi,  md  ana* 

tomical  preparations  756  j 

See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  George  Edwards,  Loodoo,  1776. 


Miscellaneous,  things  na- 
tural, &C.        -      •        2,09^ 

Mathematical  instru- 
ments       •        -         •        55 

Pictures  and  firamed  drair- 
ings        ...  471 
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Ty  wa^  f^bout  diB  some  time,  augmented  by  the  Requisition 
cf  Halhed's  0?*iental  MSS.,  in  93  volumes ;  of  which,  14  ape 
in  Sanscrit,  and  the  rest  chiefly  in  Persian  and  Arabic.  This 
department  of  literature  received  some  valuable  additions  by 
Colonel  Hamilton's  acauisitions  in  Egypt,  and  several  MS^. 
presented  by  later  travellers.  One  of  the  most  important  addi- 
tions to  the  MSS.,  was  the  purchase  of  the  Landsdowne  Col- 
lection, consisting  of  1352  volumes;  of  which,  114  are  Jjfyx^ 
Burleigh's  State  Papers,  46  Sir  Julius  Caesar's  Collections  r^ 
specting  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  108  thje 
Historical  Collections  of  Biishop  Kei^net.  I^  1818,  Parjiaiiiei^t 
granted  13,500/.  for  the  purcha$e  of  Dr  Burney'B  Ubr^  of 
scarce  books  and  MSS. ;  which  w^  a  noble  addition  to  tl^ 
Museum.  Many  years  ago,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  donqr 
of  many  curious  Icelandic  MSS.;  and  this  donation  wa$  cr&tpn- 
edj  in  1820,  by  his  bequest  of  his  whole  prodigious  library, 
unrivalled  in  some  departments  of  knowledge,  especially  in 
what  relates  to  every  branch  of  natural  history.  By  &r  the 
greatest  iand  most  important  accession  it  bi»  lately  received, 
however,  is  that  which  it  owes  to  the  truly  royal  munificence  of 
the  present  king;  viz.  the  library  of  1^^,000  volumes,  and  a 
most  valuable  series  of  maps  and  charts,  collected  by  his  fkther. 
These  various  ftcquisitions,  ipinor  donations,  the  numerdus 
purchases  by  the  Trustees — and  the  right  of  obt$iining  copies  oT 
all  British  publications  entered  at  Stationers  Hall,  have  contri- 
buted to  render  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  a  vast  and 
noble  depositary  of  every  species  of  literature. 

II.  The  original  antiquities  of  SJioane's  collection,  with  the 
exception  of  the  jcotns  and  medals,  do  not  uppear  to  have  been 
of  high  value;  and  until  the  present  century,  the  additions  in 
this  department  of  the  Museum  were  not  numerous.  The  an'* 
tiquities  which  the  conquest  of  Egypt  thren^  into  our  bands,  aifd 
the  purchase  of  Mr  Townley's  collecti<m  of  nmrbles  in  1805 
for  1^0,000/.,  may  be  considered  as  the  first  grand  additions  to 
this  department.  This  was  followed  by  the  purchase  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  vases,  8cc.  at  an  expense  of  8^400/.  It  would 
be  injustice  here  to  omit  the  princely  gift  of  the  Barberini  vase 
in  1810,  by  th6  late  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  bought  it  from 
Sir  William  Hamilton  for  1000/.  The  riches  of  the  Museum 
were  greatly  augmented  by  the  acouisiticm  of  the  matchless  col- 
lection of  Lord  Elgin,  for  which  Parliament  voted  35,0002.  in 
the  year  1816*  Our  national  collection  has  since  been  farther 
enriched  by  the  purchase  of  the  Pbigalian  frieze,  a  well  pre- 
fierved  series  of  very  spirited  bigh-rdiefs,  of  the  pure  age  of 
Grecian  sculpCore.     When  contemplating  these  last  mentioned 
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treasuresi  we  could  not  conceal  our  mortification  at  the  un- 
fortunate error  by  which  our  country  was  deprived  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  very  interesting  statues  of  the  Tympana  of  the 
Temple  of  Egina.  These  marbles  seem  to  have  been  buried  by 
an  earthquake,  to  which  they  may  be  said  to  owe  their  fortunate 
preservation.  They  were  discovered  in  1811  by  two  pf  our 
countrymen,  Messrs  Cockrell  and  Foster,  and  two  German 
travellers,  who  agreed  to  join  in  excavating  the  dilapidated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius.  In  the  course  of  their  excava- 
tions, they  discovered  ten  nearly  entire  statues  of  the  western, 
and  five  of  the  eastern  pediment ;  besides  such  fragments  of  the 
remaihder  of  the  two  groups,  as  showed  completely  the  whole 
design  of  the  first,  and  much  of  the  latter  of  tnese  decorations ; 
and  also  the  four  small  figures  which  stood  on  the  acroteria. 
These  frujts  of  an  arduous  and  expensive  search,  were  first  em- 
barked for  Zante,  and  then,  for  security,  sent  to  Malta.  Their 
sale  was  afterwards  advertised  for  a  long  time  in  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  a9  to  take  place  at  Zante,  on  a  certain  day.  One 
of  the  gentlemefi'on  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum 
was  despatched  to  secure  the  prize  for  our  country ;  but  by 
some  strange  fatality,  Mr  Taylor  Combe  stopped  at  Malta  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  Zante ;  and  this  most  curious  collection 
of  marbles,  highly  interesting,  as  forming  a  link  between  the 
stifi^  style  of  Egyptian,  and  the  refined  period  of  Grecian  art, 
remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  some  parts,  and  the  excellence 
of  most  of  the  details,  unique  as  an  instance  of  an  anticj^ue  group 
of  large  size,  discovered  on  the  very  spot  it  was  origmally  d^ 
signed  to  decorate,  was  knocked  down  at  8000/.  (the  upset 
price)  to  the  agent  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  only  bidder 
who  appeared  at  the  sale  I 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Egyptian  antiquities  sent  home  by 
M.  Salt  and  Belzoni,  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  this  country, 
ivhere  they  have  acquired  a  fresh  interest,  from  the  curious  dis- 
coveries oi  Dr  Youtig,  who  appears  to  hold  the  key  to  the  sa^ 
(Cred  characters  of  Egypt  in  his  hands. 

III.  The  collections  of  Natural  History  have  been  greatly 
augmented  in  the  Mineral  department,  by  many  donations,  and 
several  extensive  purchases.  The  specimens  of  Sloane's  cabi- 
net were  united  with  those  bequeathed  by  Mr  Cracherode,  and 
with  die  collection  purchased  m  1798  ^om  Mr  Hatchet.  In 
1810,  the  noble  mineral  cabinet  of  the  honourable  Mr  Gre- 
jirille,  which  was  first  accurately  examined,  and  valued  by  com- 
petent judges  at  13,727/.,  was  purchased  by  Parliament  for 
^at  sum.  Besides  several  niinor  acauisitipns,  this  department 
wf^  htil^QT  augmented  by  tlie  purcnase  of  the  collectipns  of 
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Buroin  Mble  and  of  Baron  Beroldingen;  and  by  Lord  6rm^  • 
ville's  present  of  Peruvian  minerals. 

On  the  management  uid  classificaticMi  of  the  Library,  the  • 
Antiquities,  and  Minerals,  we  do  not  mean  at  present  to  enter ; 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  these  are  as  well  conducted  as  the  , 
accommodation  in  Montague  House  will  permit;  and  we  have 
had  personal  experience  of  the  urbanity  and  attention  of  the  . 
gentlemen  to  whose  care  they  are  committed,  in  rendering  them  ; 
of  utility  to  the  student,  and  an  amusement  to  the  public.     Wc 
may^here  also  express  our  approbation  of  the  greater  liberality  ' 
in  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Museum,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  year  1811  or  1812.    In  this,  respect.  English- 
men now  have  less  occasion  to  blush  for  the  contrast  between 
the  systems  pursued  in  our  own  countiy  and  in  France,  where  . 
the  freedom  of  admission  formed  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
we  received  on  visiting  the  superb  depositaries  of  science  and 
of  art  in  Paris.    The  effect  of  the  new  regulations  adopted  by  . 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  has  not  been  lost  on  the 
public     In  the  year  ending  25th  March  1812,  the  number  of 
admissions  to  the   British  Museum  did  not  exceed  27,499;  . 
while  in  the  year  ending  March  25,  1822,  the  persons  admit- 
ted amounted  to  91,151, — a  result  equally  proving  the  foresight 
of  the  Trustees,  and  the  increasing  taste  of  the  people. 

.  It  is  to  the  state  of  the  Zoological  department  of  the  Mu- 
seum that  we  at  present  mean  chiefly  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

The  Zoological  additions  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  British  Museum.  After  the  acquisition  of 
Sloane's  cabmet,  we  do  not  recollect  any  considerable  pur- 
chases, with  the  exception  of  a  collection  of*  birds,  some  years 
ago,  for  which  about  500/.  were  given,  and  what  was  bought 
at  the  sale  of  Bullock's  Museum,  when  about  400/.  were  laid 
out  in  Zoological  specimens.  The  number  of  specimens,  how- 
ever, ought  by  this  time  to  be  immense.  Very  valuable 
presents  nave  been  given  by  private  individuals;  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  presented  the  whole  of  bis  superb  collection 
of  animals,  formed  during  his  voyage  round  the  world.  From 
these  sources,  and  the  original  cabinet  of  Sloane,  a  most 
extensive  collection  of  Zoological  specimens  ought  to  have  been 
accumulated.  This  part  of  Sloane's  collection  consisted  of 
19,275  articles  connected  with  animal  life.  Of  these  there  were 
1886  quadrupeds,  1172  birds  and  their  parts,  1555  fishes  and 
their  parts,  5459  insects,  and  9221  specimens  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, including  shelly  serpents,  &c.  When  to  these  we  add 
|d)  that  has  be^  presented  or  purchased  in  the  course  of  more 
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iSamh^aict  oAiItt^^  how  i^omes  H  AaC  a  visiikir to  t\d  IMbsiiim 
can  see  so  little  of  all  these  Zoological  tteosutcs?  ForeigBers:  * 
ii^irire  wilh  eage^niiss  where  this  department  of  the  Brkish 
MuseUtn  i^  to  be  Viewed  \  and^  ki  spite- of  politeness,  are  tempt- 
ed to '  biUffh  oiilr^t  when  they  ate  referred  to  the  half  dozen  - 
qAadnipeds  Ihdt  bre  exhibited  on  the  staircase,  and  the  few 
hpedtaeni  of  birdfe,  which  add  Jhtle  either  to  |]ie  interest  or  or^ 
nAJment'  ^  one-  of  the  saloons  of  Montague  Hoose. 

The  stcite  of  d^cay  und  min  in  which  the  Zook^cal  coI«>  * 
lelctioiis  of  the  Museum  in  i^enoral  exhibit,   and  the  liery  ' 
little  Which  ^h  be  l^mt  ia  a  visit  to  it,  feom  the  smalt 
nntnber  exposed  to  public  viewv  the  #ant  of  labek  ^r  refe^  • 
recces  to  most  even  of  these,  and  the  strange  names  i^taoh^ 
eji  to  the  most  familiar  animnd^  in^  some'  of  the  cases,  where 
g'seeond  Aiwn  Mm^rs  to  have  been  at  work,  have  lonar  e%^' 
Plied  our  sttrprtsTimd  our  inquiries;  and  we  /are  conl^tietl 
to  st8te»  that  the  result  of  our  investigation  reflects  no  ere* 
dit  on- those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  seen  thitt<)ue  attention' 
wfii  paid  to  the  preservation  of  thi6  apecies  of  national  proper-  ' 
ty.    1st,  The  Testlteea  K^f  Sloane,  exceeding  5S00  in  ntHnbei", ' 
liugmei^ed  by  innumerable  donations,  uid  d^  purchase  of  Celo^' 
nef  Monta^e^s  collection  of  British  shdls,  ought  to  have  form^* 
ed  a  noble  source  of  «tudy  to  the  conohologist;  but  the-  shells^ 
of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  excq>tion  4m  a  portion  cf  what 
Dr  Leach  was  engaged  m  arranging  at  the  time  ^  his  lament^ '^ 
ed  illness,  are  of  iis  Uttle  use  for  the  purposes  of  general  study,  ' 
fu$  if  they  w^re  in  China.     The  collection  of  the  genus  Lepasj 
(oirrhipedes)  to  which  Dr  Leach  paid  ^at  attention,  is  indeed  ' 
fine,  and  is  beautiMly  arranged ;  but  vety  few  of  the  c^ier  * 
sheUs  ate  labeled;  and  mairy  pmate  cabinets  in  London  freat-*  * 
ly  surpass  the  natioiial  adkctiou  of  Testaoea^    The  &iti^ 
skeliis  eX  ^Colonel   Montague'^  ccdiection,   are  in  a  aepairiifte  - 
room^  and  are  complete   and  well  arranged ;    but  th^  stfi-r ' 
dtot  cannot  haye  access  to  any  p^t  of  It,  without  formal  kf^ 
pBbation  to  trustee^  and  principal  keepers;  and  ser^ral  days 
nit^  elapse  between  the  requegt  and  the  obtaining  «f  the  fa-  ^ 
vA«r.  ♦     This  sort  of  property  was  0^rtamly  intended  for  ^e  * 
ptibiie  benefit  wben4t  was,  purchased  with  pul^c*  money,  and  • 
ndt  solely  fo**  the  studies  of  the  keq^ers  of  the  Mos^um^    If  any  * 
^hells  are  buried  4n  the  vaults  of  Monta^e-Ho^se,  pr  locked 
u^  in  pfivate  rooms,  they  are  Ipst  to  the  public;  and  (here  is. 


♦  Thii  certainly  wa«  the  state  of  things  less  than  n  year  W  ^ 
9^ l^rql^l^  i^  sUU  retnfMns  UQchangej*  i  .,r 
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reason  toftor^  &ata  ^i»t  namber-of  Wbai  iviefe  mgixaiHy  d6^ 
posited  in  the  Museum,  arerno  longer  to  be  f<Kiiid  in  its  rqx)^. 
sitoriesy  owing  to  the  Iktle  attention  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  preservation :  of  objed]s,  which,  in  themselves,  areoer* 
tainly  among  the  least  destructible  specamens  <^natur^  history. 
It  has  haj^ned  to  one  of  our  friends,  who  was  admitted  into: 
the  subterranean  repositories  of  Mdnjbague  House,  to  observer 
no  less  than  five  .specimens  of  that  rare  shell  Murex  ^Carinoht^^ 
which  is  so  well-  figured  in  the  title  page  of  Pennant's  -  fourth 
volume  of  British  Zoology,  lying  on  the  floor,  among  a  heap  c^, 
other  shdls  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  rul^ish  !  And  yet, 
this  shdl  is  BO  where  visible  anKHig  those  that  are  open  to  ^> 
public  - 

We.  mi^-here  take  the  opportonily  of  stating^  that  the  zoolo^r 
gical  specimens  which  haw  been  armged  md  named,  are  of 
comparattrely  little  utility  to  the  student  who  visks  die  Museum* 
fiwr  information ;  for  the  attached  names  aregenerally  such  as  are, 
jiot  to  be  fomid  in  any  published  ^stem;  and  die  caprice  cfthe 
nomenclator  seems  not  to  have  allowed  almost  any  i^iecimen  tor 
retain  the  aiq)ellation  imposed  by.  his  predecessors.  The  raga 
for  new  nomenclature  is  die  qxidemic  nudady  trf'-our  Continentat 
neighbottrs.  With  all  dne  respect  for  the  French  naturalistSy^ 
we  cannot  admit  die- propriety  or  utility  of  their  perpetual  en-« 
deavours  to  substitute  a  nomenclature  of  their  own.  Sot  that 
which  has  been  lonff  received  by  civiMaed  nations.  Natundista 
of  that  country,  and  their  imitators  amoi^  ourselves,  too  o9(ea 
dream  that  they  are  enlarging  the  boun£uies  of  science,  and 
estabtishin^  for  theaoselves  tbe  diaracter  of  discoverers,-  when 
diey  have  invailed  new  names .  for  familiar  *d3jects ;  when,  ia 
truth,  they  are  only  encmiberiDg  science  with  a  needless  load 
of  words,  calculated  to  impede  the  progress  <^  the  student 
of  nature.  We  are  fiur  from  being  aostile  to  aU  deviation 
from  a  received  nomendatiHe  or  anangememt.  Where  there 
is  an  evident  impropriety  in  desoriptive  language,  or. where 
an  arrangement  is  founded  on  oroneous  pnnciple%  or  may 
lead  to  take  concluskms,  we  dways  widi  to  meet  the  cor<^ 
recting  hand  of  the  scientific  reformer;  but  we  object  to  'oit 
unnecessary  deviations  from  estabUahed  oomendature ;  espe. 
dally  to  wl  changes  whkh  have  no  ostensible  motive,  bof 
the  silly  vanily  m  prc^sii^  new  names,  or  the  porapoua 
legotism  of  dabblers  in  classification.  The  adoption  «f  suci| 
innovation  in  a  private  collection,  would  be  ascribed  to  ba4 
taste ;  in  a  new  book  they  would  draw  -down  the  wholesome 
(tsastigoticm  of  the  reviewer;  in  a  public  musenm  ibey  mefit  UlQ 
^i;c4)ation  of  ever^  tn^  fri^d  to  sdei^ 
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'  If  called  on  to  state  what  nom^idatare  or  classificatioa  we 
should  prefer  in  a  national  collection  of  organized  nature ;  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  should  b^  inclined  to 
recommend  a  system,  which  has  for  its  basis  the  outline  of  the 
illustrious  Sweae,  corrected,  modified,  and  subdivided,  accord- 
ing to  modem  discoveries;  because  its  language  is  interwoven 
with  the  national  science  of  civilized  nations,  for  more  than  half 
a  century  of  most  in^rtant  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  is  the  most  universally  received  of  any  which  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  world.  We  are,  however,  far  from  in- 
culcating a  servile  adherence  to  the  divisions  of  the  Swedish  na- 
turalist ;  a  lingering  ^  on  the  steps  of  the  tetnple  where  Linnaus 
had  left  us, '  as  it  has  been  well  expressed  by  one  writer.  The 
progress  of  science  demands  manv  alterations  of  bis  claseificationy 
and  some  in  his  nomenclature ;  but  we  would  warn  the  young 
naturalist  against  indulging  in  a  restless  love  of  change,  indis* 
eriniinately  involving  equally  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  system 
which,  for  convenience^  and  accurate  discrimination  of  species, 
has  never  been  excelled,  and  is  superior  to  all  in  the  philosophic 

Principles  of  its  nomenclature.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
linnseus  never  considered  his  system  as  complete ;  he  gave  it 
as  convenient,  though  imperfect ;  and  we  have  always  consider- 
ed as  one  of  its  excellences,  the  ease  with  which  it  admitted  of 
modifications  and  subdivisions,  when  found  advantageous,  be- 
yond that  of  any  system  with  which  we  are  acquamted.— — — 
but  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

2(/,  With  respect  to  the  Corals,  Sponges,  and  other  lower 
animals  of  the  British  Museum,  we  are  not  prepared  to  eluci- 
date the  state  in  which  they  are.  We  know,  that  little  in  this 
department  is  visible  to  the  public ;  and  they  may  be  mouldering 
or  blackening  in  the  crypts  of  Montague-house,  the  tomb  or 
charnel-house  of  unknown  treasures. 

Selj  The  Insects  of  Sloane's  Collection  alone  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  4500  specimens.  Of  these,  not  one  remains  entire ; 
but  the  scattered  ruins  may  be  found,  with  the  piled  up  cabi- 
nets, in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  subterranean  passages.  When 
Dr  Leach  was  appointed  zoolc^[ist  to  the  Museum,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  his  valuable  collection  of  Insects ;  and  Mr 
Browne  transmitted  all  those  brought  home  in  Captain  Flin- 
ders's  voyage ;  yet,  of  theae^  which  we  hope  have  not  shared 
the  fJEite  of  the  other  coUectioD*  not  one  is  exposed  to  public 
view. 

4thf  The  collection  of  Animals,  or  parts  of  Animals,  pre- 
served in  spirits,  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Museum, 
was  most  extensiv<^ '    -j-i.-  ji^eg^  Snakes,  and  Reptiles,  in 
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^particular,  were  once  most  numerous  and  curious.  From  tJiese, 
or  from  the  small  Quadrupeds  preserved  in  bottles,  the  public 
is  not  permitted  to  derive  any  gratification  or  instruction;  and 
ivte  know,  that  many  of  these  preparations  have  been  irreparably 
injured,  from  the  want  of  attention  to  supplying  the  spirit  wast- 
ed by  evaporation.  The  principal  part  of  these,  if  still  in  ex- 
istence, are  buried  in  the  crypts  of  the  Institution,  six  or  seven  of 
which  are  absolutely  crammed  with  cabinets,  piles  of  shells,  and 
boxes  with  *  contents  unknown, '  articles  which  have  not  seen 
the  light  since  they  first  entered  Montague- house,  remains  of 
quadrupeds,  and  bottles  *  of  all  sizes,  some  still  containing 
preserved  animals,  but  many  presenting  disfigured  and  noisome 
remnants  of  what  were  once  rare  and  interesting  objects  of  na^ 
tural  history. — All  this,  too,  notvinthstanding  the  sums  annually 
allowed  ^Jbr  the  preservation  of  the  Zoological  Collectioi^'.* 

Besides  the  purchases  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  this  department,  innumerable  donations  have  been 
made  to  the  Museum,  by  individuals  who  felt  an  honest  pride 
in  the  idea  of  contributing  to  the  cause  of  Science,  while  they 
were  adding  to  the  richness  of  the  National  collection.  We 
have  reason  to  know  the  bitter  disappointment  which  has  await- 
ed the  donors  of  extensive  collections,  when,  on  a  subsequent 
visit  to  the  British  Museum,  they  were  unable  to  perceive,  or 
even  to  learn  from  the  keepers,  where  their  donations  had  beea 
deposited,  or  if  they  were  then  in  existence. 

5///,  The  ornithological  department  of  Sloane's  Museum  con^ 
tained  1172  articles.  This  was  augmented  some  years  ago  by 
the  purchase  of  an  extensive  collection  of  birds,  and  by  a  pro- 
digious number  of  presents,  it  is  said,  both  from  foreigners  and 
natives,  amongst  which  the  magnificent  collection  of  birds, 
formed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  ^during  his  voyages,  stood  pre- 
eminent, for  the  number  of  beautiful  and  unique  specimens.  Of 
these  various  collections,  we  are  informed,  by  those  who  have 
taken  much  pains  to  investigate  the  subject,  that  there  are  now 
but  322  specimens  left !  and  that  these,  from  being  crowded  to- 
gether on  shelves,  in  old-fashioned,  lofty,  unsightly  presses^ 
which  cannot  sufficiently  guard  them  from  dust  and  insectsi^ 
present  a  most  slovenly  spectacle;  and,  in  a  few  years,  fbr  want 
of  care,  will  probably  •  leave  not  a  wreck  behind. '  » 

The  fate  of  Sir  J.  Banks's  Collection,  appears  almost  incre^ 
dible,  yet  not  the  less  true.     Will  it  easily  be  believed,  that  this 

•  We  are  concerned  to  state,  that  the  number  of  bottles  now  in 
the  vaults  seem  to  us  surprisingly  small,  considering'  the  multitude  qf 
such  prep;iprfition8  once  belonging  to  the  Museumv 
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nobl^colleetion  has  dissppeared  from  the  Museum  !  71ie  packr 
ages  which  contained  it  filled,  we  are  told,  a  large  waggon, 
ivhen  conveyed  from  the  house  of  the  generous  dono)*,  to  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  there  safely  deposited  in  the 
mysterious  vaults^  and  seem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  been 
forgotten,  as  they  were  wholly  lost  to  the  public,  until  a  singu- 
lar accident  called  them  from  their  hiding-place. 
.  When  the  College  of  Surgeons  commenced  furnishing  their 
Mil^eum,  they  obtained  an  order  from  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  such  objects  of  natural  history  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  latter  Collection.  Unfortunately,  Dr  Shaw  stumble4 
on  those  cases,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Museum  of  the  College. 
It  was  afterwards  deemed  prudent  by  that  Body  to  confine  their 
collections  to  subjects  of  homan  and  comparative  anatomy.; 
and  a  ^ well  known  collector,  having  in  bis  possession  many 
jikeletoDs,  and  other  articles  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  CoK 
lege,  agreed  to  exchange  them  for  specimens  more  adapted  to 
bis  alr^y  magnificent  collection ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the 
cases  containing  Sir  J.  Banks's  Collection,  which  had  remain*- 
edy  it  seems,  unopened  at  Surgeon's  Hall,  were,  en  masse^  con- 
signed to  him,  in  exchange  for  his  anatomical  preparations. 
Jne  found  these  cases,  admirably  secured  and  pitched  over,  to 
contain  the  greatest  rarities,  in  the  most  perfect  preservation ; 
and  thus  a  private  individual  became  fairly  possessed  of  the 
largest  collection  of  uncommon  and  splendid  birds  which  was 
ever  at  one  time  imported  into  Britain.  The  mistake  was  dis- 
covered when  too  Late;  and  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mur 
fteum,  anxious  to  repair,  as  much  as  possible,  the  unlucky  acci- 
dent, authorized  Dr  Leach  to  purchase  up  those  very  articles,  af 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  the  collection  above  alluded  to. 
The  concourse  of  distinguished  foreign  naturalists  whom  the 
fane  of  the  intended  sale  attracted  to  England,  made  some 
x>f  the  birds  fetch  most  exorbitant  prices;  and  near  400/.  were 
^upended  by  Dr  Leach,  in  restoring  to  the  National  Museum 
perhaps  but  a  small  part  of  what  had  been  presented  to  it,  by 
ene  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  natural  history  which  this 
aountry  ever  produced !  We  do  not  state  this  transaction  as 
0ae  consistent  with  our  individual  knowledge :  but  it  has  come 
^  us  in  a  way  that  leaves  Jittle  doubt  of  the  fact;  and  every  inr 
igoiry  we  have  made  has  tended  to  confirm  our  conviction. 

These  observations  on  the  neglected  state  of  the  Omithologi* 
cal  department  of  the  Museum,  do  not  apply  to  the  British 
Ibirds,  which  make  a  part  of  the  collections  lately  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  Colonel  Montague  for  1000/,  These  are  fitr 
ted  up  with  tantey  and  even  elegancei  in  a  separate  roomi  and 


ftre  provided  with  ]abek  ^  but  here,  agai^)  we-  reeojgtiise  ^k»  rfige 
for  new  ttames  in  its  wildest  foi^m.  Our  old  acquaititatice  mt 
yellow  wagtail,  that  has  often  delighted  our  bc^ieh  eyet,  w^ 
were  surprised  to  find  tnetamorpbosed  into  th^ ^l&ob  bradyte-^ 
an  appellation  not  to  be  found  in  any  published  system  of  omi<* 
thology  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  .       ' 

The  purchases  made  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Dr  Leaeb^ 
for  the  Museum,  included  some  extremely  rare  and  splendid 
trochili,  or  humming  birds,  several  of  whicn  cost  three  and  four 
guineas  a  piece ;  but  so  little  care  is  taken  of  these  beautiful 
wonders  of  the  feathered  creation,  since  Dr  Leach's  resignatioiH 
that,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  British  Museum,  they  were  ob- 
served to  be  swarming  with  insect? ;  and  a  few  months  mofie 
will  probably  consign  them  to  the  grave  of  Sloane's  collections-^ 
the  vaults  of  Montague-House.  Indeed,  we  may  remark,  that 
except  mothsy  ptini,  and  dermesteSf  busily  employed  amid  tike 
splendours  of  exotic  plumage,  or  roaming  through  the  fur  of 
animals,  we  do  not  know  that  a  single  insect  is  visible  to  th^ 
public,  of  all  that  have  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum^ 
The  foreign  birds  exhibited  in  tne  Museum  now,  only  amount 
to  322 — and  of  these  not  one  has  its  name  attached  to  it,  nor  b 
there  a  single  specimen  named  in  the  catalogue.  If  any  birdf 
Were  collected  in  our  late  Polar  expeditions!  not  one  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  Museum.  ^ 

6/^,  The  destruction  among  the  quadrupeds  is  nol  less  com^ 
plete.  Sloane's  Museum  contained  18S6  specimens  of  mammot^ 
lia;  and  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  this,  description  have,  at 
different  times,  been  presented  to  the  National  Collection.  But 
except  what  may  be  pre^rved  in  bottles,  or  falling  to  piee^ 
in  the  vaults,  all  Sloane's  quadrupeds  have  been  Minihihiledi 
It  is  well  known,  that  such  articles  require  considerable  atleti^ 
tion  to  exclude  insects  and  dust,  and  that,  without  this  care) 
they  are  very  perishable.  But  it  is  as  well  known,  that  untb 
due  attention  to  proper  staving^  when  insects  first  appear,  an4 
to  impregnating  the  skins  and  fur  with  preparations,  of  which 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  and  camphor,  form  the  active  m^ 
gredients,  tight  glazed  cases  will  preserve  such  objects  unim* 
paired  for  ages.  The  quadrupeds  of  the  British  Museum,  for 
want  of  attention  to  these  precautions,  are  ftam  reduced  to  tkir* 
teen  (exclusive  of  the  smaller  species,  which  may  be  stiH  decay-" 
ins  in  bottles),  a  few  of  which  ornament  the  great  staircase. 
Of  these,  six  are  named ;  and  one  of  them  recently  kbetled^ 
'  Felis  tigris^Jun.  tiger-cat,  young  male,  from  India, '  really  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  young  bear!  Some  of 
the  existing  quadrupeds  were  the  gift  of  Mr  Burebill^  the  Afri- 


can  Ip4v«lter ; -^Mid  t«:o^  the  iBiMk  ox  and  FoUr  bear,  wera 
bcougbt  to  Eoglgqd  by  Captain,  Parry.  We  do  not  even  fiodi 
ihat.the  skulls  of  tbq  specimens  destroyed  by  insects  have  been 
preserved*  though  this  would  have  been  an  important  point  for 
comparative  anatomy.  We  hope  that  they  iFv^ere  sent  to  Surgeons? 
Hall,  with  other  articles  less  appropriate.  We  recollect  hear« 
ing)  some  yeatrs  ago,  of  a  large  fire  beiug  kindled  in  the  courts  o^ 
Montague  House,  into  which  the  rotten  or  mutilated  fragments 
of  various  zoological  specimens  were  thrown,  and  a  guard 
placed  over  this  faoeral  pile,  to.  prevent  any  sacrilegious  hand 
from  snatching  a  feather  or  a  bone  from  destruction. 

As  a  suppleinent  to  the  devastation  which  has  taken  place  in 
tiie  zoological  collections  of  the  Museum,  we  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  state  of  Sloane's  collection  of  vegetable  nature. 
Of  the  12,506  specimens  of  vegetable  substances,  including 
woods,  seeds,  gums,  resins,  roots,  &c.  the  condition  is  not  satis- 
factory; for  a  small  part  of  them  only  can  be  now  seen,  and 
these  are  in  a  very  slovenly  state.  This  immense  herbarium 
filled  S34>  volumes,  including  what  he  himself  had  collected  in 
the  West  Indies,  and -the  horti  sicci  of  some  distinguished  bo-» 
tanists.  About  fifty  or  sixty  volumes  only  are  now  visible, 
piled  up  on  some  lofty  shelves,  in  one  of  the  room^,  on. a  level 
with  the  library ;  and  these  are  black  with  the  dust  of  half  a 
century,  which  has  not  only  defiled  their  exterior,  but  has  pe-? 
netrated  into  their  inmost  recesses;  while  the  leaves  and  the 
|dants  are  equally  the  prey  of  worms,  undisturbed  in  their  sa^ 
crilc^ious  banquets.  Such  a  collection  should  have  beeii  pre* 
serveq  in  well  closed  cases;  and  how  long  they  may  thus  be  kept 
unimpaired,  can  be  well  understood  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  perfect  preservation  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  cele- 
brated Linnceus,  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  botanist  who 
has  enriched  his  country  by  the  acquisition  of  this  treasure. 

Such  are  the  stories  which  we  find  in  very  general  circulation 
amopg  naturalists;  and,  we  fear,  from  the  sources  through 
which  they  have  reached  our  ears,  that  they  are  not  exaggerat- 
ed :  though  nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  find 
that  our  information  was  erroneous. 

The  state  of  the  Library  attached  to  the  collections  of  Natural 
History,  is  mo^st  wretched.  Scarcely  a  book  is  there  to  b^ 
found,  which  has  been  published  for  the  last  fifty  years;  and  in 
its  present  state,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  useless  to  the  stu- 
dent. In  short,  the  whole  Zoological  and  Botanical  department 
of  the  Museum  is  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  very  discredit- 
able to  the  Trustees,  to  whose  charge  it  has  been  consigned. 

These  Trustees  are  forty-  one  in  number.    Of  these,  twenty  are 
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trustees  firdm  holding  certum  pubKc  offices  of  limoiir  or  eitiolii^ 
meat;*  six  ar^  the  representatives  of  the  fitntlies  of  Sioane« 
Cotton,  andHarley;  and  fifteen' are  chosen  by  the  preeediag 
twenty-six.  It  is  quite  obvioos,  thot  the  election  of  the  fifteeii 
may  oe  said  to  rest  with  the  first  class :  and  as  it  consists  almost 
wholly  of  the  ministry  for- the  time  being,  the  King's  ministers 
are  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
Museum  is  conducted.  It  is  however  proper  to  state,  that  tb« 
numerous  other  avocations  of  the  majority  of  the  eJ?  o^/o* trus- 
tees, affords  them  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  mar 
nagement  of  the  British  Museirai.  Report  states,  that  either 
from  apathy,  or  consciousness  of  want  of  power  to  introduce 
salutary  regulations,  the  family  trustees  take  little  part  in  tht 
management:  and  that  the  whole  patronage  and  government  of 
the  British  Museum  devolves  on  two  or  three  of  the  first  class 
of  Trustees.  Common  fame  assigns  the  patronage,  of  the  mp^ 
pointment  of  offijcen  \,o  the  Archbisliop.  of  Canterbury,  tbef 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Speaker^  the  House  of  CommonSk 
Should  this  be  the  fact,  the  present  Archbishop  may  be  regard* 
ed  as  the  Kegent  of  the  Museum :  for  Lord  Eidon  is  to(>  mi>ch 
involved  in  the  arduous  duties  of  his  station,  to  have  any  tim^ 
to  spare  to  the  minor  concerns  of  the  Museum ;  and  the  Speakef 
at  this  moment,  the  son  of  the  Arcii bishop,  has  probably  a« 
little  leisure  as  inclination  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  his  father. 
It  is  therefore  chiefly  to  the  ecclesiasticial  head  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  that  the  public  will  look  for  the  preservation  of  so 
much  valuable  nationfd  properly;  and  we  are  not  wiUiouthope^ 
that,  in  appealing  to  him,  we  shall  not  in  vain  call  his  attention 
to  the  present  lamentable  state  of  the  Zoological  department  of 
the  Muf^eum. 

At  no  pcfriod  since  the  opening  of  the  Museum  to  the  pub- 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Bishop  of  London. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Lord  Steward. 
Lord  Chamberlain. 
2  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King*i 

Bench. 
Lord  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Cotli- 

mon  Pleas. 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Attorney- General. 
Solicitor-General. 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  i 
President  of  the  College  of  Pay* 

sicians* 
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•Me,  Imi?  there  been  tuffident  attention  paid  (6  the  {M^e^i^atiom 
of  the  zoological  specimens :  and  the  almost  total  disi^peavano^ 
)pf  the  animals  of  Sloane's  Collection^  and  of  tibe  immense 
nnmber  of  donations  of  this  sort  from  private  individuals,  is 
highly  disgraceAil  to  those  to  whose  charge  this  department  was 
committeo.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  at  what  period  the 
work  of  destruction  began  to  make  rapid  strides :  but  we  are 
certain  that,  before  it  came  under  the  superintendance  of  Dr 
Ijeach,  much  irreparable  mischief  was  done.  When  that  gentle^ 
man  came  into  office,  in  1818,  his  zeal  and  talents  prompted,  him 
to  attempt  all  that  the  efforts  €>£  one  man  could  perform  "in  this 
Augean  stable ;  and  his  generous  donation  of  bis  own  private  col- 
leotions,  sufficiently  evinced  his  wish  to  improve  the  National  Mu- 
seum. Unfortunately,  the  ruin  of  innumerable  specimens  was  al- 
ready completed  ;  and,  latterly,  he  was  infected  with  the  rage  for 
new  names.  Hiese  circumstances  rendered  his  labours  less  valur 
iable  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  to  the  public ;  and  his 
heaith  has  compelled  him  to  resign  the  situation,  while  the  va- 
rious contents  of  the  vaults  are  still  very  imperfecdy  explcxv- 
ed.  It  is  but  justice  to  this  g^ideman  to  state,  that,  while 
healdi  permittea,  he  was  assiduouslv  emcdoyed  in  arranging  a 
series  o(  Entomological  cabinets,  which  he  left  in  a  good  state 
of  preservaticm ;  and  he  had  made  considerable  prepress  in  the 
dftssification  of  the  shells  in  the  Museum.  The  arrai^meiit 
of  the  British  Zooloncal  Collection  is  likewise  due  to  hun.  It 
is  about  four  years  smce  Dr  Leach  was  occupied  in  the  Muse- 
am :  and  fdl  that  appears  to  have  been  done  since  his  retire- 
ment from  its  duties,  is  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  British 
birds  to  their  old  appellations.  With  the  highest  respect  for  the 
acquirements  of  his  successor,  we  cannot  approve  of  his  appoint^ 
tnent  to  that  department,  in  which  he  had  certainly  little  pre- 
vious experience,  and  of  which,  we  are  told,  he  has  even  pro- 
fessed his  entire  ignorance*  No  talents  and  no  industry,  with- 
out long  previous  study,  and  practical  application,  can  qualifj^ 
a  man  for  the  charge  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  His  duty  is  not  (in  the  present  state  of  things) 
to  be  confined  to  eon^aring  the  arddes  with  a  catalogue*  He 
ought  to  be  an  experiencea  zoologist,  capable  not  only  of  ar- 
ranging, but  describing  the  various  articles,  and  of  ascertain- 
ing now  far  they  are  stul  susceptible  of  being  serviceable,  where 
decay  has  already  commenced ;  and,  when  new  specimens  are 
obtamed,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  ascertain .  whetlier  they  be 
nondescript,  or  otherwise  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  learn- 
ed. To  much  practical  knowledge  of  zoolc^,  he  should  unite 
great  zeal  for  the  science,  and  intensity  of  application  lor  years 
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^  c^uni^.  |)f9^p1^-  l^QtiPQI^  C?pU#ctiQ9  fi«^.b«  rmtdeised  iwpaa^ 
table,  in  its  present  state,  it  i$  an  object  of  disgust  and  la- 
mentation to  native  naturalists,  an4  of  ridicule  and  coqten^t  \A 
foreiguer?5.  We.haye  heard  hints  pf  a  penmoient  provision  for 
an  extra  Librarian  bein^  the  cause  of  the.  reoBoval  of  Mr  Chil- 
dren, .from  the  aatiquarian  to  the  zocdogioal  department:  But 
we  are  unwilling  to  credit  this ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  rarliament  to 
supply  the  necessary  funds  for  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Museum^ 
when  we  reflect  on  the  liberal,  annual  votes  for  its  general  sup^ 
port.  We  have  examined  the  printed  Parliamentaiy  papers^ 
connected  with  this  subject,  for  the  last  twenty*three  yeartf 
(being  all  at  present  within  our  readb) ;  and  the  following  Table 
shows  the  sums  granted  annually  ^  to  the  Trustees  of  ue  Bri«» 
<  tish  Museum,  to  enable  them  to  fiilfil  their  trust,'  sincerthe 
year  1798 ;  and  these,  it  yiU  be  seen,  do  not  indude  sums  voted 
to  them  for  diiFerent  specific  purposes,  but  merely  for  the  ^"ene^ 
ral  support  of  Ihe  Institution.     « 

Xabls  of  Parliamentary  Grants  to  the  Baitish  Museum,  M 

23  Years. 

Intheyearl808L.6,790    0  tO 
1809     7,639  17    2 


In  the  year  1 799  L.2,000  0  0* 

1800  3,000  0  0 

1801  S,000  0  0 

1802  6,000  0  O 

1803  3,000  0  0 
1804*  11,000  0  0{fl) 

1805  11,000  0  Q\b) 

1806  19,000  0  0(c) 

1807  5y55Q  5  0(d^ 


1810  7,182    0    6 

1811  7,999  19    8 

1812  7,405  12  11 

1813  7,197  19    l(e> 

1814  8,231  U     4    . 
Id  15  7,066    4  10(f) 


II        '  I 


*  In  this  year  Parliament  ulsb  ptirchased  Dr  Hunter's  collection 
for  15,000^.,  and  gave  it  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Londdn. 
Subsequent  grants  have-  been  made  to  thai  Body,  at  different  trntea, 
for  butklittgii  hall,  lecture-rooms,  &c 

(a)  In  two  separate  grants. 

(b)  In  two  separate  grants:. besides  which.  Parliament  purchased 
the  Townley  callection  of  marbles  for  the  Museum,  at  an  ezpaDte  ofi 
20,000/.  .        -  .  .     w 

(c)  In  two  separate  grants. 

{d)  This  waa  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Museum  t  besides 
which,  4925/.  were  voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  Lansdowne  M$8« 

{e)  For  general  purposes :  besides  iOOO/.  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

{j)  For  general  purposes :  besides  1000/.  for  purchasing  books» 
and  2000/.  allowed  for  printing  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Bibfey 
spad  250/.  allewed^r  preserving  specimens  qf  natural  kutary* 

yoL.  xixTJii,  NO.  7C»  C  c  - 
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Tabl£  of  Parliamentary  Grahts  to  the  British  Museum,  In 

23  Years. 


Iiithe3rearl816L.10,253  19  6(g) 

1817  8,577  16  5 

1818  8,663  16  S(h) 

1819  10,018  16  8 


lDtheyearl820L.10,009  16  10 
1821      8,479    0    0 


L.170,922  17    5 


To  which,  if  we  add  the  specific  grants  mentioned  in  the  Notes, 
amounting  to  75,000/.,  we  shall  have  a  simi  of  no  less  than 
245,000/.  advanced  in  that  period. 

Besides  these  Parliamentary  grants,  the  British  Museum  de- 
rives a  small  income  from  permanent  sources.  L.30,000  were 
originally  vested  in  the  reduced  annuities,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
for  its  benefit;  and  7000/.  were  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Institu- 
tion, by  Major  Arthur  Edwards,  which  became  the  founda- 
tion of  what  forms  a  separate  account,  under  title  of  the  Book 
Fund. 

In  the  accounts  given  in  to  Parliament,  we  find  a  profit  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  the  Exchequer  bills  issued  for  the  grants, 
and  some  income  from  the  sale  of  catalogues^  The  receipt  of 
the  Parliamentarv  grants  has  of  late  years  been,  saddled  with 
the  expense  of  Treasury  stamps,  &c.  which,  however,  only  has 
^  amounted  to  between  2/.  and.  3/.  To  complete  this  sketch  of 
the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  Museum,  we  shall  annex  a  copy 
of  the  account  rendered  to  Parliament  by  the  Trustees,  during 
the  last  Session. 

British  Museum,  for  the  year  ending  25th  march,  1822. 

Receipts* 

Balance  from  the  last  year          -          -          .  L.1,089  14    S 

Dividend  on  30,000/.  reduced  annuities         -         -  900    0    0 

Parliamentary  graiit 8,479    0    0 

Profit  on  ExcliHequer  bills            -            -            •  67  13    4 

Cash  received  for  catalogues            ...          .  337  16  10 

L.10,874f    4    5 

Payments. 
Officers  salaries        ...  L.  2360    0    0 

Ditto  for  extra  services  -  -  1210    0    0 


Carry  over        -        L.3570    0    0 


.  (g)  For  general  purposes:  besides  35,000/.  voted  for  the  Elgin 
marbles,  800/.  for  removing  them  to  the  Museum,  and  1700/.  for  a 
temporary  building  for  their  reception. 

(h)  For  general  purposes :  besides  which.  Parliament  purchased 
the  valuable  library  of  Dr  Bumey  for  13,500/. 


Mnttth  ABHMMf  ' 

Brought  (wer        -        L.ft570    0 
bo>rd-wuei  of  attendant  and  Mrvanli  174>7  10 

,«  .  .  .637  11 

I         .  .  .  -        453     7 

.  -  .     .  It*  10 

308     0 
1  lomplighting  -  •  113  12 

for  domettio  use  -  -  166     8 

3r  -  -  -  13     9 

ods  at  tbe  Cuitoinhoiue  andcartage        -        101  18 
helves  and  other  repairs,  not  paid  for  hy  the 
Works  -  -  -  372  IP 

FMioeralB  -  -  -         137     i 

ind  prcBerving  the  zoolo^cal  collection  27*  IS 

loted  -  -  -  2  1( 

d  eDgTBTtng  drawings  of  catalogues  -  S6S  1 1 
FM3S.         -  -  -  69  H 

f books  -  -  •        816    i 

Alexandrian  MS.*        -  -  1000  11 

inveotory  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library  ^   63    ( 

amps,  &c.>  on  the  ParliameDtary  grant  2    j 

L.9758    I 

iccount,  we  find  the  heads  of  the  general  expendit 
ars,  that  the  liberality  of  Parliament  in  the  last  y 
lurplus  in  the  Trustees  =  1119/.  18s.  9d. :  henci 
alleged  that  the  neglected  state  of  the  Zoological 
s  owing  to  the  slingyness  of  Parliament.  The  Pa 
;rants  tor  the  support  of  the  Museum  have,  in 
^-three  years,  amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  i 
or  have  annually  averaged,  in  that  period,  al 
and  we  can  scarcely  think  that  the  Parliament,  wl 
to  been  so  liberal,  would  hesitate  to  provide  any 
on  which  might  be  requisite  to  pay  a  qualified  ke^i 
^ical  collections,  provided  it  were  satisfactorily  sn 
were  no  supernumeraries,  and  no  needless  expeiidi 
2r  departments.  Were  the  Trustees  to  represent 
:  decay  and  ruin  impending  over  the  yet  remaii 

ig  this  most  ancient  existing  MS.  of  the  Bible,  has  air 
2s.  6d. ;  of  which  sum,  according  to  the  last  genera 
L  16s.  remain  unpaid  :  the  remaining  714/.  4«.  (of  the 
OM.)  will  be  expended  in  {irintiag  the  Prolegomemt  ; 
tted.  that  436/.  more  will  complete  this  great  undevtak 
Cc3 
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Zoologioat  fpeeiiDens,  we  jcertainly  think  thftt  the  ^eateet  stick 
lers  for  retrenchment  and  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money,  would  be  induced  to  grant  what  is  abs<dutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  total  destruction.  Much  might  be  done, 
we  are  persuaded,  by  a  due  economy  in  the  other  branches  of 
the  Estaolisbment.  At  all  events,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  com- 
pkdn  of  want  of  Parliamentary  support,  while  the  Trustees,  for 
several  years,  have  had  a  surplus  in  their  hands,  to  be  carried 
forward  from  one  account  to  that  of  the  succeeding  year. 
:  Jf  those  objects  are  not  reckoned  worthy  of  preservation,  there 
feems  a  strange  inconsistency  in  expending  considerable  sums 
^1  purchasing  them ;  and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  declare^ 
that  it  is  not  mtended  to  collect  Zoological  specimens,  than  to  holfl 
out  the  lure  of  a  public  depot  for  such  objects,  to  .tempt  the  gen^ 
rosily  .of  private  contributors)  and  then  to  abandon  their  dona- 
tions,  as  weU  as  the  national  purchases,  -to  certain  destruction. 
If  no  more  care  is  to  be  bestowed  on  these  collections,  to  what 
purj^ose  are  200^  or  SOO/.  occasionally  expended,  ^  in  preserv- 
ing Zoological  specimens,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  ao- 
coonts  rendered  to  Parliament  ? ' 

It  has  been  offered  as  some  apology  for  the  state  of  the  Zoo- 
logical department,  that  Montague- House  affords  no  suitable 
accommodation  for  displaying  the  acquisitions  of  the  Museum. 
There  is,  at  first  .sight,  some  reason  m  this  plea  for  the  little 
which  is  exhibited  to  the  public :  but  would  it  not  be  better  to 
appropriate  some  of  the  many  rooms,  now  occupied  as  dwellings 
by  the  officers  of  the  Museum,  for  die  reception  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Natural  Histoir  ?  According  to  the  return  made  to  twa 
orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  oated  February  1 6th,  1821, 
there  are  fifty-nine  apartments  so  occupied  within  the  walls  pf 
Montague- House  by  eight  officers*  Surely  some  of  these  might 
be  spared  for  displaying  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  *  without 
any  great  hardship  on  the  officers.  We  believe,  that  a  suit- 
able remuneration  for  this  deprivation  would  amount  to  a  very 
trifling  expense ;  and  we  know,  that  this  additional  accommo- 
dation would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  display  all  the  objects 
of  Natural  History,  now  in  the  vaults  of  Montague- House,  ad- 
Tantageously  to  the  public,  for  whose  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion a  National  Museum  is  chiefly  valuable. 
.  If  this  plan  be  objected  to,  why  not  at  least  secure  the  ob- 
jffCts  of  NiM;ural  History,  now  mouldering  in  the  vaults,  or  a 


immr^mm* 
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*  Mr  Planta  occupied  10  rooms — Mr  ElKs,  9 — Mr  Combe,  9-^ 
MrBaber,  9- Mr  Kodg,  7— Mr  Maurice,  4— Mr  Bean,  4— Dir 
LMch,  7 
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prey  to  iniects  ?  After  suflloieiit  i^ov^ifigf;  to  I^  die  vtBimih  hnd 
their  eggs,  they  might  be  put-  in  airHi^t  c^ses,  where  lliej 
would  remain  until  nappier  timesi  when  the  nation  could  8ffi>rd 
to  provide  a  suitable  building  for  their  classificlition  and  pub« 
lie  exhibition*  We  have  heard  of  plans  foit  building  mor^ 
Safe  and  commodious  receptacles  for  all  our  national  colled- 
tions  now  in  Montague- House.  The  present  times  are  cer- 
tainly not  favourable  to  very  extensive  architectural  under* 
taking  of  this  sort:  yet  the  ruinous  state  of  the  present  build- 
ingy  the  enormous  sums  frequently  required  fbr  repurs,  and. 
the  hazard  from  fire  to  which  the  whole  is  now  expoaed^ 
tempt  us  to  wbh  that  something  should  speedily  be  done  to. 
put  the  invaluable  property  contained  in  the  British  Museum 
bey<md  the  risk  of  a  conflagration,  that  would  be  of  incalcu- 
lable imd  irreparable  mischief  to  the  eaqsd  of  literature,  ici^nee^ 
and  the  fine  arts*  The  daily  and  hourly  danger  of  such  an  evil 
is  enhanced  by  the  dwellings  of  the  officers  .bmg  Under  .the. 
same  roof  wit,b  the  collections ;  and  we  shudder  to  think  of  th^ 
consequences  of -a  neglected  fire  or  light  in  a'pile  of  such  combus- 
tible materials.  The  rebuilding  of  Montague^House  on  a  more 
commodious  plan,  and,  what  the  use  of  cast-iron  renders  easy,  so 
as  to  be  fire-proof,  would  be  a  great  national  object ;  and  it  mights 
be  gradually  accomplished  at  no  very  great  umual  expense,  so  as 
to  answer  the  purposes  proposed.  There  is  sufficient  space  in  the 
garden  for  proceeding  in  this  manner ;  and  it  would  be  preferable 
to  resolve  at  once  to  make  every  addition  part  of  a  permanent  fire- 
proof plan,  than  to  expend  nearly  as  much  as  this  would  CQ9tt 
in  propping  up  the  present  shattered  fabric,  whicb«  after  ali„ 
can  never  l^  either  a  safe  or  commodious  receptacle  for  our. 
now  extensive  national  collection. 

In  submitting  these  observations  to  the  puUic,  our  aim  hat 
been,  to  stimulate  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  Museum  to  extend  their  inquiries  in  the  alleged  griev* 
ances  which,  we  are  confident,  require  only  to  be  generally 
known  to  insure  attention,  and,  we  trust,  redress. 
'  That  Museum,  in  which  so  many  valuable  collections  of  na- 
tural history  have  been  deposited,  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  without  competent  officers  to  arrange  and  preserve 
the  specimens;  and  we  ctonot  sufficiently  reprobate  the  miv« 
taken  economy,  which  would  suffer  property  of  immense  va- 
lue to  perish,  for  the  paltry  saving  of  a  small  salary  to  some 
naturalist  i)ualified,  by  his  studies  >and  habits,  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  his  situatton.  That  several  such  may  be  found,*  we 
jokowp  because  more  than  one  wdl  Qualified'  ivdiyidual  beoaflie^ 
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candidate  for  Dr  Leach's  eituation :  but  it  b^hovei  those  who 
have  the  power  of  such  appointments;  to  let  themselves  be  in- 
fluenced by  tio  motrvei  but  the  known  talents  and  zeal  of  the 
candidates,  for  so  impottant  an  office  as  the  superinteudance  of 
the  Zoological  department.  The  highly  respectable  gentleman, 
M.  Koni^,  who  is  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
natural  history,  in  fact  attends  almost  exclusively  to  the  mine- 
ralogical  collection,  the  state  of  which  is  highly  to  his  credit ; 
but  the  Zoological  department  requires  the-  undivided  attention 
of  at  least  one  able  and  experienced  naturalist.  For  a  Ibng  pe- 
riod, such  a  person  would  require  to  dedicate  himself  to  no 
other  business  than  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  the 
specimens,  and  the  fc^rfnation  of  a  scientific  catalogue  of  all  the 
collections  committed  to  his  care.  These  duties  would  occupy 
the  time  of  one  man  for  years,  in  the  now  neglected  state  of 
that  department  of  the  Museum,  and,  to  ensure  complete  suc-» 
cess,  would  require  a  union  of  science,  skill,  %eal  and  industry, 
that  &11  not  often  to  the  lot  of  th^  same  individual. 
-  While  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  generally  to  this 
subject,  we  earnestly  entreat  all  the  Trustees  to  consider  the  re- 
^onsibility  which  their  important  trust  imposes ;  and  beg  leave 
to  remind  them,  that  their  tame  acquiescence  in  any  measure 
which  they  do  not  approve,  will  not  acquit  them  of  blame  *  in 
the  Court  of  Honour, '  though  it  may  satisfy  their  indolence  Xhht 
they  have  not  participated  in  the  transaction.  We  call  on  them 
OS  Gentlemen,  as  Men  of  Science,  and  as  Englishmen,  to  rescue 
our  National  Museum  from  the  contemptuous  sneers  of  foreign 
naturalists,  and  their  country  from  the  opprobrium  of  being  the 
only  State  in  Europe,  with  tfie  exception  of  Turkey,  in  which 
national  encouragement  is  not  afibrded  to  the  study  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  AKIMATEP  NATUBi;. 


Art.  VI.     Travels  tn  l^ypi  and  the  Hol^  Land.    By  Wu^ 
-  LiAM  Rab  WixaoN,  Daq.    8vo.    pp.  555.    Ix>ngman,  I/>n- 
don.     182S. 

THIS  Is  the  work  of  an  audior,  pious  even  to  enthusiasin, 
who  appears  to  have  performed  his  voyage  wiA  the  view 
of  indulging,  upon  the  spot,  those  feelings  which  local  assoda-^ 
tions  are  cw^ulated  to  excite  in  the  devout  student  of  the  sa- 
cred writings,  in  die  naghbourfaood  of  the  scenes  where  the 
^ents  recorded  in  than  tmk  plaoe.    As  this  was  almost  exda- 
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aively  his  olnect,  we  can  the  less 'wonder  that  he  has  preserved 
comparatively  few  particulars  of  a  more  secular  descriptioiL 
Some  things  which  he  has  mentioned,  however,  deserve  attent 
tion;  and  there  is  one  satisfaction  in  perusing  hi^  narrative, 
that  his  veracity  appears  to  be  beyond  all  suspicion.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  we  may  perceive  traces  of  hiis  being  misled  by 
tlie  ciceroni  of  the  place  taking  advantage  of  his  zeal  about  holy 
things.  He  probably  lends  too  ready  an  ear  to  the  groundless 
traditions  every  where  current  in  the  East,  which  fix  .each  spot 
commemorated  in  Scri|)ture,  even  where  the  objects  have  ceas<- 
ed  to  exist;  but  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  traveller  who  seem- 
ed to  be  so  free  from  all  design  of  giving  a  false  colouring  t9 
what  he  saw,  or  what  befell  him.  He  has  another  merit  with  re- 
ference to  his  own  subject ;  he  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Book 
to  illustrate  which  he  travdled  and  wrote ;  and  if  he  does  not  write; 
strikingly,  or  even  correctly,  he  at  least  writes  without  any  afieo. 
tation.  It  is  the  fate  of  critics,  when  they  enter  into  details,  .ge- 
nerally to  find  &uks$  and  as  our  subsequent  remarks  will  prot- 
b^t  be  of  this  cast,  we  are  the  more  desirous  to  preface  them 
by  these  general  adoiissicms  of  Mr  Wilson's  merits. 

He  venr  properly  does  not  stop  to  describe  his  journey 
through  France ;  nor  does  he  dwell  upon  his  voyage  in  tl^ 
Mediterranean  from  Marseilles  to  Alexandria.  As,  however, 
almost  every  thing  furnishes  materials  for  his  favourite  study, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  one  .or  two  slips  into  .which 
his  enthusiasm  betrays  him  during  the  passage.  At  Caudia  he 
remarks,  that  cloudy  and  tempestuous  weather  prevails  between 
the  island  and  the  coast  of  Greece,  in  so  much. that  the  pas- 
sage is  proverbially  dangerous ;  upon  which  he  observes,  that 
^  tke  authenticity  of  Revelation,  m  his  apprehension,  4^rives 
^  the  strongest  confirmatory  evidence '  from  what  is  recor^r 
ed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  respecting  the  storm  in 
which  St  Paul  was  wrecked  in  those  parts — forgetting  that  the 
same  evidence  would  be  as  strong  confirmatory  testimony  of  the 
authenticity  of  Falconar's  Shipwreck,  or  any  other  work  the 
scene  of  which  may  be  laid  in  uie  same  seas.  Where  no  occaaicin 
presents  itself  for  quoting  Scripture,  he  generally  makes  one : 
Thus,  a  flight  of  swallows  passes  the  ship;  whereupon  he  cites 
Jeremiah,  who  says,  ^  The  swallows  observe  the  time  of  their 
<  coming ;'  with  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  one  in  Deuterono- 
inyf  prohibiting  the  worship  of  images  of  ^  any  ^tinged  fowl 
^  that  flieth  in  the  air ; '  which  no  douot  comprehends  uie  swal- 
low, but  does  not  seem  to  point  very  distinctly  at  that  bird.  On 
the  coast  of  Egypt  he  encounters  a  storm ;  and  after  it  has  sub* 


Mded^  ofaMrrei  iomt  flihet  of  enormoiu  tin  gportbg  about  the 
skip*  ThU  furnishes  bim  with  a  triiiniphaDt  argument  against 
those  sceptics  who  <  revile  the  veracity  of  the  book  of  Jonah, 
f  by  contending  that  there  are  no  fish  of  such  magnitude  in  the 

*  Mediterranean  as  that  described  to  have  been  Uie  miractdouM 
f  preserver  of  the  prophet* '  So  absurd  an  objection  certainly 
itardly  required  any  answer ;  for  the  passage  relates  to  a  miracle^ 
•nd  not  to  a  natuml  event ;  and  therefore  the  cavil  in  question  14 
It  complete  blunder ;  which  we  take  to  be  a  much  more  easy  reply 
than  me  one  furnished  by  Mr  Wilson  from  the  fact ;  for  that 
inode  of  arguing  admite  the  false  principle  upon  which  the  obt 
j^ction  proceeds. 

The  author  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  remarks  upon 
Alexandria  and  Egypt  in  general ;  but  the  information  which 
lie  affords  is  not  of  sufficient  novelty  or  importance  to  detain  uft 
ion^  His  interview  with  Mahomet  Ali,  the  Pacha,  deserves 
•isiotice  from  the  curious  coincidence  of  one  of  his  remarks  with 
the  observations  of  Buonaparte  upon  the  same  subject.  His 
'Highness  was  pleased  to  ridicule  toe  notion  of  Lord  Anlherst 

*  refusing  to  conform  to  the  ^customs  of  the  countrv,  to  accom^ 
'f  plish  those  objects  he  had  in  view. '  It  seems^  this  potentate 
is  a>  very  skilful  merchant.  He  discoursed  of  trader  but  parti- 
cularly o£  ^e  corh-tradei  as  knowingly,  says  our  author,  as 
.any  one -in  Mark*>Lane;  and  when  seized  widi  a  fit  of  senti- 
ment, somewhat  rare,  we  should  think,  in  the  breasts  of  Ba- 
shaws with  three  tails,  upon  occanon  of  the  Franks  joining  very 
^  warmly  in  rejoicings  at  nis  arrival,  he  ob^rved,  that  much  as 

he  believed  in  their  attachment  to  his  person,  he  never  till  tb^ 
knew  its  extent ;  and  that  it  had  given  him  '  more  pleasure 
^  than  gaining  25,000  piasters  by  a  bargain  in  grain. '  It  is 
-but  jusuce  to  add,  that  this  chief  is  not  only  a  person  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  in  war,  having  in  person  retaken  Mecca  and 
Medina  irom  the  Waochabees  after  a^  warfare  of  eight  years, 
aTid  finally  reduced  that  sect,  but  still  more  to  be  praised  for 
his  mild  and  prudent  government,  his  lenity  to  the  Franks,  and 
the^cellent  police  towai*ds  them  which-  he  has  established,  and 

*  which  renders  them  as  safe  in  his  pachalick  as  in  any  part  of 
Euirope. 

'<  Iti  every  quarter  of  Egypt,  travellers  nay  now  proceed  and 

'prosecute  their  inquiries  with  equal  safety  as  in  the  most  civilized 

countries,  to  whom  e^ery  protection  is  afforded  and  respect  paid. 

*To  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  these 

vast  dominions,  has  been  the  grand  object  of  Mahomed  AH;,  and 

thus  Egypt,  formerly  a  country  where  disor4er  and  confusion  reign* 
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9if  BOW  muret'peiteMil  «afet^.  Tbe  traveller  it  Ao%  liiiMer  aaj  i^>^ 
prebension  of  danger,  the  Chrktiao  not  intuUed  or  trampled  upoo^ 
and  it  is  now  more  flourishing  than  any  other  in  the  Levant,  whetA 
contentment  is  to  be  found,  abuses  removed,  and  a  liberal  and  most 
^lightened  administration'  has  been  established. 

*  It  may  be  further  added,  that  Mahomed  Ali  has  two  sons,  one 
named  Ibraham  Pacha  who  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  W&Cf 
chabees,  and  who  is  understood  to  have  imbibed  the  principles  of 
his  father.  The  other,  Ismael  Pacha  is  now  engaged  in  penetrating 
with  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  who,  to  this  date,  has 
laid  the  country  to  Senaar  at  his  feet,  and  detached  troops  up  the 
Nile  to  examine  some  of  the  great  rivers,  which  promises  to  aflFord 
facility  to  religious  missions}  and  unfold  objects  of  the  highest  in» 
terest. '    pp.  50,  51. 

The  journey  to  Rosetta  afifbrds  no  matter  of  observation.  At 
that  town,  Mr  Wilson  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  struck  witli 
the  number  of  the  dogs.  He  states  the  canine  population  as 
About  seven  thousand,  diat  0f  the  true  believers  being  onfy 
twenty.  He  observe  too^  upon  the  propensitteB  of  the  race; 
and,  as  if  tbeir  unclean  manner  of  fieeding- required  proof  from 
Scripture,  he  cites  both  the  Old  tmd  New  Testament  Co  show 
it  This  excessive  proneness  to  citation  is  indeed  tile  princi^M 
defect  in  this  book.  So  determined  is  our  author  to  quote 
Scripture,  that  he  does  so  without  the  leaH  necessity— «nd 
often,  where  his  purpose  cannot  be  discerned.  Nor  does  ha 
confine  himself  upon  those  occasions  to  the  less  known  and 
familiar  passages.  In  page  170,  he  extracts  the  Lord's  prajrer 
at  length ;  and,  in  page  245,  the  whole  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan. It  is  fair  to  add,  that  a  great  number  of  texts,  little  at- 
tended to,  and  less  understood,  are,  in  other  parts  of  this  volume, 
brought  under  our  notice^,  and  eidier  explained  and  illustrated 
by  the  facts  related,  or  by  observations  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  those  facts.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  Eastern  funerals,  and 
the  custom  of  employing  hired  mourners,  our  tuithor.  brings  to* 

rher  various  passagtea  from  both  Testanenta,  which  mamfest- 
relate  to  this  singular  usage;  for  exainpley  Jerem.  ix.  17. 
^^  Thus  sakh  the  Lord  of  Hosts^  consider  ye,  and  call  for  the 
f  mourning  women,  that- they  m«f  come;  and  send  for  the  cun- 
f  ning  women,  that  they  may  come;  and  let  them  make  haste, 
*  and  take  up  a  wailing  for  us. '  And  Amos^  v.  16.  <  They 
f  shall  call  such  as  are  of  skilful  lamentation  to  wailing; '  with 
four  other  texts  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

By  a  bargain  which  he  made  with  the  owner  of  the  stat^ 
l^arge  which  bad  brought  the  Pacha  from  Cairo,  Mr  WiIao«^ 
^as  enabled  to  proceed^  in  that  dignifiad  vessel  up  the  Nile  as  it^ 
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« 
return^  and  he  tktui  performed  the  voyage  with  great  cxxnfort  in 
three  days.     There  k  little  that  merits  particular  attentioB  in 
his  account  of  Cairo,  except  the  following  descrtption  of  the 
slave  market 

<  I  was  induced  from  curiosity  to  visit  the  slave-market,  which  haff 
heen  long  established  in  this  quarter.  Although  I  may  attempt  a 
description  of  the  objects  which  I  witnessed,  yet  no  idea  can  be  con- 
yeyed  of  those  painful  sensations  which  I  experienced  on  this  parti- 
cular occasion.  The  place  set  apart  for  this  most  scandalous  traffic, 
is  a  large  court  of  the  principal  street,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
with  a  range  of  apartments  around,  elevated  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  staircase  at  one  end,  and  a 
sort  of  platform  or  gallery  in  front  of  the  apartments,  not  unlike  what 
we  meet  with  in  the  yards  of  inns  in  London.  In  one  place  I  ob- 
served a  Turkish  woman  bargaining  for  the  purchase  of  a  young  fe- 
male, who  was  stripped  previously,  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
turned  round,  her  joints  felt,  and  tongue  mspected,  and  who  was, 
after  a  deal  of  negotiation,  refused  to  be  purchased.  In  others  I 
saw  wretched  creatures,  of  all  ages,  up  to  fifty  years,  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  and  absolutely  huddled  together  in  hovels  like  cattle.  At 
the  door  of  a  miserable  den  sat  the  cold-hearted  guardian,  or  keeper 
of  this  receptacle  of  woe,  a  tyrannical  looking  fellow,  seated  on  the 
grouojd. cross-legged,  smoking,  who  was  watchm^  for  the  arrival  of 
purxihasers,  and,  having  presumed  I  had  come  to  the  market  with 
this  view,  demanded,  in  a  growling  tone,  if  I  wanted  a,  boy  or  a  girl. 
At  this  time  a  poor  helpless  child  was  turned  out ;  when  I  could  not 
suppress  a  tear  at  the  incident,  and  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  this 
barbarian  ;  and  I  hurried  away  from  a  scene  in  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  human  nature  itself  appears  in  its  most 
guilty  or  most  abject  form. 

*  This  dep6t  continues  always  well  stocked  with  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  who  arrive  in  prodigious  numbers  in  boats  from  Nubia,  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Upon  any  person  being  observed  to  enter  it,  which 
is  always  concluded  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  buying  these  despised 
creatures,  they  are  turned  out  from  their  dens  quickly,  as  such  per- 
son passes  along,  when  they  are  ranked,  and  exhibited  by  their  in- 
human keeper ;  and  such  appears  to  be  their  own  anxiety  to  be  pur- 
chased, so  as  to  be  liberated  from  their  captivity,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  marked  rivalship  and  emulation  among  them,  by  looks  and 
motions,  which  of  them  should  attract  most  attention.  Some  of 
them  were,  completely  black,  with  an  excellent  set  of  teeth,  were 
finely  formed,  and  bad  a  mere  rag  thrown  round  part  of  the  body. ' 
pp.  90-92. 

To  this  account  he  most  justly  adds  an  important  observa- 
tion, from  which  we  may  infer,  that,  comparea  with  our  West 
Indian  slavery,  that  of  the  East  is  as  nothing;  for  such)  be 
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says,  is  the  humanity  with  which  many  of  the  Turks  treat  theii^ 
slaves,  that  the  misery  of  the  Nubian  may  be  said  to  end  in  the 
slave  market.  *  The  whip,  he  adds,  rarely,  if  ever,  lacerates 
'  the  back  of  the  female,  as  it  occurs  in  our  English  colonies; 

•  and  the  institutes  of  the  Turkish  govemitient  being  altogether 

•  of  a  military  character,  the  males  never  feel  their  slavery  fur- 

•  ther  than  as  a  species  of  militarjr  subordination.  *  (p.  9S*) 

Before  proceeding  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  our 
author  changed  his  nabit,  and  assumed  the  Oriental  garb.  In 
describing  this  transformation,  he  does  not  omit  to  quote  seve- 
ral texts;  and  we  must  say,  with  very  little  felicity.  Thus,  he 
mentions  having  bound  a  handkerchief  round  his  head  for  a 
turban ;  whereupon  he  quotes  Job,  <  Bind  it  as  a  erevon  to  me. ' 
He  lets  his  beard  grow,  and  for  this  purpose  stays  some  days  at 
Cairo.  Therefore  he  cites  Samuel^  <  Tarry  at  Jeridio  until 
your  beards  be  grown  1 ' 

A  voyage  of  three  days  brought  him  to  Jafik  (the  Joppa  of 
the  holy  writers),  where  he  was  lodged  with  tolerable  comfort 
in  the  convent  of  St  Peter,  consisting  of  a  superior  and  six  bre- 
thren.   Two  of  them  had,  he  says,  accompanied  the  late  Queen 
as  far  as  Kamah,  upon  her  celebrated  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  it  was  in  this  convent  that  Buonaparte  fixed  his  residence 
while  at  Jaffa.     From  thence  Mr  Wilson  proceeded  by  land  to 
Jerusalem,  in  his  Oriental  habit.     At  Ramah,  the  ancient  Ari- 
mathea,  he  was  again  lodged  in  the  convent,  where  he  had  well 
nigh  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  carelessness  in  using  burning  charcoal 
for  heating  the  apartments.     The  country  here,  and  between 
Ramah  and  the  Holy  City,  afibrds  constant  occasion  for  citing 
the  scriptural  accounts  of  Sampson,  and  David,  and  Ooliah. 
Our  author's  emotions  are  represented  as  having  been  stronger 
than  an^  description  can  do  justice  to;  and  when  he  arrives 
within  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  travail,  we  may  easily 
imagine  his  enthusiasm  to  be  wound  up  to  a  very  high  pitch. 
Indeed,  no  one  could  behold  those  scenes  unmoved.     ^  At  this 
never-to-be-forgotten  moment,  *  says  he,  <  I  was  thrown  into 
a  transport  of  holy  awe  and  joy,  which  elevated  my  heart; 
when  1  leaped  from  my  mule,  threw  off  my  shoes,  and,  falling 
down  in  all  humility,  saluted  the  ground,  exclaiming,  ^^  Glory 
*  to  Ood  in  the  highest^  peace  on  earthy  and  good  will  towards 
men ! "  *    Again—*  Was  I  to  attempt  to  describe  only  in  part 
those  sensations  I  experienced  when  standing  on  that  very 
ground  which  had  been  trodden  by  the  sacred  feet  of  our 
Redeemer,  all  that  language  could  express  would  at  once  fall 
short*    The  wannest  glow  of  inexpressible  delight  arose  in 
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^  my  bosom/ and  of  that  solemn  nMut'o  of  Which  H'rebd&c  can 

*  form  no  just  conception*     My  heart  beat,  or  rather  burned 
^  with  emotions,  that  it  had  at  no  former  period  enjoyed ;  a 

*  gratification,  indeed,  more  pure  than  can  be  derived  from  the 
^  corporeal  senses.     I  was,  in  truth,  extricated  as  it  were  from 

*  the  mortal  vestment  of  the  body,  and  absorbed  in  the  raptures 

*  of  a  more  holy  life. ' 

'  With  these  ieelings  we  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  find 
any  fault,  unless  where  they  interfere  with  calm  reason,  and  en- 
able designing  men  to  impose  upon  the  belief.  Our  author  re* 
Cains  some  capacity  of  doubt  upon  the  most  incredible  of  the 
$taries  told  him  by  his  guides,  but  he  evidently  leans  towards 
believing  in  a  way  somewhat  hurtful  to  his  authority  as  a  nar-* 
irator.  Thus,  when  shown  the  impression  of  a  left  foot  or  san« 
fial  on  a  stone  near  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  gravely  told  that  it  was  the  print  of  our 
Sav^our^s  kst  footstep  when  hie  ascehded  to  Heaven,  he  takes  a 
sketch  of  the  mark,  and  cites  two  passages  from  the  Prophets 
rseferring  to  his  feet  being  upon  the  mountains ;  apd  though  he 
notes  *  the  traffic  that  fraud  and  interest  thus  drive  with  the 
most  sacred  feelings, '  yet  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  his  own  have 
been  imposed  upon  ;  for  he  adds — *  At  the  same  time*  though 

*  I  own  I  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fact,  yet 

*  candour  obliges  me  to  admit  it  may  not  after  all  be  impro-; 
^  bable  that  those  who  witnessed  the  ascension  of  our  Lord^ 

^  might,  in  their  zeal  to  retain  the  memorial  of  an  event  so  re-  ^ 
^  markable,  traced  an  outline  on  the  last  spot  of  this  earth  which 

*  had  been  touched  by  his  sacred  feet»  Admitting,  therefore, 
f  the  outline  was  formed  to  mark  the  place,  it  would  appear 
>  that  he  stood  with  his  left  hand  towards  Jerusalem,  a  most 
/  appalling  sign,  and  that  bis  face  was  directed  towards  the 
^  north. '  Nor  does  he  express  any  doubt  of  the  seven  olive  trees 
that  grew  ther^  being  the  very  same  that  existed  on  the  spot 
,1800  years  ago  (i75).  He  evidently,  however,  has  a  struggle 
fwitii  himself  on  all  these  matters;  for  after  quoting  MaundreU's 
f  emark,  that  almost  all  the  scenes  of  the  Bible  are  laid  by  the 
modern  inhabitants  in  grottoes,  Mr  Wilson  adds,  that  this  cir* 
pumstaiice  weakened  his  faith  in  the  stories  of  his' guides. 

At  Jerusalem,  our  author  was  entertained  at  the  convent^ 
fi^here,  he  says,  there  is  some  appearance  of  the  fathers  being 
fiverburdened  with  the.  visitations  of  pilgrims;  for  they  have 
put  up  a  notice,  that  none  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  longer 
pan  a  month.  He  at  first  walked  about  in  his  European 
flress;  but  showers  of  stones  speedily  convinced  hini  that  ti^M 
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was  a  dangerous  experiment ;  not  that  a  Christian  can  escape 
detection  by  ast^uming  the  Oriental  habit,  but  because  the 
Turks  are  satisfied  with  the  courtesy,  or  the  submission  which 
this  disguise  implies.  Among  many  traits  of  the  Ottoman  bar- 
barity which  the  book  presents,  we  may  extract  the  following, 
which  happened  in  Jerusalem. 

*  This  man  informed  me  that  he  had  been  called  to  attend  one  of 
the  three  wives  of  the  governor,  when  I  asked  if  he  had  been  grati- 
fied with  a  view  of  her  countenance.  He  replied,  that  all  the  inter- 
views had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  another,  when  he  found  ft 
quite  impossible  to  see  her  face,  though  in  that  view  he  had  adopted 
every  expedient,  such  as  informing  the  governor  he  could  not  jvdg^ 
of  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  unless  she  was  completely  unveiledL 
and  he  examined  her  eyes  and  face.  This  was,  however,  most  strongly 
opposed,  and  the  governor  only  permitted  him  to  feel  her  pulse,  ana 
exercise  his  own  ingenuity  h>  discover  the  nature  6f  the  indisposi- 
tion. 

*  He  also  added,  that  on  occasion  of  being  required  by  a  Turk  Uy 
^Yisit  his  wife,  who  had  been  taken  with  the  pains  of  child-birth,  he 
was  solicited  to  afford  her  relief,  by  administering  medicine !  He 
found  the  woman  in  bed ;  and  when  about  to  proceed  with  that  oa- 
cult  examination  which  was  indispensable,  the  Turk  raised  a  poniard* 
and  caused  him  to  desist,  under  a  -threat  of  plunging  it  into  him) 
On  this,  when  he  told  the  Turk  relief  could  not  be  afforded  her,  and 
death  might  ensue,  unless  he  was  allowed  to  act  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  demanded,  the  barbarian  replied, ''  Then  let  her  die!  "  and  the 
dissolution  of  this  unfortunate  woman  actually  did  take  place  the 
following  day.  I  am  led  to  suppose,  that  in  such  a  state  Oriental 
women  in  general  suffer  less  than  those  in  Europe,  and  probably  re- 
quire little  or  no  assistance  from  medical  persons,  as  appears,  from 
Holy  Writ,  was  anciently  the  case.  No  person,  however,  it  may  be 
'observed.  Is  held  in  greater  estimation  in  the  East  than  a  medical 
man,  or  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  a  remedy,  or 
"mode  of  cure  for  any  malady.  *    pp.  199,  200. 

Being  determined  to  assist  at  the  early  morning  prayers  !o 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  our  author  passed  the  nigb,t 
in  the  Latin  convent,  whither  he  repaired  at  five  o'clock,  auer 
Vespers,  and  when  the  doors  were  about  to  be  shut  for  the 
eyening.  He  was  courteously  received,  and  supped  and  coi^ 
yersed  with  the  friars. 

*  I  was  conducted  to  an  upper  cell,  where  I  repoaed  for  the  night 
In  my  clothes,  on  a  frame  of  wood,  intended  as  a  bed.  Next  morth 
log,  at  three  o'clock,  I  was  roused  to  attend  the  matins,  and  acemBm- 
panied  the  friars  ip  procession  to  the  chapel,  which  is  built  over  Uie 

X*chre,  in  the  centre  of  this  edifice.    The  friars  followed  .eadt 
,  in  slow  procmion»  holding  up  massy  lighted  wax  candleiy^  aa^ 
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singing  in  an  affecting  strain;  which,  being  accompanied  by  the 
deep  and  solemn  sounds  of  the  organ,  contributed  r.o  elevate  and  fill 
the  soul  with  sentiments  of  inexpressible  awe.  After  participating 
in  the  worship,  where  I  admit,  thati  in  the  feelings  of  that  moment, 
all  idea  of  religious  differences  was  lost,  I  accompanied  the  Latins, 
in  the  same  order,  to  their  cell,  where  coffee  was  served,  and  remain- 
ed till  daylight,  in  order  to  examine  the  church. 

<  So  many  descriptions  have  been  given  of  this  sacred  edifice  by 
travellers,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  here  one  syllable 
respecting  it. 

<  The  church,  founded  on  Mount  Calvary,  is  about  one  hundred 
paces  in  length,  and  sixty  in  width ;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
mount  or  hill  for  its  reception,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  away 
portions,  and  raise  it  in  others.  In  this  operation,  care  was  taken 
that  those  parts  of  the  mount  where  the  crucifixion  took  place  should 
not  be  touched ;  so  that,  it  will  be  observed,  this  spot  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  floor  of  the  church,  to  which  there  is  access  by 
twenty-one  steps.  This  sacred  spot  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
yards  square,  and  gaudily  ornamented ;  where  there  is  an  altar,  with 
lamps  always  illuminating  it.  The  tomb  itself,  which  at  one  time 
was  a  cave  or  grotto  under  ground,  formed  by  an  excavation  of  rock, 
may  be  considered  at  present  as  above  it^  the  rock  surrounding  it 
having  been  removed. 

'  The  general  form  of  the  church,  and  to  which  the  sepulchre 
gives  the  name,  considering  that  remote  part  of  the  world  where  it 
IS  founded,  and  all  circumstances,  is  spacious  and  magnificent ;  the 
order  of  Corinthian  architecture  prevails.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  having  a  heavy  dome  or  cupola,  similar  to  one  over  the  Re- 
gister Office  in  Edinburgh,  the  frame  of  which  is  formed  of  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon ;  and  although  light  is  received  from  the  top,  yet  it  is 
not  sufficiently  clear,  but  altogether  sombre.  I  did  not  learn  if  there 
were  vaults  underneath.  A  number  of  places  are  pointed  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  held  peculiarly  sacred,  in  each  of  which  certain  cere* 
monies  are  performed  respecting  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord.  Around 
it  are  cells  or  apartments  for  the  reception  of  various  sects  of  Chris- 
tians of  all  nations,  and  access  to  the  whole  is  obtained  by  a  single 
door,  where  a  tax  is  rigidly  levied  by  the  Turks  from  every  person 
who  enters  the  sacred  walls,  which  amounts  annually  to  a  very  con- 
siderable sum.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  bas  relief  representing  the 
entry  of  Christ  into  the  city,  and  the  acts  of  rejoicing  manifested  oil 
the  part  of  the  multitude  who  followed  him  on  that  interesting  occlu- 
sion. At  entering  the  church,  the  first  object  which  attracts  atten- 
tion, witliin  a  few  feet  of  the  door,  is  a  slab  of  white  marbte  in  th^ 
pavement,  marking  the  spot  where  Joseph  of  Arimathea  anointed  the 
body  of  our  Lord,  preparatory  to  depositing  it  in  the  sepulchre ;  and 
in  one  particular  part,  also,  stands  the  tomb  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon^ 
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wbo  captured  the  city,  with  an  inscription  in  the  Latin  language^ 
which  may  be  thus  translated : 

'<  Here  h'es  the  renowned  Godfrey  of  BouiUon,  who  established 
the  worship  of  Christ  all  over  this  land. 
"  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace !     Amen. "    pp.  276-279. 

*  The  number  of  Christians,  of  all  denominations,  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  who  daily  enter  this  sacred  spot,  is  most  extra-* 
ordinary.  Sometimes  I  observed  the  pressure  for  admittance  so 
great,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  oUiers  at  the  same  time  to  get 
out  of  the  church.  During  the  time  of  surveying  it,  I  was  particu-< 
larly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  two  Turks,  who  were  strolling 
about,  and  appeared  to  scoff  at  the  devotions,  although  Christians^ 
would  have  forfeited  their  heads,  had  they  presumed  even  to  look  in-, 
to  a  Mahomedan  temple.  In  the  outer  area,  in  front  of  the  sanctua-^ 
ry,  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  were  arranged,  offering  beads^ 
crosses,  and  shells,  representing  the  nativity  and  other  sacred  events,; 
for  sale ;  these  were  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  eagerly  purchased 
by  pilgrims.  At  Easter  the  sale  was  particularly  brisk ;  and  large 
boxes  of  such  articles  annually  sent  off  to  Catholics,  especially  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Some  of  these  I  purchased  as  cariosities ;  and 
my  servant,  who  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  took  a  bountiful  lot  he  had 
provided  for  himself  and  friends,  and  laid  on  the  altars  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary, and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  they  received  a  formal  benedict 
tion  from  the  monks  in  their  ecclesiastical  robes.'    pp.  280,  281. 

We  may  observe^  that  Mr  Wilson  takes  the  opportunity  oC 
the  two  Turks  mentioned  in  this  passage,  to  fire  a  text  at  them. 
He  cites,  in  a  note  from  Ezekiel,  ^  Thou  hast  defiled  my  sanc- 
tuary. '  Having  recorded  so  many  instances  of  the  hospitalitjr 
shown  in  these  convents  to  our  countrymen,  who,  from  curiosity 
or  religious  zeal,  visit  the  Holy  City,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure 
to  add,  that  his  present  Majesty,  some  years  ago,  transmitted  a 
liberal  donation  of  2000/.  to  the  Franciscans,  through  Sir  Robert 
Liston,  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople,     (p.  329.) 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  Mr  Wilson's  visits  to  Betblem, 
and  Nazareth,  which  affords  little  matter  of  observation.  His 
account  of  Acre  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  picture  which  it. 
presents  of  that  famous  ally  of  ours,  Achmid,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Djezzar  Pacha,  or  the  Butcher — a  name  well  earn- 
ed by  the  barbarities,  unexampled  even  among  Turks,  of  whick 
this  monster  was  habitually  guilty.  To  the  friends  of  *  social 
order  and  our  Holy  Religion, '  be  was  peculiarly  dear,  in  those 
times  when  the  fear  or  the  hatred  of  Buonaparte  had  shut  men's 
hearts  to  every  right  feeling ;  and  they  who  expended  all  their 
force  in  railing  at  every  act  of  excess  in  Frenchmen,  were  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  vigour  that  distinguished  those  execrable 
wretches  with  whom  we  cooperated.     Englishmen  may  well 
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Uaih  when  tber  read  tiae  fc^owing  passage,  and  reeoUeet  the 
language  in  which  some  of  our  most  eloquent  statesmen  and 
writers  were  wont  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  this  prodigjr  of 
cruelty. 

<  I  was  accosted  by  a  young  man,  sitting  at  tlie  principal  gate, 
asking  alms,  who  was  blind  of  both  eyes,  which  the  muleteer  informed 
bad  been  plucked  out  by  Djezzar,  to  whom  he  had  given  some  o& 
fence.  At  every  other  step,  indeed,  in  going  along  streets,  I  met 
some  person  or  other,  old  or  young,  who  had  been  either  deprived  of  an 
eye,  ear,  or  nose.  When  the  physician  (a  Piedmontese)  of  the  present 
Pacha,  who  is  named  Suleyma,  a  ruler  as  much  distinguished  for  hu« 
inanity,  as  the  former  was  execrated  on  account  of  barbarity,  favour- 
ed me  with  a  visit,  he  related  a  number  of  horrid  circumstances,  that 
would  freeze  the  very  blood  of  man  :  not,  only  as  to  Djezzar  destroy- 
mg  the  countenances  of  so  many  inhabitants,  but  those  butcheriea 
committed  from  caprice  or  amusement ;  and  whose  secluded  wives 
had  been  sacrificed,  the  number  of  whom  could  never  be  properly 
HsCertained.  The  following  fact  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  vindictive  refinement  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
that  man  had  been  carried.  One  of  these  unhappy  creatures  having 
been  unfortunately  discovered  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  by  an  Alba- 
nian officer,  Djezzar  not  only  put  her  to  death,  by  plunging  a  dagger 
^to  her  breast,  but  actually  tore  the  child  from  the  womb  with,  his  own 
bands.  This  blood-hound,  also,  not  being  able,  at  one  time,  to  dig-* 
cover  the  authors  of  some  wrong  he  conceived  had  been  committed 
in  the  seraglio,  put  to  death  about  forty  of  his  officers,  who,  being 
seized,  and  laid  bound  on  the  ground,  were  most  inhumanly  cut  ia 
pieces  by  janissaries  with  swords. 

*  Having  mentioned  to  the  physician  I  had  a  letter  to  the  minister 
of  the  present  Pacha,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity  to  Djezzar,  it 
led  him  to  allude  to  the  state  of  his  countenance  from  having  been 
included  in  those  acts  of  barbarity  committed.  This  distinguished 
public  character  having,  in  a  single  instance,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Djezzar,  was  called  before  him,  and  informed,  that  had  he  not 
been  a  man  of  talent,  and  found  useful,  his  head  might  have  been 
struck  off;  but,  as  Djezzar  had  occasion  for  his  services,  he  would 
put  nothing  more  than  a  mark  upon  him,  viz.  by  depriving  him  of  his 
nose.  The  executioner  was  accordingly  ordered  in  with  his  instru- 
ment, and  commanded  to  do  his  duty.  Feeling,  however,  for  the  si- 
tuation of  the  minister,  and  wishing  to  execute  the  orders  sparingly, 
he  only  cut  off  the  point  of  his  nose  ;  on  which,  Djezzar,  enraged  at 
the  executioner's  disobedience  of  a  peremptory  order,  snatched  from 
him  a  large  kuife  employed  in  this  savage  operation,  and  with  this 
cut  off,  brevi  manu,  the  whole  of  the  executioner's  nose !  On  express- 
ing to  the  muleteer,  who  accidentally  happened  to  enter  my  apart- 
flunt  at  the  time  this  narrative  was  given,  those  sentiments  of  horros 
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iHiich  arote  in  my  mbd  at  the' execution  brsueh  bloody  deedtr;  arfd 
observing,  that  if  such  an  act  had  taken  place  in  England,  it  might 
have  led  tt>  rebellion,  he  appeared  altogether  astonished:  And  such 
vas  his  gross  ignorance  of  our  happy  country  of  freedom,  he  said  it 
^as  always  considered  the  power  of  kings  of  England  was  equally 
absolute  with  that  of  thdr  Pachas,  who  could  treat  their  minister  and 
subjects  in  a  similar  manner,  whenever  they  found  themselves  dis-i 
posed.  This  diabolical  character,  who  reigned  in  Acre  many  years^ 
was  so  much  accustomed  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  that  he 
was  frequently  in  the  practice  of  making  public  boast  of  those  unprd^ 
cedented  crimes,  in  the  frightful  shapes  in  which  these  had  been  com^ 
mitted! 

*  His  attendants  discovered  him  one  morning  lifeless  in  bed  from 
apoplexy ;  and,  on  removing  the  clothes,  there  was  found  concealed 
wder  a  pillow,  lists  of  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  persons^ 
whose  heads  were  to  have  been  cut  off  next  day ,-^— happily  frustrated 
by  the  stroke  of  death,  with  which  he  was  visited  from  a  m^ciful 
Providence ;  and  thus  some  stop  was  put  to  that  current  of  human 
blood  which  had  flowed  at  St  Jean  d'Acre.  This  monster,  in  die 
shape  of  a  human  being,  was  about  eighty  years  of  age  when  h^ 
finished  his  unheard-of  enormities ;  he  has  been  described  as  distin^ 
gttished  for  strength,  well  formed,  of  ferodous  visage,  with  long 
white  >  beard,  and  whose  avarice  was  unbounded  as  his  power  was 
most  formidable. '    pp.  375->879. 

From  Acre  our  author  went  to  Tjrre^ !  where  he  was  enter-^ 
tained  by  the  Greek  archbishop,  who,  having  resided  long  in 
Rome,  was  a  well  informed  man,  and  spoke  Italian  fluently. 
His  Grace  had  no  sooner  said  the  blessing,  than  he  asked  Mr 
Wilson's  Greek  servant  to  sit  down  with  them ;  but  this  the 
master  would  by  no  means  permit.     He  remonstrated  with  the 

f)relate  upon  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  distinction  of  ranks,  in- 
brming  him,  ^  that  m  Britain,  servants  were  never  allowed  to 

*  sit  down  in  company  with  archbishops  and  persons  of  distinc- 

*  tion,  or  even  their  masters,  as  such  an  act  would  be  held 

*  highly  derogatory  to  their  dignity. '  The  poor  Greek  ser-* 
yant,  he  tells  us,  was  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus  deprived 
of  what  he  would  have  considered  the  highest  honour  of  hia 
whole  life ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  rather  wonder  at  our  au4 
thor's  taking  so  strict  a  view  of  the  matter,  and  can  hardly  ima<* 
gine  either  that  he  would  have  been  lowered,  or  his  attendant 
spoilt,  by  complying  with  the  archbishop's  condescending  invi* 
tatton.  At  Damascus,  he  had  an  interview  of  a  somewhat  dif^ 
feroit  nature  with  the  Pacha.  In  the  following  account  of  it,' 
the  courtly  reader  may  possibly  recognise  the  features  of  other 
ministers  rendering  their  devotions  to  other  princes.  At  least, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  that  fiill^  as  great  meanness  and  ob^e-^ 
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auioufiietis  is  practised  habitually  bv  Europeans  to  the  Royal 
ispensers  of  patronage  and  wealib,  as  the  Damascene  ser- 
vants exhibit  towards  their  thrce-'tailed  and  turbaned  Lord. 

*  This  minister  is  a  Jew  by  birth,  of  great  bodily  strength,  corpu- 
lent and  the  yery  image  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England.     I 
found  him  sitting  in  the  attitude  of  a  tailor  cross-legged  on  his  shop- 
board,  in  a  mean  apartment,  surrounded  by  several  persons.    He  de^ 
fired  me  to  be  seated  on  hiff  right  hand,  when  I  put  myself  in  a  si- 
milar position.    During  this  time,  he  examined  and  read  over  more 
than  once  the  firman,  when  a  number  of  slaves  entered,  bringing 
coffee  and  pipes ;  and  after  presenting  these,  Mr  Morandi  represent^ 
ed  the  nature  of  the  complaint  against  the  governor,  and  person  at 
the  port.'    On  this  the  minister  rose  and  direeted  us  to  follow  him' to 
the  pacha,  who  was  at  another  end  of  the  palace,  which  we  did  ae- 
cordingly.    I  entered  an  apartment  where  the  pacha  was  seated 
Cross-legged  on  a  superb  carpet,  tossing  to  and  fro  on  his  fingers 
strings  of  beads,  and  smoking  a  pipe ;  when  I  was  desired  to  sit  ojp^ 
posite  to  him  with  Morandi  on  my  right  hand,  and  I  also  again  put 
myself  m  the  same  situation.     Afler  clapping  his  hands,  a  mode 
frequently  adopted  in  the  East  to  call  forward  servants,  several  slaves 
brought  in  pipes  and  coffee,  which  were  offered  us.    The  minister 
then  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  pacha,  somethnes  lifUng 
h js  hands,  and  applying  them  occasionally  to  his  breast,  at  others 
clasping  and  holding  them  up  perpendicularly,  accompanied  by  * 
rocking  of  body  to  and  /ro,  and  bowing  his  head  to  the  ground.     At 
the  first  view  of  this  exhibition,  I  conceived  the  minister  was  en- 
caged in  some  act  of  Mahomedan  devotion,  preparatory  to  address- 
uig  his  master,  but  afterwards  learned  this  was  an  attitude  of  humi- 
fity  on  the  part  of  one  person  making  ofiicial  representatioai  to  ano- 
jther,  superior  in  point  of  rank.     It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  sup- 
bress  smiling  at  this  particular  moment,  and  attempt  to  follow  out, 
m  sdme  degree,  that  gravity  and  taciturnity  of  countenance,  for 
which  Turks  are  so  much  distinguished.     I  have  attempted  te  give 
a  sketch  of  the  interview,  and  regret  that  my  friends  had  not  been 
spectators  of  the  whole  of  such  an  extraordinary  scene.     The  air  of 
superiority  and  haughtiness  assumed  by  the  pacha  was  as  striking  as 
that  deep  humility  on  the  part  of  the  minister ;  and  although  I  was 
a  stranger  to  the  Turkish  tongue,  yet  I  could  sufficiently  compre- 
hend the  language  of  countenance  and  signs,^  and  judge  from  the 
tone  of  voice,  the  impression  which  these  statements  had  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  pacha.     His  eyes  enlarged,  he  pulled  up  and  drew  the 
pipe, from  his  mouthy  looked  steadily  in  the  face  of  the.  minister 
i^rhen  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  every  action,  in  short,  went  to  show 
tl^  displeasure  the  representaition  had  excited.     This  being  ended> 
we  left  the  pacha,  and  returned  to  the  office  of  the  minister,  when 
he  acquainted  Mr  Morandi  I  should  receive,  next  day,  the  opinion 
;<pf  l^is  master.  •  .  .  ^ 

i.^XA9^ordingly>  on  the  following  morning,  1  received  a  polite  lei- 
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ter  from  the  ministery  expr^ing  regret  that  hh  could  not  make  a 
▼isit  to  me,  from  pressure  of  business,  and  informkig  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  goremor  of  Samaria,  the  pacha  had  sent  off  express  to 
htm,  a  Tartar,  with  letters  respecting  his  conduct ;  and  as  to  the 
penson  at  the  port,  he  had  just  been  punished  by  receiving  two  hun- 
dred strokes  on  the  soles  pf  his  naked  feet,  was  sent  to  jail»  and  a 
fine  imposed  upon  him. '    pp.  458'*-461* 

Of  places  visited  with  views  merely  ocular,  Baalbeck  or  Td.- 
myra  is  the  one  that  principally  engaged  Mr  Wilson's  attention. 
Ete  gives  a  pretty  minute  description  of  its  remains :  though  tt^ 
reader  here  again,  as  in  a  former  passage,  where  he  compax^s 
One  of  the  Jerusalem  temples  to  parts  of  our  Edinburgh  Regis- 
ter-House, may  be  apt  to  smile  at  his  homely  manner  o^  bring- 
ing objects  within  the  comprehension  of  his  Scotch  friends,'  He 
can  find  no  more  appropriate  comparison  for  an  ancient  temple 
at  Palmyra,  than  the  clumsy  and  paltry  *  Temple  of  Hy^eiai 
*  erected  by  the  late  Lord  Gardenstone  over  the  Well  of  St. 
'  Bernard,  near  Edinburgh. '  Yet  this  Eastern  edifice  *  is  of 
^  Corinthian  ardiitecture)  adorned  with  rich  cornices,  ^nd  omar 
^  mented  with  fiffures  of  eacles. '  The  enormous  mass  pf  the 
stones  in  some  of  the  great  buildinfls  is  described  in  a  manne|r 
osculated  to  give  the  reader  a  strudng  notim  of  the  miagnifi:- 
cence  of  these  remains.  Three  stones  of  the  wall  surrpunding 
them,  occtipy  a  space  of  190  fiaet  in  length,  aod  are  raised  ftom 
20  to  30  feet  above  the  foundation.  ,      •     ^ 

FrcHii  Bajrreuth  our  author  pxoceieded  to  Cyprus,  after'  re- 
gretting that  he  was  prev^ted,  by  want  of  thne,  fi^om  vlsittng 
the  field  near  the  former  place,  ^  where  it  is  uhderstood-  tliat 
^  St  George  came  in  contact  wiUr  the  Drao^n.  *  He  afterWarck 
went  to  Rhodes  and  thence  to'  &nyma,  v^iere  an  incident  ilad 
occurred  very  recently,  which  we  shall  relate  in  his  own  wordal^ 
and  vrith  his  quotations,  both  to  cast  some  light  on  the  charac- 
ter of  these  ferocious  barbarians  with  whom  the  ze^ots  of  legiti- 
macy would  now  make  common  cause  against  the  Christian  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Greeks — kqA  to  give  a  specimen  of 
our  author's  rage  for  perpetual  citation.  His  simplicity^  toor, 
in  taking  the  passage  in  Gibbon  for  serious,  or  perhaps  his  sly- 
ness in  converting  it  to  his  own  use,  deserves  tiotice. 

*  A  Mahomedan  of  Smyrna  prevailed,  by  every  artifice,  upon  a 
young  Greek  in  his  service,  to  abandon  the  Christfan  faith,  ami  era- 
brace  the  tenets  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  Arabians*  After  the  pe- 
riod of  his  engagement  expired,  the  Gredc  departed,  when  his  con- 
science appearing  to  reproach  him  for  the  rash  act,  he  went  to  the 
Turkish  judge,  threw  down  his  turban,  told  him  he  had  been  deceive 
ed,  and  that  as  he  was  born,  h£  would  stiii  live  and  die  under  the 
Christian  name.    Every  effort  waa  laade  to  prevail  on  him  to'  DWii* 
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mie  under  Mfahomedan  principles,  by  ofTenng  high  rewards,  in  varU 
OU6  shapes,  sibce  no  act  is  more  affecting  to  the  feelings  of  a  Mussul^ 
man,  than  any  of  his  brethren  abandoning  those  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Koran.  The  Greek,  however,  having  rejected  ev-ery  bribe,  was 
put  under  close  confinement,  and  afterwards  brought  forth  to  be  de- 
capitated, on  a  platlbvm  erected  opposite  to  one  of  the  principal 
mosques,  when  a  butcher  was  employed  to  perform  the  operation 
WHb  a  sharp  sword. 

.  *  Entertaining  a  hope  that  the  Greek  might  still  retract  his  resolu-* 
tidn,  especially  when  the  instrument  of  death  was  exhibited,  these  of- 
tm  were  repeated  on  ^he  scaffDld,  nay,  pressed  upon  him  for  accept- 
atiee,  which  wer^  rejected.  On  this,  the  executioner  was  directed  tQ 
peel  off  with  his  sword  part  of  the  skin  from  his  neck.  Even  this  tor-r 
i^ure  did  not  shake,  but  strengthened  the  fortitude  of  this  Christiani 
who  loudly  exclaimed,  '^  I  was  bom  with  Jesus,  and  will  die  with 
Jesus  I "  The  moment  on  uttering  these  words,  his  head  was  struck 
off  at  one  blow,  in. presence  of  crowds  of  Greeks,  who  were  drawn  to 
ttiespot,  and  having;  considered  their  countryman  had  died  a  martyr 
to  the  Christian  faith,  they  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  to 
retain  as  a  memorial  of  so  remarkable  an  event.  His  head  was  then 
placed  under  the  anus,  and  with  the  body  remained  three  days  expos^ 
ed  to  public  view,  when  the  Greeks  were  permitted  afterwards  to  in^ 
ter  it.  This,  afios !  Iiappened  to  be  the  third  hfistance  in  Smyrna  of  a 
Christian  believer  btiving  been  sacrificed  within  the  last  twenty  years  ^ 
•ndmay  il  be  dev^tly  wished  that  it  shall  be  the  last. '   pp» 497-^ 

)Mure  nom  Gibbon. 

^Our  curiority  i.  aaturally  ;>rompted  to  mquire.  by  wbat  mem* 
ihe  CkrisHan  faith  hath  obtamed  so  remarkable  victory  over  the 
established  reli^ons  of  the  East  ?  To  this  inquiry  an  obvious^  and  sa# 
,tisftctory  answer  may  be  returned,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  tuliog  provi- 
,P£NCE  of  its  great  author. '    p.  499. 

On  the  remaining  part  of  his  journey  to  Constantinople,  he 
dwells  very  slightly,  and  says  litUe  or  nothing  of  his  return  by 
pibraltar  to  Paris  and  Lonaon* 

' .  On  the  whole^  we  leave  Mr  Wilson's  book  vnth  sentiments 
of  respect  for  his  diUgence  as  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures^ 
and  implicit  confidence  in  his  veracity  as  a  narrator,  however 
v^e  may  be  disposed  to  suspect  his  enthusiasm  of  sometimes 
leading  him  astray.  His  book  will  afford  matter  of  interesting 
perus^  and  reflectioa  to  students  of  the  Bible;  and  we  doub( 
not  that  it .  will  thus  accomplish  the  only  end  he  had  in  view* 
Of  hi^  careless. nnd  incorrect  stvle^  we  have  already  spoken ;  it 
in  f^  irom  pretension  and  afilectation,  Imt  it  is  really  pretty 
fiiHi  ^m  grammar  fdao.    In  ahnost  ev^ry  page,  inaccuracies 
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occur,  which  the  slightest  care  might  have  prevented,  aafl  the 
au^or  may  easily  remove  in  anomer  edition.  Thus,  to  take 
examples  ad  apertvram  libri ;  ^  the  dimensions  will  hardly  rer 

♦  eeive  credibilih^  *  p.  4T2— *  their  memory  is  for 'ever  peridi^r 

*  ed, '  p.  475.  ^  During  the  rain,  it  mij^QBieA  favourable  to  smootk 
^  these  over, '  480— ^  those  kind  of  pens  used  for  purposes  of 
^  writing, '  865-*-*  the  nappies  of  the  founders  cease  to  be  re* 
^  mindedj '  475,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Art.  VII.  1 .  Essai  OSologique  sur  PEeosse.  Par  A.  Boue# 
Docteur  en  M^ecine,  &c.  &c.  Paris*  (No  date),  pp.  519^ 
8vo.    Avec  Deux.  Cartes  et  Sept  Planches  Lithographi^es.  - 

S".  Voyage  en  Ecosse  ei  aux  lies  Hebrides.    Par  L.  A.  Neckea 

*  DE  Saussure.    3  vols.    Geneva.     1821. 

nr*HE  fiite  of  QecAogv  has  been  singnlariy  cruel.  This  new 
^  science  seems  to  oe  the  buit  at  which  everv  Tyro  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  fly  hk  shafts  Emerging,  widb  tlie  shell  om 
bis  hevdf  from  some  dass,  of  some  profimor,  somewhere,— -well 
stored  with  gnriss,  and  gray wacke,  and  psammite,  and  coofoim^ 
able,  and  traaMtioii9-*4ie  takes  a  walk,  hanwnar  in  band^  to  Ax^ 
Aui^s  Seat,  Of  Cbamoimi,  or  Anvergne,  or  the  Oi«nt*s  Canne* 
way,— and  Ae  resuk  iaa  bookl«^a  (^o^  of  Soolbiid,  os  Iror 
land,  or  a  dissertMion  on  lava  and  gnmit^  on  strata  diat  are 
■et  stnrtifled,  on  moniMiaA  caps  and  arms,  or  an  sewest  ovcriying 
voconlbrmable  floetz  tmp  formations !  Thus,,  the  progress  of  a 
ctiffiouk  and  motrimerastiag  brandi  of  natmRdr.histary  ia  not 
only  impeded,  by  jargon  ana  presnmptioBy  bat  die  very  name 
of  geology  ia  ia  danger  of  becoming- a  jest^ 

Among  many  high  and  dcsernng  nwti  in  this  setamei 
there  are  two  whtdi^  with  vs,  have  o&n  been  brongbt  into  ool* 
fision ;  and,  tboogfa  we  neither  intend  to  compare  dicni,  nor  to 
aet  them  up  to  the  exclusion  of  many  others  deserving  of  the 
highest  pnose^  we  may  ventare  to  point  them  oat  to  the  imttft^ 
lion  of  those  who  fancy,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get 
a  few  words  by  rote^  mistake  all  the  appearaaees  ia  nature 
which  th^  are  incapable  either  of  seeing  ot  reasoning  on,  and 
then  write  a  book — an  ^  Essai  G^logique' — upon  Sbotlaod,  or 
any  other  country.    ^  Some  can  play  on  the  fiddle, '  savs  Swifl^ 

*  and  some  can  make  a  small  ecmmry  a  great  one;  and  he  who- 
can  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  de^rves  to  be  kicked  oat 
of  creation.  *  To  the  student  who  is  candid  enough  to  admit 
that  he  oogbt  to  learn  before  be  attempts  to  teach,  we  woul^ 
recommend  the  example  of  Werner ;  to  him  whose  ambiCioi}^ 
leacU  him  to  t  higher  flight,  we  woidd  say,  Atteaipt  vM^  iili^ 
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tate  Hnttoiii  tHl^  like  bitn,  you  have  cultivated  your  powers  of 
generalization,  by  careful,  by  earlv,  and  by  long  discipline^  and 
till  you  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  those  collateral 
branches  of  science,  without  which  no  man  ever  philosophised 
to  purpose  in  any  one. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  geology ;  nor  do  we  think  we  over«« 
rate  its  difficulties  when  we  say,  that  we  know  of  none  which,  as 
far  as  the  mere  act  of  observation  goes,  requires  more  patience,' 
more  industry,  more  freedom  from  prejudice,  more  comparison 
of  obscure  appearances,  and  more  acuteness  in  developmg  the 
truth.'  .Neither  do  we  know  of  any  in  which  the  reasoning  is  of 
a  more  difljcult  nature,  partaking,  in  some  measure,  of  that  de- 
mmistration  which  rests  on  physical  evidence,  but  often  also 
dependent  on  that  far  more  difficult  logic  which  belongs  to  mo^ 
ral  evidence,  to  comparison  of  probabilities,  to  abstruse  infer- 
ences, and  to  deductions  drawn  from*analogies  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  physical  science.  *  Qui  ad  pauca  respidunt  de  fa* 
dli  judicant ; '  and  nowhere  does  this  rule  apply  more  nearly 
dmn  in  the  sdence  in  Question.  Let  us  examine  for  a.momenl 
the  subjects  with  #hioa  geology  is  conversant,— *the  requisites 
towards  investigating  and  describing  such  a  country  as  ScoU 
}and^  for  example^  with  all  its  rocks  and  minerals,  ^  aveo  deux 
cartes  et  sept  planches  lithographi^es,'-^to  say  nothing  of  builds 
ing  a  system  out  irf*  the  materials  afterwards. 

An  intimate  and  accurate  knowledfjeof  Mineralogy  is-.tiiefest 
and  fundamental  requisite ;  and  this  is  not  the  knowledge  alone 
of  beautiiul  dealers  q)ecimen8,  well  arranged  in  a  cabinet  Like 
young  ladies  with  their  harpaichords,  these  dilettantes  in  mine- 
ralogy can  only  read  out  of  their  own  bocA.  Defident  in  the  first 
principles  of  investigation,  and  unacquainted  witJh  any  thing  but 
the  mere  physiognomy  of  their  own  specimens.  Nature  is  to  them 
a  dead  letter:  and  they  are  unacquainted  even  with  their  best 
friends,  should  tbqr  chance  to  .appear  in  a  new  dress.  A  Scotch 
spedmen  and  a  Hungarian  specimen  are,  to  such  observers^ 
totally  different  substances ;  just  as  the  people  themselves  would 
be,  if  we  judged  of  the  one  by  his  having  a  pair  of  breeches^ 
and  of  the  other  by  his  wanting  them. 

'  Next  to  mineralogy,  we  will  name  a  &r  more  extennve  brandi 
of  Natural  Histor^— that,  namely,  which  indudes  the  know?- 
led^  not  only  of  concholc^,  but  of  every  animal  fragment 
which  is  found  in  the  earth,  whether  imbedded  in  rocKs,  or 
existing  in  the  alluvial  deposites  of  the  surfiure.  In  mere  ques^ 
tions  tnat  relate  to  rocks,  to  the  identification  of  remote  strata, 
or  to  the  comparison  of  geological  positions  in  different  parts  of 
an  obscure  series,  a  knowledge  of  conchology  is  confessedly  of 
Ipeat  importance;  altliough  we  will  admit  that  the  ideality  oC 
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tfiesefoi^  bodie8:dk>es  notc^ran  absc^vte  criterkHi  in  sudi 
cases.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  mere  existence  and  posi- 
tions of  these  homes,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  natures  and  order 
of  succession,  form  a  most  interestm^  and  important  branch  i^> 
geological  science ;  a  branch  which^  in  the  case  of  the  remains 
of  large  fln^alg  found  in  the  alluvia,  is  peculiaiiy  valuable, 
and  at  the  same  time  enticing,  firom  its  connexion  with  diose 
changes  of  die  sur&ce,  which,  are,  from  their  recent  nature,  al- 
most matters  of  historical  record.  We  do  not  demand  that 
enrery  geologist  should  be  a  Cu  vier  or  a  La  Marck ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  expect,  that  ev&ry  one  who  fimcies  himself  capable  of 
instructing  others  in  geology,  and  more  particularly  in  those 
topc^aphical  descriptions  of  countries  that  deal  in  details,  and 
are  repositories  of  &cts,  should  be  at  least  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating the  species  of  shells  which  come  under  his  notice,  and 
should  possess  a  competent  knowledge  erf*  comparative  anatomy. 

To  ti^ese  branches  of  natural  history,  must  be  added  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  Botany.  That 
n^ly  important  questkm  which  relates  to  the  deposites  from 
fresh  water,  and  in  which  the  history  of  the  coal  strata  is  so  in- 
timately concerned,  may  oRen  be  determined  by  the  presence 
of  vegetable  remains,  when  the  evidence  derived  from  shells  is 
not  convincing  from  the  dkfioulty  of  discriminating  between- 
the  marine  ana  the  fresh  water  sheU  fish.  It  is  farther  important 
to  determine,  not  only  the  mere  terrestrial  situation  of  these 
preserved  plants,  but  to  inqmre,  from  their  analogies,  under 
what  climi^  it  is  likely  that  they  have  vegetated.  ■ 

If  these  brandies  of  natural  history  form  die  Rudiments  of 
practical  geology,  a  knowledge  of  Rocks  is  its  Grammar.  Ob 
diis  we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress.  It  is  the  very  basis  of  all 
investigation,  and  of  all  accurate  description.  As  fiur  as  we  can 
discover,  all  the  stable  and  permanent  parts  of  the'carth,  inas- 
much as  any  thing  on  earth  is  permanent  or  sHble,  are  fiMmed 
of  rocks ;  and  geology  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  history  of 
their  respective  qualities,  positions,  connexions,  relations,  and 
aiialogies.  Without  a  most  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  materials,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  erect  the  edifio^-^ 
to  ascertain  all  these  circumstances,  and  to  reascm  justly  en 
them.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  either  in  lecture- 
rooms  or  cabinets.  We  say  it,  because  we  know  it  to  be  the 
fact,  that  there  is  not  a  coUectiou  of  rocks,  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  such  instruction,  existing  in  tl^  world.  *  Even  if 
there  were,  it  is  not  a  species  of  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired 
in  this  manner.  The  varieties  of  rocks,  as  fiir  as  their  general 
aspect  is  concerned,  are  so  numerous,  that  no  cabinet<i»uU 
^flifihfi  them;  they  must  therefore  be  stiidi^  in  natinreynap^ 
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th^  must  be  studied  on  i^eneral  principles;  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  minerals  in  all  their  oDscurest  forms,  and  with  an 
eye  capable  of  discovering  those  minute  dififerences  of  texture 
that  relate  to  the  modes  in  which  they  were  produced.  They 
must  be  studied  in  nature  for  other  reasons ;  because  of  the  oc- 
qasional  or  frequent  connexion  between  their  tnineral  and  geo- 
logical characters ;  because  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  ana  the 
cmlision  which  hence  takes  place  between  the  mineral  charac- 
ters of  rocks  of  far  different  geological  connexions ;  and  be- 
cause of  the  changes  of  aspect  to  which  thej  are  liable,  from 
accidental  circumstances  of  position  or  connexions,  which  we 
must  not  here  attempt  to  detaiL  .We  dare  not  dwell  longer  on 
this  subject,— ^nd  perhaps  we  need  not,  since  it  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  ft- 
large  proportion  of  the  erroneous  vtatements  in  which  geology 
abounds,  will  be  found  to  arise  from  ignorance  of  this  necessary 
knowledge,  and  fitmi  want  of  accurate  and  extensive  practical 
acquaintance  with  rocks,  not  in  cabinets,  but  in  nature.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  furnish  abundant  illustrations,  but  we 
ace  afraid  of  tiring  our  readers. 

'  These  are  some  of  the  difierent  subjects  whidi  are  indis*- 
pensable  to  a  geologist  who  intends  to  understand  bis  science 
and.  to  instruct  oUiers:  But  be  will  still  be  very  unfit  for  hU 
task,  if  he  has  not  provided  himself  with  many  other  preli- 
minary branches  of  knowledge.  Many  impontant  points  in 
geolo^cal  observation  and  reasoning,  are  dependant  on  Chemi« 
eal  principles.  These,  in  fact,  intermix  themselves  with  every 
diing  that  relates  to  the  composition  of  rooks^  to  their  destruc- 
tion, to.  their  texture^  to  their  concretionary  forms,  and  to  the 
influence  which  they  exert  over  each  other.  Had  tfieoretical 
geologists^  or  system  makers,  been  always  acauainted  with  this 
sdence,  we  should  have  be«i  spared  the  inunaation  of  nonsense 
with  which. we  have  been  overwhelmed,  in  the  shape  of  various 
cosmogonies.  Even  omitting  thn  wide  question  as  of  compara^ 
tivtly  limited  importance,  a  kno^edge  of  chemical  principles, 
and  that  application  of  them  to  obscure  cases,  which  can  only 
be  the  result  of  great  readiness  and  iamiliarity  with  the  practice 
and  theorv  of  that  extraordinary  science,  would  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  writers  to  have  grieved  us  with  the  outrageous 
descriptions  and  explanaticms  in  which  geological  writings  a^ 
bound.  We  could  fill  pages,  if  it  were  here  proper,  with  il- 
lustrations;, but  they  would  comprise  more  tlian  half  the  dis- 
puted points  in  geology,  points  which  never  could  have  been 
disputed  by  any  but  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  very 
grounds  of  the  argument.  The  globe  of  the  earth  is  not  ptn*ely 
axhemical  compound,  it  is  true;  but  it  partakes  of  that  charac-i^ 
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ter  in  so  high  a  degree^  thsrt  we  sboald  think  it  almost  equally 
reasonable  to  investigate  astronomy  without  mathematics,  as 
geology  without  chemistry. 

'  But  he  who  means  to  instruct,  whether  by  general  or  topo^ 
graphical  descriptions,  requires  yet  more.  It  is  the  fashion  for 
geologists  to  be  anxious  about  the  heists  of  mountains  and 
clifis,  and  about  temp^^tures,  electricity,  maguettsm,  i^rings^ 
rivers,  and  other  matters  that  fall  occasionally  in  the  vr«j  of  their 
investigations^  That  general  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy 
which  IS  required  to  investigate  and  discuss  «uch  subjects,  is  not 
of  very  difficult  acquisition,  wo  will  admit ;  but  we  know  too, 
that  it  is  far  from  being  as  general  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  do* 
geological  readers.  For  our  parts,  we  should  wish  that  every 
geological  writer  had  the  knowledge  and  talents  of  a  Saussure^ 
on  these  subjects;  aa  we  are  very  sure  that  we  should  have  fewer 
books  and  better  ones. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  value  <^ 
Mathematical  knowledge,  whether  as  an  engine  of  reasoning, 
€Pt  as  giving  confidence  and  conferring  facility  in  all  matters  of 
geological  description  or  deduction,  which  are  inevitaUy  con** 
nectea  with  that  science,  in  a  degree  more  or  less  intimate.  But 
diere  is  one  practical  point  which  is  indispensable  to  •  him  wfao» 
undertakes  the  department  of  t(^graphic  geology,  and  pro* 
poses  to  give  geological  surveys  and  maps.  There  are  fe#f 
oases,  in  any  country,  as  geographic  maps  have  hitherto  been 
constructed,  in  whidi  a  geologist  will  not  be  required  to  add  oi* 
oorrect  something  at  least  from  his  own  observations.  Nor 
.  can  this  be  done  without  a  knowledge  of  plain  trigonometry* 
and  the  practice  of  6urve3ring.  In  many  countries,  indeed,  the 
imperfecti<Hi  of  maps  is  as  yet  such  as  to  render  Uiat  indispens- 
able. In  momitainous  districts,  which  are  particulariy  interest^ 
ing  from  the  number  and  the  varie^  of  roeks  which  they  dis«» 
play,  that  want  is  almost  always  tAt\  as,  from  the  want  of 
nouses,  roads,  or  other  objects  capable  of  forming  a  retiov^ 
him  on  which  die  rocks  can  be  laid  down,  it  is  onen  neces^ 
sary  for  the  geological  surveyor  to  add  much  from  his  cmn 
geographic  investigations.  In  every  case,  be  his  map  what  ilr 
may,  he  must  veri^  upon  it  that  ground  which  he  is  examiiw 
ing  in  nature;  without  which,  he  never  can  make  an  accurate  re* 
cord  of  his  observations.  Practice  will  confer  on  many  person* 
that  faculty  which  some  appear  to  have  almost  by  intuition ;  that 
geographic  tact  which,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  well  known  as  con* 
stituting  the  military  eye.  A  geological  eye  is  equally  neCes-^ 
sary :  and  if  nature  has  conferred  greater  capability  in  this  re-> 
spect  on  some,  all  may  acquire  it  by  practice,  by  surveying,  hy^ 
drawing,  by  experience  and  familiarity  infactwkh  groimd'io^ 
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every  po&itimi  in  which  it  may  He,  and  under  whatever  circum-/ 
stances  it  may  be  displayed.  We  place  little  confidence  in  the 
geological  maps  of  those  who  have  not  given  some  proofs,  not 
only  of  this  geographical  tact,  but  of  actual  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  surveying.  We  need  perhaps  scarcely  add,  to 
this,  the  claims  whioi  we  have  on  the  powers  of  a  geological 
surveyor  to  construct  his  own  maps,  to  lay  down  ground,  to 
draw  his  own  work,  to  colour  his  survey,  and  to  construct  his 
own  sections.  These  things  cannot  be  adequately  done  by  ano- 
ther hand,  because  they  consist  in  niceties  whicn  words  cannot 
communicate.  There  is  a  better  reason  still  why  they  cannot 
be  adequately  done  by  any  cme  but  the  geologist  himself.  No 
ij^logist  travels  with  a  surveyor  and  a  draughtsman :  and  if 
he  is  not  his  own  artist  in  these  points,  he  must  trust  to  h\^ 
manuscript  notes  or  to  his  memory,  or  both,  for  these  details^ 
which  at  some  distinct  interval  of  time,  often  very  distant,  are 
ip  be  represented  by  another  person.  Now,  we  defy  any  man 
to  construct  such  works  from  verbal  description,  however  mi- 
nute and  careful.  There  are  few  observations  of  this  nature 
that  must  not  be  registered  on  the  very  spot  where  they  are 
made;  and  were  any  illustration  of  this  necessary,  we  would 
only  ask  what  kind  of  a  geographical  map  we  should  expectt 
&om  a  surveyor  who,  instead  of  the  accurate  details  of  his  fiekU- 
book,  were  to  trust  to  verbal  descriptions  of  a  general  nature* 

To  shorten  this  enumeration  of  the  acquirements  which  we 
think  indisp^sable  to  a  ge/fAoaxcaX  author,  we  shall  terminate 
with  the  article  of  Drawing,  if  geology  is  not  so  purely  con** 
eerned  with  'the  descriptions  of  visible  ob^ts  as  some  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  it  is  still  very  conversant  in  the^« 
There  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  no  powers  or  minuteness 
of  description  can  convey  to  a. reader  clear  ideas  of  the  subject 
uilder  review ;  where  three  or  four  strokes  of  a  pencil  are  more 
descriptive  than  many  pages  of  letter-press.  We  have  no  he* 
sitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  a  laree  pro- 
portion of  geological  facts  without  drawing ;  and  that  be  who 
pretends  to  write  largely  and  minutely  on  these  subjects  with- 
out that  talent,  is  as  unfit  for  what  he  has  undertaken  as  an  ar^- 
chitect  would  be  under  the  same  circumstances.  Nor  can  we 
allow  the  geologist  to  avail  himself  of  the  hands  of  a  deputy, 
unlesis  that  deputy  be  himself  a  geologists  The  very  essence  of 
these  appearances  is  often  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  to  evapo- 
rate in  ordinary  hands ;  nor  can  any  artist,  in  any  department 
of  painting,  represent  truly  that  which  he  does  not  know  radit 
cally.  If*  he  who  attempts  to  draw  Gothic  architecture  must 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  architectural  details  of  every 
mouldiQgi  of  every  crochet  or  finial,  of  every  Une  apd  angle  ii^. 
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the  complicated  8uffitg  of  the  Saxon  arch,  still  more  is  U  iocum-i 
bent  on  the  geological  draughtsman  to  know  the  nature  of  every, 
rock  which  he  attempts  to  represent,  and  that  of  all  the  changes 
or  modifications  which  it  may  undergo. 

There  is  another  great  advantage  m  geological  drawing,  aU 
though  of  a  far  different  nature.  It  offers  a  test  of  the  obser- 
ver's accuracy.  It  is  easy  to  deal  in  generals;  but  he  who  has  ' 
given  particularsi  has  given  his  readers  a  check  on  his  asser- 
tions, or  has  at  least  shown  them  how  far  they  may  rely  on  his 
accuracy  of  observation  ^nd  description ;  just  as,  in  his  map,  he 
affords  the  means  of  verifying  his  topography.  Nor  is  a  loose 
and  scrambling  method  of  drawing  su£5cient  for  these  pur* 
poses,  or  for  our  views  of  its  utility.  In  the  first  place,  it  rare-, 
ly  represents  the  facts.  In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  a  few  lines, 
will  answer  aU  the  necessary  purposes  of  giving  the  required  in-^ 
formation ;  but  these  do  not  assure  us  that  the  observer  is  ca- 
pable of  representing  them  better,  and,  what  is  of  more  conse-» 
quence^  of  observing  them  more  accilratelv.  ^  This,  in  fact,  we 
hold  to  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  drawing.  It  is  a  mo<^ 
ral  engine  that  leads  to  habits  of  accurate  observation.  Every 
one  may  imagine  that  he  possesses  definite  ideas  of  the  forms 
and  characters  of  a  tree,  or  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  /ace;, 
but  it  is  to  the  landscape  painter  and  the  statuary  alone  that 
these  forms  are  truly  known.     .  , 

We  might  have  asked  for  somewhat  more ;  but  we  shall  be 
content  with  having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  what  appears  to  us 
most  requisite,  omitting  all  those  general  considerations  re- 
specting the  discipline  and  powers  of  the  mind,  which  all  tbe^ 
aciences  alike  require,  and  none  surely  more  than  one  which, 
like  this,  is  new,  obscure,  and  difficult.  We  do  not  mean  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  geology,  nor  to  invest  its  study  with 
^xtr|u>rdinary  difficulties;  for,  in  iact,  we  consider  it  .within  the 
reach  of  good  plain  capacities  and  acquirements,  added  to  in<r 
dustry  and  the  love  of  truth.  But  at  present,  we  think  it  would 
be  far  better  if  there  were  fewer  writers  and  more  readers ;  if 
there  were  a  litde  more  of  the  desire  to  learn,  and  a  great  deal 
less  of  the  rage  for  instructing,  and  doubting,  and  controvert- 
ing, and  squabbling,  in  transactions,  and  essays,  and  magaa&ineSy 
and  books. 

Such,  then,  are  the  qualifications  which  we  consider  as  inr 
dispensable  to  a  geologist— and  we  trust  that  we  are  asking  for 
nothing  very  unreasonable  when  we  say,  that  those  who  under^ 
take  to  teach  should  first  learn.  Had  this  rule  been  followed, 
we  should  have  been  spared  not  only  the  present  book,  but^a 
>vhole  army  of  books  and  essays  on  this  subject — a  mass  of 
(Tfisbi  which  lias  ridden  the  s^imce  like  a  nightmare^  and  whicU 
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has  80  intermixed  itself  with  that  which  is  valuable,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  one,  and  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  a 
student,  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false. 

We  might  here  ask,  why  every  *  homo  trium  literarum' 
diinks  himself  capable  of  writing  on  geology,  when  no  one  at- 
tempts to  write  on  chemistry  or  mechanics,  or  even  on  the  ana- 
tomy of  a  flea  or  a  butterfly,  without  knowing  something  at 
least  of  his  subject?  Of  the  worst  of  such  essays,  we  could  only 
say,  they  are  deficient,  not  wrong ;  but,  in  geology,  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  a  general  privilege  for  all  kinds  of  bad- 
Aess— bad  observation,  bad  reasoning,  fiction  and  folly  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  assi^  some  other 
causes,  besides  the  vanity  of  figuring  in  a  science  which  is 
somewhat  new  and  very  fashionable.  Mere  novelty  is  some- 
thing in  this  case.  In  many  of  the  sciences,  the  work  is  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  completed ;  so  much  at  least  is  done,  that  what 
remains  is  the  business  of  choicer  spirits.  It  is  not  for  the 
'  hoc  genus  omne '  to  intermeddle  with  the  labours  of  Newton 
and  La  Place,  or  to  investigate  the  theory  of  light.  To  such 
rash  aspirants  the  door  of  these  sbiences  is  shut,  and  they  must 
seek  another.  It  is  something,  too,  to  be  in  the  &shion.  This 
is  the  Ologi/  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  easy  to  make  a  fiffure^  in  the 
drawing-room  with  grauwacke  and  transition,  with  bibhiary 
cajc^eous  spar  and  companite^  and  angles  of  seventeen  minutes 
five  seconds  !  ^  Words,  my  Lord,  woras. '  This  is  indeed  the. 
main  part  of  the  secret;  and  never  have  books  abounded,  never 
have  they  been  so  long,  so  large,  so  thick,  and  sa  black,  as  when 
they  dealt  in  words.  It  is  enough  for  the  rawest  geological  stu** 
dent  to  be  furnished  with  a  crabbed  vocabulary,  uid  with  cer- 
tain mystical  modes  of  expression,  to  enable  him  to  write  a 
book, — aye,  and  survey  Scotland  too ;  and  that,  as  Mr  Pinker- 
ton  says,  *  with  his  hand  on  the  table,— and  his  foot '— Miy 
where  but  where  it  ought  to  be.  We  indeed  have  so  long  ac- 
customed ourselves  to  look  with  a  suspicious  eye  on  words,  well 
knowing  how  often  they  are  the  substitutes  for  ideas,  that  we 

generally  judffe  by  their  number  and  nature,  and  somewhat 
irewdly,  of  the  quality  of  the  edifice.  In  geological  descriptions 
end  discussions,  we  have  found  this  test  especially  useful ;  and 
when  we  see  one  of  these  writers  entrenched  behind  such  fortifi- 
cations of  cabalistical  forms,  we  are  sure  that  he  does  not  com- 
prehend what  he  cannot  put  into  plain  language.  In  very  truths 
there  is  nothing  in  them  requiring  to  be  comprehended. 

We  would  next  remark,  that  geology,  which  thus  offers  the 
strongest  temptation  to  beginners  or  inexperienced  persons, 
from  the  facility  of  writing  about  it  and  about  it,  presents  no 
Ismail  inducements  also  to  superficial  observation ;  nay,  what  h 
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mudi  worse,  to  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and,  we  fear  not  Uy 
say  it,  to  what  is  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  all,  plain  down*^ 
right  *  mala  fides. '  And  truly,  if  a  book  is  to  be  written  with* 
out  materials,  without  knowledge,  without  the  labour  of  obser* 
ration,  something  mtist  be  done  in  the  way  of  supposition  or  in* 
Tention.  If  a  theory  is  to  be  supported  *  per  mare  per  ter- 
ras, '  that  which  is  not,  must  be — ^that  which  ought  to  be,  is  r 
Afid  the  rest  is  manufactured,  sihce  there  is  na  end  without 
means ;  and  what  is  not  found  must  nevertheless  be  pro* 
duced* 

Ail  this  is  encouraged,  as  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  by  two* 
causes  chiefly.  The  first  of  these  is  the  difficulty  of  detection.' 
No  man  promulgates  a  false  or  foolish  experiment  in  chemistry, 
because  there  are  a  tfiousand  persons  who  can  detect  him  in  a 
moment,  and  who  are  always  ready  enough  to  do  so.  There  is 
a  salutary  terror  hanging  over  the  head  m  this  case.  But,  in 
geology,  a  traveller  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  Siberia  or 
Lapland,  and  there  he  may  find  whatever  he  chooses ;  for  who 
can  follow  him  ?  If  he  works  nearer  home,  and  wishes  to  avoid 
detection,  it  is  equally  easy  for  him  to  conceal  the  exact  place 
of  his  pretended  fiicts;  a  practice  which  we,  and  many  of  our 
readers,  know  well  to  exist*  Even  this  is  not  all ;  because  he 
may  clothe  his  descriptions  in  unintelligible  language;  or,  un-* 
der  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  his  sect  (for  there  are  sects  unfor- 
tunately in  this  science),  misrepresent  the  plainest  appearances.  ■' 

The  next  encouragement  consists  in  that  technology  and 
mysticism,  on  which  we  have  already  made  some  observations. 
From  the  use  erf*  this  jargon,  geological  observation,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  record  of  facts,  becomes  merely  a  statement  of  opinions,  if 
that  language  which  contains  no  definite  ideas  can  be  supposed  to 
represent  opinions.  Hence,  detection  of  fallacy  is  out  of  the 
question,  because  mortal  weapons  are  vain  against  the  unsub*^ 
stantial  air;  and  hence  geologists  may  write  about  transitions 
which  are  not  transitions;  in  plain  English,  about  contempo- 
raneous veins  which  are  posterior  to  the  rocks  which  they  tra-* 
verse;  about  genuine  old  granite,  which  means  nothing  at  all ; 
about  crystallizations  which  disobey  every  law  of  crystallization ; 
about  half  a  dozen  *  newer  and  newer '  floetz-traps  and  out- 
goings ;  and  about  seventeen  lead*glance  formations. 

So  much  for  the  methods  of  describing  geological  facts,  and 
for  the  mode  of  constructing  books  of  detail.  We  did  intend 
to  have  made  some  observation  on  what  is  commonly  called, 
and  by  courtesy,  geological  reasoning.  But  as  there  ought  to 
be  no  courtesy  in  philosophy,  and  as  our  readers  perhaps  think 
idready  that  tuere  is  very  little  of  that  grace  in  our  remarks,  we 
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will  drop  the  subtect.  It  would  be  an  insult  indeed  to  the  veiy 
term  reason^  to  dignify  with  that  name  the  sort  of  ratiocination 
which  pervades  those  geological  writings  which  are  the  subject 
of  our  present  animadversions.  But  let  us  not  be  misunder-- 
stood.  We  respect  geology,  as  a  science  which  is  likely  to  be 
useful  to  man — ^which  is  aifficult  of  attainment — whicn  may 
perhaps  never  be  thoroughly  attained — ^and  which,  whether  it 
were  useful  or  not,  offers  an  excellent  field  for  the  exercise  of 
industry,  of  cultivated  talents,  and  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 
All  that  we  desire  is,  that  those  who  write  would  first  read,  not 
©nly  in  the  books  of  man,  but  in  the  great  book  of  Nature ; 
that  those  who  pretend  to  teach  would  first  learn;  and  that 
those  \dio  have  no  respect  for  themselves,  would  at  least  learn  to 
respect  public  opinion  and  philosophy.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  public  should  despise  that  which  appears  to  it  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  contradictions  and  disputes,  of  acrimony,  and  contro- 
versy, and  gibberish ;  and  that  the  disgrace  and  distrust,  which 
ougnt  only  to  have  involved  the  pretenders  to  geology,  should 
have  fallen,  in  some  degree,  on  the  science  itself.  //  is^  however, 
wonderful  that  any  one  should  imagine  himself  capable  of  ex- 
tracting any  thing  like  a  svstem  of  truth  from  such  materials  and 
such  reasonings :  it  is  still  more  so,  that  any  one  should,  by  ba-> 
kncing  such  testimonies,  imagine  that  the  whole  science  was  a 
fiction  and  a  fallacy.  A  very  little  attention  to  the  laws  of 
evidence  might  teach  us,  that  nothing  was  ever  proved  or  dis^ 

E roved  in  this  manner  \  and  that  a  declaration  of  imiversal  dis- 
clief  will  find  a  truer  foundation  in  that  comfortable  state  of 
Pyrrhonism,  which  even  doubts  whether  it  doubts  or  not 

But  M.  Bout's  book  has  another  claim  on  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  more  particul^ly  on  that  of  our  own  countrymen. 
Although  by  the  title-page  it  only  pretends  to  the  modest  qua- 
lity of  an  Essay,  the  Map  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  confi- 
dence in  which  the  text  is  dressed,  have  far  higher  pretensions. 
It  is  a  geological  map  of  Scodand,  with  a  geological  descrip- 
tion of  the  country.  Now,  we  have  a  respect  for  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  our  country,  even  for  its  gneiss  and  its  gray- 
wacke ;  and  we  do  not  chuse  that  such  a  map  as  this  should  go 
forth  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  a  geological  map  of  our 
ancient  kingdom — ^we  would  have  said, ^ be  circulated;  but  of 
that  there  is  no  great  prospect  It  is  not  that  we  tliink  Britain 
tlie  peculiar  manor  of  British  geologists ;  but  we  do  think  that 
no  intruder  ought  to  shoot  on  it  without  a  license ;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  the  *  dignus  dignus  est  intrare '  can  be  claimed 
by  every  one  who  chuses  to  attend  a  course  of  Creognosdcs  in 
this  University,  or  examine  the  conglomerate  of  Craig,  I%ai^ 
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tick,  86  M.  Bou6  thinks  flt  to  spell  our  names.  Stilt  more  are 
We  hostile  to  poaching ;  to  that  cool  plagiarism  which  has  ap- 
propriated the  observations  of  others  as  its  own,  without  ac- 
knowedgment ;  and,  not  even  content  with  that,  has,  like  the 
tloa  constrictor,  daubed  the  prey  with  its  abominable  slime, 
and  crushed  it  into  such  a  form,  that  it  cannot  c^n  be  recog- 
nised again,  even  by  its  own  parents. 

First,  therefore,  of  this  Map ;  which  is  not  only  covered  with 
gay  tints  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  as  if  the  country  had  actual- 
fy  been  examined,  but  which  is  supported  in  thus  hoisting  its 
colours  of  defiance,  by  its  ally  the  text  Now,  we^  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  whole  of  it,  from  ban- 
ning to  end,  is  a  compound  of  plagiarism  and  conjecture.  That 
which  is  true  is  borrowed,  and  that  which  is  not  borrowed  is— 
not  true.  There  are  lands  here  surveyed  which  have  never 
been  trodden  by  mortal  foot — ^assuredly  never  by  M.  Bout's ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  rocks  are  laid  down  in  all  their  ide^ 
tails,  as  if  they  had  all  been  examined.  But  this,  perhaps,  is 
as  it  should  be :  since  the  toil  of  making  such  a  survey  to  any 
purpose,  or  with  any,  even  moderate,  accuracy,  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  more  convenient  not  to  do  it  at  all.  We  will  defy  any 
man,  in  ten  years  of  hard  labour,  to  do  what  is  here  assumed 
to  have  been  done  in  two  or  three  summer  walks,  during  the 
College  vacation :  and  if,  in  thus  laying  down  the  wilds  of  Su- 
therland, Ross,  Inverness,  or  Aberdc^nshires,  the  author  hoped 
to  escape  detection,  he  has  been  unfortunate.  It  will  be  appa- 
rent that  he  has  not  walked  four  hundred  miles,  in  a  country 
where  twice  as  many  thousands  would  scarcely  produce  the 
survey  he  has  given ;  and  that  he  never  saw  the  more  moun- 
tainous and  remote  tracts  that  are  charactered  in  his  map-* 
even  in  the  blue  distance. 

From  Dr  Hibberfs  Essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  he 
has  taken  the  Map  of  Shetland,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  on 
the  miserable  scale  of  his  own  map ;  and  that  accurate  observer 
is  perhaps  indebted  to  him  for  not  having  made  the  acknow- 
iedigment ;  so  miserably  incorrect  is  the  copy.  The  jOrkney 
Islands  are  taken  from  Professor  Jameson's  description ;  a  mat- 
ter of  no  difficulty,  as  this  tract  consists  of  little  more  than  one 
rock.  To  the  same  geologist  he  seems  indebted  for  the  sand- 
stone of  Caithness,  as  far  as  the  Ord ;  but  here  his  information 
ends,  and  his  conjectures  begin.  In  several  places  of  small  ex- 
tent, which  we  need  not  particularize,  he  is  indebted  to  casual 
papers  in  the  Transacticms  of  the  Wemerian  and  the  Geol^i- 
cal  Societies,  the  productions  of  various  persons,  such  as  Dr 
Fleming,  Dr  Macknight,  Professor  Jameson,  Dr  MaccuUocli, 
and  others.     Here  he  has  drawn  from  the  descriptions  of  these 
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writers,  as  their  papers  were  not  accompanied  by  maps ;.  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  always  as  wrong  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  attempt  to  construct  a  map  from  verbal  de- 
scription. 

But  his  grand  storehouse  has  obviously  beep  Dr  Maccul* 
Joch's  Map  of  th^  Western  Inlands,  and  of  the  Western  Coast* 
Even  here  he  has  not  been  at  the  trouble  to  read  the  work,  af 
the  copy  stops  precisely  where  the  original  did,  for  want  of 
4'oom  in  the  plate ;  else  he  might  have  laid  down  the  red  sand* 
Atone  about  Cape  Wrath,  instead  of  making  it,  as  he  has  done, 
a  district  of  micaceous  schist,  and  thus  pretending  that  he  had 
visited,  whftt  it  is  plain  he  never  saw.  But,  not  content  even 
with  copving  what  mieht  have  done  some  little  credit  to  his 
•map,  and  which,  with  Dr  Hibbert's  portion,  is  in  fact  the  only 
-accurate  part  of  it,  he  has  perverted  the  explanation  given  d[ 
ibe  rocks  in  the  original,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  passing  that 
•survey  for  bis  own.  Truly  enough  we  may  admit,  Dum  scribit^ 
iiicipit  esse  suum. 

Now  for  Ml  Bout's  own  share  of  this  partnership  concern^ 
and  to  begin  with  the  largest  cantle.  With  the  exception  d 
«ome  spots  of  red  that  are  intended  to  represent  granite  and 
syenite,  which  come  cianking  in  in  different  places,  and  of  the 
•tract  of  the  Jnvernes^  sandstone,  which  is  wrong,  the  whole  cf 
^Scotland,  north  of  a  line  drawn  between  the  Mull  of  Cantyre 
and  Stonehaven,  is  represented  e^s  fotmed  of  mica  slate — and 
Rot  only  represented,  but  said  in  the  text  to  be  such.  As  well 
might  he  have  called  it  marble  or  jasper;  and  we  may  there- 
fore be  certain  of  one  of  two  things,) either  that  he  does  not 
know,  mica  slate  when  he  sees  it,  or  that  he  never  entered  that 
country.  He  may  take  his  choice  of  the  dilemma, — although  it 
is  probable  that  he  deserves  to  be  perforated  by  both  the  horna. 
The  district  of  mica  slate  is,  in  fact,  very  limited.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  country  in  question  is  formed  of  gneiss,  and  the 
remainder  is  granite,  quartz  rock,  clny  slate,  and  red  aandr 
atone ;  to  say  nothing  of  serpentine,  limestone,  and  trap  and 
coal.  Nothing  in  the  whole  of  this  immense  tract  is  more  pre- 
suming than  his  detail  of  the  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,  an  ac- 
cessible country,  where  he  could  have  had  no  excuse,  as  he 
might  have  walked  over  every  part  of  it  on  good  roads,  slept 
sound  every  night,  eaten  his  dinner  in  peace,  and  seen  the 
rocks  with  a  spying-glass,  if  he  was  too  lazy  to  crack  them  with 
bis  hammer. 

But  we  will  bring  him  a  little  nearer  home,  where  he  might 
really  have  extended  his  walks,  or,  if  he  bad  pleased,  contemr 
plated  the  country  from  the  top  of  the  Waterloo  or  the  Saxe- 
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Cobonrg  coaches.  Aldiough  he  has  three  sorts  of  trap^-^-^green^ 
black,  and  yellow, — founded  on  distinctions  that  far  surpass  bur 
comprehension^  he  has  reserved  none  of  these  liveries  for  Perth 
and  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  represented 
as  red  sandstone*  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  Perth  with- 
out seeing  the  trap  Hill  of  Kinnoul,  and  not  very  common 
to  do  so,  without  passing  over  thd  trap  Hill  of  MoncrieflF — and 
whence  we  might  conclude  that  he  never  was  at  Perth.  Here, 
unfortunately,  he  had  not  any  other  person's  map  to  copy; 
but  if  he  had  really  read  Dr  Maoculloch's  Paper  on  the  Hill  of 
Kinnoul,  which  he  not  only  quotes^  but  from  which  he  hals  co- 
pied a  plate,  be  must  have  avoided  this  gross  and  palpable 
error. 

He  has  borrowed,  partly  from  Dr  MaccuUocb's  map,  and 

f)artly  from  his  description,  the  whole  line  of  that  singular  col^ 
ection  of  rocks  which  separates  the  Highland  mountahi  dis- 
trict from  the  red  sandstone ;  nay^  not  only  borrowed  the  mapt 
but  the  description  too.  As  usual,  he  makes  the  description  hia 
own,  on  Martial's  plan,  by  changing  the  langnagey  and  contest'^ 
ing'^tbat  which  he  never  examined.  He  has  been  less  fortunate^ 
however,  in  the  business  of  the  map,  as  Dr  Macculloch's  ter- 
minates before  reaching  Loch- Lomond,  beyond  whicby  to  the 
eastward,  M.  Bone  is,  of  course,  everywhere  wrong.  .  The  slate 
of  which  he  is  speaking  neither  occupies  the  southern  islands 
of  Loch- Lomond,  nor  Blairgowrie,  nor  Fettercairn,  nor  Stone- 
haven ;  all  of  which  points  he  has  unluckily  selected  as  boun- 
daries. A  little  more  Spartan  dexterity  would  have  tatughl 
him  to  avoid  these  condemnatory  landmarks. 

But  we  will  bring  him  to  the  very  door  of  his  own  lodging, 
to  Edinburgh  and  the  country  near  it;  where  surely,  it  any 
where,  we  might  expect  something  like  matter  of  fact  Not 
the  slightest  notice  is  taken  of  the  trap  of  any  part  of  Fife,  ex- 
cept on  the  northern  shore,  where  he  has  borrowed  from  Dr 
Fleming's  papers.     Of  course^  we  ought  to  conclude,  even  in 

}*ustice  to  him^  that  he  never  crossed  the  Qoeensferry^  never 
anded  at  Kinghorn^  never  saw  theLowmond  Hills;  in  short, 
never  opened  his  eyes^  since  he  could  not  well  open  them  in 
any  part  of  Fife  without  seeing  these  rocks.   ^The  very  district 
.round  Edinburgh  is  fully  as  fictitious.     All  tlie  trap  near  that 
'  city,  even  that  of  the  South  Queensferry,  is  omitted^    That  of 
'  the  Peptland  Hills  is  ten  times  as  small,  and  that  of  North  Ber^ 
•  wick  ten  times  as  large,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  both  nii8{daced« 
But  we  are  really  wearied  of  the  subject ;  and  shall  conclude 
these  remarks  on  this  Geologioil  Map,  as  it  is  called,  by 
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surinf]f  ODP  readers,  that  the  partto  the  southward  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest* 

But  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  Geological  Maps  in  general,  for  the  benefit  of  other  authors  in 
this  line,  and  their  readers;  if,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  there 
are  persons  that  can  be  induced,  or  may  oe  condemned,  to  read 
such  works.  A  geographical  map  is  intended  for  the  puipose 
of  showing  to  postillions,  innkeepers  and  travellers,  the  position 
.and  distance  of  the  post  towns,  or  the  line  of  the  road;  for 
pointing  out  to  seamen  or  pilots  the  harbours  and  coasts  ^  to 
gentlemen  sportsmen,  muirs,  and  lakes,  and  rivers ;  and  to  phi- 
losophers and  idlers  of  many  kinds,  numerous  delectable  mat- 
ters, which  we  need  not  enumerate.  For  all  these  purposes,  a 
•map  is,  or  is  Intended  to  be,  accurate ;  else  it  is  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing,  as  our  legs  have  often  found,  when,  after  walking 
20  miles  where  we  were  tempted  with  the  prospect  of  i5f  we 
have  still  found  that  we  had  ten  more,  besides  a  ^  gay  bittie,'  to 
toil  over. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  a  geological  map  must  have  the 
.same  foundation  of  accuracy,  else  what  b  it  meant  for  ?  Let  us 
only  imagine  M.  Bout's  principle  of  map-making  applied  to  the 
geography  of  Scotland  instead  of  its  geology  :-r-£jinburgh  blot- 
ted out,  Johnny  Groat's  House  transferred  to  Berwick,  the 
Forth  running  through  St  Kilda,  the  Island  of  Sky  placed  in 
the  Orassmarket,  Caucasus  upon  Inchkeith,  and  the  Great  De- 
sart  of  Africa  occupying  the  old  established  regions  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland.  Mtdatis  mutandis^  the  things  are  the  same  in  a 
geological  as  in  a  geographical  map.  The  former  is,  in  the  first 
« place,  meant  to  be  a  record  of  rocks  in  the  districts  where  they 
exist;  and,  in  the  next,  a  record  of  the  very  boundaries  by 
which  they  are  defined.  It  is  a  topographical  work,  if  it  is  any 
thing ;  and  if  it  is  not  that,  it  is  nothing.  The  mere  objects  of 
geological  science  may  be  treated  of  without  maps.  Secticnis 
are  to  these  the  most  necessary  accompaniments.  Nor  can  any 
usdul  purpose  whatever  be  served  by  those  vile  daubs  which  we 
see  every  day,  to  which  the  term  of  Geological  Maps  is  applied. 
They  teach  nothing  to  a  geok^ist ;  they  are  useless  for  econo- 
mical purposes^  nay,  what  is  worse,  they  mislead  all  parties. 
An  idle  traveller  runs  through  a  part  of  France  or  Russia  in  a 
summer,  and,  coming  back,  with  a  brush  full  of  lake  and  a  little 
Prussian  blue,  we  have  a  geological  map,  forsooth,  of  these 
.countries.  In  truth,  we  expect  to  see  a  geological  map  of  the 
whole  world  before  long — a  selenological  map  too,  before  many 
lunationa  have  passed  over  our  beads.    In  serious  sadness,  this 
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is  all  fls  flbomiiiable  as  can  well  be.  We  bate  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, that  a  thing  which  calls  itself  a  map  shall  be' one ;  and,  if 
It  is  not  to  be  such,  we  would  as  lieve  that  it  should  be  coloured 
per  county,  out  of  the  mapmaker'd  bottles }  as  the  colours  are 
much  more  beautiful,  and  quite  as  useful.  LiCt  the  geologist 
who  means  to  instruct,  who  is  desirous  of  real  reputation,  ti'eat 
his  survey  as  if  he  was  a  geographer  also ;  let  him  ascertain  th^ 
'  exact  geographic  boundary  of  every  rock  on  the  suriace^  and 
determine  the  true  nature  and  relations  of  that,  be  it  simple  or 
complicated.  Let  him  to  that  map  add  sections — ^real,  if  they 
can  be  obtained,  and  deduced  from  a  fair  comparison  of  posi- 
tions, if  they  cansot  be  actually  examined^  Let  these  sections 
be  as  numerous  as  the  subject  demands ;  and,  if  he  has  done  hia 
^diity,  his  reader  will  be  able,  not  onlv  to  find  every  thing  to 
'which  he  may  be  directed,  and  find  it  right,  but  wiU  be  enabled 
to  construct  a  model  of  the  country  as  deep  as  a  geological  eye 
can  pierce.  Till  that  plan  be  adopted,  we,  at  least,  shall  be 
equally  well  pleased  to  see  no  more  geological  maps. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  M.  Bou6^  map,  since  it  is  of 
xourse  the  soul  of  the  book,  that  we  have  not  l^ft  much  room  to 
-examine  the  carcass,  or  commentary,  or  by  whatever  name  it  ia 
to  be  known.  We  cannot,  indeed,  much  regret  that ;  for,  in 
truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  the  author  intends, 
^or  how  he  could  imagine  that  he  was  giving*  a  geological  de* 
scription  of  Scotland.  Our  readers,  indeed,  might  easily  con- 
jecture, that  as  is  the  map,  such  must  be  the  text, — a  mixture 
of  plagiarism,  and  misapprehension,  and  hypothesis,  and  error, 
and  conjecture.  He  talks,  indeed,  with  great  assurance,  of  the 
coincidence  of  his  observations  with  those  of  others  whom  he 
names ;  but,  as  we  have  proved  by  his  own  showings  on  the 
face  of  his  own  tnap,  that  he  never  saw  the  countries  where 
these  observations  were  made,  it  is  not  wonderM  that  there 
should  be  a  coincidence,  since  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  copy 
to  be  coincident.  He  should  have  kept  clear  of  the  map,  and 
all  might  have  passed  well  enough ;  but  he  has  set  it  for  a  trap^ 
and  hath  fallen  intoit  himself. 

Scotland,  according  to  the  declaratory  text  of  this  geognost^ 
contains  ten  formations ;  namely,  that  of  granite,  of  gneiss,  of 
mica  slate,  of  porphyritic  rocks,  of  rocks  *  chloriteuses  et  quartz-* 
euscs  ct  du  schist  argileux,'  of  graywacke,  of  •  gris  rouge  ou 
houiiler, '  of  •  calcaire  et  gr&  posterieurs/  of  volcanic  rocks  and 
of  alluvium.  Now,  in  his  map,  we  find  15  instead  of  ID;  name^ 
ly,  a  *  trapp  d'une  ^oque  hicertaine,  *  a  *  trapp  et  feldspar, ' 
tind  a  *  gres  houiiler,  *  added  to  the  former.    To  say  notbmg 
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atpreseilt  of  his  two  s&penitimcrary  traps  it  is  phdn  that,  in 
bis  text^  he  has  confoanded  the  old  red  sandstone  with  the  coal 
formatiop^  How  then  can  he  be  angry  that  we  do  not  under^ 
stand  his  map,  when  it  is  plain  that  he  does  not  understand  it 
himself? 

Of  his  granite  we  Deed  only  sa^,  that  the  description  is  wor-« 
thy  of  the  map  |  since,  besides  its  general  imperfections  and 
errors,  he  confomids  together  the  granites  of  Aberdeen  and 
other  districts  with  the  trap  rocks  of  Sky,  and  with  the  rock 
of  Ailsaj  which  last,  even  his  own  patron  supposes  to  belong  to 
the  <  newest  floetz  trap  formation* ' 

'  Under  the  article  Gneiss,  he  sets  out  by  saying,  that  it  is  not 
abundant  in  Scotland*  Now^  we  will  venture  to  assert,  and 
without  fear  of  the  consequences  of  a  rigid  examination,  that 
more  than  one-ihird  of  our  country  consists  of  this  rock;  and 
that  under  characters  so  decided^  that  it  ought  to  be  impossible 
for  the  merest  tyro  to  misapprehend  them.  But  it  is  easy  e- 
nough  to  account  for  this  blunder;  as  all  his  knowledge  of  thjfi 
rock  is  derived  from  three  or  four  casual  papers  by  different 
authors  in  the  periodical  works,  and  from  Dr  MaccuUoch'a 
work.  The  fact  is^  that  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  dis* 
tricis,  which  he  has  laid  down  as  mica  slate,  consist  of  gneisa^ 
Yet  he  discusses  the  nature  of  the  appearances  which  he  has 
quoted,  with  as  much  tranquillitv  as  if  he  had  actually  studi- 
ed them  on  the  spot— and  as  jusuv  as  might  be  expected,  from 
the  fact  of  his  never  having  seen  them. 

As  he  has  discovered  mica  slate  where  it  never  existed,  so  he 
has  found  in  it  certain  moral  Qualities  which  are  new  to  us;  but 
as  this  is  the  most  original  ana  important  remark  in  his  book^ 
we.  must,  give  it  in  his  own  words.     *  C'est  la  roche  dominante 

*  qui  donne  un  caractere  si  uniforme  a  toute  celte  partie  de  ce 
<  royaume  an  nord  du  pied  meridional  des  Grampians,  et  assujetit 

'*  ses  babitans  aux  habitudes  et  au  genre  de  vie  qui  ont  toujoura 

*  distingue  le  rus^  et  belliqueux  montagnard  ^cossais,  des  habi-* 

*  tans  des  plaipes. '  We  fieed  scarcely  say,  that  he  has  of  course 
confounded  it  with  every  rock  in  nature ;  but  be  has  been  at 
more  particular  pains  to  prove  this,  by  labouring  with  nd  small 
energy  to  convert  quartz  rock  into  ^  cette  belle  formation. '  If 
weiiad'  thought  him  or  any  one  else  teachable  at  the  moment  of 
publication,  we  would  have  endeavoured  to  set  him  right  on 
this  head ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  that  a  little  time  and  reflec* 
Uon  will  do  what  we  need  not  attempt.     This  article  is  long  in 

!)rDponion  to  its  confusion,  and  confused  in  proportion  to  its 
en^rth ;  a  mere  ^  tissue '  of  misapprehension,  and  perversion 
of  the  plainest  details  of  those  from  whom  it  is  borrowed. 
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On  the  subject  of  his  Porphyritic  Formation,  it  is  quite  frdit- 
less  to  make  any  remarks,  since  it  resembles  the  rest:  we  need 
only  say,  that  his  map  represents  porphyry  where  it  has  tlo  ex- 
istence. 

The  next  division,  that  of  the  *  Roches  Chloriteuses  et  Qoartz« 
euses  et  du  Schiste  Argileux, '  appears  the  most  ingenious.  He 
says,  indeed,  ^  On  me  dira  peut-^re  que  ma  division  est  super- 
flue,  ' — which  is  exactly  what  a  hard  critic  would  predicateof  ibe 
whole  book.  But  this  division  is  somewhat  worse  than  super- 
fluous. We  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  abstract  of  a  text,  la 
which  he  has  confounded  and  perverted  all  sorts  of  facts  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  nature,  collected  from  Dr  Macculloch's 
work,  without  having  seen  any  one  of  the  places  in  question ; 
and  without  appearing  even  to  have^been  at  the  trouble  to  read 
a  book,  of  which  the  statements  are  detailed  in  the  most  minute 
manner.  We  must  be  content  with  showing  from  his  map,  that 
under  this  head  he  has  confounded  the  whcde  complicated  series 
of  the  Highland  border  which  is  the  uppermost  of  the  primarv 
strata,  with  the  red  sandstone  of  the  North* western  coast,  which 
Dr  M.  supposes  to  be  primary,  the  gneiss  of  Sky^  the  limestones 
of  Loch  Eribol,  Lismore  and  Isla,  the  clay  slate  of  Jura,  Isla,  and 
the  Slate  Isles,  and  the  chlorite  schist  of  different  places ;  to  sav 
nothing  of  Dr  Hibbert's  clav  slate  and  blue  quartz  rock,  which 
occupy  two  extensive  tracts  m  Shetland. 

Rashness  and  errors  like  these,  however,  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  M.  Bou6;  and  it  is  (he  system,  not  the  present  au- 
thor, who  is  the  chief  object  of  our  animadversions.  We  ad- 
mit, tba^  under  the  present  diflSculties  which  attend  the  dis« 
iDfimination  and  association  of  rocks,  there  may  often  be  reasoA 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  even  the  most  reputable  observers. 
But  if  the  observer  himself  cannot  satisfactorily  determine  the 
nature  of  such  obscure  cases,  still  less  can  they  be  understood 
by  him  who  has  never  seen  them«  Such  writers  assuredly 
have  BO  right  to  pronounce,  even  on  a  negative,  in  the  de- 
scription of  others,  far  less  to  give  new  names  to  rocks  which 
•they  never  saw,  to  confer  on  them  new  associaticms,  and  to 
establish  theories  of  their  own  upon  such  imaginations.  This, 
however,  is  a  common  trick  with  the  geognosts;  and  as  another 
Specimen  of  M.  Bone's  talent  in  this  way,  we  observe  that  he 
has  made  chlorophoeite,  a  mineral  whicli  he  never  saw,  to  be  a 
variety  of  augite.  To  take  no  notice  of  their  other  dUFsrenoes 
of  form  and  of  composition,  augite  is  a  crystalline  and  igneoqs 
mineral,  and  chlorophorite  is  the  produce  of  watery  inflltratton 
Into  araygdaloidid  cavities. 
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As  we  formerly  mve  our  opinion  of  Mr  Jameson's  Minera- 
logy of  Dumfriesshire,  we  neea  not  dwell  on  the  article  *  Crrau- 
wack£ '  in  M.  Bout's  book,  except  to  remark,  that  it  is  pro- 
bably faithful  enough.  But  it  is  not  unamusing  to  observe, 
that  while  M*  Bou6  every  where  profess^,  and  apparently  with 
great  sincerity,  the  most  profound  deference  to  his  teacher  and 
patron,  be  has  brought  together  and  maintained  every  thing 
that  ever  was  produced  by  geologists  against  his  system. 

The  ^Gr^s  rouge,'  or  red  sandstone,  is  introduced  by  a  some- 
what flaming  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  represented  as  *  la  plus 
bizarre  des  ^rmations, '  opening  a  ^  champ  vaste  *  which  is  to 
change,  *  en  certitude, '  all  sorts  of  geological  conjectures,  al- 
though it  defies  the  most  *  clairvoyant, '  hiding  <  pour  toujours 
k  clef  des  secrets  de  la  nature. '  This  mysterious  formation, 
the  key  of  which  is  buried  somewhere,  but  assuredly  not  in  M. 
Bout's  pocket,  reminds  us  of  the  lock  on  the  gate  of  Paradise 
which  a  certain  Pope  accuses  Peter  of  having  changed;  for- 

fetting,  like  M.  Bou£,  tjiat  it  was  possible  he  had  got  the  wrong 
ey.  But  it  is  a  valuable  formation ;  since  it  is  the  sufficient 
reason  why  the  east  of  Scotland  is  *  une  des  contr^es  les  plus 
civilb^esau  monde;'  just  as  the  hardihood  and  <  belli(}ueux ' 
(dispositions  of  the  Highlanders,  arise  from  their  dwelhng  on 
mica  slate,  Mr  Pinkerton  attributes  all  our  knowledge  of  law, 
and  metaphysics,  and  medicine,  to  our  <  Pikish '  origin :  poor 
inan,  he  did  not  know  the  virtues  of  the  old  red  sandstone^ 
which,  considering  that  he  has  writteq  two  volumes  of  Petrai^ 
}ogy,  is  somewhat  unpardonable. 

As  we  neither  understand  the  *  gres  rouge'  nor  the  puddings 
which  are  associated  with  it,  we  gladly  pass  from  this  division, 
in  hopes  of  getting  at  the  ^  calcaire  et  gres  posterieurs;'  but 
instead  of  these,  we  found  a  division  of  *  roches  trapp^ennes 
et  feldspathiques,  des  poudingues  et  des  gr^  rouges,  *  and  an- 
other ^  oes  gres  houilliers '  interposed.  This  seems  to  be  s^pen^ 
fitnento  of  the  author,  resulting,  doubtless,  from  the  way  in 
which  his  book  has  been  manufiictured,  even  during  its  pro- 
gress through  the  press,  since  these  two  articles  are  not  in  the 
original  enumeratKm  of  his  <  terrains.'  Firstly  of  the  first, 
however,  if  possible.— -And  here  we  must  beg  leave  to  give  the 
ftuthor's  own  declaration  of  his  oipability. 

*  Tout  le  monde  sait  que  L'Ecosae  est  regard^  depuis  Imig-tems 
i^mme  ua  terrain  dassique  pour  ce  geare  de  roches»  et  comme  un 
point  qui  montrait  la  Y%nt€  de  leurs  assertions  th^oriques,  ou  qui 
renfennait  du  moins  le  secret  de  la  formation  de  ces  masses  proble* 
yn^ti^ues ;  j'ai  done  dii  mettrt  tons  mes.seiQs  |  esposer  las  faits  avec 
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toute  Id  charts,  et  toute  I'lmpartialiti^  que  coroporte  ce(  int^ressant 
Bujety  afin  qu'ils  puissent  asaeoir  leurs  id^es  aur  dea  bases  aolides. ' 
&c.  &c.  &c# 

These  unfortunate  gentlemen,  including  not  only  all  the 
geologists  of  *  foreign  parts, '  but  even  the  very  persons  fronj 
whom  M.  Bou^  has  borrowed  his  own  work,  must  indeed  fe^l 
themselves  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  teaching  them  hiow  to  ar^ 
range  their  own  ideas  <  upon  solid  bases;*  and  though  we,  in 
our  small  way,  have  usually  found  it  a  matter  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty to  arrange  other  people's  ideas,  particularly  where  they 
seemed  to  have  scarcely  any  to  arrange,  we  should  have  will-* 
ingly  displayed  to  our  readers  this  attempt  of  M.  Bout's,  had 
we  not  found  it  beyond  our  limited  faculties.  All  that  we  can' 
discover  respecting  these  *  roches  trapp^ennes  et  feldspathi* 
ques'  is,  that  they  are  associated  with  the  *gres  rouge'  in  two 
mode^  and  that  they  resemble  all  the  other  trap  rocks;  which' 
it  required  no  ghost  to  tell  us. 

.  Next  comes  th^  second  intercalated  division  of  the  '  gres  hou* 
illiers  des  gres  rouge;'  by  which,  if  he  means  any  thing,  it  is 
to  confound  the  coal^seriea  with  the  old  red  sandstone.  Under 
fiuch  a  confusion  of  ideas,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  has  utterly 
mistaken  the  red  marl,  which  important  bed  extends  from' 
Cumberland  into  the  south  of  Scotland.  We  shall  not  of 
course  pursue  his  arrangements  of  other  people's  opinions  through' 
this  division;  but  as  he  has  for  once  given  his  own  in  a  suffi- 
ciently short  sentence^  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  quot- 
ing it. 

.  *  Les  gr^s  houilliers  du  gr^  rouge,  ou  le  grand  terrain  houiller 
proprement  dit,  est  un  accident^^u  un  deposition  patiicuUere  du  grS$ 
rouge^  qui  a  eu  lieu  pendant  la  formation  de  ce  dernier ;  mais  non 
pas  precis^ment  i,  la  m^me  ^poque,  ni  dans  la  m§me  quantity,  ni 
de  la  m^me  fa^on  dans  toutes  les  contr^es  de  la  terre ;  de  manierd 
que  ces  roches  charbonoenses  peuvent  ce  rencontrer  dessous,  dessus, 
on  au  milieu  de  ces  gr^s  rougcF.  Telle  est  Topinion  een^ralement 
re9U  par  les  plus  habiles  geologues ;  et  telle  est  i'id^e  a  laqueile  on 
est  conduit  en  examinant  attentirement  les  terrains  houUlers  de 
L'Ecosse. ' 

Now,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  most  flatly,  that  this 
is  not  the  opinion  of  any  geologist  on  the  face  of  the  earth — so 
much  for  arranging  other  persons  ideas  on  *  solid  bases. '  As  to 
any  information  respecting  the  coal  strata  of  Scotland  which 
the  dissertation  may  contain,  we  think  it  better  to  refer  our 
readers  at  once  to  the  original  source  of  Williams.  For  the 
same  reason,  we  shall  refer  to  Dr  Macculloch's  work  for  the 
whole  of  his  next  division,  that  of  <  Calcaire  et  Ores  Pos- 
tericur, '  which  is  a  bad  and  perverted  abridgment  from  that 
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book*  His  division  of  Volcanic  Rocks  is,  fai  the  same  manner, 
an  abridgment  of  that  work,  with  some  additions  from  other 
sources,  which  we  do  «pt  think  it  necessary  to  examine.  We 
need  only  say,  that  he  makes  most  of  the  traps  of  the  Western 
islands  volcanic, — and,  we  must  add,  without  having  examined 
them. 

As  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  confused  the  subject  of  the  trap 
rocks  already,  by  allotting  some  to  granite,  others  to  red  simtt- 
stone,  and  a  third  set  to  volcanoes,  he  then  enters  on  a  division 
of  *  Depots  feldspathiaues  outrachjrtiques, '  where  we  have  the 
unfortunate  Dr  Macculloch's  observations  all  over  again,  cook- 
ed up  with  a  new  sauce — trap  *  recoctum. '  This  is  the  last 
trap  m  the  book,  heaven  be  praised  !  but  there  is  yet  one  in  the 
map,  called  ^  trapp  d'une  epoque  incertaine, '  of  which,  fortu- 
nately, he  gives  no. explanation.  Thus  much  for  the  key  by 
which  he  is  to  unlock  all  ideas, — and  thus  much  for  M.  Bout's 
description  of  the  rocks  of  Scotland. — For  we  shall  not  follow 
him  through  his  alluvial  division  and  his  bogs,  because  we  are 
really  tired  with  what  we  have  waded  through  already ;  and 
though  there  is  a  ^  Troisieme  partie, '  containing  his  ^  con- 
siderations g^n^rales  theoriques  ' — and  consisting  of  116  pages 
— ^fear  not,  gentle  reader — we  have  done.  On  his  Plates  we 
shall  only  aod,  diat  they  are  very  ill  executed,  and  that  one- 
half  of  them  are  copied,  without  acknowledgment  that  we  can 
perceive,  from  Dr  Macculloch's  work,  and  the  remainder,  such 
as  they  are,  from  several  other  sources. 

But  in  terminating  this  criticism,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  a  few  words  respecting  the  new  French  nomenclature 
of  rocks,  of  which  he  has  occasionally  availed  himself,  as  if 
there  were  not  difficulties  enough  already.  Thus,  we  have  am- 
pelite,  and  dolerite,  and  mimose,  and  trachyte,  and  psammite, 
and  other  ites,  with  which  we  shall  not  offend  our  readers'  ears. 
As  if  the  Anglo^German  names  were  not  bad  enough,  we  must 
jftdd  these  to  the  cacophonous  catalogue ;  or  rather,  we  must 
unlearn  every  thing  for  the  purpose  of  following  our  French 
neighbours.  If  we  compare  tne  mere  sounds  of  uie  words,  we 
tliink  gneiss  and  graywack^  perfect  harmony  compared  to  the 
inundation  of  Frenchified  Greek  which  now  stands  in  the  list 
beside  thejn.  Bpt,  were  tjie  German  pames  an  hundred  times 
worse,  they  are  received  and  understood  all  ov^r  Europe.  To 
jchange  thepi  is  to  reader  useless  all  the  books  that  have  l^een 
written— except  by  Frenchmen.  We  say  nothing  about  th^ 
f otten,  foundation  on  which  their  system  of  geological  nomen^ 
f  lauire  is  bui^t,  because  we  examined  it  in  a  former  Niupib^^ 
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We  have  ^ven  so  much  room  to  M.  Bout's,  as  the  best  Wock 
of  the  two,  with  all  its  faults,  that  we  have  little  to  say  respeet- 
ing  Monsieur  Necker  de  Saussure's  perfcu'mance.  This  author 
comes  forth  with  what  the  savages  call  ^  a  strong  name ; '  and 
assuredly  no  literary  descent  can  be  more  respectable  than  that 
which  mingles  the  blood  of  Necker  and  SaussUre.  We  should 
suspect,  however,  that  the  former  predominated— for  there  is 
rather  more  eloquence  than  philosophy  in  this  production — and 
the  sentimental  remarks  on  our  Music  and  Superstitions,  are  far 
better  than  the  account  of  our  rocks.  Among  other  thines,  he 
talks  of  his  *  longues  et  minutieuses  recherches '  in  Geology : 
and  his  right  to  these  qualities  we  shall  not  presume  to  dispute. 
The  length  of  his  researches  extends  from  Edinburgh  to  South 
Uist ;  and  in  their  minuteness  they  descend  oceasionally  to.  the 
blowpipe.  But,  where  long,  they  are  superficial ;  aft  a,  wheii 
minute,  they  are  generally  as  useless  as  hackneyed.  The  fact 
is,  that  his  pretensions  to  describe  the  Geology  of  Scotland^ 
are  founded  on  a  walk  to  St  Abb's  Head,  anotlier  from  Ku^ 
horn  to  the  Queen's  Ferry,  an  expedition  to  Bute  and  Arran, 
and  a  rapid  tour,  in  whicn  he  traverses,  not  the  islands  them- 
selves, but  a  Une  leading  as  shortly  as  possible  through  Stafia, 
to  South  Uist,  touching  at  lona.  Col,  Tirey,  Egg,  Rmn,  Mull, 
and  Canna,  and  returning  through  Sky,  Loch- Carron,' and  In- 
verness, to  Altyre  near  Forres,  whence  he  ends  in  Edinburgh, 
Thus  qualified,  he  describes  all  these  and  other  islands,  and 
much  of  the  Mainland  too,  with  the  greatest  possible  self-com-p 
placency.  This  Geology  is  scattered  all  through  the  three 
rambling  volumes  of  which  the  work  consists ;  oeing  finally 
summed  up,  or  renewed,  in  a  distinct  article  at  the  end,  which 
professes  to  be  a  compilation  on  the  Natural  History  of  Scot- 
land.    A  few  specimens  of  the  execution  must  sufiice. 

llie  account  of  Arran,  for  example,  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
drawn  up  a  century  back.  Of  eighty  weary  pages  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  are  twenty-six  given  to  the  granite  veim  of  Tornion, 
as  if  the  subject  had  not  oeen  discussed  already  ad  nauseam  s 
and,  in  the  conclusion,  nothing  is  concluded,  lie  might  as 
well  have  spared  his  censures  oi^  Mr  Headricky  who,  although 
pot  pretencling  to  b^  a  geologist,  has  produced  a  book  remarK- 
able  lor  die  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  its  details.  It  woul4 
have  been  for  M-  Necker  de  Saussure's  interest  to  have  abridg- 
ed a  work,  any  page  of  which  contains  more  valuable  matter 
than  his  whole  survey.  Of  the  geological  map  which  accom- 
panies this  chapter,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  would  be  fully  as 
jmplicable  to  the  vale  of  ChgMBOuni.     He  says  of  Bute,  tha^  it 
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is  <  not  abM^utely  flat,  *  but  *  fort  basse : '  an  odd  descrqition 
tbis  for  an  islanil,  half  of  wbich  consists  of  a  ridge  of  moun-* 
tains  as  hig^  as  the  Pentland  Hills. 

There  is  so  little  said  <^  the  greater  number  of  the  Western 
Idands  whidi  he  professes  to  have  examined,  that  it  is  firuitless 
to  follow  him ;  but  he  descrSies  Muck,  which  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  have  seen,  as  a  ^  gr^  calcaire  traverse  par  des  filens 
^  basahiques.  *  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  blunder  $ 
except  by  supposing  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  his  book,  his 
notes  have  somehow  beomie  misplaced.  This  island  has  been 
described  only  in  Dr  Macchlloch's  woriL ;  and  the  descripticxi 
is  far  too  brief  to  be  mistaken,  as,  instead  of  a  ^  gres  calcaire,  * 
the  whole  island,  with  one  very  trifling  exception,  is  a  mass  of 
tsrap  rocks.  So  that  M.  Necker  de  Sai^ure's  accuracy  in  tnm- 
aenbing  is  equal  to  his  accuracy  in  observing. 

But  his  geological  account  df  Sky  is  infinitely  the  most  mo« 
dest.  He  limds  at  Loch  Bracadale,  and  walks  to  TaUsker  in  the 
dark.  Hence  he  crosses  to  Sconser,  where  he  leaves  it,  benighted 
also  half  the  way ;  thus  sedng  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the 
anost  unifinrm  part  of  a  country  which  the  most  active  geologist 
could  ndt  e»Mnine  in  six  weeks  of  daylight,  and  in  which  be 
conki  see  nothing  but  one  varie^  of  trap,  because  thare  is  no- 
thing else  to  be  seen.    Instead  even  of  geologizing  for  these  ten 
miles,  he  is  amusing  himself  with  ^osts,  wiw  demonol<^,  not 
geology,  and  breaks  out  into  the  followinj^  specimen  of  Chateau- 
brianoism.      He  is  figuring  lo  himself*  ces  poetes  inspire 
(Ossiaa,  Carril  and  Kjnio)  parcourants  ces  valines  obscures 
et  profondes,  laissant  ^garer  leur  imaginations  m^lanchoti- 
ques  a  Taspect  des  scenes  imposantcs  de  cette  nature  sauvage^ 
et  croyant  voir  dans  les  brouillards,  dans  les  nues  leg^res  qui 
voltigent  autour  de  ces  hautes  montagnes  les  ombres  de  leurs 
peres  et  de  leurs  heros  errer  encore  apr^  leur  mort,  pres  des 
licux  qu'ils  avoient  long-temps  habiti. '     With  these  qualifi- 
cations tor  writing  an  account  of  the  Geology  of  Sky,  he  throws 
aside,  with  contempt.  Professor  Jameson's  sketch,  accurate  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  Dr  Macculloch's  minute  survey  of  this  mokt 
complicated  spot,  and  savs,  Avaunt !     <  Void  la  maniere  dont 
*  je  la  considere ; '  and  then  he  conjectures  most  dogmaticallyy 
and  is  delightfiiUy  confident  and  wrong. 

He  is  very  cruel  to  his  firiend  Professor  Jamescm,  whom  ha 
lauds,  nevertheless,  in  the  usual  set  phrases,  for  his  doctrine  of 
^  contemporaneous  formations; '  while  he  maintains,  at  the  same 
time,  that  ccmglomerateB  are  original  crystallizations.  It  would 
be  very  kind  to  Professor  Jameson  if  somebody  would  explain 
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irhftt  he  really  does  mean :  but  M.  N.  S.  is  one  of  those  phQoso-r. 
phers  who  abominate  all  theory — but  their  own ;  and  he  makes  - 
neither  that  nor  Mr  Jameson's  intelligible.  He  is,  if  possibly 
however,  still  more  ungrateful  to  poor  M.  Bou6;  especially^ 
fionsidering  that  he  has  borrowed  from  him  the  whde  of  lua 
general  article  on  the  Geology  of  Scodand.  After  a  little. mo<» 
dest  praise  of  himself,  he  says,  of  this  work,  <  Ce  livre  ne  donne 
^'  que  des  id^es  peu  justes  de  Tensemble; '  and  then  proceeds 
very  coolly  to  copy  him.  Our  readers  may  guess,  after  Uie  ac- 
count we  have  given  of  that  work,  what  the  present  is  likely  to 
be;  a  double-distillation  of  errors,  alike  of  observation  and  of 
reasoning.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  terra  firma  is  dismissed  in 
60  pages.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  ^is  learned 
Professor  omitted  to  read  Ae  woriLS  which  he  has  quoted 
through  poor  M.  Bou^ ;  since  he  says,  very  humbly,  <  Enfitt 
^  qtt*on  puisse  apprecier  le  genre  de  critique  qu'il  m'a  faller 
<  exercer  sur  ces  di  verses  ouvrages, '  &c.  The  account  of  Muck 
will  show  how  far  this  critic  has  examined  the  works  on  which 
he  has  exercised  his  talents;  and  indeed  it  is  not  a  little  amna- 
ing  to  see  two  rivals  in  Scottish  Geology  disputing  about  whal 
neither  of  them  ever  saw.  While  Dr  Maccullo<£,  after  amt^^ 
nute  survey,  simply  saj^  there  is  a  great  tract  of  red  sandstone; 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  M.  Necker  Very  cavalierly  calk 
these  rodcs  <  pretendus;'  and  says,  they  are  his  ^  roches  de 
quartz. '  No !  says  M.  Bou^,  they  are  ^  mes  roches  chloriti- 
ques  I '  It  would  be  wdl  if  these  two  gentlemen  would  visit 
the  rocks  in  question,  before  quarrelling  about  them.  But 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  Mens.  Necker  de  Saus* 
sure's  talents  for  geology.  They  concern  us  but  little :  let  his 
pupils  look  to  that. 

The  remainder  of  his  Natural  History  will  not  put  the  Geo* 
logy  out  of  countenance.  Erka  vagans,  not  a  misprint,  since  it 
occurs  over  and  over  again,  is  stated  as  a  common  plant  in  Soot*^ 
land,  where  it  does  not  exist.  This  roust  be  pure  ignorance. 
But  your  true  science  is  shown  by  turning  up  a  catalogue^ 
and  transcribing  the  Linncean  names  from  the  Latin  column. 
Thus,  he  folds  that  birch  trees  grow  in  Arran,  and  that  they 
are  dwarfish ;  and  then,  looking  into  Donn's  catalogue,  he  dis- 
covers that  dwarf  birch  is  the  English  of  Betula  nana;  so 
down  goes  Betula  nana  as  a  native  of  Arran,-*while  it  b  one  of 
the  rarest  Scotch  plants,  growing  only  in  the  remote  mountaina 
of  Athdl,  and  in  one  or  two  equally  msulated  spots.  '  His  coot 
*  from  M.  Bou6  of  the  geograf^y  of  Scottish  plants,  must  needs 
^  equally  valuable,  as  this  latter  botanist  was  obliged  to  have 
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Fecourse  to  a  person  whom  we  happened  to  know,  for  the  names 
•tthe  speoimensy  not  only  of  plants,  but  of  rocks,  which  he  had 
collected  in  Arran.  The  catalogue  of  animals,  however,  is 
readily  found  in  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology ;  and,  of  the  de- 
scriptive part,  we  may  quote  the  foUowins^  interesting  speci- 
men, because  it  is  his  own,  ^  Pendant  Thiver,  les  corneilles 
^  mantel^  (hudie  craws)  se  promenent  le  long  de  la  greve  sur 

*  le  bord  des  eaux,  pour  chercher  leur  nourriture  parmis  les  ccw 

<  quillages  et  les  moilusques  que  la  mer  rejette.     Les  mouettes 

<  et  les  goelands  volent  et  negent  a  peu  de  distance  de  la  terre.* 
He  is  le»s  fortunate  when  he  describes  the  eider-duck  as  breed- 
ing in  Aberlady  .Bay.  Not  even  content  with  indicating  a  fact^ 
into  the  relation  of  which  he  has  somehow  been  misled,  he 
enters  into  long  details,  copied  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
Iceland,  as  we  imagine,  respecting  their  lameness,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
as  if  he  had  witnessed  it  all.  We  can  only  account  for  this  by 
hia  having,  in  consulting  the  catalogue,  mistaken  one  duck  for 
another,  and  then  transcribing  the  history  of  the  wrong  bird* 
This  book•^making,  in  very  truth,  is,  after  all,  a  delicate  trade, 
and  requires  all  a  man^s  wits. 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  every  thing.  Weought, 
however,  to  be  very  grateful  to  M.  Necker  de  &iusaure,  which 
we -fear  we  have  not  shown  ourselves,  for  his  '  desir  de  voir 

*  enfin  les  Ecossais  reprendre  dans  I'opinion  la  place  qui  leur 
^  est  due,  *  motives  by  which  he  has  been  ^  uniquement  dirij^  * 
An.  hundred  pages,  for  this  purpose,  are  dedicated  to  the  novd 
subject  of  Ossian,  from  the  reports  of  the  Highland  Society, 
Dr  Graham,  &c  &c.  On  our  Music,  there  are  two  distinct 
es^ys,  one  oF  fourteen  pages,  and,  long  alter,  a  second  of  thirty, 
in  all  of  which  he  proves  what  had  been  proved  a  century  ago, 
that  the  Chinese  use  the  same  scale,  repeau  the  hackneyed  and 
misapplied  remark  about  Carlo  Gesualdo,  and  concludes  by 
saying,  after  much  complimentary  matter,  that  ^  par  sa  melodic 

*  triste  et  sauvage,  elle  est  en  harmonic  avec  les  apres  rocbers, 

<  le  mugiasement  des  vents,  et  la  monotonie  des  roulement  dea 

*  flots  sur  les  solitaires  rivages  qu'elle  semble  depeindre.' 
"What  will  his  Highland  friends  say  to  this  compliment?  An 
hundred  and  twenty  pages  on  Edinbui^b,  may  possibly  be  aa 
new  to  the  Genevese  as  the  Guide  itself;  and  so,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  an  hundred  on  the  manners  of  the  HighUmders, 
and  forty  more  on  their  economy.  But  it  would  be  quite  as 
well  if,  instead  of  describing  that  which  is  long  dead  and  gone^ 
a  modem  traveller  would  t^  what  resUy  is,  and  if,  instead  of 
poofoimding  his  politics  by  o^yiog  coouradictiofia  from  the 
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tagonists  of  Lord  Selkirk  and  the  Agricultnral  Magsztae^  the 
author  would  try  to  understand  a  simple  subject,  and  state  the 
facts  as  they  really  are.  His  adopted  countrywoman,  Mrs  .Mar* 
cet,  might  have  been  of  use  to  him  here.  On  the  Gaelic  Ian* 
guage,he  has  not  had  a  Pere  Amjrotto  help  him  out,  as  he  has 
in  the  Chinese  scale — or,  to  what  he  has  borrowed  from  Dr  Smith 
and  Mr  Stewart,  he  might  have  added  what  is  infinitely  inte- 
resting, namely,  the  connexion  between  the  Celtic  and  Sanscrit, 
a  fact  known, to  all  the  philologists  of  Europe.  But  it  is  fruit- 
less to  wade  through  compilations  made  thus  at  hazard. 

Of  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Church  Education  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  here  is  a  specimen.     ^  On  exige  d'un  mi- 

<  nistre  du  culte  dans  la  religion  reform^e  Calviniste,  des  6tudes 

<  plus  fortes  et  plus  completes  que  dans  toute  autre  commu- 
^  nion ; '  while  in  England,  *  les  cur^s  de  campagnes^ont  ad- 
^  ministries  par  des  pr^tres  subalternes  des  vicaires  qui  non  pas 

<  ^t£  appell^s  a  des  Etudes  approfondies. '  To  conclude,  this 
observer,  who  boasts  that  his  '  connoifisance  des  divers  dialectes 

<  en  usage  dans  lea  Isle  Britanniques  m'ont  place  dans  un  posi- 

*  tion  favorable  pour  observer  avec  profit,'  asserts,  that  thie 
national  antipathy  of  the  English  to  the  Scotch  ^  is  found,  not 

*  only  in  the  conversation  of  all  classes,  from  the  Borders  to  the 

<  south  of  England,  but  even  among  the  most  distinguished 

<  writers. '  From  this  we  would  be  apt  to  condude,  that  his 
knowledge  of  England  was  derived  from  having  seen  Cook  play 
Sir  Archy  and  Sir  Pertinax — and  his  acquaintance  with  their 
authors  confined  to  Churchill,  and  some  numbers  of  the  North 
Briton; 


Art.  VIII.  Observations  relative  to  Infant  Schools^  designed  to 
point  out  their  Usefulness  to  the  Children  of  the  Poor^  to  their 
Parents^  and  to  Society  at  large*  Calculated  to  assist  those 
who  may  benevolentljj  incline  to  establish  such  Schools,  By 
Thomas  Pole,  M.D.,  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Adult  Schools.  8vo.  pp.  83.  Bristol, 
Macdowall.     1823. 

"VTo  one  who  has  reflected  upon  the  subject  of  Education, 
^  can  entertain  any  doubt  tliat  the  term  is  most  erro- 
neously restricted,  when  it  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  in- 
struction received  at  schools.  Reading,  writing  and  accounts^ 
the  allowance  given  to  the  poor,  and  whatever  the  rich  add  io 
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these  flcqiuTCinents,  building  upon  Aem  as  on  a  'feundadon, 
fofrm  a  mass  of  mental  tuition  incalculably  important  no  doubt, 
but  far  from  constituting  the  whole,  even  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion, and  leaving  wholly  untouched,  exc^t  indirectly  and  con^ 
sequendy,  the  important  mattef  of  moral  discipline.  To  illus- 
trate this  position,  we  need  only  remark,  that  many  of  the  most 
dementary  and  important  lessons  in  knowledge  are  received  in- 
dependent of  what  we  learn  at  school,  many  long  before  we  go 
1  diither ;  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  taught  at  any  school 

i  which  has  for  its  direct  and  immedmte  object  the  improvement 

cf  the  mond  education  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  though  un- 

*  donbtedly  this  improvement  is  a  natural  result  of  wluitever 
,  betters  or  stores  the  understanding. 

•    Tlie  period  of  life  which  is  the  feast  fitted  far  intellectual  im- 

♦  provement,  is  certainly  in  many  respects  the  best  adapted  for 

moral  culture.  While  the  mind  is  yet  untainted  with  vice, 
while  its  habits  are  unformed,  while  it  is  most  susceptible  c^ 
deep  and  lasting  impressions,  in  a  word,  while  in  its  in&nt  stat^, 

^  the  most  valuable  opportunities  are  hourly  afforded,  of  binding 

it  to  what  is  amiable  and  virtuous,  and  of  training  it  to  all  right 

habits.     This  truth  has  in  all /ages  been  admitted,  upon  the  au- 

;  thority  of  constant  and  femiliar  experience ;  but  the  material 

;  step  tnat  has  of  late  years  been  made,  is  in  extending  the  period 

.5  during  which  this  precious  susceptibility  of  right  impressions 

iasts,  and  in  applying  also  a  larger  portion  of  attention  to  the 
tniltivation  of  the  in&nt  mind,  beginning  much  earlier,  and  tend- 
ing it  more  constantly. 
j  Xet  any  one  consider  the  condition  of  a  child  from  two  to  three 

1  years  old,  and  he  will  find  it  in  a  state  of  perpetual  curiosity  ; 

rotensely  eager  in  learning  the  nature  of  the  world,  where  every 
thing  is  new  to  it,  and  exquisitely  susceptible  of  every  variety 
bf  sensation  and  feeling.  Much  may,  about  this  period,  be 
learnt  by  it,  beyond  what  is  usually  deemed  level  to  its  capaci- 
ty ;  but  at  any  rate,  between  three  and  five,  when  school  edu- 
cation usually  begins,  two  years  of  habitual  curiosity  are  g^e- 
rally  thrown  away,  as  far  as  regards  the  understanding,  and 
two  years  of  susceptibility  Worse  than  wasted,  as  regards  the 
passions  and  feelings.  To  speak  only  bf  the  temper — ^befere 
three  years  old  this  is  fully  developed,  nay,  before  eighteen 
p  momhs  it  is  abundantly  marked.     But  as  yet,  no  habits  are  ac- 

quired ;  the  vices  of  nature  (supposing  any  to  exist  naturally) 
may  easily  be  corrected,  and  right  habits  formed,  which  ordi- 
oary  care  in  after  years  will  render  permanent  and  invincible. 
Suppose  the  child  at  three  to  be  cross  or  passionate,  how  per- 
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versely  cross,  haw.  violently  piessionate  will  it  be  found  at  five, 
if  no  pains  are  taken  to  wean  it  from  such  s^erious  imperfections  t 
We  all  know  what  a  spoilt  child  is ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirm- 
ed, diat  all  materiid  spoiling  is  effected  in  those  two  important 
years.  But  there  are  many  d^ees  of  bad  temper  which  aik^ 
fitted  to  make  the  adult  in  after  life  miserable  himself  and  the 
cause  of  wretchedness  to  others,  although  the  child  may  not 
have  been  spoilt,  that  is  wholly  neglected  or  indulged,  or  wh^ 
is  even  worse,  treated  with  the  misteadiness,  fickleness  and  car- 
price,  the  mixture  of  over  kindness  and  undue  severity,  which  will 
in  most  cases  be  found  at  the  root  of  all  spoiling,  and  may  be 
safely  pronounced  far  more  detrimental  than  absolute  neglect 
or  indiscriminate  indulgence.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that 
many  things  remain  through  life  the  same  in  a  child's  defects  as 
they  were  at  five  years  olc^  and  resist  eveiy  attempt  at  eradica- 
tion, although  reason  may  keep  their  ettecta  within  certain 
limits  of  restraint,  extremely  painful  to  the  individual,  and  in- 
jurious to  honesty  and  openness  o(  character*  Excess  may  be 
restrained  in  one  direction ;  but  the  .mischief  will  break  out 
elsewhere.  The  angry  <»:  peevish  child  may  not  always  become 
a  captious  or  violent  man;  but  a  subdued  tone,  a  smooth  out- 
side, are  not  worn  by  anyone  with  impmiity  to  his  general  char^ 
racter.  How  incalculably  impcHtant,  then,  is  it  to  correct,  be- 
times, such  imperfections  as  leave  no  other  alternative  than  the 
choice  between  vicJence  and  dissimulation !  We  purposely  avoid 
entering  upon  the  nice  question,  whether  the  vices  we.  aie 
speaking  of^  are  inherent  or  acquired.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  greater  portion  are  not  inbred,  but  instilled;  and 
that  a  child  removed  from  all  example  of  evil,  and  taught  no 
bad  habits  by  injudicious  treatment,  above  all  by  severity,  the 
parent  of  fear,  the  grand  corruptor  of  the  infent  heart,  would 
grow  up  naturally  generous  ana  honest  and  placid.  But  the 
practical  importance  of  this  question  is  inconsiderable ;  the  de^ 
cision  either  way  can  only  reauire  a  slight  change  in  the  lan- 
guage we  are  using;  and  all  the  results  will  oe  the  same^ 
whether  we  speak  of  prevention  or  cure<— of  refusing  access  t» 
evil  dispositions,  or  eradicating  them  where  they  ave  originally 
found. 

Hitherto  our  remarks  have  been  applicable  lo  the  infants  of 
all  ranks,  the  children  of  the  rich  and  high  born,  as  well  as  of 
the  humble  and  poor.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  the  discipline  to 
which  a  child  is  subject,  during  the  eariiest  years  of  what  may 
be  called  its  rational  life,  that  is,  from  three  or  two  and  a  half  t^ 
five^  iS|  beyond  all  comparisoDy  n^ore  important  in  the  latter 
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The  tbiklren  of  the.  rich  are  kepi  aloof  from  n  tibotrsand  ^onta^ 
minations,  which  of  necessity  surround  the  infant  o£&pring  of 
the  poor.  Consider  the  difference  between  a  nursery  in  Rort- 
man  Square,  and  the  single  room  in  St  Giles's,  or  in  Calmel'^ 
Buildings,  at  one  corner  of  that  Square,  which  contains  seve- 
ral families  of  wretched  parents  and  children,  living  in  an 
atmosphere  where  the  fum^s  of  gin  and  of  filth  contend  for  the 
power  of  scenting  it,-*a  room,  too,  that  resounds  with  bla^phe- 
my  and  obscenity,  and  is  the  shelter  for  the  habitual  conimra- 
sion  of  every  indecency,  and  almost  every  crime.  The  utmost 
regard  that  can  be  paid  to  the  choice  ot  nurses  and  servant- 
inaidsj  is  far  too  little  to  secure  the  purity  of  a  child's  morals 
even  in  the  Square ;  still  less  is  it  sufficient  to  train  its  temper* 
But  can  any  good  be  conceived  more  precious  than  to  transplant 
the  more  unfortunate  infants  to  a  wholesome  air,  and  surround 
them  with  decorous  and  pure  objects,  and  fill  their  ears  with  the 
sounds  of  harmless  amusement  or  early  instruction  ?  Two  or 
three  years  spent  in  so  polluted  a  commerce,  and  so  tainted  an 
air,  are  not  passed  with  impunity  to  the  principles,  certainly 
not  to  the  feelings  and  the  taste,  any  more  than  with  safety  to 
the  bodily  health .  and  constitution.  The  question  then  is,^ 
How  can  tlie  infant  poor  especially,  be  removed  from  tb» 
imminent  peril,  which  surrounds  them  almost  necessarily,  and 
mmt  affect  them  more  or  less  through  the  whole  of  their  after 
life? 

To  relieve  the  parents  wholly  from  the  bttrthen  of  maintainw^ 
ing  their  o£&pring,  would  be  absurd,  even  if  it  were  possible  ; 
and  every  scheme  which  has  for  ks  object  the  gratuitous  mainte* 
Df^nce  of  poor  children,  may  safely  be  pronomiced^  dangerous  Uy 
fiocicty,  in  proportion  as  it  directly  relieves  the  parent  from  hia 
burthen.  It  removes  the  only  check  upon  improvident  nrar- 
riages,  and  one  of  the  principal  guards  of  chastity.  An  hoqaital 
for  the  support  of  children  is  liable  to  this  objection  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  a  foundling  hospital  more  than  any  other«r 
Such  an  establishment  may  safely  be  termed  a  great  public  nut«- 
sance,  leading  to  unchaste  life,  and  to  child^mnrder,  beyond  any 
other  invention  of  the  perverted  wit  of  roan ;  for,  unless  it  cam 
receive  the  fruit  of  every  illicit  connexion,  which  is  impossible, 
it  must  needs  encourage  many  to  enter  into  such  an  intercourse, 
without  giving  them  the  means  of  providing  against  its  conse^ 
quences.  But  an  hospital,  or  rather  school,  where  the  children 
of  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratuitously,  or  for  a  small  pay-* 
ment,  is  liable  to  little  or  nothing  of^  these  objections ;  because 
it  only  provides  for  what  the  parent  would  not  have  bestowed 
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on  the  diUdy  had  his  teirciHilstances  made  it  iriconyenfeht'.  Iii 
like  manner,  a  Day  school  for  poor  infants,  Where  they  may 
be  trained  to  good  habits,  removed  for  the  greater  part  of  theii^ 
working  hours  from  bad  air  and  bad  example,  and  taught  the 
little  matter  they  are  at  such  an  age  susceptible  of,  is  free  from 
almost  every  object  which  the  stefneSt  political  economist  can 
urffe  against  misdirected  charity ;  the  only  drawback  that  re- 
mains, namely,  the  benefit  derived  by  the  parents,  being  om^ 
ply  compensated  by  the  improvement  of  the  child,  and  being 
in  itself,  perhaps,  an  unmixed  good.  This  benefit  is,  indeeo, 
very  consideraole  to  the  parent.  The  mother,  whose  time 
would  be  occupied  by  the  care  of  two  or  three  children^  so  as 
to  be  necessarily  kept  from  all  gainful  work,  is  wholly  set  free 
by  having  them  taken  off  her  hands  during  the  entire  day,  the 
period  of  work,  or,  at  least,  only  left  with  her  during  the  din- 
ner hour,  if  she  dines  at  home,  and,  if  not,  provided  with  a 
meal  to  carry  to  school.  This  is  a  profit  to  the  married  pair, 
no  doubt,  and,  in  so  far,  may  be  supposed  to  contribute  towajxk 
maintaining  their  family ;  but  it  is  only  profitable  by  affordmg 
time  for  labour ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  legitimate  aid  to  dieit 
means,  and  no  more  tends  to  encourage  improvident  marriage^ 
than  any  increased  demand  for  labour,  or  any  improvement  on 
its  productive  powers.  In  truth,  if  itt^Hls  to  promote  mar- 
riages, it  tends  to  make  them  less  improvident ;  and^  whatevef 
fitimulus  it  may  give  to  population,  is  of  a  nature  wholesome^ 
and  not  burthensome  to  the  community. 

So  convinced  are  the  poor  of  the  advantages  attending  som^ 
such  arrangement,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  die  larger  to  whs.  Dame- Schools,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  established,  where  an  old  woman  received 
young  children,  and,  without  teaching  them  much,—- for  neither 
is  she  able  to  communicate,  nor  are  they  capable  of  receiving 
much  instruction,-^he,  nevertheless,  keeps  tnem  out  of  harm's 
way.  The  parents  willingly  pay  from  twopence  to  fourpence  a 
week  for  this  convenience;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  forms  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  considera- 
tion, than  the  accommodation  to  the  mother,  whose  time  is  thuft 
set  free  for  profitable  emplojrment  and  domestic  labours.  If  the 
children  learn  little  of  reading  at  those  schools,  they  Teceivei  still 
less  moral  instruction.  The  dame  has  no  id,ea  that  a  child  can 
be  trained  to  any  thing  but  the  knowledge  of  its  A,  B,  C ;  and^ 
as  to  improving  the  temper,  such  a  course  of  discipline  would 
probably  be  laughed  at  oy  both  parents  and  schoolmistress. 

If  any  one  bad  merenr.  considered'  the  fact  whi^h  we  have 
just  adverted  to,  observdrhow  extensive  is  the  practice  of  send- 
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ing  chil&en  to  Dame  schools,  and  noted  the  use  of  it  boA  t^ 
parent'and  child,  under  all  the  disadtantages  of  a  most  imper- 
fect system,  he  might  have  been  led  naturally  to  the  great  step 
in  the  improvement  of  education,  which  we  are  now  occupiect 
in  describing.  The  only  change  required  was  to  form  a  large 
Dame  school ;  to  admit  children  of  a  still  younger  age,  in  fact, 
as  young  as  they  can  be  taken  from  the  nurse ;  and  to  place,  at 
the  heaa  of  the  school,  a  person  of  good  sense,  accustomed  tcy 
the  management  of  infants,  but,  above  all,  of  a  perfectly  mild 
temper,  and  of  an  affectionate  disposition.  Little,  if  any  thing 
more,  is  wanting  to  complete  the  scheme.  The  room  should  b& 
airy  and  clean ;  as  spacious  as  can  be  easily  afforded,  and  ad* 
joining  to  a  good,  dry  play-ground,  of  as  large  dimensions  as 
may  be  obtamed.  The  following  account,  given  by  Dr  Pole,, 
ef  the  origin  of  this  experiment,  shows  that  it  did  not  arise 
from  'observing  the  course  of  instruction  at  Dame  schools,  but 
from  our  ami£R)le  countryman  Robert  Owen's  operations  in  his 
manufactory  at  New  Lanark. 

"  *  Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  with  cer-- 
iainty,  with  whom  the  plan  of  beginning  the  education  of  children  at 
the  early  age  of  two  years,  or  two  and  a  half,  originated.  Emmanuel 
de  Felienberg,  it  appears,  had  loDg  entertained  this  idea ;  and  Robert 
Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  had  it  in  mind  a  considerable 
time  before  he  reduced  it  to  practice.  Henry  Brougham  says,  he 
hardly  recollects  the  time  at  which  be  himself  did  not  feel  persuaded, 
that  what  is  commonly  called  education,  begins  too  late,  and  is  too 
much  confined  to  mere  learning.  He  is  convinced,  that  Robert 
Owen  was  the  first  person  who  made  the  experiment ;  and  to  this 
day,  Feilenberg*s  plan,  though  in  principle  the  same,  does  not  extend* 
to  infants  of  so  early  an  age. 

*  It  is  about  seven  years  since  Robert  Owen's  Infant  School  wa» 
completely  estabHshea ;  since  Fellenberg's  was  formed,  may  be  about 
inxteen  years.  The  former  is  connected  with  Robert  Owen's  cotton 
manufactory,  where  about  2500  persons  of  all  ages,  capable  of  as- 
aisth^g,  are  employed,  all  of  whom  live  on  the  spot,  excepting  about 
300,  who  live  in  the  town  of  Old  Lanark,  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  children  at  his  school  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  spinners  at 
ihd  taill,  though  seme  few  may  come  from  the  town ;  and  they  all 
live  with  their  parents.  Fellenberg's  establishment  for  poor  children 
is,  in  like  manner,  conaected  with  his  agricultural  concerns,  but  sdlli 
more  closely ;  for  they  iive  entirely  on  the  farm,  and  have  no  inter- 
course with  their  parents ;  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  in  the 
worst  classes  of  society,  and  have  deserted  their 'children. 

^  The  origin  of  the  Westminster  Infant  School  was  this :  Henry 
Brougham  had  long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  the  same  principles 
which  Robert  Owen  applied  to  his  mill,  and  Fellenberg  to  his  farm^ 
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tnigkl  h^  dttended  «dvaiiftg«oa^  id  the  poor  }>optiWbii  of 'a 
crowded  city.  He  bad  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Robert^Owon's 
achool  at  New  Lanark  until  the  ninth  month  (September),  1822 ;  re^ 
speeting  which,  he  say«,  his  expectations  were  much  exceeded,  and 
in  no  respect  disappointed.  He  was  AiUy  acquainted  with  its  prin- 
ciples and  details,  u'om  ft.  Ow#n's  own  statements,  and  fro«i  the  tes-^ 
timony  of  many  friends,  upon  whose  judgment  he  could  fully  rely ; 
amongst  these  were  Benjamin  Smith,  the  late  Samuel  Romilty,  and 
William  Allen,  who  had  all  been  at  New  Lanark.  H.  Brougham 
had  seen  Fellenberg's  establishment  in  1816,  and  given  an  account 
of  it  in  1818,  in  his  evidence  before  Uie  Education  Committed,  ap- 
pointed by  ParKament.  In  the  following  winter,  his  friend,  Jamfs 
Mill,  of  the  India  House,  and  himself,  had  much  discussion  whh  R. 
Owen  respecting  the  plan,  and  they  were  immediately  joined  by 
John  Smith,  M.  P.,  the  Maranit  of  Lansdown,  Zechariah  Macaulafi 
and  Thomas  Bsdiiington,  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  Infknt  School 
in  Westminster.  In  a  few  weeks  thcfy  were  joined  by  Lord  DacrO, 
Thomas  Baring,  Bart^  WiltiaiM  Leakey  M.  P.  Jos.  Wilson  of  SpHal<> 
fields,  Henry  Hase  df  the  Bank,  John  Walker  of  Southgate,  and  eae 
or  two  other  friends.  R.  Owen  kindly  furnished  them  wi^  a  mas- 
ter, J.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  snperintendant  of  his  Infant  Sehool 
at  New  Lanadc ;  and  the  neoenary  preparations  being  completed, 
the  children  were  received  early  in  the  year  18i9>  at  finit  gratis,  and 
after  about  two  years  trial,  for  weekly  payments,  which  they  have 
since  been  obliged  greatly  to  reduce. 

'  During  the  last  year  and  upwards,  Benjamin  Smith  (son  of  the 
member  for  Norwich)  had  been  constant  in  his  care  and  exertions  to 
Watch  over  and  encourage  the  institution ;  and  they  have  been  occu- 
pied in  placing  it  on  a  permanent  foundation.  Joseph  Wilson  has 
formed  one  upon  a  similar  plan,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  in  Spital- 
fields ;  and  they  certainly  had  reason  to  hope,  that  a  greater  number 
of  schools  would  have  been  established  upon  the  same  plan ;  but  the 
distresses  of  the  times  have,  most  probably,  interfered  with  the  bene- 
volent views  of  persons  in  superior  classes ;  and  the  poor  have  not 
readily  come  into  the  plan  of  paying  a  moderate  sum  for  the  care 
and  tuition  of  their  children ;  or  raUier,  they  seem  more  wilHng  to 
pay,  where  the  tuition  is,  in  every  respect,  less  advantageous. 

*  Fourpenoe  a  week  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  payment  at  die 
I>ame  schools,  both  in  London  and  in  country  towns,  where  a  consi- 
derable number  of  children  are  collected  in  small  unwbdesome  rooms» 
and  taught  very  little,  if  any  thing.  Less  than  threepence  is  scarce* 
]y  ever  paid  at  these  schools,  and  sometimsa  aa  much  as  sixpence, 
K>urpence  being  the  usual  sum. 

*  Infant  SchooU,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  can  never  be  establish- 
ed generally,  and  upon  the  right  plan,  until  persons  make  them  an 
affair  of  gain  to  themselves ;  which  should  be  encouraged,  when  suit* 
able  masters  and  mistresses  shall  be  properly  trained  and  quali6ed  to 
conduct  them.    To  conduct  a  school  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  pos* 
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sible,  requires  bo  talents  or  acquirements  bejond  what  ordinary  per- 
:  sons  possess,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  school  may  be  learn- 
ed in  a  fortnight  or  less.  An  airy  place,  with  a  piece  of  ground, 
may  be  easily  obtained  in  a  country  town ;  in  a  crowded  city  thi» 
.  may  not  be  so  easy  a  matter,  and  there  the  want  of  complete  ao- 
commodations  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  many  cases,  be  submitted 
to. 

*  The  persons  who  are  hereafter  to  have  the  management  of  such 
schools,  should  be  satisfied  with  very  moderate  gains  ;  one  hundred 
children,  paying  what  they  now  do  at  Dame  schools,  or  even  less, 
say  threepence  a  week,  would  receive  between  sixty  and  seventy 
.  pounds  a  year.  A  poor  woman  widi  two  infants,  or  even  with  one, 
can  scarcely  gain  any  thing  by  her  labour,  if  she  has  her  child  or 

•  children  all  day  long  to  look  after.  If  she  sends  her  children  in  the 
morning  to  an  Infant  school,  provides  them  with  a  dinner  (in  a  bag), 
which  they  may  take  with  them  and  eat  at  the  school  during  the 

,  hours  of  dismissal,  they  are  off  her  hands  till  she  comes  back  in  the 
evening  from  her  day's  work ;  thus,  by  paying  a  few  pence,  she  may 
gain  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  week,  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
her  children  incalculably. '    pp.  6-10. 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  die  more  readily,  because  it 
contains  almost  every  thing  that  is  required  to  be  known,  respect- 
ing the  plan  in  order  to  set  it  on  foot;  and  accordingly,  we 

^have  the  happiness  of  knowing,  that  some  benevolent  persons, 
of  a  judicious  philanthropy,  have  established  Infant  schools 
from  reading  this  tract  of  Dr  Pole.     We  now  proceed  to  give 

*  a  few  more  particulars,  partly  from  excellent  works  of  this 
truly  benevolent  man,  partly  from  what  we  have  ourselves  ob- 
served in  the  London  and  Westminster  Institutions. 

It  may  be  premised,  that  Mr  Joseph  Wilson  of  Spitalfields 
having  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Westminster  Infant 
School,  soon  afterwards  established  one  at  his  own  cost  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  free  school,  and  accommo- 
da;tes  two  hundred  children.  The  parish  school  having  declin- 
ed when  quarter  pence  were  required,  is  again  become  free,  a^d 
about  two  hundred  now  attend  it.     Exclusive  of  the  premiums, 

'  the  annual  charge  is  about  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  the  same 
^cpense  would  accommodate  three  hundred  of  both  sexes. 
The  Bristol  school  was  formed  cm  the  same  model,  and  under  a 

-  teacher  from  the  parent  institution.  Three  hfdipence  a  week  are 
paid  by  each  child,  and  one  hundred  attend.  The  unwillingness 
of  the  poor  to  contribute  even  a  penny  a  week  in  Westminster, 
when  tney  used  to  give  fourpenc^  and  even  sixpence  to  the 
most  wretched  Dame  schools,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  presents 
no  very  favourable  picture  of  their  good  sense  or  feeling.  The 
superiority  of  the  institution  oyer  the  Dame  schools  is  so  plain 
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as  to  strike  every  eye.  The  children  are  kept  in  a  fine  airy 
room  and  play*ground;  their  morals,  tempers,  health  and 
cleanliness,  are  carefully  attended  to;  they  make  some  progress 
in  learning  to  read  and  account ;  and  they  are  taught  many 
things  of  an  ordinary  but  most  useful  kind  to  fit  them  for  after- 
life. Hither  the  parents  refuse  to  send  them  if  a  farthing  is  to 
be  paid ;  but  they  pay  considerable  sums  to  an  ignorant,  peev- 
ish old  woman,  who  has  a  wretched  garret  into  which  she 
crowds  twenty  dirty  little  creatures,  and  by  fear  keeps  Uiem  to- 
lerably quiet,  in  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  where  they  learn  no- 
thing, and  enjoy  nothing;  their  minds  whdUy  neglected,  their 
limbs  cramped,  thw  health  injured,  and  their  time  passed  in 
restraint,  which,  combined  with  inaction,  is  a  real  burthen  to 
all  children*  Whoice  this  inconsistency  ?  It  partly  arises  from 
the  arts  of  those  kAA  women,  who,  of  course,  set  themselves  a- 
gainst  die  new  school,  both  misrepresenting  it  and  cajoling  the 
parents;  but  it  results  chiefly  from  that  vulvar  feeling  which 
makes  the  poor  too  often  greedy  at  once  and  ungrat^ul ;  ex- 
pecting, as  a  kind  of  right,  what  their  richer  nei^bours  ^ve 
in  charity,  and  almost  thinking,  that  whoever  volunteers  his 
services  in  their  behalf,  has  a  personal  interest  in  their  good^ 
and  should  pay  for  his  fancy.  They  see  that  rich  men  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  establishment,  and  they  are  resolved,  that 
those  who  must  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  charge  at  all  events^ 
should  be  made  to  pay  the  whole.  It  follows,  that  if  a  person^ 
unconnected  with  any  charity,  were  to  make  a  trade  of  keeping 
Infant  Schools,  and  to  demand  threepence  or  fourpence  a  wees 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  them,  the  poor  would  soon  prefer 
him  to  the  Dames.  We  fear  that,  at  least  in  London,  where 
such  prejudices  as  we  have  been  describing  prevail  chiefly,  no 
mixed  plan  of  payment  and  charity  is  likely  to  answer.  But  two 
hundred  children,  at  threepence  a  week,  would  yield  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds  a  year;  which,  considering  the  very  ordi- 
nary kind  of  qualifications  required  in  the  couple  who  are  to  carry 
on  the  plan,  would  be  auite  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  Aie  school,  ana  leave  salary  more  than  adequate  to  the 
daims  of  the  teachers.  At  first,  however,  the  aid  of  the  rich 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  system,  by 
establisning  Model  Schools;  and  it  may  be  supposed,  that  these 
can  only  recommend  it,  and  facilitate  its  adoption,  graduaUvf 
and  in  the  course  of  a  considerable  time.  The  work  of  ut 
Pole,  and  another  recently  published  by  Mr  Wilderspin,  mas- 
ter of  the  Spitalfields  School,  will  greatlv  assist  the  endeavours 
of  the  judicious  persons  who  are  disposed  to  bestow  their  chari:-, 
.1y  upon  ihis  unexceptionable  object. 
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Aft^r  a  proper  room  and  ground  are  provided^  the  first  iSAng 
tfy  be  seeded  is  the  choice  of  a  master  and  mistress.  These  shoala 
be  man  and  wife.  The  chief  qualities  required  are,  beside 
strict  integriQ^f  a  mild  but  firm  character,  and  an  unexcepdon- 
able  temper.  Indeed,  these  are  the  only  qualities  essentially 
^cessary;  and  a  few  days  tuition  at  any  Intant  school  already 
e^blisbed,  will  enable  any  persona  of  this  description  to  per* 
Ibrm  their  part  with  unerring  success. 

In  reclauning  the  children  from  bad  habits,  and  correcting 
vices  in  the  temper,  nothing  is  so  requisite  as  a  patient  disposition, 
AToiding  all  harshness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  both  convincing 
the  little  patients  that  thev  are  in  the  wrong,  and  showing  them 
that  they  will  not  be  yielded  to. 

*  We  will  now  adrert  to  what  has  been  the  result  of  experience  in 
fhe  Bri8t6l  School.    The  Master,  who  was  trained  in  At  Brewer's 
Green  School,  Westmii^er,  informs  us,  that,  when  a  passionate 
child  is  brought  to  the  school,  it  geaerally  tries,  wkh  all  its  might, 
ito  get  the  upper  hand,  bv  crying,  or  stamping  with  its  little  feet,  or 
^ome  such  act  of  infantile  violence.     Here  an  injudicious  soothing, 
or  a  severe  beating,  which  many  would  resort  to,  the  master  coni- 
iiders  improper.    The  latter,  indeed,  is  but  violence  opposed  to  vio- 
lence, which  is  by  no  means  acting  upon  a  correct  and  rational  prin- 
ciple ;  neither  is  it  likely  to  produce  a  radical  amendment.    It  cau 
only  induce  a  reluctant  and  sullen  submission  to  power  and  autho* 
inty ;  the  disposition  to  rebel  is  left  lurking  in  the  child's  mind,  and 
will  break  out,  perhaps  with  increased  violence,  in  order,  if  possible, 
tfi  induce  a  submission  on  the  part  of  his  opponent.    The  master  in-r 
forms  us,  that  he  generally  succeeds  in  quieting  the  child  by  bring- 
ing forward  a  very  small  d^ild,  and  telling  the  passionate  one  how 
good  the  other  is,  that  it  never  cries  on  being  brought  to  school,  and 
}B  always  happy  when  there^    If  this  passionate  little  fellow  has  any 
^nse  of  shame,  he  feels  i^nwilling  to  be  outdone  by  one  so  much 
less  than  himself.    This  generally  succeeds,  and  he  sits  down  a- 
mongst  the  others,  in  rather  a  gloomy  mood  at  first ;  but  seeing  the 
other  children  at  play,  he  soon  manifests  an  inclination  to  join  them. 
This  is  encouraged  by  the  master ;  his  turbulence  is  softened  down, 
and  he  becomes  happy  and  contented  with  his  schoolmates.    The 
master  further  informs  us,  he  has  had  children  of  the  most  refractory 
dispositions  committed  to  his  care,  whom  the  parents  could  not  ma- 
nage ;  and  that,  without  either  ch^tisement  or  threatening,  these 
very  children,  by  judicious  treatment,  have  often  become  the  best 
tempered  and  the  most  tractable  of  any  in  the  school. '    pp.  44,  45. 
Let  it  be  recollected,  that  these  remarks  are  drawn  from  ac- 
tual experiment  on  an  extensive  scale.     From  (he  samq  sure 
source  proceed  the  following,  upon  the  best  means  of  correct- 
fng  a  quarrelsome  disposition. 
f  Let  us  suppose  a  child  is  passionate,  quarrels  with;  and  strikes 
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MfHher,.  whick  is  not  aOowed  ia  tke  school ;  ia  sudi  cases,  it  is  frc- 
ouently  saM,  fae  Reserves  a  good  whippiog ;  but  what  will  whipping 
do?  We  can  neither,  as  before  observed,  whip  bad  dispositions  out 
of  a  child,  nor  good  ones  into  him;  but,  let  the  master  sit  down  and 
take  the  little  offender  kindly  upon  his  knee,  reason  with  him,  and 
convince  him  that  he  loves  him,  that  he  has  done  as  he  would  not 
like  another  to  do  unto  hira,  and  that  such  conduct  is  unfriendly  to 
his  own  happiness ;  let  the  offended  child  stand  by,  and  silently  hear 
all  that  passes,  and  when  the  wamith  of  his  temper  has  8id>sided  (for 
this  will  soon  be  the  case),  and  it  was  the  same  in  the  Apostle's  time, 
when  he  said,  *'  Be  ye  children  in  malice."  In  the  next  place,  get 
the  contending  parties  to  kiss  each  other,  then  to  walk  several  times 
up  and  down  the  schod^room,  band  in  hand,  or  with  their  arms 
round  each  othei^s  necks.  This  will  be  a  far  more  Hkely  means  of 
<x>rreGting  the  evil,  and  restoring  harmony,  than  beating  the  offender; 
which  indeed  would  encourage  a  spirit  of  resentment  in  the  offended 
party ;  perhaps  induce  him  to  exult  over  his  schoolmate,  and  possi- 
bly give  rise  to  another  qinrrd  between  the  very  same  individuals. ' 
p.  43. 

What  ia  israally  tesrmed  pwiiskment^  is  almost  wholly  banish* 
ei  from  these  schools;  for,  under  this  denomination,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  come  the  methods  of  chiding,,  and,  at  the  utmost,  es^ 
posing  to  ridiettle  or  shame  used  in  the  Infant  Schools.  In- 
deed, even  these  are  no  part  of  the  system.  The  Spitalfields 
establishn^nt  allows  a  pat  on  the  hand  with  a  small  twig  lo 
be  inflicted ;  and  this  is  the  utmost  corporeal  punishment  per* 
mitted  there.  Dr  Pole  peremptorily  objects  to  this  as  liable  to 
abuse,  and  likely  to  be  converted  into  the  ordinary  chastise- 
ment of  the  rod.  He  refers  to  both,  the  Parent  School  at 
Westminster,  and  the  Bristol  School,  where  no  such  infliction^ 
nor  any  other,  was  ever  resorted  to,  and  where  no  bad  effects 
whatever  have  been  found  to  result  from  the  omission.  The 
children  in  both  these  seminaries  show  the  most  entire  obe- 
dience, cheerful  and  good-humoured  submission,  and  affection- 
ate attachment  to  the  masters.  Our  author  objects,  in  like 
manner,  to  some  other  methods  of  punishment  by  the  use  of 
ridicule;  as  making  the  other  children  point  at  the  culprit; 
confining  him  in  a  cage,  while  the  rest  cry  out,  ^  Pretty  dictj/f 
tmeet  dicky !  *  and  pinning  a  slip  of  green  baize  to  his  tail,  and 
parading  him  among  the  others,  who  cry  out,  '  Green  tailp 
played  the  truant^  green  tail!*  We  entirely  agree  with  Dr 
Pole  in  an  unsparing  condemnation  of  these  barbarous  and  ab- 
surd inventions,  which  never  could  have  been  learnt  at  the 
Westminster  School,  and  clearly  derive  their  origin  from  the 
worst  parts  of  Joseph  Lancaster's  scheme,  parts  wnich  his  suc- 
cessors soon  abandoned.    Spch  methods  are  lit  war  with  all  Ae 
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fiindaknental  principlefl  of  the  system ;  they  tend  to  oorrapfr* 
l)oth  the  culprit  and  his  fellows — ^the  former,  by  introdndng  - 
die  grand  corrupter,  fear ;  the  latter,  by  incnlcating  cruelty  and 
mockery  into  their  habits.  Who,  indeed,  that  had  ever  re- 
flected upon  the  first  outlines,  even,  of  the  plan,  could  ever 
dream  ot  punishing  the  diildren  for  playing  truant^  when  the 
whole  system  consists  in  making  the  school  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment ?  and  the  best  ih*oof  of  your  having  failed  in  pursuing  it, 
i's  the  necessityof  compelling  tne  children,  by  fear,  to  give  tneir 
attendance.  The  most  severe  infliction  which  ought  to  be  suf- 
fered, is  to  make  the  child  stand,  for  repeated  and  obstinate 
ofiending  while  in  school,  with  a  placard  aenoting  his  oflence ; 

f perhaps  the  mere  suspending  him  from  the  amusements  and 
ittle  labours  of  the  place,  and  making  hiqi  sit  or  stand  inactive»^ 
while  all  his  companions  are  busy,  would  of  itself  be  found  suffix 
cient,  with  the  kind  and  steady  admonitions  of  the  master*. 

The  sports  .of  the  children  form  a  great,  indeed  the  greatest, 
part  of  tneir  occupation.  The  large  8choolro(»n  has  a  small 
one  formed  at  the  end  by  a  partition,  and  there  the  master 
teaches  them  a  little  reading,  accounts,  and  singing,  in  classes' 
of  ten  or  fifteen  at  once,  llie  rest,  meanwhile,  are  disporting 
themselves  in  the  great  room,  or  the  play-ground  acQoining, 
bodi  of  whidi  are  mlly  commanded  fixnn  me  place  where  the* 
master  is.  Frequently  he  is  with  them,'  joining  in  the  plavs ; 
now  inarching  at  their  head,'  and  playing  on  a  flute,  or  beating 
time  with  a  drum ;  now  making  them  perform,  in  time  and  or- 
der, various  evolutions ;  now  snowing  them  feats  with  the  ball, 
the  hom),  or  the  top.  Of  the  less  active  relaxations,  the  fol* 
lowing  IS  Dr  Pole's  description. 

'  In  the  selection  of  toys  for  the  scholars,  the  preference  is  given 
to  such  as  are  of  simple  construction,  durable,  of  moderate  expense, 
and  the  least  likely  to  occasion  injurious  accidents  to  the  children*. 
$>trong  made,  but  rather  small  carts,  waggons,  and  wheel-barrows, 
are  principally  used ;  whips  are  not  allowed,  lest  they  should  make 
an  improper  use  of  them.  The  most  simple,  durable,  and  amusing 
toys,  are  little  deal  blocks,  in  the  form  of  bricks,  four  inches  long, 
two  wide,  and  one  in  thickness,  made  exactly  to  correspond  wiUi 
each  other ;  they  are  used  for  building  walls,  houses,  castles,  towers, 
&c.  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  forms,  which  is  an  agreeable  ex- 
ercise of  their  ingenuity ;  they  are  not  heavy  enough  to  inflict  any 
injury,  shoUld  they  happen  to  fall  upon  their  little  builders ;  or,  if 
the  size  should  be'  considered  objectionable  on  this  account,  they 
may  be  made  of  a  smaller  size,  but  the  proportions  must  be  the 
same. 

^  The  building  of  hieh  towers  with  these  wooden  bricks,  and 
Uirowing  them  down  agam,  affords  the  little  creatures  great  pleasure 
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•nd  d^ghtl  A  swing  is  another  kind  of  amusement  they  are  very 
£ond  of;  this  may  b^«o  constracted  as  effectually  to  prevent  a  child's 
fiUling  oot. 

*  ChildreOy  whether  at  home  or  at  school,  under  the  most  vigilant 
superiotendence,  will  be  liable  to  meet  wkh  trivial,  and  sometimes 
with  more  serioos  accidciits ;  all  that  can  be  done  by  wiy  of  preven- 
tioiiy  will  be»  to  keep  as  watchful  an  eye  over  them  as  possible.  A 
much  greater  exposure  to  accidents  would  brise  from  their  being 
kept  from  school,  especially  when  permitted  to  run  at  large  in  the 
streets. '    p.  39. 

*  Many  persons  think,  that  the  moment  a  child  is  brought  into  the 
school,  he  should  be  taken  to  his  scat,  and  there  kept  until  the  time 
of  going  home ;  but  this,  he  observes,  is  a  most  injurious  practice ; 
instead  of  which,  they  are  permitted,  in  these  schools,  to  join  in  play 
with  their  schoolmates,  as  they  may  be  inclined,  until  they  are  all,  or 
neariy  all,  collected.  These  amusements  are  calculated  to  give  the 
diildren  habits  of  industr}'',  and  to  prevent  their  having  any  time  (if 
they  had  the  inclination)  for  repining  \  it  also  greatly  tends  to  the' 
promotion  of  health  and  bodily  vigour.  Herein  we  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  nature ;  for  young  growing  children,  and  animals 
of  every  species,  are  prone  to  activity,  in  proportion  to  that  kind  of 
life  which,  in  the  order  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  they  were  intend* 
cd  to  live.  We  may  observe  this  in  all  animals  of  prey  (quadrupeds) 
formed  to  live  by  feats  of  agility,  effected  by  the  elasticity  and  spring 
of  their  muscles ;  such  animals,  in  a  young  and  growing  state,  are 
remarkably  active  and  play&d ;  an  instance  of  which,  familiar  to  us 
all,  is  seen  in  the  cat,,  and  cats  are  animals  of  prey ;  they  pursue 
their  prey  by  celerity  in  the  movement  of  their  feet,  or  springing  like 
a  tiger  at  once  upon  it ;  and  young  cats  (kittens)  arc  remarkably  ac- 
tive and  playful.  On  the  other  hand,  swine,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are 
formed  to  walk  gravely  over  the  ground,  to  feed  upon  growing  vege- 
tables, the  fruits  which  fall  from  trees,  and  to  root  with  their  noses 
under  the  earth  for  such  productions  as  are  to  be  found  there ;  their 
young  show  very  little  inclination  to  sportive  agility. '    p.  46. 

The  following  statements  and  remarks  on  the  Exercises,  are 
judicious  and  interesting. 

*  For  the  purpose  of  healthy  exercise,  and  other  considerations, 
the  Master  marches  them  several  times  round  the  room ;  this,  in 
cold  weather,  is  a  means  of  warming  them,  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  warmth  acquired  by  standing  before  the  fire.  In  these  marches, 
^e  children  beat  time,  by  clapping  tlieir  hands  together  at  every 
step;  this,  with  the  sound  of  their  feet  on  the  floor,  makes  a  clatter- 
ing noise  very  delightful  to  the  children,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ani- 
mation of  their  countenances.  These  marches  arc  so  managed  as  to 
pake  them  additionally  amusing.  A  double  rank  coming  down  the 
middle  of  the  room,  at  the  bottom  divide  off  right  and  left  into  two 
single  ranks,  one  on  each  side  ;  when  they  meet  at  the  top  of  the 
toom,  they  join  again  into  one  double  rank,  with  their  arms  round 
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eecb  othe/s  tiecks.  The  line  of  tlieir  inarch  is  ahittys'Tsritd,  aoeordk 
ing  to  certain  rules,  or  the  word  of  command,  or  signals  given  by  the 
Master ;  the  line  may  be  zigzag,  circular,  vermicular,  aa  their  in- 
structor may  please.  In  these  marches,  the  Master  makes  use  of  a 
whistle  capable  of  a  loud  shrill  souftd.  When  the  children  are 
marching  in  ordinary  pace  or  time,  a  sharp  stamp  of  the  Master's 
foot  is  a  signal  to  increase  the  nsarch  to  a  quicker  time,  and  a  double 
sound  of  the  whistle  is  to  increase  the  march  doubly  quick.  A  single 
sound  of  the  whistle  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  leader  of  the  march 
to  the  Master,  who,  by  certain  motions  of  his  hand,  directs  the  lead- 
er to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  to  fall  in  any  position  as 
he  may  think  proper,  in  order  to  vary  the  march. 

*  If  any  person  should  inquire  what  the  utility  of  these  marches 
can  be,  beyond  what  may  respect  healthy  exercise  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  children,  I  should  say,  I  conceive  them  to  be  of  very  im- 
portant benefit,  especially  to  the  very  young  learners ;  inasmuch  as 
fhey  are  the  means  of  introducing  them  to  habits  of  subordination* 
In  these  marches,  they  are  also  obliged  continually  to  attend  to  sig^ 
nals  or  the  word  of  command,  and  to  obey  them.  There  is,  in  fac^ 
no  part  of  the  school  employments  so  calculated  to  produce  atten- 
tion and  obedience,  which  are  of  the  greatest  knportance  throughout 
tlie  various  exercises. 

'  A  man  of  observation,  reflection,  and  judgment,  at  one  of  our 
annual  meetings  of  the  friends  of  the  Lancasterian  School  in  Bristol^ 
remarked  that  these  schools  were  of  great  importance,  if  it  were  only 
to  teach  children  to  hold  up  their  hands  when  they  were  bidden ; 
t)iat  is  to  say,  to  accustom  them  to  habits  of  subordination. 

'  The  use  of  the  whistle  in  the  school  is  various ;  if  the  children 
are  sitting  down,  and  talking  during  the  time  others  are  sajring  their 
lessons,  a  sound  of  the  whistle  commands  silence ;  if  they  are  sing-r 
ing  or  repeating  hymns  incorrectly,  a  sound  of  the  whistle  stops 
them ;  they  then  begin  again  singing  or  repeating  the  verse  (after 
being  duly  corrected)  in  an  orderly  and  proper  manner.  If  any  of 
the  children  should  be  running  about,  during  the  time  they  should 
be  seated,  a  sound  of  the  whistle  arrests  their  attention,  and  brings 
tlie  wanderers  to  their  seats. '     pp.  56-58. 

The  grand  secret  of  the  improvement  found  to  be  derived 
from  these  establishments,  is  their  constant  tendency  to  remove 
evil  example  and  misery  from  the  little  creatures  during  almost 
the  whole  of  their  waking  hours.  Consider  how  a  child  be- 
longing to  one  of  them  passes  his  day.  As  soon  as  he  is  up^ 
the  indispensable  condition,  and  the  only  one  of  his  admission 
to  the  school,  that  of  clean  face  and  hands,  is  enforced,  and  the 
mother,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  him  during  the 
day,  is  obliged  to  have  him  washed.  He  then  leaves  the  wode 
of  fUth,  and  intemperance,  and  squalid  poverty,  and  ill  temper, 
for  a  clean,  airy  place,  pleesai^  in  sunHuer,  warm  and  dry  in 
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»  winter;  and  where  he  sees  no  face  that  is  notU^ted  up  witb 

I  the  anile  of  kindness  towards  him.    His  whole  day  is  passed  in 

amusing  exercises,  or  interesting  instruction ;  and  he  returns  &% 
^  evening-tide  £itigued  and  ready  for  his  bed,  so  that  the  scenes 

'  passing  at  his  comfortless  home  make  a  sU^ht  impression  on  his 

'  mind  or  his  spirits.     Let  it  not  be  said  mat  such  a  course  of 

discipline  tenos  to  estrange  him  from  his  parents,  and  weaken 
on  both  sides  the  great  bonds  of  domestic  affection.  If  the  pa- 
rents are  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  hours  passed  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  on  the  Sunday,  are  quite  sufRcient,  combinea 
with  the  lessons  at  school  inculcating  filial  duties,  to  endear 
the  parties  to  each  other.  If  they  cannot  profit  by  those  hours, 
in  cultivating  the  domestic  affections,  we  may  be  assured  it  is 
because  they  will  not;  and  because  their  nature  or  habits  are  c^ 
a  description  calculated  only  to  injure  the  tender  offspring;  in 
which  case,  the  less  intercourse  they  have  with  their  children, 
the  better. 

We  have  dwelt  less  on  ike  kind  of  instruction  given  at  these 
schools,  because  it  forms  only  a  seccmdary  object  in  training  in- 
fiuits.  A  little  reading  and  arithmetic  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  lessons  consist  of 
tbeaching  1^  pictures.  By  means  of  these,  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  simplest  branches  of  natural  history,  the  nature 
of  trades,  &c.  8cc.  is  conveyed. 

*  A  number  of  these  pictures  is  pasted  on  a  board,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  reading  and  spelling  lessons  used  in  the  Lancasterian 
Achools,  suspended  upon  a  level  with  the  chiidrens'  faces,  five  or  six 
of  whom  stand  in  a  semicircular  form  facing  the  board.  The  Mas- 
ter, then,  with  a  long  wooden  pointer,  points  to  a  picture,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  manner,  by  way  of  question  and  answer. 

«  Q.  What  is  that  ? — A.  A  sheep. 

'  Q.  What  is  a  sheep  useful  for?*-^.  His  body  serves  us  for 
food,  and  his  wool  for  cloathing. 

*  Q,  What  is  that  ? — A.  A  cooper. 

*  Q,  What  does  a  cooper  make  ? — A*  Casks. 

*  Q.  What  are  casks  used  for  ? — A.  To  hold  beer,  and  many  o- 
ther  things.  *    pp.  59,  60. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  these  lessons  are  peculiariy  at- 
tractive to  the  children,  and,  by  awakening  their  curiosity,  fix 
their  attention,  so  as  to  imprint  many  useful  truths  on  their 
memory,  beside  securing  the  immediate  advantage  of  innocent 
occupation,  and  wholesome  exercise  of  the  mind. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  here  meets  us,  from  the 
amiable  zeal  of  many  masters  and  patrons  of  such  schools — ^a 
zeal  not  alwavs  *  according  to  knowledge, '  or  tenipcretl  by 
sound  discretion.    That  an  infant  of  two  or  three  should  be 
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eapiible  of  any  reli^ous  tuition  at  all,  seems  inconceivable  ; 
nevertheless,  in  all  these  schools  there  are  lessons  of  a  theolo- 

S'cal  nature  taught;  and,  of  course,  even  when  learnt  by  chil* 
*en  somewhat  older,  picked  up  and  retained  merely  by  rote. 
The  pure  and  unaffected  piety  of  Dr  Pole  is  natural^  enough 
startled  at  some  of  these  observances.  He  cannot,  of  course, 
object  to  instilling,  as  early  a^  possible^  into  the  young  mind, 
the  idea  of  a  supericMr  Being,  watching  continual^  ox&r  men, 
and  of  an  after  state  of  reward  or  punishment  Still  less  can 
he  dispute  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  historical  part  of  Chris-- 
tianity,  as,  in  fact,  more  level  to  the  tender  edacity  tiian  the' 
sublime  abstractions  of  natural  religion.  So  he  distinctly  ad-- 
mite  that  they  may  be  taught  select  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
made  to  get  them  by  heart.  But  be  observes,  on  the  practice, 
prevailing  at  the  Bristol  school,  of  making  die  infants  cay  the: 
Lord's  Prayer,  on  their  knees,  liolding  their  hands  in  a  siq)pli* 
nnt  attitude,  ^  If  this  is  intended  as  a  mere  school  exercise,  I* 
^  think  it  should  not  be  made  so  closely  to  imitate  an  act  of  so- 
^  leinn  devotion.  I  conceive  it  highly  prefer  that  every  diiki^ 
^  should  be  made  capable  of  repeatmg  that  most  comprehensive 

*  of  all  prayers,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  capable  of  seriously  con- 
^  tcmplating  its  oontents ;  and  that  it  should  never  be  r^eated 
^  but  in  a  grave  and  becoming  manner.  My  reason  for  intro- 
'  ducing  this  observation  is,  not  to  cast  even  the  shadow  of  a 

*  censure  upon  any  individual,  or  associated  individuals,  but  in 

*  order  that,  in  schools  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  the 
'  practice  may  not  be  adopted  without  due  consideration ;  how 

*  far  it  may  tend  improperly  and  injuriously  to  &miliarize  the 
^  solemn  language  of  supplication  to  the  greatest  of  all  Beings, 

*  to  the  ears  of  young  unthinking  children.     The  prostration 

*  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  before  the  great  and  incomprehensible 

*  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  reverently  imploring  his  mercy  and 

*  his  blessings,  is  the  most  solemn  act  in  which  we  can  be  e|i- 
^  gaged  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  an  imitation  of  which  should 
* juot,  I  think,  be  prematurely  drawn  forth  or  introduced,  when 
*•  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  not  felt  to  prevail,  in  some  degree  at 
^  least,  in  the  minds^  of  persons  professing  to  be  so  engaged. ' 
p.  55. 

We  greatly  fear  that  many  persons  are  for  teaching,  thus 
early,  far  obscurer  mysteries.  There  are  who  deem  the  fihurch 
Catechism,  with  all  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  quite  essential 
to  every  kind  and  stage  of  education.  Surely  to  them  we  may 
apply  the  Poet's  devout  but  severe  rebuke,  given  even  to  the 
reason  of  the  most  enlightened  of  mankind;  ^md  may  suggest 
that,  as  tliese  can  only  receive  such  lofty  ideas  by  &ith,  those 
in  whom  faith  cannot  as  yet  be  expected  to  operate,  should  on 
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no  account  be  deceived  with  the  notion  that  their  tender  minds 
can  in  any  way  be  made  to  comprehend  such  dogmas.  . 

Matto  d  chi  spera  che  nostra  ragione 

Possa  trascorrec  la'nfinka  via 

Che  tiene  una  Sustaosia  in  tie  Persoue. 

Vain  hope,  by  human  reason's  helpless  power, 
To  pierce  the  ererlasting  clouds  that  lour 
Opaqne^  immeasurable  round  the  throne, 
Where  sit  Three  Godheads  concentrate  in  One.  * 

It  is  not  the  least  advantage  derived  from  the  improvement 
of  the  children  at  these  seminaries,  that  it  is  reflectea  upon  th^ 
parents.     The  sight  of  infants  ^  young  as  to  cause  no  possible 

jealousy,  framed  to  decorous  habits,  and  behaving  with  tempers 
oniformly  unrti£9ed,  naturally  imposes  a  certain  restraint  upofi 

•the  parents,  and  dismclines  them  to  indulge  in  those  excesse:?, 
whether  of  debauchery  or  violence,  which  too  many  of  them 
have  but  little  scruple  in  displa}dng  befdre  children  who  never 
saw  purer  examples.  Any  restraint,  however  temporary,  is  sa- 
lutary ;  for  it  lelids  to  habits  of  self-command  immediately,  and 
to  those  of  reflexion  and  seK-condemnation  in  the  end.  All 
who  have  gone  much  among  the  poor,  agree  in  describing  the 
good  effects,  in  this  way,  ot  any  education  and  moral  improve- 
ment communicated  to  children.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt 

'  that,  in  proportion  as  very  young  children  engage  more  of  the 
parents*  affections,  among  the  poor  especially,  their  improve- 
ment will  operate  the  more  powerfully  upon  his  own  conduct 
and  feelings. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  our  author  judiciously  recom- 
mends meetings  being  held  at  stated  periods,  of  the  parents,  with 

•  the  Masters  and  the  patrons  of  the  scnools,  for  the  purpose  of  iii- 

-  specting  the  progress  of  the  children,  hearmg  complaints,  and  re- 
.  moving  the  grounds,  if  any,  or  convincing  the  complainers  that 

-  there  are  none;  and  inculcating  care  of  the  children  as  the  first  oi 
duties.     *  Such  meetings  (he  justly  adds)  of  the  friends  and  the 

*  befriended  will  be  likely  to  do  much  in  removing  the  too  pre- 

*  vaiUng  idea,  entertained  by  many  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
^  that  those  in  superior  stations,  in  what  they  are  doing  for  the 
^  poor,  are  not  actuated  by  a  pure  and  disinterested  benevo- 

*  ience  j  diat  they  have  some  private  selfish  purposes  to  answer. 

*  The  poor  scarcely  know  how  to  bdieve  others  can  be  actuated 

*  by  dispositions  so  smerior  to  what  tht»y  have  been  accustomed 

*  to  cherish  in  themselves. '    p.  72. 


*  Dante.  Purg.    More  closely  thui 

Vain  h(^,  to  trace  by  reason's  light  alone, 

Th«  immeasured  path  to  Godhead,  Three  in  One. 
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Art.  IX.    Highway$  and  Bjf^xsajfs^  or  Tales  6f  ike  Roaiside^ 
ficked  up  in  the  French  Provinces^    By  a  Walking  Gaitleman^ 
1  vol.  8vo.    Q.  and  W.  B.  Whtttaker. 

/Considering  the  prodigious  literary  activity  of  England^ 
^    the  number  of  years  during  which  the  Continent  was 
sealed  to  our  Tourists,  and  the  vast  field  which  the  peace  con- 
sequendy  opened  to  their  peregrinations  and  pens,  we  doubt 
whether  the  harvest  they  have  nitherto  reaped,  though  abun- 
dant enough  in  quantity,  has  generally  been  as  valuable  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  and  we  are  sure  that  we  have  been  stnidc 
with  nothing  so  much  as  the  roarvelloos  resemblance  which  the 
different  samples  bear  to  each  other.     And  yet,  there  has  beoi 
no  lack  of  variety  in  the  professed  objects  of  the  contributors^ 
We   have   had   classical,    political,    commercial,  antiquarian, 
bibliomaniacal,   and  even  culinary  tours,  performed  in  eveiy 
diversity  of  vehicle,  from  the  Coche  (^eaUf  the  MaUe^pode^  or 
that  crawling  misnomer,  a  French  Diligence^  to  the  weU-poJacd 
English  chariot,  or  the  patrician  JDormeuse^  whose  inspuraticn 
is  yawningly  perceptible  in  the  pages  of  some  of  our  diowty 
and  dignified  peregrinators.     It  is  well  known  too,  that  we 
have  certain  domestic  travellers  or  riders,  in  the  Birminghan 
and  Manchester  sense  of  the  term,  who  circum-equitate  the 
island  between  two  dromedary-like  bumps,  consisting  respee- 
tively  of  a  small  portmanteau  and  a  packet  of  samples;  but  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  equal  notoriety  that  we  have  literary  couricfs 
upon  the  same  principle  who  duly  take  their  departure  froaEi 
ike  ItcfVCf  to  overrun  the  Continent,  with  a  wallet  of  former  tra* 
vels  at  their  back,  and  a  budget  of  blank  note4>ook8  at  thetr 
saddle-bow,  by  whose  joint  means  they  are  enabled  to  manii* 
facture  those  very  workman-like  Tours  and  Travels  with  which 
we  are  periodically  presented  every  publishing  season.     Els-' 
ctusively  of  these  meritorious  and  acute  surveyors  of  the  higb-« 
roads,  we  have  the  travelling  Fellows  of  colleges,  few  of  whom 
return  without  having  thrown  some  additional  obscurity  on  the 
subject  by  their  illustrations  of  antiquity ;  or,  confirming  the 
undisputed  averments  of  the  map  of  the  post-  Uook,  by  their 
routes  and  itineraries.     The  general  monotony  of  the  works^ 
composed  by  such  heterogeneous  writers,  can  only  be  ei^plained 
by  the  fact,  that  they  have  almost  invariably,  as  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned,  *  jogged  on  the  broad  way  and  the  beaten  trade, ' 
following  the  print  of  one  another's  wheels  from  post-house  ta 
posl-house,  and  from  town  to  town;  so  that  from  constant] j 
contemplating  the  same  objects  and  being  liable  to  the  inflvH 
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ence  of  similar  impressions,   it  became  impossible,   whatever 
difierences  might  exist  in  individual  cbaracteristicsy  to  avoid 
certain  traits  of  universal  resemblance  in  the  result.     Onc^'  ad- 
vantage has  indisputably  been  conferred  upcm  us  by  this  frater«^ 
nity  of  fellow-travellers,  (so  we  may  strictly  term  them,  fot  we 
doubt  whether  a  solitary  individual  ever  started  unaccompanied 
by  the  works  of  his  predecessors),  they  have  so  familiarized  us 
with  the  road  to  Naples,  that  any  aspiring  voyager  labouring 
under  an  attack  (^indolence,  gout,  or  impecuniosity,  may  per* 
form  the  grand  tour  in  bis  own  arm-chair  by  his  own  fireside^ 
with  as  much  accura^  and  satisfaction  as  my  uncle  Toby  oar* 
ried  on  the  siege  of  Dendermond  in  bis  own  bowling-green.^ 
He  will  not  only  know  the  proper  inns  at  which  he  is  to  stop^ 
and  the  charges  he  is  to  expect,  the  advantages  of  the  Mont 
Cents  and  St  Gothard  roads,  the  measurement  of  the  churches^ 
the  span  of  the  bridges,  and  the  altitude  of  the  palaces,  (which, 
strange  to  say,  retain  generally  the  same  proportions  they  pos^ 
sessed  before  the  Revolution) ;  but  he  may  become  a  ready-made 
amateur  and  man  of  taste,  competent  to  expatiate  upon  Clau* 
dine  sweetness,  and  Raphaelesque  expression,  and  Salvatorian 
savageness,  with  other  ^  taffeta  phrases  *  and  *  silked  terms  pre- 
cise, * — not  to  mention  the  power  of  hazarding  an  established 
original  remark  on  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  Venus  de  Medic?, 
— ^with  the  customary  allusion  to  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  and 
the  passing  tribute,  of  course,  to  our  countryman  Chantrey*  ' 
We  Mame  not  our  tourists  for  telling  us  nothing  new,  for  we 
could  hardly  expect  novelty  so  long  as  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  old  road.     Hie  face  of  nature  remamed  the  same — ^Itke 
public  buildings  were  unaltered — the  works  of  art  had  resumed 
their  ancient  positions ;  and  as  to  social  modifications,  the  de-* 
scriptions  of  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  capitals,  it  is  as* 
tonishing  what  a  tendency  such  great  masses  have  to  produce 
uniformity  and  stability  in  their  appearance  and  habits.     Under 
similar  degrees  of  civilization,  human  nature  offers  pretty  much 
the  same  features  in  all  large  cities,  and  pursues  tne  develop- 
ment of  its  energies  without  being  much  ailected  by  external 
influences.   Thus,  London  and  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  laud- 
able zeal  of  their  respective  rulers  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of 
each  other,  have,  during  the  twenty  years  of  war,  gone  on  regu- 
larly increasing  in  size  and  wealth,  begetting  new  tenants,  and 
building  new  houses  with  a  rival  activity.   Yet  such  is  the  same* 
ness  in  the  frame-work  of  their  society,  that  the  traveller,  after  de- 
scribing the  new  edifices,  must  either  stop  short,  or  have  recourse 
to  the  details  of  his  predecessors.    Knowing  then  by  heart,  or  at 
least  by  rote,  all  the  interesting  structures,  statues^  and  paintings 
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of  Eurbpe>  and  satintcd  with  monotonous  descriptions  of  towns^ 
we  feel  a  freshness  and  relief  io  following  the  chance  wander- 
ings, and  unpremeditated  strolls  of  acn  intellectual  sportsman^ 
who,  with  his  dog  tad  gun,  and  no  other  settled  plan  than  to 
AToid  as  much  as  possible  the  beaten  track,  seems  to  have  wan- 
dered among  the  fields  and  villages  of  the  south  of  France,  in 
search  of  partridges  and  adventures.  Such  is  the  traveller  be-* 
fore  us.  He  has  obviously  been  a  long  resident,  or  rather 
rambler,  in  the  provinces  be  describes;  and  we  are  not  the  less 
disposed  to  welcome  the  information  he  gives  us,  because^  in- 
stead of  arranging  it  in  formal  Essays,  .unoer  appropriate  chap- 
ters,  he  has  chosen  to  throw  his  book  into  the  more  pleasing 
form  of  Tales,  illustrated  by  descriptions  of  local  scenery,  parti- 
cularly in  the  romantic  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
animated  with  pictures  of  the  rural  habits  and  customs  that  pre- 
vail in  those  sequestered  regions.  Becoming  thus  familianzed 
with  the  face  and  habitudes  of  an  unfrequented  tract  of  coun- 
try, we  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  perusal  of  a  book  of  fiction, 
for  such  we  must  consider  it,  or  at  least  a  high  embellishment  of 
real  oc<;urrences,  notwithstanding  the  author's  assurance  in  the 
Preface.  ^  I  want  to  write  Tales,  not  dissertations ;  instead  of 
^speculations,  to  give  facts;  in  place  of  Essays,  anecdotes.     I 

*  would  rather  shake  a  prejudice,  than  build  a  pyramid ;  and  as 

*  a  straw  can  decide  the  inclination  of  a  balance,  so  perhaps  may 

*  this  volume  fix  the  bias  of  some  undetermined  mind.' 

The  introduction  to  the  first  Tale  will  afford  some  notion  of 
the  author's  style .  and  plan,  or  rather  want  of  plan^  in  bi« 
rambles,  and  of  the  casual  impressions  from  external  nature^ 
whence  his  stories  derive  their  modification,  or  suggestion. 

*  Travelling,  as  I  always  do,  without  guide  or  compass,  it  is  no 
merit  of  mine  if  I  sometimes  light  upon  pleasing  scenes,  or  mix  with 
interesting  people.  I  have  traversed  France  from  frontier  to  firon- 
tier ;  cut  across  the  highways,  and  struck  into  the  open  coutitry : 
passed  by  where  curiosity  is  generally  arrested ;  loitered  in  spots 
unknown  to  fame  or  fashion ;  always  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  feel- 
ing, or  the  whira  of  fancy.  Chance  has  so  often  led  me  into  scenei 
of  sof^  adventure,  that  I  ask  no  other  pilot ;  but  had  I  made  the  most 
nicely  balanced  choice,  I  could  not  have  better  suited  my  taste,  than 
in  that  district  called  the  Perigord,  and  the  countiy  bordering 
upon  it.  , 

^  Sauntering  along  the  course  of  the  riVer  Dordogne,  I  had  left  (kr 
behind  me  the  mountains  of  Auvergne ;  but  I  occasionally  stopped 
to  observe  the  autumnal  sunbeams  playing  round  Uieir  distant  peaks. 
I  dwelt  on  the  recollection  of  the  wondrous  scenes  they  exhibit,  and 
marvelled  that  so  few  of  our  travellers  had  e^itplor^  their  secret 
charms— until  I  recollected  that  they  were  unaccessible  (o  the  ap^ 


pioflGh  of  fovr-ivbeeM  ctnriagei^    Th^  ^padoiJly  anelud^rovi  my 
s^ty  and  aev  and  difiei^qt  beaudos  turned,  mgr  tbpiigkta,  inside* 

'  I  had  9sm  the  Pordogne  in  (ha  b^artlof  ttioae  nigged  biIls--<^ 
born  in  volcapic  sources,  nursed  on  beds  of  lava»  and  svaUied  wUt^ 
basaltic  bands-*— a  riotous  little  strea|9)>  hurrying  on  its  passage  yr}$i^ 
the  waywardness  of  a  noisy  child.  A  little  furtheri  I  bad  fancied  iJi 
to  glide  along  in  the  quiet  and  smiling  loveliness  of  female  youth^ 
through  groupes  of  gentle  acclivities  of  wild  yet  verdant  aspect.  Now 
I  paced  its  widely  separated  banks,  and  marked  it  swellmg  ipto  full* 
grown  beauty,  rolling  its  course  with  conscious  dignity  along  congenial 
plains ;  whif^  tufk  of  stately  trees  converted  by  my  imagination  into 
enamoured  lovers,  wooed  Uieir  liquid  mistress  with  bent  and  graceful 
branches,  whidi  wafted  salutation,  or  sipped  her  passing  sweets.  AlittW 
more>  thought  I,  and  this  proud  beauty  sinks  into  that  sea,  where  all 
rivAi^  are  finally  lost !  And  I  was  just  getting  into  a  train  of  deep 
analogies,  when  I  was  roused  by  the  flapping  wings  of  a  covey  ol 
pariridges  behind  me.  I  turned)  and  saw  my  dog  fixed  steadily  at  a 
pointy  at  some  distance*  I  cooked  iny  gun,  but  the  game  had  escape 
ed  me.  Ranger  came  slowly  forward,  with  a  surly  and  reproving 
look,  such  as  many  a  musing  sportsman  has  observed,  when  the  faithi 
ful  follower,  who  has  so  weU  done  his  duty,  would  tell  you  that  you 
have  neglected  yours.  ♦♦»♦**«  So  still  was  the  air,  yet  so  dear* 
that  the  tolling  of  the  several  bells,  as  tbey  chimed  for  prayer,  or 
marked  I  know  not  how  many  hours,  fell  on  my  ear,  with  sounds  all 
equal.  The  hum  of  every  individual  insect  seemed  separate  in  the 
general  buzz  around  me ;  and  the  very  s^ash  of  the  poor  boatmanV 
oar,  as  it  fell  upon  the  water,  reverberated  through  the  little  grovri 
where  I  reclined.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  I  should  have  Imn  thus 
listless  and  delighted,  had  I  not  been  more  forcibly  excited  by  thif 
tone  of  a  clarionette,  touched  by  no  mean  performer,  in  one  of  thef 
most  distant  outbound  boats.  *  The  strain  oame  wild  and  faintly  upr 
the  river,  and  thrilled  through  my  breast.  It  was  scaroety  like  real 
music,  and  resembled  rather  those  floating  harmonies  which  some^ 
times  lead  the  dreamer  through  the  mazes  of  enchanCnent.  I  aeei»* 
ed  to  wake  from  some  such  oft-enjoyed  illusion,  and,  sprieging  on  mv 
feet,  I  clasped  my  hands  and  raned  them  towards  the  skies.  I  felt 
as  if  the  world  was  filled  with  joy  and  peace,  and  could  not  hava 
been  persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  a  host  of  cynical  philosophers. 
Unconscious  of  my  movements,  I  struck  into  the  grove ;  but,  as  I 
trod  its  little  winding  path,  the  tram  of  my  contemplations  was  dis* 
turbed.  I  thought  I  heard  low  soba  close  by  me.  Im^possible  I  said 
I ;  this  must  be  imagination :  my  mind  wanders,  and,  while  revdling 
kk  one  extreme,  its  &ncies  warn  me  of  the  other.  I  stopped  and  listv 
ened,  but  hoped  to  hear  no  soond.  It  was,  however,  but  too  true» 
The  tones  of  lamentation  were  repeated  more  dialinetly ;  and  as  I 
rustled  through  the  trees,  towards  the  place  horn  whence  they  came^ 
I  saw  two  female  figures,  dad  in  Maok,  glide  hastily  from  the  spot 
where  I  strove  to  penetrate.    .  ' 
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*  It  seemed  a  vision  of  my  over-heated  brain ;  and,  without  know* 
ing  what  I  did,  I  burst  through  the  slight  enclosure  of  myrtle  treeff 
and  laurel.  I  found  mysdf  in  a  place  that  might  be  well  called  sa- 
cred.  It  was  an  arbour  planted  with  flowering  shrubs,  each  one  of 
which  might  have  attracted  my  attention,  had  not  that  been  wholly 
absorbed  by  its  principal  and  melancholy  ornament.  In  the  middle 
was  raised  a  little  ^rass-covered  mound,  surmounted  by  a  small  and 
simple  marble  urn.  Two  wreaths  of  freshly  culled  and  blooming 
flowers  were  hung  around  it.  It  bore  no  symbol  of  sorrow  but  this 
short  inscription,  in  black  letters, 

"  To  THE  Memory  op  our  poor  Sister.  " 

*  Every  thing  looked  as  if  just  done.  The  sods  were  newly  placed  ; 
the  marble  was  unstained  by  even  a  drop  of  rain  ;  the  flowers  had  all 
their  fragrance ;  and  the  whole  scene  breathed  a  fresh  and  holy  so- 
lemnity. Wound  up  as  I  had  been,  to  the  highest  strain  of  moral 
imagining,  forgetting  all  that  was  of  sorrow,  both  of  others  and  my 
own,  the  shock  was  extreme.  I  felt  dumb  and  tearless.  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  spoken  or  wept ;  and  I  cursed  the  impetu- 
osity which  had  led  to  an  intrusion  which  I  thought  little  short  of 
sacrilege.    The  only  atonement  left  me  was  to  fly. '   p.  1 2. 

The  collection  consists  of  four  Talcs,  neither  of  which  display9 
much  complication  of  plot,  though  the  interest  they  lose  in  in- 
volution is  amply  repaid  by  the  air  of  local  portraiture,  and  ^e^ 
neral  reality  diffused  over  the  whole.  The  hero  of  the  *  Fa- 
ther's Curse'  (the  first  q(  the  series),  a  stern  republican,  and 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  fashionable  infidelity  of  the  revolu* 
tionary  era,  is  described  as  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  kind  father, 
afiecting  the  stoic  indeed  in  theory,  but  never  able  to  realize 
the  character  without  a  fearful  internal  struggle.  These  con- 
tradictory impulses  are  brought  into  aij^onizing  conflict,  by  the 
lapse  from  virtue  of  his  two  cherished  daughters ;  and  the  whole 
narrative  is  so  heart-rending,  that  we  shall  pass  over  its  details^ 
and  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  terrinc  malediction  from 
which  it  derives  its  title. 

*  He  entered  the  arbour.  The  paleness  of  united  rage  and  sorrow 
overspread  his  face.  He  tottered  feebly  from  the  violence  of  hia 
emotion,  and  large  drops,  rage-distilled,  stood  on  his  sternly -furrowed 
brow.  The  servants  and  labourers  made  way  as  he  approached. 
His  wife  shrunk  back,  and  Agnes  sunk  her  head  upon  the  bosom  she 
had  so  long  been  supporting.  Eugenie  alone  seemed  spell-bound  by 
her  father's  witheripg  gaze.  Her  eyes  wildly  glared  upon  him  as  he 
came  slowly  towards  ner,  with  uplifted  hands,  clasped  above  his 
head.  As  he  advanced  he  spoke  not,  but  fixed  his  looks  upon  her. 
His  eyes  for  a  moment  closed,  his  brows  were  knit  more  rigidly,  hia 
lips  compressed  together  with  a  sterner  energy,  his  hands  trembled 
on  high  ;  and  then,  as  if  this  short  but  fearful  preparation  had  given 
his  mind  full  strength,  he  spoke.    **  Listen,  daughter  of  infamy  !  llac 
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^  ten  to  the  corse  of  him  who  disowns  you  for  his  child.    I  curse  you 

i  in  the  moment  of  your  anguish,  and  I  pray  that  it  may  last  with  your 

^  life.    I  drive  you  from  my  heart  and  from  my  home,  and  implore 

I  the  heavens  that  eternal  misery  may  light  upon  your  desolate  path  I  * 

!  p.  59. 

I  As  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  this  storm  of  passicm^  we  cite 

i  from  *  The  Exile  of  the  Landes/  the  not  less  powerftdly  writ- 

[  ten,  but  infinitely  less  revolting  picture  of  an  elemental  tempest. 

'  The  traveller  benighted  in  the  desert  Landes  of  Gascony,  has 

luckily  fallen  in  wiw  two  of  the  shepherds  of  those  barren  tracts, 
,  mounted  on  their  stilts,  and  clothed  in  sheepskins. 

<  As  we  went  on  in  a  westwardly  direction,  the  wind  blew  fiercdy, 
but  not  freshly  in  our  faces.  The  labouring  clouds  seemed  preparing 
to  discharge  their  overloaded  breasts,  and  distant  thunder  tolled  a- 
long  the  horizon,  still  reddened  by  the  departed  sun.  The  masses 
of  clouds  which  came  upon  the  earth  quickly  shut  out  the  day,  and 
rose  at  opposite  extremities  into  huge  mountains  of  vapour.  They 
were  illuminated  by  fitful  flashes  of  lightning,  and  looked  like  giant 
batteries  erected  in  the  heavens.  As  they  moved  onwards  from  the 
west  they  shot  down  vivid  streams,  which,  at  times,  pierced  to  the  very 
earth  like  quivering  blades  of  fire.  Again,  the  electric  fluid  took  a 
horizontal  direction  through  the  skies ;  and  its  dazzling  streak  flutterw 
ed  like  a  radiant  streamer,  till  it  lost  itself  among  the  clouds.  Dark- 
ness came  on  with  a  suddenness  such  as  I  never  before  had  observed, 
and  the  g^sts  of  wind  were  terrific.  They  swept  across  the  MFaste 
like  floods  of  air,  lashing  the  sands  like  waves,  and  bearing  down  all 
before  them.  Every  single  standing  tree  within  our  si^it.  waa 
shivered  into  atoms ;  but  £e  crash  when  diese  wfairiwinds  met  the 
opposition  of  the  pine  woods,  baffles  description.  It  appeared  as  if 
whole  chasms  were  rent  away  in  the  forest ;  and  between  each  blast 
we  heard  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  terrified  at  the  storm,  or  proba»- 
bly  wounded  by  the  shattered  branches,  and  angry  with  the  elemeiiti^ 
which  must  have  dashed  them  at  intervals  to  the  earth.  * 

^  This  magnificent  and  awful  war  of  nature  continued  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  wind  then  dropped  suddenly  still,  as  if  forced  from  the 
heavens  by  the  torients  of  rain  which  poured  upon  us.  We  raised 
ourselves  up,  and  the  shepherds  pursued  their  course.  They  mount- 
ed again  upon  their  stilts,  and  I  followed  their  tract.  Reiterated  clapa 
of  thunder  burst  directly  over  our  heads,  and  the  broad  lightnings 
gleamed  in  liquid  sheets  through  the  sea  of  rain  which  every  cloud 
cast  down. 

'  I  was  nearly  overpowered  with  fatigue,  for  the  wet  sand  was  to 
ione  almost  impassable ;  while  my  wooden  legged  companions  found 
but  little  obstruction  from  it.  My  delight  may  then  be  imagined 
when  I  saw  them  stop  suddenly  before  a  house,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  prevented  me  from  observing,  till  we  were  actually  a- 
gainst  its  wall.  They  shouted  together,  and  the  door  was  cautiously 
half  opened,  by  a  woman  with  a  resin  taper  in  her  hand. '    p*  121. 
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'  Theantkof  here  meets  vnih  th«  hero  of  the  Tak,  apdroscrib- 
eA  regicide.  We  cannot  afibird  to  foUow  him  through  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  exile ;  end  must  content  ourselves  with  extraed* 
ihg  the  following  scene,  the  spirit  and  fidelity  of  whieh  will  be 
recognised  by  those  who  have  ever  mixed  with  the  people,  or 
ventured  to  try  the  accommodation  of  a  provincial  town  in  the 
south  of  France. 

<  In  a  moment  a  coarse  hut  clean  cloth  and  napkin  graced  my 
little  table.  A  bottle  of  sour  wine,  a  decanter  of  muddy  water, 
a  loaf  of  brown  bread  full  three  feet  in  lengtb,  a  salt-cellar  filled  with 
salt,  and  another  with  pepper.  A  plate,  a  drinking  glass,  a  heavy  iU« 
formed  silver  fork  and  spoon,  and  a  knife,  which  the  clumsiest  arp- 
prentice  of  Birmingham  would  be  ashamed  to  own,  were  quickly 
scattered  before  me  in  the  fullest  spirit  of  that  wan t^  of  order,  which 
so  peculiarly  marks  the  preparation  for  a  French  repast. 

*  My  bustling  landlady  was  aided  in  every  thing  by  a  rosy, 
smooth-faced  lass,  in  a  close  and  stiff  starched  cap,  blue  bodice,  and 
red  woollen  petticoat ;  and  in  a  little  while  they  placed  on  the  table  a 
small  tureen,  whose  brown  exterior  was  not  a  shade  more  dark  than 
the  mess  of  soup  idiich  smoked  within,  and  which  lent  up  a  savoury 
fume,  where  the  odour  of  garlic  bad  a  proud  pre-enainence.  An 
omelet  of  six  eggs,  mixed  well  with  herbs  of  all  varieties,  was  al- 
ready in  the  frymgpan,  and  the  plump,  brown  arm  of  Caztlle  was 
sivetched  out  to  place  it  on  the  fire.  The  hostess's  hand  was  in  the 
act  of  cutting  from  a  string  of  black  puddings,  one  whose  dimensians 
seemed  suited  to  a  Fatagonian  mouth.  I  was  preparing  with  m^ 
spoon  to  dive  into  the  cloud-enveloped  mvsteries  of  me  tureen,  when 
ail  our  operations  were  suspended,  and  all  our  attentions  rou^,  by 
the  trampUng  of  a  horse,  and  a  loud  accompanying  shout  from  a  voice 
(rf  stentorian  tone. 

^<  Heavens !  *'  exclidmed  the  lancHady,  **  it  is  Monsieur  the  Inpector 

of  the  Forests  I " 

*  Monsieur  the  Inspector ! 

The  Inspector ! 
Spectre ! 
was  reechoed  by  every  mouth,  from  Cazille^s  down  to  my  own,  in  idi 
tile  gradations  from  surprise  to  inquiry.  Ranger  himself  fiHed  up 
Ae  climax,  by  a  note,  which  noight  be  something  between  admiradon 
and  interrogation.  Every  one  started  up  and  made  towards  the  door, 
carrying  with  them  all  thescandles  and  resin  matches  which  the 
kitchen  had  alight.  The  string  of  black  puddings  dangled  uncut 
upon  the  wall.  The  embryo  omlet  was  upset  into  the  fire,  and  the 
spoonftd  of  soup  remained  untasted  in  my  hand. 

^  This  moment  of  awful  suspense  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
|fae  important  personage  to  whom  such  unconditional  homage  had 
been  rendered,  by  mistress  and  maid,  man  and  beast,  black  pudding 
Und  omelet.  Monsieur  the  Inspector  came  bustling  in,  with  that  air 
of  moisttned  dignity  whjoh  sits  so  naturally  on  a  great  man  drcp^ched 
with  rain. 
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*  He  wa8a4iroad0etfigurei  wHh  dudkjr  AkiOf  and  fiizdad  whis- 
kers of  vast  expansion.  His  huge  jack-boots,  redoubled  doubles  o( 
siik  handkerchiefs,  and  a.mvdtiliidie  of  nwuiy-eelhured  ooats^  had  all 
been  unable  to  secure  him  from  the  wet*  He  streamed  like  a  civer. 
god,  from  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  up  io  every  corner  of  his  large 
cocked  hat.  In  each  hand  he  carried  a  pistol ;  4ttid,  as  he  strode 
forwards  to  the  fire,  a  long  sabre  rattled  against  the  tiles  of  the  floor, 

*  He  nuide  his  way  over  every  obstacle,  u|)setting  two  chairs,  a 
wanning'pan,  and  a  ossket  of  fish.  Every  one  made  way  Jbr  him,  so. 
that  he  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  wide  and  comf^Mrtable  hesurth* 
k  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  was  done  in  silent  majesty-— no 
sudi  thing.  Every  step  was  accompttEiied  by  an  exclamation,  and 
every  exclamation  echoed  by  an  oath. 

"  What  anight  of  belli*  ♦*•  Wtot  a  rascally  storm!  ♦♦♦♦ 
What  diabolical  weather  !•**«!" 

*  The  asterisks  stand  for  oaths :  I  am  literal  in  every  thing  else ; 
but  they,  thank  God,  defy  translation ! '— *  He  was  at  first  gruff 
and  surly,  receiving,  widiout  any  acknowledgment  but  an  occasional 
curse,  the  officious  attentions  of  the  landl^y  and  Cazille,  and  the 
humble  addresses  of  the  men  around  him.  He  flung  himself  into 
the  arm-chair  which  was  placed  for  him ;  and  his  back  being  to^ 
wards  me,  he  quite  overloc^ed  me  sitting  in  my  nook.  As  the 
warmth  of  the  blaze  dried  up  his  exterior,  it  seemed  to  melt  his 
heart ;  £ot  he  threw  a  <<  thank  ye  **  at  the  hostess  as  she  adjusted  the 
second  worsted  stocking  round  his  knee ;'  and  he  chucked  Cazille 
under  the  dun,  and  kissed  her  &rdieod,  while  she  stoo|>ed  to  place 
the  slippers  on  his  feet. 

*  The  rest  of  thefdtrty  came  in  for  their  share  of  kindness  in  the 
way  that  follows.  <<  And  who  have  we  here,  eh  ?  A  gang  of  blacks 
guard  smugglers  « «  *  •  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen—fishermen ! 
Egad,  one  might  have  known  your  trade  by  your  smell  *  *  *  *  { 
Suind  back,  firiends— J  hade  perfumery.  Well !  Whathaye  you  got  ^ 
your  baskets  topflight  ?  Tiubot  and  brandy  sauce  *  *  *  * !  I'll  ^ar« 
•cant  it  the  bottoms  are  as  well  lined  with  bottles  of  Cognac,  as  the 
tops  with  stinking  mackerel  *  *  •  • !  But  take  care;  I'll  give  a  hinf; 
•to  ihe  Octrd,  be  sure  of  it ;  and,  if  you  are  once,  caqght  at  the  bar- 
dec,  you  shall  lie  in  the  fort  till  you  are  as  withered  and  rotten  as  a 
•piece  of  salted  cod  «♦*•!" 

'  A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  speaker  pronounced  this  to  be 
wit;  and  an  answering  peal  from  his  cirde  told  that  they  knew  the 
time  to  acknowledge  his  joke.  Several  smart  and  pleasant  saying^ 
were  retorted  on  the  Inspector ;  but  the  most  substantial  repartee, 
that  is,  the  best  of  the  good  things,  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  noble 
turbot,  which  one  of  the  fishermen  produced  from  his  stodc.  Thfe 
spokesman  *'  hoped,  in  the  name  of^himself  and  comrades,  that  Mon- 
sieur the  Inspector  would  do  them  the  honour  of  accepting  the  fishy 
and  give  himself  the  trouble  of  smelling  it,  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
fresh.  *»    w  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  I  One  can't  refuse,  **  was  the  reply  j  and  he 
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pulled  out  his  pune,  as  whh  a  would-be  effiNt  to  pay  for  the  com* 
pliment. 

^<  Oh !  oh !  oh ! "  cried  the  fishermen  in  concert,  ^'  what  is  Mon- 
sieur the  Inspector  going  to  do  ?  Pay  for  it !  Always  like  himself, 
Snerous  and  noble !  No,  no,  no  1  It's  the  least  we  can  do  for 
onsieur ;  and  we  shall  be  too  well  rewarded,  if  he  will  do  us  the 
honour  of  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  write  a  little  word  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Octroi  at  Bourdeaux,  to  let  us  pass  the  barrier  with- 
Out  search,  that  we  may  get  to  the  market  early,  and  pull  up  for  the 
time  we  have  lost  in  the  storm. 

**  Oh,  willingly, "  cried  Monsieur  the  Inspector,  **  God  forbid  I 
should  refuse  so  slight  a  kindness  to  such  honest  fellows  as  I  know 
you  all  to  be.  Give  me  a  pen,  Cazille !  But  hark'ye,  my  friends ! 
You  are  sure  there  is  no  brandy  ?  " 

**  My  word  of  honour, "  burst  from  every  mouth* 

**  HMj "  cried  the  Inspector,  tender  of  their  consciences,  **  Hold, 
don't  finish  the  sentence  my  good  fellows  !  I  know  you  are  hon^c 
healthy-lunged  lads,  and  you'll  want  all  your  breath  to  puff  off  your 
fish  to  the  fat  merchants  of  the  Chartrons  to-morrow.  There  (giving 
the  paper.)  But  hark'ye,  stuff  the  sea-weed  well  to  die  bottom ;  I 
thought  I  heard  the  shaking  of  glass  in  that  basket. 

**  Nothing,  nothing,  Monsieur,  on  my  word  of  honour !"  protest* 
ed  one  of  the  party,  *'  but  two  or  three  bottles  of  salt  water,  a  cure 
for  Madame  Dupuis  at  Jthe  Red  Cross.  Monsieur  knows,  perhaps, 
tfiat  Madame  Dupuis's  legs  are  — 

"  Yes,  yes,  very  well ;  I  know  it  all.  Be  off !  Be  off !  the  moon 
is  up,  and  I  want  my  supper.  Cazille,  prepare  that  turbot  for  your 
mistress's  master  hand.  You'll  find  a  fresh  bottle  of  capers  in  my 
saddle-bags. 

"  Adieu ! "  "  Good  night ! "  "  Safe  journey !  •*  &c  &c.  were  ban- 
died backwards  and  forwards ;  and,  as  the  fishermen  reloaded  their 
Httle  carts  with  the  baskets  which  they  had  placed  in  the  house  to 
shdter  them  from  the  rain,  I  thought  the  care  with  which  they  Hfted 
them  up  denoted  a  cargo  more  brittle  than  flat  fish,  and  more  va- 
luable than  a  couple  of  bottles  of  salt  water. '    p.  127. 

Actuated,  as  tne  Exile  is  stated  to  have  been,  by  the  most  up- 
right 9nd  conscientious  motives,  however  mistaken  in  his  rea- 
sonings on  the  great  political  subject  of  the  King's  death,  we 
do  not  see  why  ne  should  be  represented  as  haunted  by  unceas- 
ing remorse;  nor  can  we  exactly  sympathize  with  the  author's 
repugnance  to  an  interview  with  a  man,  who  had  done  his  best 
to  expiate  one  error  of  tha  head,  by  a  long  life  of  the  best  virtues 
that  emanate  from  the  heart.  A  strong  tinge  of  Bourbonism  is 
indeed  perceptible  throi^  the  whole  work,  founded  on  the  ap* 
parent  conviction  (how  speedily  falsified  by  the  parties  them* 
sdves  I)  that  the  external  peace  and  internal  tranauillity  of  France 
would  be  permanently  established  by  that  incurable  and  nnteach* 
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able  dynasty.  In  general,  however,  the  work  exhibits  decided 
evidences  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  intellect;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  additional  emanations  of  the  spirit  to  which  we  have 
alluded  in  the  third  Tale—*  The  Birth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,^ 
we  donbt  not  that  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  by  this* 
time  effectually  cured  of  his  delusion  1  We  need  scarcely  say, 
that  the  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  the' 
author  is  as  usual  rambling  far  from  the  beaten  track.  We 
^ve  one  passage  from  the  introduction,  which  places  before 
Uie  reader  a  scene  little  known  to  travellers  in  general. 

*  The  Biddossoa  was  in  my  rear,  Spain  iq  my  recollection,  and  Bay* 
onne  in  sight,  when  I  turned  from  the  high  route  between  that  town' 
itnd  Pauy  and  struck  into  one  of  the  gorges  leading  to  the  depths  of 
mountain  solitudes.  Nature  was  fresh  and  fragrant ;  the  sun  was 
bright ;  the  branches  of  the  young  pines  and  the  mountain-ash  moved 
gaily  m  the  breeze ;  and  the  rivulets  gushing  from  the  hills,  danced 
down  their  sides,  over  beds  of  verdure  which  burst  out  in  a  profusion 
of  richest  vegetation. 

'  I  was  so  exhilarated  and  buoyant,  that,  contrary  to  my  usual  wont, 
I  walked  remarkably  fast,  so  much  as  to  keep  Ranger  in  a  regular 
dog-trot.  My  thoughts  were  proportionably  active,  and  ran  on  in 
that  wild  and  curbless  way,  so  frequently  consequent  on  good  health, 
good  spirits,  and  mountain  air.  ^^  Come  on,  Ranger, "  cried  I, 
*'  never  fear !  our  wandering  mu4  have  a  term,  and  who  knows  how 
soon  ?  Yes,  yes,  there  is  something  yet  in  store  for  us.  For  me  a 
snug  cottage,  a  nice  stock  of  books,  good  shooting,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  for  a  friend.  For  you  the  chimney  comer,  and  a  cushion.—? 
Come  along  Ranger,  Come  along !  ** 

*  A  responsive  wag  of  the  tail  acknowledged  the  cheering  address; 
and  a  joyous  roll  on  a  tufled  bed  of  wild  uiyme,  followea  by  some 
indescribable  capers  and  curvettmgs,  announced  his  sympathy  with  my 
ambitious  hopes. 

'  I  never  could  reckon  leagues,  nor  remember  time  correctly; 
and,  on  the  morning  I  now  describe,  was  less  than  ever  adi^ted  to 
aught  mathematical.  I  was  in  that  mood  of  utter  abandonment,  and 
los^  of  self,  which  was  never  new  to  poets  since  Horace,  nor  before 
him ; — ^when  we  ''  think  down  hours  to  moments, "  and  slide  over 
apace,  unheedful  of  its  measurement.  I  am  thus  unable  to  say  bow 
far  or  how  lon^  I  had  journeyed,  when,  descending  rapidly  the  moun* 
tain  path,  which  was  skirted  with  flowers,  and  fringed  fay  two  Uttle 
streamlets  running  down  the  precipitous  banks,  I  was  stopped  sud- 
denly by  a  peal  of  laughter,  of  enjoyment's  fin^  and  clearest  tone. 
I  was  in  tune  for  this  cheerftil  note,  and  paused  for  its  repetition. 

*  It  came  on  my  ear  again  and  again— manly,  honest,  and  hearty; 
and  at  length  died  away  in  jovial  echoings,  till  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  cbnqkle  of  some  staunch  votary  of  fun,  who  never  got  fiurtbei^ 
most  certainly,  than  the  mouth  of  Trophooiua's  Cave.. 
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*  The  soun^B  were  efose  to  ue,  jet  I  ww  no  ova  ;  and  I  thought 
of  the  stones  uf  the  brownies,  kelpies,  and  other  supernatant  be^ 
ings,  of  whose  joyotis  revels  I  had  many  times  heard  from  the  pei^ 
sluits  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  I  moved  onwards,  however,  cod- 
duding  that  a  harmless  and  cheerful  traveler  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  mortal  or  other  company,  with  whom  he  was  so  much  in  u* 
nisoiL 

*  As  I  trudged  along,  I  heard  an  occasional  voice,  which  always 
seemed  to  utter  a  shout  of  gladness  and  triumph.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  sounds  at  irregular  intervals,  as  if  some  hard  substance 
was  struck  by  another ;  for  Uiey  rung  echoing  through  the  valley 
below  me,  to  the  lefL 

*  The  sounds  became  suddenly  fainter,  as  I  got  to  a  hollow  part 
of  the  road ;  and  I  had  almost  lost  them  totally,  when  a  ouick  tum- 
uig  in  the  path  brought  me  round  a  projecting  rock,  and  displayed 
to  me  on  tne  accFivity,  at  the  opposite  side  of  a  beautiful  glen,  the 
secret  of  these  mountain  mysteries.    ' 

*  Hanging  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  was  a  village  of  most  romantic 
appearance.  The  ten  or  a  dozen  neat  cottages  which  composed  it, 
were  built,  with  little  space  between  each,  in  form  of  a  semicircle ; 
by  this  means  affording  to  all  the  inhabitants  an  anuple  view  of  that 
noble  and  manly  game  which  forms  the  pride  and  pastime  of  the 
Basques.  A  group  of  the  village  youths  was  placed  on  the  green. 
In  the  full  exercise  of  their  sport.  They  were  eight  in  number,  ^^ 
athletic,  handsome  fellows,  from  fifteen  years  old  to  twenty-five  per* 
baps,  dressed  in  the  smart  costume  of  the  country.  One  or  two 
wore  light  cotton  jackets,  the  rest  were  in  their  shirts ;  some  were 
bare*headed,  others  with  round  flat  caps,  having  a  tassel  of  red  worst- 
ed at  the  top,  and  all  with  short  breeches,  tied  at  the  knees  with  red 
or  blue  knots,  blue  stockings,  sandals  laced  to  the  ankle,  and  a  scarf 
of  scarlet  cotton  tied  sash-ways  tightlv  round  the  waist.  On  each 
band  was  a  glove  pf  thick  leather,  which  struck  with  incredible  force 
and  velocity  the  hard  ball,  that  seemed  to  carry  death  in  its  whiszing 
pourse.  Not  being  initiated  in  the  game,  I  leave  its  various  details 
to  the  imagination  of  my  readers ;  but  I  may  safely  say,  that  in  no 
match  of  English  cricket,  Scotch  golf,  or  Irish  hurling,  did  I  ever 
witness  such  agility,  skill,  and  elegance  of  attitude,  as  in  this  party 
of  i^  de  vaume. '     p.  293. 

La  Vilaine  Tete,  the  last,  and  indisputably  the  best,  of  these 
narratives,  founded  on  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  civil 
wars  of  La  Vendue,  is  wound  up  to  an  intense  pitch  of  interest 
wd  excitement^  and  alleviates  tne  horrors,  with  which  we  have 
been  rendered  familiar  through  the  .Memoirs  of  Madame  La^ 
rocbejaoqueline,  by  a  display  of  some  of  the  countmpoisuig 
virtues,  elicited  in  that  terrific  conflict  of  the  passions.  Of  thesa 
aciiiOB,  frequently  exhibited  in  that  devoted  district,  some  no* 
tioQ  may  bjs  formed  from  ihe  foUowiiig  extract. 
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^  The  Republicans  rushed  on  through  the  fiery  wreathes  which  rol- 
led out  on  all  sides ;  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  children,  with 
the  deeper  execrations  of  the  furious  villagers,  rose  up  like  the  dis- 
cordant yells  which  poets  have  imagined  to  burst  from  Pandemo- 
nium, and  miKed  themselves  with  the  triumphant  shouts  of  thdr 
fierce  assailants.  Every  hope  seemed  lost  to  the  Vendeans.  They 
were  born  backwards  even  beyond  the  church  ;  and  the  foremost  ^f 
the  enemy,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  applied  their  torches  to  the  con- 
secrated walls.  The  crumbling  wood-works,  dried  by  the  heats  of  a 
hundred  summers,  caught  quickly  the  assailing  flames.  The  horfor- 
struck  congregation  sent  forth  one  tremendous  cry,  and  precipitated 
themselves  on  the  incendiaries  without.  The  rush  was  terrific.  The 
Republicans  offered  no  resistance,  for  the  demoniac  passions  of  the 
day  gave  way  to  the  natural  humanity  of  the  French  heart.  They 
could  not  raise  their  weapons  against  the  flying  crowd,  but  saw  them 
scatter  across  the  fields,  idthout  firing  a  single  shot  to  increase  the 
panic  which  impelled  them. 

'  At  this  instant  the  ceremony  of  the  mas^was  finished.-  The  cur6 
had,  with  unruffled  solemnity,  performed  its  sacred  mysteries»  ami^t 
.  all  die  appalling  sounds  which  rose  around  him.  H^  bow  descended 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  and,  bearing  aloft  the  dialice  containing  the 
ingredients,  which  the  faith  of  such  a  being  has  almost  the  power  to 
dignify  into  the  reality  of  his  sublimed  imagining,  he  foHowed  the  im- 
pulse of  the  escapmg  concourse,  and,  as  the  latest  fugitive  passed  the 
wide-spreading  blaze,  he  issued  from  the  porch,  in  all  the  might  and 
majesty  of  holiness.  He  spoke  not,  but,  stopping  for  an  instant, 
looked  full  upon  the  diousands  of  armed  men  who  circled  the  little 
eminence.  The  effect  was  magical.  The  whole;  as  if  struck  by  an 
electric  pang,  turned  from  him  and  fled. '    p.  402. 

Having  thns  amply  allow.ed  the  author  and  his  book  to  speak 
for  themselves,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  style  is 
throughout  sustained  with  equal  vigour  as  in  the  above  speci- 
mens; and  we  may  safely  pronounce  this  work  to  be  executed 
in  a  manner  worthy^of  the  patriotic  motive  which  the  apthor 
proposed  to  himself  in  its  composition-^the  eradication  of  na» 
tional  prejudices.  No  one  who  reflects,  that,  to  this  source 
may  be  ascribed  a  great  portkm  of  the  wars  which  bafve  devas- 
.tated  the  two  countries  toT  a  third  part  of  the  last  seven  hun- 
dred years,  can  appreciate  too  highly  each  an  object.  Va- 
rious pieces  of  poetry  are  interspersed  through  the  volume,  of 
not  inferior  merit  to  the  following  sketch  of  a  Pyrenean  moun- 
taineer. 

Brave,  enterprising,  firm  and  proud, 

He  boldly  steps  the  dangerous  path ; 
Faces  the  gathering  thunder-cloud, 

Indifferent  to  its  rising  wrath. 
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Scorning  the  shelter  of  the  rock, 

Shriok*8  not,  but  braves  the  hail-storm's  shock  s 

Or  in  some  wind-worn  crevice  spread, 

A  granite  cushion  for  his  head, 

Proof  'gainst  the  blast,  unharmed  by  cold,     . 

Alike  from  fear  and  sorrow  free*— 
His  rough  bed  freedom's  vantage-hold. 

His  shade  the  wings  of  Liberty ! 
The  riot  of  the  heavens  gone  by. 
Once  more  the  sun  relumes  the  sky, 
And  strikes  the  hill  with  burning  glow, 
While  lightnings  scorch  the  vales  below-^ 
But  the  bold  mountaineer  defies 
These  fierce  contentions  of  the  skies ; 
Bounds  from  the  earth  with  active  spring, 
And,  like  the  untamed  forest  king, 
Who  quits  his  couch  uproused  by  rain» 
Shaking  the  big  drops  from  his  mane, 
lliis  Jnountain  monarch  leaves  his  laik*, 
Pashes  the  cold  shower  from  his  hair, 
Unfearing  tracks  his  prompt  advance, 
Nor  deigns  to  cast  one  backward  glance. 
He  owns  no  binding  ties  to  man. 

But  such  as  he  is — ^fiercely  free ; 
He  scorns  the  jargon  that  would  scan 

The  different  shades  of  rank's  degree.— 
To  him  all  equal-^by  one  proof 
He  measures  mind  and  body  both. 
Strength  is  his  standard— far  aloof 
He  flings  all  goods  of  meaner  growth ; 
And  judges  by  this  general  scale 
The  lowly  bind  of  Lasto's  vale. 
The  somewhat  civilized,  who  bask 
In  the  rude  freedom  of  Venasque, 
Polished  or  rustic ;  vile  or  good ; 
Plebeian,  noble,  learned,  rude ; 
The  beggar  wretch,  or  him  who  rei^s 
Lord  of  Iberia's  wide-stretched  plams. 
Feeble  and  false  in  every  thing*-* 
By  force  a  patriot  as  by  firaud  a  king. 
Such  is  the  tide  of  thought  that  fills 
The  wayward  wanderer  of  the  hills* 
Boundless  as  Nature's  self  he  roves. 
And  Nature  for  her  grandeur  loves ; 
No  weakling  power  his  passions  stirs } 
His  friendships  are  with  her  and  hers* 
Unknown  to  him,  each  syren  charm, 
Which  lures  the  listening  wretch  to  hanD^ 
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lliote  arts  refined,  which  meant  to.  bless. 
Sink  into  sorrows  and  excess. 
His  the  bold  intercourse  that  grows 
To  greatness  from  the  things  it  knows : 
His  fellowship  is  grand  and  high — 
He  talks  with  tempests.     The  vast  skj. 
The  massive  glacier,  huge  and  hoar — 
The  rushing  blast — ^e  torrent's  roar:— 
These  his  familiars,  stem  and  strong ; 
He  lisps  in  youth  their  lofty  tongue- 
Grows  in  their  spirit — takes  their  tone-^ 
And  makes  their  attributes  his  own. 
Such  sure  was  man's- primeval  state, 
Like  Nature, -noble,  wild,  and  great. 
Meant  for  a  monarch— 4iot  the  slave 
*   Of  self-born  conqOest — proudly  brave— 
With  lion  look  and  eagle  eye. 
Firm  foot  on  earth,  and  thoughts  on  high ! 
So  came  the  being  rudely  grand, 
Warm  glowing  from  his  Maker's  hand*^* 
So  stalked  in  Eden- s  bowers,  till  siui 
Damping  his  energies,  crept  in ; 
And  art  entwined  its  chill  caress. 
To  tame  his  godlike  savageness. 


Art.  X.  I.  De  la  DSJjsnse  des  Places  Fortes^  Ouvrage  compost 
par  Ordre  de  sa  MajestS  Imperiale  et  Royaler  pour  V  Instruct 
tion  des  Eleves  du  Corps  du  Genie,  Par  M.  Cark6t,  An- 
cien  Officier  de  ce  Corps,  Ancien  Ministre  de  la  Gu^rre^ 
Membre  de  la  Legion  aHonneur,  de  I'Institut  de  France^ 
des  Academies  de  Dijoui  Munich,  Corcyre,  &c.  pp.  551. 
Paris,  1811. 

2.  Observaiions  on  the  Motives^  Errors^  and  Tendency  of  Mm 
CamSfs  Principles  of  Defence  /  shomng  the  Defects  of  his 
New  System  of  Fortification^  and  of  the  AUeratums  he  has 
proposed  with  a  View  to  impraoe  the  Defences  of  existing 
Places*  By  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Doughlas^  K.jS.C.  C.B. 
F.B.S,    pp.  181.    London,  1819. 

3.  Memoire  sur  VEffet  des  feux^  verticaux  proposis  par  Jf. 
Carndt  dans  la  DSfense  des  Places  Fortes;  suivi  des  deux 
Notes,  Pune  sur  la  Trajectoire  des  Balles,  Fautre  sur  le  Tire  d 
Ricochet.  Par  H.  AkgoyaTi  Capitaine  au  Corps  Royale  da 
G^nie, 

Tn  ancient  times,  the  great  object  in  the  defence  of  fortified 
-*-  places,  was  to  protect  them  from  the  enemy  by  high  walls 
and  strong  gates ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  arrange  matters, 
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as  to  enable  the  f^rrSsoti  to  sally  out  in  force,  and  destroy  the 
works  and  apparatus  of  the  besiegers.  These  were  chiefly  car- 
penter work,  sometimes  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  not 
easily  repaired.  Hence  it  happened,  that,  in  those  times, 
there  was  hardly  an  instance  of  a  successful  defence,  without 
repeated  sorties.  * 

But  the  invention  of  gunpowder  made  a  material  alteration 
in  the  relation  of  these  enemies  to  one  another.  It  not  only 
added  mighty  strength  to  the  proiecUle  force  of  both  sides, 
but,  by  means  of  mmes,  enabled  the  besiegers  *to  heave  the 
walls  of  the  city  in  ruins  round  about  it.  The  stately  walls  of 
Carthage  and  of  Rome  would  be  of  no  use  now  but  to  fill  up 
the  ditches ;  and,  in  general,  no  sortie  can  do  more  than  annoy 
the  besiegers,  and  retard  their  progress  for  a  few  days.  It  is 
only  when  a  little  time  is  of  great  consequence,  and  when  the 
besiegers  have  exposed  themselves  imprudently,  that  the  mea- 
sure can  be  justified.  Still  it  appears,  that  sorties  continued 
in  fashioii  for  sojne  time  after  that  inventioni  till  at  last  they 
were  nearly  explbded. 

For  more  than  a  century  past,  the  grand  problem  of  engi- 
neers, in  the  construction  of  strong  places,  has  been  to  expose 
as  little  of  the  works  as  possible,  and  to  run  out  the  batteries 
in  such  directions,  that  the  shot  may,  without  injury  to  the  fort, 
rake  the  enemy,  let  him  attack  where  he  wilL  IJence  the  low 
elevation  of  modern  fortifications,  and  the  deeply  serrated  app- 
pearance  which  the  ground  plan  exhibits.  On  the  other  hand, 
iJie  first  object  of  the  besiegers  is  to  destroy  these  raking  bat- 
teries, and  get  at  the  main  walls.  This  is  done  by  parallel 
trenches,  protected  from  the  fire  of  the  fort  by  terraces,  which 
are  crested  with  batteries,  ofiensive  and  defensive.  As  the  be- 
sieger has  from  first  to  last  the  choice  of  his  ground  for  his 
trenches  and  his  batteries,  it  must  be  his  own  Uiult  if  he  cnt- 

Koses  himself  to  any  very  destructive  fire ;  and  on  die  other 
and,  he  may  always  raise  such  batteries  as  shall  take  the  ene- 
my's guns  on  the  outworks  in  flank,  and  dismount  them.  As 
soon  as  that  is  done,  the  walls  of  die  place  are  breached  by 
great  ffuns,  or  they  are  mined.  The  result  is,  that  no  place 
accessible  bv  land  is  impregnable.  Supposing  the  means  of 
attack  complete,  it  is  held  to  be  impossible  that  any  inland  fort 
should  stand  a  siege  of  more  than  forty  days. 

Nobody  knew  this  bett^  than  Buonaparte;  and  it  seems  to 
have  given  him  considerable  uneasiness  when  he  was  preparing 
for  his  Russian  expediuon.  He  could  not  tell  how  lonj^  bis 
absence  might  last,  and  he  could  not  be  without  apprehensioas, 
that  the  ^uBerent  powers  of  Europe,  who  owed  him  Yisits, 
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oaiglit  &id  il  convenitnt  to  reliim  them  wheti  he  was  from 
home.  In  these  circumstaQce$,  he  seems  to  have  employed 
Carnot  to  write  a  book,  the  drift  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  to 
strengthen  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  especially  of  the^  troops  in 
garrison,  but  still  more  to  convince  his  enemies,  that  he  had 
found  out  a  new  mode  of  defence,  which  made  his  frontier 
proof  against  the  world  in  arms. 

In  1811,  Carndt  published  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  in 
which  he  does  not  disguise  his  object.  ^  Si  Ton  r^fl^hissait 
^  sur  les  preparatifs  qu'exige  le  si6ge  en  forme  d'une  place 
^  lorsqu'elle  est  bien  d^fendue,  on  serait  bien  rassur^  par  un 
^  triple  rang  de  fortresses,  telles  que  celles  dont  la  France  est 
'  entour^e. '  (p.  47.)  This  he  admits  to  be  against  the  esta- 
blished opinion  of  the  highest  authorities ;  and  all  the  world 
knew  that  the  French,  in  tneir  offensive  wars,  had  treated  for* 
tresses  with  contempt.  Siill,  he  tells  the  nation  that  they  are 
all  wrong.  *  ^  Mais  heureusment,  *  says  he,  *  ces  calculs  sont 
^  faux,  les  places  fortes  sont  d'une  importance  bien  sup^rieure 
^  a  celle  que  leur  supposent  leurs  plus  zel^  partisans,  et  I'expe- 
^  rience  a  montr^  mille  fois  que  sans  elles,  il  n'y  a  rien  d'assure 
'  au  dedans,  aucune  entreprise  majeure  a  faire  au  dehors.' 
(p.  122.)  He  supports  this  opinion  plausibly  enough ;  and  then 
goes  on  to  show,  that,  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  the  fortified 
places  may  be  made  impregnable,  and  brings  out  his  new  mode 
of  defence,  which  is  by  frequent  and  vigorous  sorties. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  he  represents  his  predecessors  as 
extremely  ill  advised  in  trusting  to  artillery,  or  indeed  to  fire- 
arms of  any  kind ;  and  imputes  to  that  error  all  their  miscar- 
riages, and  the  opinion  so  universal,  that  no  fortress  can  hold 
out  against  an  attack  conducted  with  sufficient  strength  and  or- 
dinary skill.  Great  guns,  he  observes,  <  ne  font  que  de  bruit;' 
and  proceeds, 

'  il  est  constats  par  les  joumaux  des  sieges  modernes,  que  la 
defense  par  les  armes  k  feu  ne  peut  gueres  se  proloDger  au-del^  de 
40  jours,  pour  les  meilleures  places ;  et  telle  est  la  base  de  la  doc- 
trine actuelle  establi^  par  M.  de  CormoDtaigne.  11  s'aglt  maintenant 
de  savoir  ce  que  les  jouraaux  de  si^ge  des  places  d^fendues  a  Tarme 
blanche  nous  apprendront. '    p.  143. 

We  have  next  a  detail  of  sieges,  commencing  with  that  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  in  Uieyear  41S  A.  C.,  including 
those  of  Alexander's  and  Caesar's  wars ;  giving,  at  great  length, 
the  gallant  defence  of  Alexia  by  Vercmgetorix, .  and  ending 
with  the  blockade  of  Genoa  by  the  Austrians  and  English  in 
1800.  This  detail  occupies  not  much  less  than  half  the  book. 
It  is  held  to  contain  *  Preuves  historiquesdes  principes  expose 
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preoedemment. '  It  is  eertainiy  intere^iiig,  and  niakee  a  mas-* 
terly  and  eloquent  pleading  in  favour  of  the  bayonet,  ^  Parme 
reconnue de  tout  temps,  pour  la  plus  street  la  plus  decisive 
entre  les  mains  des  Fran9ai8.  *  The  grand  result  is  thus  an- 
nounced in  capital  letters. 

*  De  Tecrit  qu'on  vient  ds  lire,  resulte  je  crois,  bien  evidemment, 
cette  verity  tranquillisante,  c'est  que  les  barridres  de  TEmpire  Fran- 
ks 8ont  absolument  inexpugnables  pour  quelque  puissance  ou  re- 
union de  puissances  que  ee  soit ;  si  elles  sent  bien  defendues. '— > 
p.  477. 

Having  found  out  a  mode  of  defence  so  complete,  one  doea 
not  see  wliy  M.  Carnot  should  have  taken  any  more  trouble  in 
the  business*  Nevertheless,  he  adds  to  his  book  a  Memoire^ 
•  Ou  Ton  propose  une  nouvelle  maniere  de  d^fendre  les  places.  * 
The  truth  is,  he  had  his  misgivings,  not  only  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  previous  reasonings,  but  as  to  the  effect  of  his  ora- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  That  a  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  a 
Frenchman  is  irresistible,  is  a  proposition  which  every  French- 
man will  continue  to  believe  until  he  is  bayonetted  himself.. 
But  when  they  saw  the  whole  energy  and  talent  of  the  army, 
the  young  and  the  strong  from  every  department,  moving  off^  to 
the  east  of  Europe,  and  leaving  France  to  be  garrisoned  by  old 
men  and  boys,  commanded  by  the  refuse  of  tne  staff,  they  re* 
Quired  something  more  to  complete  their  tranquillity.  Carnot, 
uierefore,  gives  them  a  new  plan  much  better  suited  to  such 
troops. 

'  II  y  a  bien  des  ann^es  que  j'ai  imaging  une  nouvelle  maniere  de 
d6fendre  les  places ;  mais  je  ne  Tai  point  fait  connattre  jusqu'^  pre- 
sent, parce  qu*el!e  aurait  pu  §tre  employee  contre  la  France  elle-m^me 
par  les  ennemis :  je  me  r^servais  de  prendre  k  cet  6gard  TiniUatrve 
dans  une  occasion  importante,  si  je  me  trouvais  un  jour  charg§  de  la 
defense  d*une  platfe  assi^g^e,  comme  cela  pouvait  arriver  par  les 
functions  de  mon  6tat.  Mais  aujourd*hui  que  ]es  ennemis  n'ont 
presque  plus  de  forteresses,  tout  ce  qu*on  pourra  trouver  d*utile  pour 
perfectionner  Tart  defensif,  doit  tourner  presque  exclusiveroent  k 
Tavantage  des  frontidrcs  Franc^aises  :  c^est  pourquoi  je  n*hesite  plus  ^ 
rendre  publiques  mes  anciennes  reflexions. '    p.  479. 

The  secret  which  M.  Carnot  had  kept  so  well  is  this.  He 
proposes  to  build  up  the  embrasures,  and  nearly  to  abolish  ho- 
rizontal firing ;  and  to  make  all  the  shot  of  the  fort  to  fall  on 
the  heads  of  the  besiegers.     This,  he  shows,  has  many  advan- 


ta^jes. 


Un  fusilier  que  tire  de  derri^re  un  parapet,  est  oblig^  de  se  de* 
couvrir  beaucoup.  Un  canon  que  Ton  tire,  soit  a  barbette,  soit 
m^me  par  une  embrasure,  reste  fort  eXpos6  a  tous  les  coups  de  Pas* 
siegeant,  ainsi  que  ceux  qui  le  servent ;  et  de  plus,  les  feux  hori- 
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sontaux  qui  parlent  cles  fiidls  et  des  canotit  de  la  place,  voi^iNnBsqtie 
tou8  8e  perdre  dans  les  parapets  des  tranch^eset  dee  sapes  Feiuiemk 
Mais  si,  au  Heu  de  tirer  horizontalemeDt,  le  fusilier  tirait  oblique- 
meot  en  rair,  comme  par  exemple,  sous  Tangle  de  45^»  et  si  au 
lieu  du  canon  on  faisait  usage  de  mortiers  sous^  le  mftme  angle,  il 
BO  serait  pas  necessaire  de  faire  des  coupures  dans  les  parapets  pour 
les  embrasures ;  les  fusiliers  et  les  mortiers  se  trouveraient  entidre- 
ment  k  couvert  des  feux  directs,  et  Ton  con^oit  meme  qu'en  s'enfon- 
^ant  au-dessous  du  parapet,  il  serait  facile  d*^tab1ir  des  blindages  qui 
garantiraient  les  hommes  attaches  a  ces  batteries,  des  bombes  et  dea 
ricochets.  II  reste  done  ^  savoir  quel  est  le  degr6  xl'efficacit^  de  ces 
Jeux  verticauXf  substitutes  comme  je  le  propose,  ^  la  plus  grande  par* 
tie  de  feux  horizontaux. '    p.  480.  * 

The  world  had  hitherto  believed,  that  a  shot  moTing  horizon^ 
tally  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  much  more  efficacious 
than  shot  moving  vertically,  in  as  much  as  a  man  from  head  to 
foot,  presents  a  surface  at  least  six  times  as  great  as  his  head  and 
shoulders;  and  still  more,  because  the  horizontal  shot  sweeps 
on  until  it  is  spent,  either  on  the  air  or  on  the  human  carcass; 
whereas  no  vertical  shot  can  wound  more  than  one  man.  It 
had  also  been  held,  that  shot  of  every  kind,  fired  with  an  aim^ 
was  more  destructive  than  shot  fired  at  random.  But  these 
Carnot  ventures  to  say,  are  erroneous  apprehensions,  in  the  case 
of  troops  posted  as  the  besiegers  must  be  in  their  third  paralleL 
In  the  two  first,  Carnot  does  not  assert  that  the  random  vertji*, 
cal  fire  will  answer  at  all.  It  is  only  *  a  I'^tablissement  de  la 
troisieme  parall^le  *  that  bb  vertical  fire  be^ins^  and  be  puts  this 
case.  The  field  then  occupied  by  the  besi^^ers,  he  says,  can- 
Bot  be  more  than  1 5,000  square  toises*  He  allows  this  field.to  be^ 
constantly  manned  with  3000  men,  in  order«to  attack  a  garrisoa 
4600  strong.  This  gives  one  man  for  every  five  toises.  Every 
man,  he  holds,  covers  a  square  foot  of  ground,  and,  as  five 
square  toises  make  180  feet,  it  follows,  sure  enough,  that  the 
180th  part  of  the  field  of  action  will  be  covered  by  men, 

^  U  suit  done  de  la  qu'eb  g^n^ral  sur  180  coups  tir^s  de  la  place, 
en  ligne  inclin6e  ou  parabolique,  un  doit  frapper  rennemi  dans  une 
loDgue  s^rie  de  d6charge8. '    p.  483. 

This,  he  says,  is  the  minimum,  and  far  below  the  fair  chance. 

*  J'observe  aabord  qu'en  s'6tablbsant  derriere  le  parapet,  redres* 
sant  int^rieurement  ce  parapet  perpendiculairement  k  la  capitale, 
t'enfon^ant  de  douze  ou  quinze  pieds  dans  le  terreplein  du  rampart, 
•*6paulant  de  droite  et  de  gauche,  et  blindant  la  batterie  k  T^preuve 
de  la  bombe,  de  maniere  k  ne  laisser  que  le  jour  necessaire  pour  que 
le  feu  s*echappe  librement  sous  Tangle  de  45^.  J'observe,  dis-je  d'a- 
bord,  que  cette  batterie  de  deux  mortiers,  I'un  d  droite,  Tautre  k 
gauche  de  la  capitale,  se  trouvera  parfaitment  a  Tabri  des  bombes  et 
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In  tbU  way,  small  shot  of  the  Iieaviest  matter  fa}ls  as  soft 
rain  nearly.  No  man  will  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  try  verfeicat 
fire  upon  partridges.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  give,  to  a  four-ounce  ball,  such  a  descending  ibrce 
as  will  infhct  a  mortal  wound  on  a  head  of  ordinary  str^igth  ? 
Sir  Howard  gives  two  solutions  of  this  question ;  the  one  apri" 
orif  on  scientific  principles ;  the  other  by  actual  experiment  on 
planks  and  on  canvas.  The  calculations  and  the  experiments 
appear  both  to  have  been  made  with  great  professional  skill. 

As  the  resistance  increases  with  the  velocity,  the  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  case  of  every  descending  body,  there  is  a  term 
of  velocity  when  the  resistance  becomes  equal  to  the  gravitating 
force ;  and  after  that,  there  is  no  perceptible  acceleration.  This 
is  called  the  terminal  velocity  of  a  descending  body;  that  velo- 
city ia  of  pourse  least  in  the  lightest  substances,  but  it  belongs  to 
all;  and  but  for  this  beautiful  arrangement,  every  summer 
^hower  would  tear  to  pieces  all  vegetation,  and  Annoy  evetf  the 
animal  creation^ 

•  Sir  Howard  shows  the  terminal  velocity  of  the  four-oimce 
balls  to  be  as  follows. 

.  *  The  diameter  of  a  French  4  oz.  ball,  is  1  inch,  2  lines,  5  poiirts  ; 
which,  reduced  to  English  measure,  is  1.28038  inches.  Its  contents 
IS  1.09909  inches.  The  weight  is  4.72247  oz.,  if  made  of  cast-iron, 
and  4.8624,  if  of  wrougbt-iron.  The  terminal  velocity  of  the  cast- 
iron  ball  is  about  201  feet. 

*  The  terminal  velocity  of  the  wrought  iron  ball  is  about  204  feet 
(per  second.) 

.   *  The  potential  altitude  of  the  cast-iron  ball  is  about  631  feet. 

*  Ditto  ditto,  wrought  ditto  ditto        -  -        650  feet. '  p.  1 7. 
^  Four-ounce  balls,  discharged  at  elevations  even  considerably  above 

45^,  to  the  distance  of  J  20  yards,  would  not  inflict  a  mortal  wounds 
excepting  upon  an  uncovered  head.  They  would  not  have  force  suf- 
ficient to  break  any  principal  bone  ;  there  woiild  be  no  penetration, 
but  merely  a  contusion.  The  following  experiments  amply  confirm 
tills  assertion.  With  respect  to  terminal  velocity,  it  must  be  remark- 
ed, that,  although  balls  may  not  be  thrown  to  a  height  sufficient  to 
produce  a  velocity  nearly  terminal,  yet  the  resistance  of  the  air 
prevents,  from  the  first,  a  uniformly  accelerated  descent.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  the  balls  discharged  at  75^  elevation,  was  far  inferior 
to  that  which  we  should  assign  to  them  according  to  the  parabolic 
hypothesis. 

'  A  coheom  mortar  was  placed  100  yards  from  six  new  deal  tar« 
gets  laid  on  the  ground,  and  two  new  wadmill  tilts  spread  out  near 
them,  to  estimate,  by  the  impression  made  on  them,  the  force  with 
which  the  balls  would  fall. 

^  The  first  round  was  with  the  usu^l  tin  case,  containing  S3  fouip- 
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fiunce  baHs^  with  a  charge  of  one  ounce  of  powder,  devation  45^. 
The  case  went  bodily  about  130  yards  without  breaking. 

*  Loose  balls  were  then  put  in  over  a  wooden  bottom.  After  a 
number  of  rounds  with  the  above  charge  and  elevation,  with  differ^* 
ent  numbers  of  four-ounce  balls,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  colieom 
would  throw  4*2  of  them  100  yards,  and  that  the  spread  was,  on  an 
average^  about  10  or  12  yards.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  hit  the  tac- 
gets  and  cloths,  although  they  covered  a  surface  of  774  square  feet ; 
but,  in  one  instance,  22  balls  left  their  mark.  The  indentation  on 
the  surface  of  the  deal  was  so  small  that  it  could  not  well  be  mea<> 
sured — ^it  certainly  was  not  more  than  tV  o^  an  inch  deep.  A  ball 
thrown  with  force  from  the  hand  appeared  to  make  an  equal  impres- 
sion. Those  which  struck  the  wadmill  tilt  did  not  penetrate,  but 
merely  indented  the  ground  underneath.  The  penetration  of  the 
balls  into  the  ground  (which  was  of  the  softest  nature  of  meadow), 
was,  on  the  average,  2  inches ;  but  the  balls  thrown  by  hand  did  not 
penetrate  so  far. 

*  The  mortar  was  then  elevated  to  75^,  and,  with  two  ounces  of 
powder  and  42  balls,  made  nearly  the  same  range  as  before ;  but  the 
spread  was  increased  to  about  40  yards,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  hit 
the  surface  aimed  at.  Several  balls  did,  however,  at  length  fall  on 
the  targets  and  wadmill  tilts.  The  impression  on  the  former  was 
something  increased,  but  still  so  trifling  as  hardly  to  be  measured ; 
l^e  balls  did  not  go  through  the  cloth,  and  the  penetration  on  the 
meadow  was  only  increased  to  about  three  inches. '    p.  21. 

Sir  Howard  was  the  first  person  who  bestowed  on  this  ques- 
tion a  combination  of  scientific  and  professional  knowledge  su& 
ficiently  strong  to  bring  out  these  results ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
Emperor  and  Camot,  there  was  a  part}',  at  that  time  a  small 
one,  in  France,  who  expressed  their  douots  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  *  Nouvelle  Maniere.  *  Camot,  then  in  possession  of  the 
public  opinion,  treats  them  very  lightly  in  his  later  editions. 

<  Comme  si  des  quartiers  de  fer  de  la  grosseur  d'un  oeuf  de  pigeon, 
et  tombant  de  120  pieds  de  hauteur,  ne  pouvaient  tout  au  plus  que 
secouer  la  poussi^re  des  habits :  comme  si  i*on  ne  pouvait  pas  mettre 
au  besoin  dans  des  pienriers  de  15  pouces  de  diametre,  des  projectiles 
d'un  plus  gros  calibre ;  comme  si  Thistoire  enfin  ne  nous  apprenait 
pas,  que  les  anciens  avec  leurs  frondes  qui  portaient  moins  loin  que 
nos  pierriers  et  des  balles  plus  petites  tuaient  et  estropiaient  cepend- 
ant  tres-bien  leurs  ennemis. ' 

He  then  repeats  the  history  of  the  brilliant  defences  of  an« 
cient  times,  by  means  of  vertical  projectiles. 

But  this  is  not  meeting  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  Camdt's  system.  That  the  shot  recommended  by  him  would 
not  be  formidable,  seems  proved  by  actual  experiment ;  and  to 
use  heavier  would  involve  him  in  difficulties  quite  inextricable. 
It  is  impossU)le  to  use  larger  shot,  without  increasing,  in  pro* 
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portion;  the  number  of  mortars ;  and,  by  so  doing,  their  effi^ 
ciency  is  diminished  in  a  ratio  which  accelerates  with  great  ra- 
pidity. A  gardener,  by  means  of  a  water-engine,  can  cover  a 
considerable  space  of  groimd  with  the  shower  which  he  dis- 
charges ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  gardeners,  with  as  many  engines, 
might  perhaps  covei*  a  whole  garden  of  moderate  dimensions. 
But  a  legion  of  gardeners,  armed  with  syringes,  would  find  it 
extremely  dlfficiut  to  produce  the  same  effect,  or  any  thing  like 
it.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  for  a 
number  of  mortars,  working  in  the  bomb-proof  dungeons  which 
Carnot  assigns  to  them,  to  spread  their  shot  at  all  equally. 
Every  individual  mortar  must  take  charge  of  its  own  spot  on 
the  enemy's  ground.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  great  time  and 
labour  to  post  and  adjust  the  mortars,  and  a  work  of  equal 
skill  and  nicety,  and  still  greater  difficulty,  to  regulate  the 
charges  of  gunpowder  so  as  to  give  them  a  chance  oi  attaininjjr 
tlieir  object. 

There  was  no  want  of  mortars  at  Gibraltar ;  and  before  the 
grand  attack  was  made,  the  enemy's  gunboats  were  suflSdently 
near,  and  sufficiently  crowded.  But  Lord  Heathfield  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  trust  to  vertical  fire;  nor  would  Carnot  have 
done  so  in  his  situation. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us,  that  this  autlior  has  the  merit 
of  calling  the  attention  of  professional  men  to  a  mode  of  defence^ 
which  has  perhaps  been  too  much  neglected  in  modern  times  ; 
but  that  he  runs  into  an  error,  which  is  infinitely  greater  when 
he  proposes  to  reverse  the  practice,  and  to  rely  on  vertical  fire 
exclusively,  or  even  chiefly. 

Sir  Howard  gives  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  upon 
this  subject,  in  toe  following  sentence. 

*  The  great  cause  of  the  superiority  of  defence  over  attack,  pre- 
vious to  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  arose  from  the  insufficiency  of 
the  catapultse  and  balistffi  of  the  ancients  to  breach  walls ;  and  con- 
sequently, the  necessity  of  advancing  to  the  very  base  of  the  enclo- 
sure, in  order  to  apply  the  battering-ram.  This  formidable  engine 
could  neither  be  placed  nor  worked,  whilst  the  besieged  maintained 
themselves  on  the  tops  of  their  walls,  without  very  severe  loss ;  and 
many  protecting  precautions  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  cover  it 
from  the  showers  of  missiles  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  to  defeat 
the  expedients  practised  to  disturb  its  operation.  Thus  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  works  of  attack  was,  to  favour  the  approach  of  the 
ram.  The  earthen  mounds  and  towers  which  the  ancients  tdnstruct- 
ed  to  command  the  walls  of  the  town,  were  raised  to  force  the 
besieged  to  withdraw  from  them;  whilst  the  tortoises,  mantlets, 
and  galleries,  served  to  cover  the  assailants  from  the  missiles  dis- 
charged from  behind  the  rampart,  or  which  might  still  be  thrpwik 
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from  its  eummit.  When  the  besiegers  had  succeeded  in  filling  up  the 
ditch,  and  had  placed  the  ram  in  battery,  a  place  seldom  refused  to-i 
capitulate,  unless  the  part  threatened  to  be  breached  was  cut  off  by 
an  interior  wall  or  retrenchment.  This  general  principle  of  attack 
was  observed  with  little  variation  at  the  earliest  sieges  we  read  of; 
and  we  find  that  Demetrius  and  Epimachus  in  besieging  Rhodes, 
Marcellus  and  Appius  in  attacking  Syracuse,  only  improved  ma- 
chines which  had  been  used  long  before,  and  are  mentioned  by  writers 
of  the  earliest  antiquity. 

' '  Thus  a  simple  wall,  with  towers,  was  sufficient  to  resist  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  efibrts  of  a  large  army,  and  force  it  to  undertake 
inimensc  works  before  any  attempt  could  be  made  to  open  a  breach. 
The  difficulty  of  effecting  this  constituted  the  great  security  of  places ; 
it  either  exposed  the  assailants  to  be  crushed  by  missiles  thrown  from 
the  ramparts,  or  it  obliged  them  to  undertake  stupendous  works  to 
cover  the  advance,  and  protect  the  operations  of  their  breaching 
engines.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  tower  of  brick  which  C.  Tre- 
bonius  caused  to  be  raised  at  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  under  cover  ot 
a  vinea  (a  roof  or  covering  of  planks  and  hurdles),  to  command  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  place ; — the  immense  mound  thrown  up  by  Flavius 
Sylva  at  the  siege  of  Massada,  and  the  tower  erected  upon  it  to  com- 
mand the  place;  the  prodigious  pile  eighty  feet  high,  and  three 
hundred  wide,  constructed  by  Caesar  in  twenty-five  days,  at  the  siege 
o(  Bourges ;  and  many  other  vast  works  used  in  besieging  places. 

*  When  fixed  structures  were  not  found  -to  succeed,  the  alternative 
was  still  more  astonishing,  viz.  moveable  towers,  some  with  a  battei- 
ing  ram  below ;  others  furnished  with  casting-bridges^  used  -by  the 
Romans  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem — Caesar's  turres  mobiles  used  at  - 
the  siege  of  Namur — the  Hclepolis  of  Demetrius  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  were  all  stupendous  machines,  whether  w^  consider  their 
structure,  or  the  prodigious  force  required  ta  move  them.  Such 
works  are  indeed  truly  astonishing ;  and  having  been  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the ,  effects  of  what  M.  Cam6t  calls 
vertical  projections,  are  certainly  calculated  to  give  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  power  of  ancient  arms  in  ancient  sieges ;  but  the  oalcula-  ' 
tion  he  makes  of  their  powers,  p.  348,  for  modern  defence^  ia  perfectly 
absurd.  *    p.  63. 

'  Having  considered  all  this,  there  can  remain,  I^hink,  no  doubt, 
that  the  us^  of  what  M.  Carn6t  calls  the  different  sorts  of  vertical 
fire,  is  recognised,  and  strictly  enforced,  by,  all  the  great  masters, 
quite  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage ;  and  if  it  has  fallen 
into  comparative  disuse  in  some  cases,  it  has  arisen  from  unavoida-' 
ble  deficiency  in  equipitient,  or  is  a  deviation  from  rule,  which  M. 
Carnot  might  have  pointed  out  without  pretension  to  novelty ;  but 
this  would  not  have  answered  his  purpose. ' 

If  we  may  judge  from  M.  Angayat,  Sir  H.  has  satisfied  thc| 
thinlLing  part  of  the  French  theuisclvef 
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We  are  quite  disposed  to  agree  widi  them  in  all  his  conclu- 
sions  but  one. 

We  regret  that  he  should  have  treated  Carndt  with  so  little 
courtesy.  Sufficient  respect  is  shown  to  Carn6t*s  Systeirij  more 
indeed  than  we  should  have  thought  necessary,  if  we  were  not 
aware  of  the  credit  it  had  acquired  on  the  Continent;  and  es- 
pecially among  our  Allies  on  the  Prussian  Netherland  frontier, 
where  stupendous  fortifications  §ire  now  erecting,  all  adapted 
to  the  *  Noteoelle  Maniere  de  defendre  les  places  !  *  But  Sir  H. 
treats  the  individual  as  if  he  were  a  charlatan,  which  is  not 
right.  Carnot  is  among  the  few  honest  men  who  have  appear- 
ed in  public  life  during  our  time.  As  soon  as  Buonaparte  set 
himself  above  the  law,  Carnot  left  him ;  and  no  temptation  of 
power  or  emolument,  would  ^ver  tempt  him  to  accept  of  any 
responsible  place  in  his  service,  till  the  independence  of  France 
was  assailed,  by  a  combination  of  powers,  in  their  hearts  as 
ambitious  and  as  tyrannical  as  Napoleon,  and  in  their  dealings 
with  friend  and  foe  much  more  faithless;  then  he  accepted  of 
tlie  Government  of  Antwerp. 


Art.  XL  1.  Observations  on  the  Warehousing  System  and  Na-^ 
vigation  Laws ;  with  a  detailed  Account  of  many  of  the  Bur-* 
dens  to  which  Shipping  and  Trade  are  stibjected.  By  John 
Hall,  Esq.     London,  182L 

d.  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Navigation  and  Commerce^ 

by  regulating  the  Importation  of  Goods  and  Merchandise^^   so 

far  as  relates  to  the  Countries  or  Places  from  whence^  and  the 

Ships  in  which^  such  Importation  shall  be  made*    3  Geo.  IF. 

Cap.  A3. 

HPhe  origin  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of  England  may  *be 
-*-  traced  to  the  reign  ot  Richard  IL,  or  perhaps  to  a  still 
more  remote  period.  But  as  no  intelligible  account  of  4;he  va- 
rying and  contradictory  enactments  framed  at  this  remote  pe- 
riod could  be  compressed  within  any  reasonable  space,^  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  two 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  late  navigation  law  were  dis- 
tinctly recognised,  in  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  unless  imported  in  ships  belonging  to  Eng- 
lish owners,  and  manned  by  Endlish  seamen.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (5  Eliz.  cap.  5.),  foreign  ships 
were  excluded  from  our  fisheries  and  coastmg  trade.  The  Re- 
publican Parliament  gave  a  great  extension  to  the  Navigation 
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Laws,  by  the  act  of  1650,  which  prohibited  all  ships,  of  all  fo-? 
reign  nations  whatever,  from  trading  witt  the  plantations  in  A- 
merica,  without  having  previously  obtained  a  license.  These 
acts  were,  however,  rather  intended  to  regulate  the  trade  be- 
tween the  different  ports  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire,  than 
to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  foreigners.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  (9th  of  October  1651),  the  Republican  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation,  This  act  had  a 
double  object.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  promote  our  own 
navigation,  but  also  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  naval  power 
of  the  Dutch,  who  then  engrossed  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  and  against  whom  various  circumstances  had  con- 
spired to  incense  the  £ngUsh»  The  act  in  question  declared,* 
that  no  goods  or  eommooities  whatever,  of  the  growth,  produc- 
tion, or  manu&cture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be 
imported  either  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  into  any  of  the 
Plantations,  except  in  ships  belonging  to  English  subjects,  and 
of  whidi  the  master  and  the  greater  number  of  the  crew  were 
also  English.  Having  thus  secured  the  import  trade  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  to  the  English  shipowners,  the  act  went  on 
to  secure  to  them,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  the  import  trade 
of  Europe.  For  this  purpose,  it  ftirther  enacted,  that  no  goods,* 
of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  in 
Europe,  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  in  Bri- 
tish ships,  or  in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  property  of  the  peo^ 
pile  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were  produced^  ot^ 
from  which  they  could  only  be^  or  most  usually  were^  eapotied^' 
The  latter  clause  was  entirely  levelled  against  the  Dutch,  who 
had  but  little  native  produce  to  export,  and  whose  ships  were 
principally  employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  other  countries  - 
to  foreign  markets.  Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of  this 
famous  act.  They  were  adopted  by  the  regal  government 
which  succeeded  Cromwell^  and  form  the  principal  provision 
erf  the  statute,  12  Charles  II.  cap.  18,  which  remains  to  this, 
day  the  basis  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  and  which  has  been 
pompously  designated  the  Charta  MaHtima  of  England ! 
,  In  the  14tl^  of  Charles  IL,  a  supplemental  statute  was  pass- 
ed, avowedly  with  the  intention  of  obviating  some  evasions  of 
the  statute  of  the  precedbg  year,  which,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
been  practised  by  the  Hcmanders  and  Germans.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  a  mere  pretence,  to  excuse  our  de- 
sire to  follow  up  the  blow  aimed,  by  the  former  statute,  at  the 
carrying  trade  of  Holland.  And  so  great  was  our  jealousy  of 
the  naval  and  commercial  greatness  of  the  Dutch,  that,  in  or- 
der to  cripple  it,  we  did  not  hesitate  totally  to  proscribe  the 
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trade  wkh  theme   and,  to  prevent  the  possibiliiv  of  fraud^^ 
or  of  clandestine  or  indirect  intercourse  with  Holland,   we 
went  so  far  as  to  include  the  commerce  with  the  Netherlands 
and  Germaily  in  the  same  proscription  !     The  statute  of  tbe 
)4th  of  Charles  IL  prohibited  all  importation  from  these  coun- 
tries, of  a  long  list  of  enumerated  conunodities,  under  any  cir* 
cumstances,  or  in  any  vessels,  whether  British  or  foreign,  un-* 
^r  penalty  of  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ships  and 
goods.    So  fj&r  as  it  depended  on  us,  Holland,  the  Nether-* 
lands,  and  Germany,  were  virtually  placed  without  the  pale  of 
the  commercial  world  I     And  though  the  extreme  rigour  of 
this  jstatute  was  subsequently  modified,  its  principal  provisions 
remained  in  full  force,  up  to  the  late  alterations* 
.   Few  have  ventured  to  eulo^i;se  the  motives  which  dictated 
these  statutes.     It  has  been  said,  however,  and  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Dr  Smith,  that  national  animosity  did,  in  this 
instance,  that  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have  re-* 
commended.     ^  When  the  Act  of  Navigation  was  made,  *  says 
Dr  Smith,  ^  though  England  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at 
^  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  the  tyiro  na* 

*  tioQs.  It  hfid  begun  during  the  government  of  the  Long 
'  Parliament,  which  first  framed  this  act;  and  it  broke  out  soon 
'  afler  in  tbe  Dutch  wars,  during  that  of  the  Protector  and  of 
'  Charles  II.  It  is  not  impossib^  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
^  regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceed^  firom  na^ 
^  tional  animosity.     They  are  as  wise,  however, .  as  if  they  bad 

*  all  been  .dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  Rational 
^  ^nimpsity,  at  that  particular  time,  aimed  at  the  very  same  ob- 

*  jep^  ivhicli  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have  recom- 

*  mended, — the  diminution  of  tlie  naval  power  of  Holland, — 

*  the  oply  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of 

*  England*     The  act  pi  naivigation  ^  not  favourable  to  foreign 

*  commerce^  oi-  to  ifie  groix>th  of  tkat  qptdence  which  can  arise 
^frorn  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations 
'  to  i^r^ign  nations,  is  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to 
^  the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals — to  buy  as  cheap,  and 

*  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible. — But  the  Act  of  Navigation,  by 

*  4ip^is^i^g  ^.^  number  of  sellers,  must  necessarily  diminisn 

*  th)^  of  buyers ;  and  we  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign 
^  goods  dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  tha|i  if  there  was  a 
^  more  perfept  freejdom  of  trade.  As  defence,  hpwever,^  is  of 
'  mijich  more  ijpportance  than  opuleiice,  the  Act  of  Navigation 
^  i^  p^erhaps  die  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  Eng- 
f  lan<}. '    ( fVealtk  of  Nations,  II.  p.  194.) 

It  piav,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted|  whether,  in  point  of 
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Cict,  the  Navigation  Law  had  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  Dr 
Smith,  of  weakening  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  in- 
creasing  that  of  this  kingdom.     The  Dutch  were  very  powerful 
at  sea  for  a  long  period  after  the  passing  of  this  act ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  show,  that  the  decline  of  their  maritime  prepon* 
derance  was  owing  infinitely  more  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  disasters 
and  burdens  occasioned  by  the  ruinous  contests  the  Republic 
had  to  sustain  with  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  Louis  XIV.^ 
than  to  the  simple  exclusion  of  their  merchant  vessels  from  the* 
ports  of  England.     We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  exclusion* 
was  altogether  without  effect*     The  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  pro-*, 
cure  a  repeal  of  the  English  Navigation  Law,  show  that  it  must 
have  operated  injuriously  on  their  commerce.    It  is  certain^, 
however,  that  its  influence  in  this  respect  has  been  greatly  over-, 
rated  in  this  country.     Excessive  taxation,  and  not  our  Na-« 
vigation  Law,  was  tne  real  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits,  and  of  the 
decline  of  manufactures,  commerce  and  navigation,  in  Holland, 
*  Les  guerres/  says  the  well-informed  author  of  the  Commerce 
de  la  HoUandey  ^  termin^es  par  les  traites  de  Niraegue,  de  Rys*> 
wick,  d' Utrecht,  et  en  fin  la  derniere  par  le  traite  crAix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  ont  successivement  oblige  la  Republique  de  faire  usage 
d'un  grand  credit,  et  de  faire  des  emprunts  enormes  pour  ea 
soutenir  les  fraix.     Les  dettes  ont  surcharge  Tetat  d'une 
sonime  immense  d'int^rets,  qui  ne  pouvoient  etre  pay^s  que  par 
une  augmeiUation  excessive  d*itnp6lSf  dont  il  a  fallu  faire  porter 
la  plus  forte  partie  par  les  consommations  dans  un  pays  qui 
n'a  qu'un  territoire  extremement  born^e,  et  par  consequent 
par  rindustrie.    II  a  done  fallu  faire  encherir  infiniment  la 
main-d*Geuvre.     Cette  cherts  de  la  main-d'oeuvre  a  non  seule- 
ment  restraint  presque  toute  sorte  de  fabrique  et  d'industric  a 
la  consommation  interieure,  mais  elle  a  encore  pcrte  un  coup 
bien  sensible  au  commerce  de  fret,  partie  aocessoire  et  la  plus 

[>recieuse  du  commerce  d'eoonomie :  car  cette  cherti£  a  rendu 
a  construction  plus  chere,  et  augmente  le  prix  de  tons  les 
ouvrages  qui  tiennent  d  la  navigation,  meme  de  tous  les 
ouvrages  de  ports  et  des  magasins.  II  n'etoit  pas  possible  que 
Paugmentation  du  prix  de  la  main-d'oeuvre  ne  donnat,  malgr^ 
tous  les  efforts  de  Tecouomie  Hollandoise,  un  avantage  sen- 
sible aux  autres  nations  qui  voudroient  se  livrer  au  commerce 
d*economie  et  a  celui  de  fret.  * — (Tome  II.  p.  211.) 
It  would  be  easy  to  corroborate  this  statement  by  extracts 
from  innumerable  Dutch  writers.  *     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 


^  See  especially  the  Eichesse  de  la  Hollande,  Tome  L  pp.  39, 
179,  kc. 
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more  tliitn  refer  to  a  most  valuable  Memoir  on  the  Best  M 
of  Amending  and  Redressing  Ike  Commerce  of  the  Republic,  dr 
up  by  some  of  tbe  best  informed  merchants  of  Holland, 

fnblished  in  1751,  by  order  of  the  Stadtholder,  William 
'rince  of  Orange.     It  is  there  stated,   '  That  the  opfhes: 

*  TAXES,  which  have,  under  various  denominations,  been  im 

*  ed  on  trade,  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  causes 

*  have  cooperated  to  the  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  c 

*  merce ;  and  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  it  can  only  be  altrib 
*■  to  these  taxes  that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  diet 

*  imt  of  its  channel,  and.  transfejred  to  oitr  neighbours,  and  i 
^  daily  be  still  more  and  more  alienated  and  shut  out  from 

*  unless  the  progrsss  thereof  be  stopt  by  some  quick  and  ei 
<  tual  remedy.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see,  from  these  obse 
*■  tions,  that  the  same  can  be  effected  by  bo  other  means  thi 

*  diminution  of  alt  duties. '  * 

These  extracts  are  pregnant  with  instruction.  They  st 
that  it  is  not  to  our  Navigation  Law,  nor  to  tbe  restrictive 
eula^ons  of  other  foreign  powers,  but  to  the  abuse  of  the  fi 
ing  system,  and  the  excess  of  taxation,  that  the  decline  of 
commercial  greatness  and  maritime  power  of  Holland  were  n 
(twiug.  Her  fall  should  be  a  warning  to  other  countries,  i 
in  particular,  to  Great  Britain.  Our  present  situation  bear 
some  essential  particulars,  an  extremely  close  resemblanc 
the  situation  of  Holland  -at  the  commencement  of  last  centi 
and  the  surest  way  to  avoid  her  fate,  will  be  to  adopt  a  to 
different  system  from  that  Tihich  led  to  ber  ruin. — But  tc 
turn. 

The  opinion  maintained  by  Dr  Smith  and  others,  thai 
Navigation  Law  had  a  powerful  influence  in  augmenting  the  n 
power  of  this  country,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  a  much  bi 
foupdation  tbi^n  their  opinion  with  respect  to  its  influence  in 
pressing  the  naval  power  of  Holland.  The  taste  of  the  nt 
for  naval  enterprise  had  been  awakened ;  the  navy  had  bee 
exceedingly  formidable ;  and  Blake  had  achieved  his  vict< 
before  the  enactment  of  this  famous  law, '  So  far,  indeed,  i 
the  Navigation  Act  having  the  effect  commonly  ascribet 
it,  therf  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  bad  a 
cisely  opposite  effect,  and  that  it  operated  rather  to  d 
nisfa  than  to  increase  our  mercantile  navy.  It  is  stated 
36)  in  Roger  Coke's  Treatise  on  Trade,  published  in  1 
that  this   act,    by  lessening  the   resort  of  strangers  to 

torts,  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  our  commerce; 
e  further  t*  ites  (p.  48),  that  we  bad  lost,  within  two  i 

*  Memoir  on  tlie  Be«l  Mcai^,  &c.  Eng,  Trans,  p.  27. 
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of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1650,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baltic 
and  Greenland  trades.     Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  Treatise  was' 

Eublished  in  1691,  corroborates  Coke's  statement :  For,  whilb 
e  decidedly  approved  of  the  Navigation  Law,  he  admits  tha^ 
die  English  shipping  employed  in  the  Eastland  and  Baltic 
trades  had  decreased  at  least  two-thirds  since  its  enactment,  and 
riiat  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  the^e  trades  had  propor- 
tionally increased. — (Chil(fs  Treatise  dn  Trade,  p.  89,  Glasg.  ed.)' 
Exclusive  of  these  contemporary  authorities,  we  may  mention, 
that  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  an  extensive  and  extremely  well 
informed  merchant,  who  pablished  an  Essai/  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Decline  of  Foreign  Trade  m  1744,  condemns  the  whole  principle 
of  the  Navigation  Act;  and  contends,  that  instead  of  increas- 
ing our  shipping  and  seamen,  it  had  diminished  them  both ; 
and  that,  by  rendering  the  freight  of  ships  higher  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  it  had  entailed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  pubKc, 
and  been  one  of  the  main  causes  that  had  prevented  our  carry- 
ing on  the  fishery  so  successfully  as  the  Dutch. — {Essay  p.  60. 
ed.  1756.) 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  controvert  these  state- 
ments; and  they  are  at  all  events  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
assertions  of  those  who  contend  that  the  Navigation  Laws  had 
a  prodigious  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  our  ships  and 
sailors,  must  be  received  with  very  great  modification.  But 
suppose  that  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  apologists  of  these  laws 
were  true  to  the  letter ; — suppose  it  were  conceded  to  Dr  Smith, 
that,  when  first  framed,  the  Act  of  Navigation  was  extremely 
politic  and  proper,  that  would  afibrd  but  a  very  slender  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  policy  of  supporting  it  in  the  present 
day.  Human  institutions  are  not  made  for  immortality.  They 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  exigen- 
ces of  society.  But  the  situation  of  this  country  and  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  has  totally  changed  since  1650.  The  en- 
vied wealth  and  commercial  greatness  of  Holland  have  passed 
away.  We  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  her  hbstility : 
and  *  he  must  be  indeeastrangely  influenced  by  antiquated  pre- 

*  judices  and  bygone  apprehensions,  who  can  entertain  any  of 

*  that  jealousy  from  which  the  severity  of  this  law  principally 

*  originated.  *  *  London  has  become,  what  Amsterdam  for- 
merly was,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  commercial  world.  And 
the  real  question  which  now  presents  itself  for  our  consideration 
is— not  what  are  the  best  means  by  which  we  may  rise  to  naval 
greatness,  but — what  are  the  best  means  oj  i)resaxing  that  undis^ 

*  Mr  Wallace's  Speech,  25th  June,  1821. 
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puted  pre-eminence  in  maritime  chairs  to  'which  ve  htwe  attain-^ 
ed? 

Now,  it  does  not  really  seem  that  there  can  be  much  diffi-* 
culty  in  deciding  this  question.  Navigation  and  naval  power 
are  the  children,  not  the  parents — the  effect,  not  the  cause^ — 
df  commerce.  If  the  latter  be  increased,  the  increase  of  the 
former  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  More  ships  and  more 
Miilors  become  necessary,  according  as  the  commerce  between 
different  and  distant  countries  is  extended.  A  country,  circum- 
stanced like  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  when  her 
shipping  was  comparatively  limited,  might  perhaps  be  warrant- 
ed in  endeavouring  to  increase  its  amount,  by  excluding  foreign 
ships  from  her  harbours.  But  it  is  not  by  any  such  regulations, 
but  solely  by  the  aid  of  a  flourishing  and  widely  extended  com- 
merce, that  the  immense  mercantile  and  warlike  navy  we  have 
now  accumulated  can  be  supported.  If  commerce  declines,  the 
navy  will  also  decline;  if  it  be  augmented,  the  navy  will  be 
rendered  still  morepowerful.  The  one  is  almost  always  direct- 
ly as  the  other.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
world  of  a  nation  having  a  powerful  navy  without  an  extended 
commerce;  nor  of  a  maritime  nation  having  an  extended  com- 
merce without  its  also  being  possessed  of  great  naval  force. 

But  it  is  extremely  easy  to  show,  that,  to  continue  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Law,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  would  be  among  the  most  efficient  means  that  could  be 
devised  for  the  destruction  of  our  commerce.  The  wealth  and 
power  to  which  Britain  has  attained,  has  inspired  other  nations 
with  the  same  feelings  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred,  that  the 
wealth  of  Holland  formerly  generated  in  our  own  miods.  In- 
stead of  ascribing  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  superiori- 
ty to  its  true  causes — to  the  comparative  freedom  of  our  consti- 
tution, the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  privileges,  and  the 
security  of  property — our  foreign  rivals  contend  that  it  has  beea 
entirely  owmg  to  our  exclusive  system,  and  appeal  to  our  ex- 
ample to  stimulate  their  respective  governments  to  adopt  retalia- 
tory measures,  and  to  protect  them  against  British  competition. 
These  representations  have  already  had  the  most  injurious 
operation.  In  1817,  the  American  Legislature  passed  an  act, 
copied  to  the  very  letter  from  our  Navigation  Law,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  its  operating  as  a  retaliatory  measure  a- 
gainst  this  country.  Our  Northern  rivals  have  acted  on  the 
same  principle ;  and  Prussia  and  Russia  have  now  their  Chariee 
Maritiirktf  formed  on  the  exact  model  of  our  own.  The  same 
engines  by  which  we  laboured  to  destn>y  the  trade  of  Holland 
»re  thus  brought,  by  a  just  retribution,  to  operate  against  our* 
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selves.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that,  by  jcontinuing  to  main- 
tain our  illiberal  and  exclusive  system,  and  by  refusing  to  set 
a  better  example  to  others,  .and  to  teach  them  the  advantage  of 
recurring  to  sounder  principles,  we  should  run  a  very  great  risk 
of  falling  a  victim  to  the  vindictive  spirit  which  our  own  short- 
sighted and  selfish  policy  has  generated. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  respectable  individuals, 
and  even  large  classes,  who,  partly  from  ignorance,  prejudice^ . 
and  mistaken  views  with  respect  to  the  public  interest,  and 
partly  from  selfish  and  baser  motives,  are  blind  to  all  ,the  de- 
fects of  our  restrictive  system,  and  recommend  a  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  it  as  the  only  safe  and  wise  system  of  policy!  Luck- 
ily, however,  the  late  Vice-President,  and  the  present  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  do  not  belong  to  this  sect  They  do 
not  consider  Lord  Sheffield,  Mr  George  Chalmers,  and  the 
writers  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  as  very  great  authorities  on 
questions  of  commercial  economy ;  and  they  have  thought,  that 
it  was  not  very  expedient  to  continue  to  regulate  the  intercourse, 
of  the  country  with  foreigners,  by  the  provisions  of  a  statute 
passed  in  1650,  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  Hollanders  !  Had  Messrs  Wallace  and  Huskisson  been 
Opposition  members,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  es- 
caped being  stigmatized  as  impracticable  and  visionary  theo- 
rists. But  the  soundness  of  their  political  creed  securea  them 
against  such  imputations,  and  gave  them  greater  power  to  give 
effect  to  the  meashres  they  proposed.  The  feebleness  of  the  op- 
position to  the  bills  introduced,  in  spring  1821,  by  Mr  Wallace^ 
for  the  improvement  and  amendment  of  the  Navigation  laws, 
is  indeed  a  curious  and  a  gratifying  circumstance.  These  bills 
have  effected  a  total,  and,  we  think,  a  most  salutary  and  bene- 
ficial change  in  this  great  branch  of  our  commercial  legislation. 
But  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  laws  was  so  strongs  that, 
the  bare  proposal  of  so  extensive  a  change  would  have  been 
sufficient,  twenty  years  ago,  to  have  thrown  the  House  and  the 
country  into  a  flame.  Such,  however,  and  so  rapid  has  fa^en 
the  progress  of  more  enlarged  and  liberal  opinions,  that  even 
the  shipowners  approved  of  the  new  bills;  and  they  were  car- 
ried through  both  Houses  with  but  little  debate,  and  by  trium- 
phant majorities ! 

The  new  bills  have  either  wholly  repealed  or  greatly  modi-, 
fied  some  of  the  most  illiberal  and  offensive  provisions  in  the 
acte  of  1660  and  1663.  In  the  J^st  place,  it  is  enacted.  That 
the  commerce  with  all  the  European  countries  in  amity  with 
Great  Britain,  shall  be  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footinn^ 
and  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  regulations.    The  existing 
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memorials  of  our  former  animosity,  and  of  our  jealousy  of  die 
prosperity  of  our^  neighbours,  have  thus  been  abolished.  The 
commerce  with  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  has  been  re- 
lieved from  proscription ;  ana  it'  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  capital 
ofience  to  import  articles  from  Amsterdam  or  Ostend,  which  it 
was  highly  meritorious  to  import  from  Calais,  or  any  other 
European  port  I  Besides  the  grand  distinction  in  the  case  x>f 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  there  were  some  less  import* 
ant  distinctions  affecting  the  commerce  with  Russia  and  Tur- 
key ;  but  these  are  also  abolished,  and  the  same  law  is  hence- 
forth to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  every  European  power. 
This  uniformity  will  be  of  singular  advantage.  Besides  giving 
greater  scope  to  mercantile  operations,  and  extending  our  traN 
Sc  with  some  of  our  most  opulent  neighbours,  it  will  removes 
great  source  of  embarrassment,  uncertainty,  and  litigation.  If 
it  does  not  excite  the  gratitude,  it  will,  at  least,  weaken  the  re« 
sentment  of  the  Hollanders  and  Belgians,  and  will  detract 
considerably  from  that  character  of  selfishness  and  exdusioDy 
which  is  believed  on  the  Continent,  and  not  without  good  rea- 
son, to  be  the  animating  principle  of  our  commercial  system. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  produce  of  all  Eu'^ 
ropean  countries  shall  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Britain 
in  the  ships  belonging  to  the  ports  where  such  produce  may 
happen  to  be  deposited.  By  the  old  law,  no  produce  could  be 
imported,  except  in  a  British  ship,  or  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
country  where  the  article  was  produced,  or  from  which  it  was 
first  exported.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  articles,  the 
produce  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  were  found  in  a  foreign 
port,  all  of  which  it  might  be  extremely  desirable  to  send  to 
this  country,  they  could  only  come  in  a  British  ship,  or  sepa^ 
rately  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ships.  This  was  obvi- 
ously a  very  great  hardship  on  the  foreigners,  without  being  of 
any  real  advantage  to  our  own  shipowners.  When  the  foreign 
merchant  had  vessels  of  his  own,  it  was  not  very  probable  be 
would  permit  them  to  remain  unoccupied,  and  freight  a  British 
vessel;  and  it  was  stated  by  Mr  Wallace,  in  his  speech  on 
introducing  the  new  bills,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  port 
in  which  foreign  bottoms  might  not  be  found,  in  which  the 
articles  could  be  I^ally  imported.  The  real  effect  of  the 
old  law  was  not,  therefore,  to  cause  the  employment  of  British 
ships,  but  to  oblige  foreigners  to  assort  their  cargoes  less  ad- 
vantageously than  they  might  oth»wise  have  done,  and  thus 
to  lessen  their  intercourse  with  our  markets.  The  new  law 
will  obviate  this  incmtvenience;  while,  by  restricting  the  im- 
portalioD  of  Ewropean  goodb  to  the  ships  of  the  ImUd  of  the 
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counti^  of  which  the  gpods  are  the  growth,  or  to  thofie  of  the 
bmld  of  the  country  or  port  from  which  the  goods  are  ship* 
ped,  and  which  are.  'wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  such 
country  or  port,  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  the  people  of  a 
particular  country  to  become  the  carriers  of  the  produce  of 
other  countries  to  our  markets. 

The  third  new  regulation  is  of  such  obvious  and  unquestion- 
able utility,  that  it.  is  surprising  it  was  not  long  since  adopted 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  shipowners  themselves.  By  the  old 
law,  all  articles  which  are  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ame*^ 
rica,  could  only  be  imported  directly  in  a  British  ship^  from  the 
place  of'  their  production.  This  law  had  already  been  repealed 
in  so  far  as  respected  the  United  States,  whose  ships  were  allows 
^d  to  import  their  produce  directly  into  this  country ;  but  it  was 
anaintained  with  respect  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  Amecica. 
And  hence,  although  a  British  ship  happened  to  find  in  South 
American,  African,  or  Asiatic  ports,  articles  the  produce  of  any 
of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  suitable  for  our  markets,  and 
with  which  it  might  have  b^n  extremely  advantageous  for  her 
to  complete  her  cargo,  she  was  prohibited  taking  them  on 
board  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation^  not  only  of 
die  goods,  but  also  of  the  ship.'  This  most  absurd  regulation 
}s  now  repealed ;  and  it  has  been  made  lawful  for  British  ships 
to  take  on  board  articles  whose  importation  is  not  prohibited, 
wherever  they  find  them,  without  regard  to  the  country  where 
they  were  produced. 

lih^  fourth  grand  regulation  in  the  new  Navigation  Law, 
and  the  last  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  is  that  which  goes  to 
regulate  our  intercourse  with  South  America.  Instead  of  ex- 
cluding all  the  products  of  the  Free  States  now  forming  out  of 
the  ci'devant  Spanish  col<Hiies  from  our  markets,  that  are  nc/t 
imported  in  British  ships,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  ports  of  Britain 
shall  be  opened  to  South  American  ships,  on  their  paying  the 
same  duties  as  the  ships  of  this  country.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  instances,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  down  to  the 
present  day,  in  which  we  find  an  enactment,  relating  either  to 
commerce  or  navigation,  bottomed  on  a  fair  principle  of  reci- 
procity. In  this  cato,  we  have  set  a  good  example ;  and,  if  the 
naval  intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  South  Ameri- 
cans continues  to  be  fettered  and  restricted,  the  presumption  is, 
that  the  fault  is  theirs^  not  ours.  Had  we  always  acted  thus, 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of  Nortti 
America  and  Russia. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  importing  the  products  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  is  «till  reserved  to  our  own  skippmg;  but  tiiey 
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may  now  be  imported  from  any  port  in  Europe,  it  being  no 
longer  required  that  they  shoula  be  brought  direct  from  the 
place  of  their  productioni^     This  clause  encountered  a 'good 
d^al  of  opposition  from  the  shipowners,  who  contended,  thaf, 
inasmuch  as  foreign  ships  could  be  built  and  navigated  cheaper 
than  those  of  England,  it  would  have  the  effect  to  substitute  a 
circuitous  for  a  direct  navigation,  or  to  cause  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can commodities  to  be  imported  into  the  Continent  in  foreign 
vessels,   and  to  confine  our  ships  to  their  importation  from 
thence.    But  Mr  Hall,  who  is  very  extensively  engaged  in  ^ip« 
ping  concerns,  has  shown,  both  in  the  able  pamphlet  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  this  apprehension  is  qtiite 
ideal ;  and  that  we  can  directly  import  the  commodities  of  dis- 
tant countries  in  oar  own  ships  cheaper  than  it  is  possible  to 
import  them  by  a  circuitous  route.     In  fact,  we  do  not  think 
that  our  shipping  interest  would  have  sustained  the  slightest 
injury,  though  foreign  vessels  had  been  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  freest  competition  with  them  in  this  branch.    The  estimated 
that  have  been  so  often  published,  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
British  and  foreign  shipping,  certainly  represent  the  former  as 
being  a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  the  latter.     But  these 
estimates  are  all  made  according  to  the  cost  per  ion^  which  is  a 
most  false  and  erroneous  criterion.    The  admeasured  tonnage 
of  a  foreign  vessel  represents  her  burden  with  very  great  ao^i- 
racy.     But  such  is  the  mode  of  measurement  adopted  in  £ng« 
Jand,  that  a  ship,  which  registers  150  tons,  generally  carries 
from  210  to  220  tons.     Mr  Hall  states,  that  he  has  known  ves** 
seU  of  only  400  tons  register  carry  mixed  cargoes  of  800  tons^r 
Mt  is  a  curious  fact, '  ne  observes,  ^  that  a  ship,  which  was  put 
'  into  dock  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  being  raised  upon,  so 

*  as  to  increase  her  capacity  of  stowage,  admeasured  more  be« 
<  fore  she  went  into  dock  than  after  fhe  had  been  raised  tipoftf 

*  though  her  capacity  of  carrying  had  been  increased  nearly 
<10<)  tons!'  (p.  31.)  Mr  Hall  has  shown  distinctly,  that, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  this  difference  in  the  mode  of  mea^ 
surement,  ships  of  equal  tonnage  are  built  as  cheaply  in  Britain 
as  in  either  France  or  Holland;  and  although  the  first  cost  of 
Baltic  ships  be  somewhat  less,  they  are  by  no  means  so  dur- 
able, and  will  not  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  ships.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  that  our  shipowners  have  no« 
thing  to  fear  from  the  freest  foreign  competition;  but  if  tbey^ 
had,  it  is  impossible  that  the  alterations  now  made  can  do  them 
the  slightest  injury ;  and  in  returning  from  a  bad  to  a  good 
syOem,  it  is  perhap  the  best  policy  not  to  advance  with  too 
hasty  steps,  but  to  allow  one  change  to  pave  the  way  for  another. 
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Besides  the  wise  ^nd  liberal  rogulatipns  to  which  we  have* 
already  referred,  the  late  changes  will  be  extremely  advai^- 
tageous  in  another  point  of  view.  They  h^ve  freed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  merchant  from  a  considerable  portion  of  that  per- 
plexity and  uncertainty  with  which  they  were  formerly  em- 
barrassed. One  of  the  bills  introduced  by  Mr  Wallace,  h^s 
repealed  upwards  of  two  hundred  antiquated  and  contradictory 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  commerce  and  navigation,  passed 
previously  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  thef 
intention  of  Government,  still  farther  to  clear  and  simplify 
the  existing  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  object  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Foreign  Trade^ 
printed  in  1820,  will  show,  that  it  is  pne  of  infinitely  greater  ini-** 
portance  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  that  if  it  were  satis- 
fiictorily  accomplished,,  it  would  contribute,  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree, to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  merchant,  and  to  givef 
him  that  feeling  of  security  and  confidence  in  the  law,  so  indis- 
pensable in  all  great  commercial  undertakings. 

*  Before  proceeding,*  say  the  Committee,  *  to  advert  to  the  points 
which  have  been  the  principal  objects  of  their  inqtiiry,  they  are  an- 
xious to  call  the  observation  of  the  House  to  the  excessive  accu- 
mulation and  complexity  of  the  laws  under  which  the  commerce  6f 
the  country  is  regulated.  These  laws,  passed  at  different  period's^ 
and  many  of  them  arising  out  of  temporary  circumstances/  amount, 
as  stated  in  a  recent  compilation  of  them,  to  upwards  of  two  thousands 
of  whieh  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  were  in  force  in  the  year  1815 ; 
and  many  additions  hiive  beea  since  made.  Afber  such  a  statement^ 
it  will  not  appear  egitraordinary,  that  it  should  be  matter  of  com- 
plaint to  the  British  merchant,  that,  so  far  from  the  course  in  which 
he  is  to  guide  his  transactions  being  plain  and  simple ;  so  far  from 
his  being  able  to  undertake  his  operations,  and  to  avail  himself  of  ft^- 
vourable  openings  as  they  arise,  with  promptitude  and  confidence, 
he  is  frequently  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  services 
of  professional  advisers*  to  ascertain  what  he  may  venture  to  do,  and 
what  he  must  avoid,  before  he  is  able  to  embark  in  his  commercial 
adventures,  with  the  assurance  of  being  secure  from  the  consequences 
of  an  infringement  of  the  laws. '  Now,  if  such  be  the  case  with  the 
most  experienced  amongst  the  merchaiits  even  in  England,  in  how 
much  greater  a  degriee  must  the  same  perplexity  and  apprehension 
of  danger  operate  in  foreign  countries  and  on  foreign  merchants, 
whose  acquaintance  with  our  statute  book  must  be  comparatively 
limited,  and  who  are  dMimte  of  the  professional  authorities  which 
the  merchant  at  hotne  may  at  all  times  consult  for  his  direction  T 
"When  it  is  recollected,  besides,  that  a  trivial  unintentional  deviation^ 
from  the  strict  Istter  of  tbe  acts  of  Parliament,  may  expose  aship^ 
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and  cargo  to  the  inconTcnnmce  of  seizure,  which,  whether  abandon- 
ed or  sustained,  is  attended  always  with  delay  and  expense,  and 
sometimes  foHowed  by  litigation ;  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  such  a 
state  of  the  law  must  have  the  most  prejudicial  influence  both  upon 
commercial  enterprise  in  this  couatry,  and  upon  pur  mercantile  rela- 
tions and  intercourae  with  foreign  nations.  And,  perhaps,  no  ser- 
vice more  valuable  could  be  rendered  to  the  trade  of  the  Empire, 
nor  any  measure  more  effectually  contribute  to  promote  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  House,  in  the  appointment  of  this  Committee, 
than  an  accurate  revision  of  this  vast  and  confused  mass  of  legisla- 
tion ;  and  the  establishment  of  some  certain,  simple,  and  consistent 
principles,  to  which  all  the  regulations  of  commerce  might  be  refer- 
red, and  under  which  the  transactions  of  merchants,  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  might  be  conducted  with  facility,  witb 
safety,  and  with  confidence. '    (Report,  p.  4.) 

Such  is  the  clear  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  Committee; 
and  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  doubt,  that  a  reform  of  our  sys- 
tem of  commercial  legislation,  on  the  principles  swgf^ested  in 
their  Report,  would  be  of  signal  benefit.  Mocb  real  difficulty, 
nnd  a  host  of  prejudices,  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  en- 
countered, in  effecting  such  a  change.  But  a  beginning  has 
been  made ;  and  the  advantages  of  which  the  new  regulations 
will  be  productive,  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in  facilitating 
the  adoption  of  those  ulterior  and  more  comprehensive  arrange- 
ments required  to  give  precision,  clearness,  and  simplicity  to 
our  commercial  law. 

Besides  the  alterations  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  an 
important  change  has  been  effected  in  the  laws  regujatin^^  the 
colony  trade,  by  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr  Robinson  last  Ses- 
sion, and  sinte  passed  into  a  \hvr.  Thi»  IhW  has  considerably 
relaxed  the  previous  severity  of  the  colonial  monopoly.  Cana- 
da, Jamaica,  and  our  other  Western  colonies,  are  now  permit- 
ted to  carry  on  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  various  comitries  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  and  to  export  titeir  produce  to 
them.  The  exclusive  right  to  supply  the  colonies  with  matn^ 
Jacturtd  goods,  is  still  secured  to  this  country;  but  they  are  au- 
thorized to  import  all  sorts  of  raw  produce,  with  the  exception 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum,  from  foreigners.  In  their  intercourse 
with  North  and  South  America,  they  are  at  liberty  to  employ 
either  British  or  American  ships ;  but  in  their  intercourse 
with  Europe  and  Africa,  they  can  only  employ  British  ship* 
The  colonists  are  excluded  from  a  direct  intercourse  with 
Asia. 

The  warehousing  system  ha»  also  been  considerably  extend- 
ed ;  and  a  bill  is  now  in  progress  for  reducing-  the  duties  charg- 
ed on  foreign  shipping  in  our  ports  to  a  level  with  those  laid  oa 
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British  shipping.  Both  these  measures  are  of  the  greatest  im<» 
portance.  Were  a  country  like  England — a  country  so  advan- 
tageously si  tuated,  where  property  and  personal  liberty  are  so 
Well  protected  and  secured,  where  manufacturing  industry  has 
attained  so  high  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and  whose  products  are 
suited  to  the  tastes  and  ^ants  of  every  people — freely  to  admit 
the  produce  of  other  natidns  itito  her  portd,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  warehoused  for  e^tportation,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
her  commerce  would  be  very  greatly  extended,  and  thiat  she 
would  become  a  vast  general  depot  for  the  merchandise  of  the 
world,  universi  orbis  terranim  emporium.  The  possession  of  an 
Abundant  supply  o^  foreign  commodities  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  facilitating  the  disposal  of  those  of  domestic  growth* 
Were  the  warehousing  system  carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  fo- 
reigners would  be  induced  to  resort  to  our  ports  in  much 
greater  numbers  than<  they  have  hitherto  done,  not  only  be- 
cause they  wouM  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  our  own  commodi* 
ties  tt  thecbeapiBet  ratse,  but  because  they  would  be  able  to 
assort  and  complete  their  cargoes  with  every  species  of  foreign 
goods  they  might  have  occasion  for*  As  illustrative  of  this 
principle,  we  may  mention,  that  foreign  linens  were  formerly 
allowed  to  be  freely  warehoused  in  this  country ;  but,  in  com- 

Iiliance  with  the  solicitations  of  the  manufacturers,  they  were 
oaded,  in  1810,  with,  a  transit  duty  of  15  per  cent.  Their  im- 
portation was  thus  entirely  stopped ;  and  the  foreigners,  who 
had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  sJbipping  German  linens 
from  our  ports,  because  they  could  get  their  cargoes  con- 
veniently complete  with  an  assortment  of  our  goods,  w^re, 
in  consequence,  obliged'  to  resort  to  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burgh, and  completed  their  cargoes  with  the  goods  of  the 
Continent;  so  that,  by  this  inji^licious  proceeoing,  we  not 
only  lost  all  the  advantages  of  the  entrepdt^  but  had  tlie  market 
for  our  own  fHroduce  considerably  narrowed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  linen  manufacturers  should  have  had  influence 
enough  to  get  the  transit  duty  continued— *a  duty  which,  with- 
out being  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  them,  has  a  very  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  commerce  of  the  country.  There  are  a  va- 
riety of  other  exceptions,  to  the  freedom  pf  warehousing  for  re- 
exportation, introduced  into  the  new  bill,  none  of  which  seem 
to  rest  on  any  better  grounds.  It  is  graUfying,  however,  to 
know  that  they  have  been  condemned  by  a  very  large  propor- 
tion, not  only  of  the  mercantile  world,  but  also  of  the  manufac- 
turers ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  experience  of  their  inutility, 
and  the  growing  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  an  unrestrained 
importation,  will  occasion  their  abolition  at  no  distant  period. 

Ii2 
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It  was  formerly  said  of  Amsterdam,  <  Que  les  etrungers  surs  dt 

*  trouver  toutes  choses  a  Amsterdam  preferentj  par  cett^  raison^ 
f  cette  ville  a  toutes  les  autres  villes  de  commerce : '  *  And  when 
the  warehousing  system  shall  be  fully  established,  this  will  be 
still  more  emphaticallpr  true  of  London.  Nor,  in  estimat- 
ing the  benefits  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  this  sound 
and  liberal  system,  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  increased 
wealth  and  commercial  prosperity  of  which  it  will  be  produc* 
iiTe,  will  neither  excite  the  jealousy  nor  the  ill  will  of  others. 
There  will  be  a  reciprocity  of  advantages;  for,  as  has  beea 
well  observed  by  Mr  Wallace,  ^  the  advantages  which  a  parti- 

*  cular  nation  may  derive  from  becoming  the  centre  and  entre^ 
^  p6t  of  the  commerce  of  others,  must  ever  be  proportioned  to 
'  the  general  benefit  of  which  she  is  the  dispenser ;  and  this  ad- 

*  vantage  can  only  be  extended  and  rendered  permanent  by  the 
^  greater  facilities  and  encouragement  she  is  the  means  of  af- 
<  fording  to  promote  the  trade,  the  industry,  and,  through 
f  them,  the  resources  and  welfare  of  other  nations. ' — {SpeecAf 
25lk  Junej  1821.) 

The  bill  now  in  progress  for  redociog  the  high  port  and 
other  duties  paid  by  foreign  ships  to  the  same  level  as  those 
paid  by  the  ships  of  this  country,  has  encountered  a  very  keea 
opposition.  We  trust,  however,  that  its  supporters  will  not  be 
induced  to  relax  in  their  efforts  to  get  it  passed  into  a  law.  It 
Is  not  true  that  the  excess  of  duty  has  caused  the  employment 
of  a  single  additional  British  ship*  Its  only  effect  has  been  to 
excite  the  animosity  of  foreigners;  and  to  harass  our  com* 
merce,  by  causing  the  imposition  of  equal,  and  in  many  cases 
of  higher,  countervailing  duties  on  our  ships  trading  to  their 
ports.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  proposed 
measure  has  uready  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  American  and 
Portuguese  ships,  who  are  permitted  to  come  into'our  ports  CHk 
payipg  the  same  duties  as  British  ships.  And  having  gone  thus 
£Eir— having,  conceded  this  privilege  to  the  ships  of  our  most 
dangerous  naval  rivals — it  would  be  moi3t  invidious  and  irritating 
to  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  to  continue  to  load  their  ships 
with,  the  higher  duties. 

,  Such  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
alterations  that  have  lately  been  made  in  the  Navigation  Law ; 
and  of  the  measures  either  passed,  or  in  progress,  ^r  extending 
the  warehousing  system,  ajnd  {facing  foreign  and  British  ship- 
pbg  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  respect  to  duties.  It  is  al- 
most unnecessary,  after  what  we  have  already  stated,  to  say, 

'  '         ■  I.I  — I 

«  La  Bichesse  de  la  Hollande,  tome  I.  p.  376. 
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that  we  cordially  approve  of  all  those  alterations— of  those  that 
have  been  effected,  and  of  those  that  are  projected.  They 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  imperiously  required,  by  the  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  and  other  countries;  and  to  be 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  and  consolidate  our  commer- 
cial prosperity.  Their  only  defect  is,  that  they  have  not  gone 
far  enough — that  they  have  paid  too  much  deference  to  the  false 
and  interested  representations  of  particular  bodies,  and  to  pre- 
judices which  have  nothing  but  the  rust  of  antiquity  to  recom- 
mend them.  But  the  principle  on  which  these  changes  have 
been  made,  is  sound ;  and  the  advantages  of  whidi  they  wiA 
be  productive,  will  certainly  lead  to  othigrs.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  when  the  just  principles  and  the  benefits  of 
commerce  are  so  well  understood  and  so  eagerly  desired,  it  is 
idle  to  think,  that  it  is  possible  to  act  on  the  illiberal  and  ex- 
clusive maxims  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  If 
we  attempted  this,  we  should  assuredly  stimulate  other  states 
•to  adopt  Uie  same  line  of  conduct^  and  as  our  commerce  is- by 
far  the  most  extensive^  we  should  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  If 
prohibitions  be  good  for  England,  they  must  be  good  for  other 
countries;  arid,  were  they  generally  adopted,  it  is  plain  we 
'should' be  shut  out  of  every  market,  and  our  commercial  great- 
ness would  be  Entirely  destroyed.  Navigation  laws  and  restric- 
tive regulations  are  weapons  we  am  no  longer  wield  with  Suc- 
cess. vVe  have  taught  others  to  use  them  with  equal  dexte- 
rity, and  more  ^fect  And  a  pi'oper  iregard  to  ont  own  selF- 
ihterestis  sufficient  to  diow  the  advantage,  or  radier,  weshouhl 
say,  the  necessity,  of  reverting  to  a  more  just  and  liberal 
system.  The  genuine  commercial  spiril^— ^at  spirit,  which 
is  a  permanent  source  of  wealth  andf  power,  is  altc^ether  in- 
consistent with  ^e  dark  and  shallow  policy  of  monopoly.  All 
commerce  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  reciprocity ;  and  that 
'Country  will  certainly  prosper  most,  and  have  the  foundatioas 
of  her  greatness  b^t  secured,  who  is  a  universal  merchant, 

•  and  deals  with  all  the  world  en  iklr  and  liberal  principles. 
^  Whatever'  said  Mr  Wallace,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  ano- 
ther opportunity  of  referring  to  bis  excellent  speech,  <we  may 

*  hope  to  gain,  must  be  combined  with,  and  in  proportion  to, 
'  *  the  beneficial  eSectB  that  flow  from  it  to  every  nation,  which, 

•  ^  by  its  wants  or  superflaitieS|  its  productions,  natural  or  arci- 
'  *  ficial,  has  either  to  f^ive  or  receive  through  the  medium  of 

<  commerce.     By  estabhshing  a  system,  which  gives  facility  and 
'  *  encouragement  to  the  interchange  of  productions,  we  excite 

*  the  industry,  contribute  to  the  happiness,  and  promote  the 

*  wel&re  of  every  people.    A  system  which  creates,  in  each 
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^  c6untryi  an  iaterest  in*  the  prosperity  of  ally  ieod^  to  fbrm  a 

*  bond  of  union,  that  may  counteract  ^e  progress  of  ambition^ 

*  and  allay  the  workings  of  political  and  commercial  jealousy; 
^  the  source  of  animosities  too  often  fatal  to  the  repose  of  Europe, 

*  and  whidi  have  too  frequently  deluged  it  with  blood.  It  \i 
^  not,  then,  to  the  particular  and  confined  interests  of  this  coun- 

*  try,  or  to  those  immediately  afiected  by  them,  that  this  pro- 

*  position  alone  addresses  itself;  it  is  directed  to  every  benevo- 
^  lent  feeling  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  every  heart  that  is  a* 
^  live  to  the  improvement,  the  tranquilliQr,  and  the  happiness 

*  of  mankind*  To  be  the  living  principle,  the  connecting  bond 
^  of  such  an  union,  may,  if  we  do  not  reject  it,  be  tlie  singular 
^  felicity  of  this  countrv,    happier  hereafter  perhaps  in  tbftt» 

*  than  in  all  the  triumphs  her  armies  have  achieved,  glorious 
^  as  they  have  been. ' — [Speech^  25th  June^  IS^i). 


Art.  XII.  1 .  Memorandum  of  Two  Conversations  bePxeen  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  Viscount  Ebrington  at  Porto^FerraicL 

2.  Memorial  de  Sainte  Hiline.^Joumal  of  the  Private  Life 
and  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  St  Helena* 
By  the  Count  de  I^A3  Casss.  Six  Vols.  Colburn.  ]L.oa- 
don,  182$. 

IT  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  decease  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon would  be  followed  by  numerous  publications  to 
gratify  the  cnrbsity  of  the  world  respecting  him.  He  who  long 
filled  the  world  with  bis  fame,  still  cpntiriues  to  interest  every 
reflecting  mind ;  and  the  anxiety  for  information  concerning 
his  life,  nabits,  and  conversation,  seem's  almost  as  intense  now 
as  it  was  when  he  winded  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Hap- 
pily he  had  been  of  Ute  years  surrounded  by  authors,  and  was 
willing  to  help  them  in  transmitting  the  history  of  his  extraor- 
dinary career  to  future  times*  Mr  O'Meara's  work  contained 
a  body  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  information — ^infor- 
mation,  the  accuracy  of  which  stands  unimpeached  by  any  of 
the  attacks  lately  made  against  its  author  t  and  the  work  be- 
,  fore  us  yields  not  in  importance  and  entertainment  to  that  of 
Mr  0*Meara«  The  early  parts  of  it  are  somewhat  French, 
and  betray  symptoms  of  bookmaking  and  authorship ;  but  the 
last  part,  composing  two  volumes,  is  written  as  sioiply  as  may 
be,  and  contains  merely  the  details  ot  which  Count  Las  Coses 
kept  a  Journal. 
The  impression  produced  by  tUl  the  facts  recorded  in  these 
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difibr^nt  works,  is,  it  inu$t%be  •cofrfei^iied,  eminently  faTourable 
to  Napoleon.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  be  wa$  by  far  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age,  and  indeed  of  modern  times ;  that  no 
other,  in  any  age,  ever  surpassed  him^  if  he  wa«  even  equalled.  . 
But  his  good  qualities  had  been  hitherto  underrated ;  and  it 
most  be  admitted,  in  fairness  to  his  memory,  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  his  private  life,  the  better  opinion  are  we  obliged 
to  form  of  his  heart.  The  influence  of  national  rivalship,  hos- 
tility and  fear,  is  now  gone ;  and  we  can  calmly  survey  that 
extraordinary  genius  in  the  page  of  history,  und^zzled  by  the 
lustre  which  formerly  prevented  any  thing  but  his  talents  from 
beisig  seen,  and  unbiassed  by  die  awe  in  which  so  dreadful  an 
enemy  was  necessarily  resarifed.  The  cruel  treatment  by  which 
«ome  of  our  liberaUminded  rulers  were  pleased  to  imbitter  his 
last  years,  might  stiU  induce  the.  people  of  this  country  to  read 
his  annals  with  some  prejudice,  and  malce  them  desirous  of  dis- 
covering less  worth  in  an  enemy  so  scandalously  and  so  meanly 
ill  treated  after  his  fall ;  but  we  beliieve  the  public  opinion  is 
now  pretty  well  made  up  on  this  point,  and  assigning  the  dls- 

Sace  of  such  pitiful  proceedings  to  their  authors  e?cclusively, 
rowing  on  them,  and  not  upon  the  nation  at  large,  the  in- 
delible stain  of  tormenting  him  who  was  no  longer  an  object  of 
-fear,  perhaps  of  shortening  his  days,  alter  he  had  lost  all  power 
of  hurting  us. 

Lord  Ebrington^s  Narrative  is,  on  every  account,  a  most  in- 
teresting tract.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  good  sense  and  feel- 
ing, and  the  excellent  taste  which  it  displays  throughout;  it  is, 
jn  ajl  respects,  such  aA  might  have  been  expected  from  its  ami- 
able, enlightened,  and  accomplished  author. 
.  The  following  sketch  of  tne  ^E^mperor  Alexander,  and  the 
other  despots  of  the  North,  agree  well  with  the  likenesses  of 
the  same  potentates  to  be  found  in  Mr  O'Meara's  valuable 
work. 

*  J  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  Emperor  ?  He  said,  ^'  t'est 
un  vSritaUe  Grec^  on  nepeut  zefier  ^  ltd;  il  a pourtant  de  r instruction 
et  quelquet  idies  UbSraUs  dont  il  a  iii  tmbu  par  un  phUosophe^  La 
Harpe^  qui  Va  SleoS,  Mais  il  est  si  Uger  et  si  faux ^  qu^on  ne  pent  sa^ 
voir  si  les  seniimens  qu*il  dilute  rSsultent  vraiment  de  ses  pensies,  ou 
d'une  espice  de  vanite  de  se  mettre  en  contraste  avec  sa  position.  **  He 
mentioned,  as  an  instance,  an  argument  they  had  had  upon  forms  of 
government,  in  which  Alexander  maintained  a  preference  for  elective 
monarchy.  His  (Napoleon's)  opiaion  was  quite  contrary,  for  **  who 
is  fit  to  be  80  elected  ?  Un  Cesar^  un  Alexandre^  dor^  on  ne  trouvc 
pas  un  par  siicle  :  so  that  the  election  must,  after  all,  be  a  matter  of 
chance,  et  la  succession  vaut  surement  mieux  que  les  dez.  '*  During  the 
fiirtnight  that  Ibey  were  at  Tilsit,  they  dined  together  nearly  every 
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day,  ^'  Mais  nous  nous  lemons  hientot  de  taUe  pour  nous  dfbarrasser 
du  Roi  de  Prusse  qui  nous  ennuyoiU  Vers  les  neuf  heures^  l^Empe" 
reur  revenait  chez  moi  enjrac  prendre  le  thiy  and  remained  conversmi^ 
very  agreeably  on  different  subjects,  for  the  most  part  philosophical 
or  political,  sometimes  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. " 
The  Emperor  Francis,  he  said,  had  more  honesty,  bat  less  capacity* 
**  Je  mejlerois  h  lui  bien  plutSt  quh  Vautre^  ei  s*U  me  dormait  sa  parole 
dejaire  telle  ou  telle  chose,  je  serois  persuadi  qu'au  moment  de  la  don* 
ner,  il  aurait  V intention  de  s*i/  temr  ;  mais  son  esprit^  est  bien  bom^ 
point  d'energiey  point  de  car  act  ere.  "  The.  King  of  Prussia  he  called 
^'  un  caporal,"  without  an  idea  beyond  the  dress  of  a  soldier,  *'  in* 
Jiniment  le  plus  bite  des  trois. "  The  Archduke  (^harles  was  "  un 
esprit  tres^mSdiocrCf  '*  who  had,  however,  on  some  occasionsi  shown 
himself  not  to  be  without  military  talent. '    pp.  10-12. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Archduke  Charles  is  here  too 
slightly  mentioned.  He  has  repeatedly  shown  himself  to  be 
d  prince  of  great  patriotism,  and  of  undoubted  military  genius. 
His  feeble  health,  and  want  of  political  firmnesft,  have  alone 
prevented  him  from  playing  a  more  distinguished  part  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  tnan  any  man  of  the  regular  princely 
i^aste  since  Frederick  II. 

*.    Upon  the  much  agitated  questions  of  his  conduct  towards 
-his  sick  in  Egypt,   and  towards  his  Turkish  prisoners,  it  is 
fair  that  we  hear  his  own  story,  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
evidence  has,  ever  yet  been  adduced  to  impeach. 

*  1  mentioned  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  statement  of  his  having  poison- 
ed his  sick:  he  answered,  **  II  y  a  dans  cela  quelque  Jbndement  de 
iprai.  Three  or  four  men  of  the  army  had  the  plague  s  they  could 
not  have  Uved  twenty* four  hours ;  I  was  about  to  march;  I  con- 
,  suited  Desgenettes  as  to  the  means  of  removing  them ;  he  said  that 
it  must  be  attended  with  some  risk  of  infection,  and  would  be  use- 
)e.*^s  to  then^  as  they  were  past  recovery.  I  then  recmnmended  hitn 
to  give  them  a  dose  of  opium  father  then  leave  them  to  the  merey 
of  the  Turks.  //  me  rSpondit  en  fort  honnite  homme  que  son  metier 
(toif  de  giiirir  et  non  de  tuer  :\  so  the  m6n  ^ere  left  to  their  fate. 
Perhaps  he  was  right,  though  I  asked  for  them  what  I  should,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  wished  my  best  friend  to  have  done  for 
yat.  I  have  often  thought  since  on  this  point  of  moraU,  and  have 
conversed  on  it  with  others,  etje  crois  qu*aujbnd  il  vaui  toujours  mieux 
sotfffrir  qu'un  homme  finisse  sa  fJestinSe  quelle  quelle  soit,  1  judged 
to  afterwards  in  the  case  of  my  friend  Duroc,  who,  when  his  bowels 
were  falling  out  before  my  eyes,  repeatedly  cried  to  me  to  have  him 
put  out  jof  his  misery.  Je  lui  disjje  vous  plains^  tnon  ami,  mais  il  ny 
fi  pas  de  remedcy  iljaui  souffrir  jusquh  la  Jin.  '*  I  then  asked  him  a* 
bout  the  massacre  of  the  1  urks  at  Jaffa :  he  answered,  '^  Cest  vrai 
r^J\enJis fusilier  h  peu  pres  deux  mille, —  Vous  trouvez  celd  un  peufort 
sr^mais  je  leur  avois  accordS  une  capitulation  h  El  Arish  d  condition 
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^ih  retoumeroient  chez  eux.  lis  Font  rompue  et  se  sont  jetffs  dans 
Jaffa  oitje  les  pris  par  assaut,  Je  ne  povvois  les  emmener  prisonniers 
avec  moif  carje  manquois  de  pain,  et  Us  6toient  des  diables  trop  dan- 
gereux  pour  les  lacker  une  seconde  Jbis^  de  sorte  que  je  tl  avals  d* autre 
mqyen  que  des  les  iuer,  ** 

The  last  extract  from  this  little  work  shall  be  his  sketch  of 
the  gallabt  and  ill-fated  Murat. 

*  He  asked  me  about  my  intended  stay  in  Italy,  the  places  I  proposed 
▼isiting,  &c.  &c.  On  my  mentioning  Naples,  be  said,  '<  Vous  verrez 
done  suremeni  le  Roi  de  Naples — cest  wi  bon  militaire ;  cest  un,  des 
hommes  les  plus  briUanis  que  fai  jamais  cu  iur  un  champ  de  bat4iilie.^» 
Pas  d^un  talent  supSrieur^  stms  beaucoup  de  courage  moral,  assez  timds 
nume  pour  le  plan  des  opSrations^^mais  le  momefit  quHl  voyoit  rennemi^ 
tout  cela  disparoissoit^^ etoit  alors  le  coup'd'osUle  plus  rapide,  un^ 
valeur  vraiment  chevaleresque — D'ailleurs  un  bel  homme^  grandy  bien 
wisf  et  avec  beaucoup  de  soin  :  quelque  foU  un  peu  Janfasquement — 
Enfin  un  magnjfique  Lazzarone. " — I  asked  if  he  did  not  make  a  fine 
charge  with  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  the  first  day  > 
He  replied,  **  Parbleu  il  les  menoit  toujours  meme  trap  bien,  il  les 
Jaiscnt  trop  tuer — et  toujours  en  avant  lui-meme — C*Stoit  vraiment  un 
iuperbe  spectacle  de  le  voir  dans  les  combats  ^  la  tete  de  Id  cavalerie,  " 
'  He  showed  more  animation  in  speaking  on  this  than  on  any  other 
topic  in  the  whole  course  of  conversation,  and  seeihed  quite  to  dweM 
6n  it  with  pleasure.  He  said,  >*  Vousverrez  aussi  la  Reiner  c*esi 
une  belle  personne,  et  tr^s-fine. "    pp.  50,  31. 

The  work  of  Las  Cases  is  ot*  the  highest  interest*  Like  Mr 
C^Meara'S)  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  •^uma),  butis  more  mi« 
nute  and  regular.  The  author  enjoyed  more  cotistant  oppor* 
tunities  of  gratifying  our  curiosity  respecting  the  Emperor^ 
from  having  the  advantage  of  ^ving  in  his  household,  and 

Eassing  daily  many  hours  in  his  society;  either  conversing  with 
im,  hearing  him  read,  and  comment  on  the  works  of  various 
authors,  Or  writing  to  his  dictation.  He  seems  to  be  a  person 
of  but  ordinary  talents,  and  no  very  rare  acquirements;  but 
his  generous  devotion  to  Napoleon,  whose  fortunes  he  ir^uq^ 
teemi  to  follow  in  the  hour  of  his  fall;  the  zeal  and  fideli^  with 
which  he  served  him  to  the  last;  the  kindness  which  he  snowed 
in  forcing  upon  bim  the  savings  of  his  own  life,  when  our  Go* 
vernment's  niggardly  instructions  were  exceeded  by  the  more 
rigorous  discipline  of  that  great  martinette  and  strict  economist^ 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  gives  the  Count  a  claim  to  the  esteem  of  e- 
very  honourable  mind.  His  book  too  wears  the  appearance  of 
perfect  accuracy;  he  candidly  tells  us  where  he  had  lost  his 
memorandum,  or  omitted  to  make  one,  or  believes  himself  to 
have  made  mistakes ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  generally 
speaking)  his  journal  may  safely  be  trusted.     For  a  Frenchman 
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too,  and  one  whose  early  and  middle  years  had  been  passed  ««* 
nK>ng  that  worst  and  feeblest  part  of  the  French  School^  the. 
emigrants,  he  has  fallen  into  less  vanity  and  trifling  than  mig^bt 
have  been  expected.  The  rea<ler  will  naturally  wish, first  of  all 
to  learn  who  and  what  the  author  is,  whose  veracky  he  is  to 
trust  BO  largely* 

The  Count  des  Las  Cases  was  a  nobleman  of  good  family, 
but  moderate  fortune;  and  had  just  been  made  Lieutenant   in 
the  Navy  at  the  age  of  twenty«K>ne,  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out.     He  Joined  the  Princes  on  the  Rhine,  and  wira  for  some 
time  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  Lam*- 
balie.     Having  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  his  comrades  in 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Quiberon,  his  mind  became  un- 
easy at  the  course  he  had  been  pursuing,  of  bearing  arms  a^ 
gainst  his  country,  because  he  disapproved  of  the  government 
she  had  chosen  to  live  under;  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
returning,  which  Napoleon's  liberal  policy  offered  to  all  upon  his 
elevation  to  the  Consulship.    During  his  stay  in  .England,  he 
had  supported  himself  by  teaching,  and  had,  in  communicating 
knowledge  to  others,  gone  througn  a  course  of  education  him- 
self. The  restorati(Hif  under  the  same  great  man,  of  a  monarchi- 
cal government,  could  not  overcome  the  Count's  repugnance 
to  th^  new  order  of  things,  or  at  least  of  persons;  and  he,  like 
many  others,  held  it  as  a  point  of  Jionour  to  keep  aloof  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  Imperial  Court     Meanwhile^  the  sig- 
nal exploits  which  jcarried  .the  standard  of  Fcanoe  over  the  whcSe 
Continent  in  triumph,  and  raised  her  Sovereign's  name  above 
all  that  the  annals  of  military  glory  record,  could  hardly  fail 
to  impress  with  admiration,  one  so  warmly  attadied  to  the  fame 
of  his  country.     In  despite  of  himself  and  his  prejudices,  be 
was  forced  to  esteem  one  who  had  exalted  France;  and  when 
the  Emperor  called  around  him  some  of  the  greatest  families, 
and  intimated  to  the  rest,  that  their  absence  from  his  court 
would  be  deemed  a  mark  of  disaffection  to  the  nati(Hial  cause, 
our  author  having  for  twenty  vears  proved  bis  attachment  to  the 
fallen  monarch's  family,  whioi  seemed  now  more  than  ever  out 
of  the  question  for  ever,  volunteered  his  services  in  the  Scheldt 
during  the  glorious  expedition,  which  so  raised  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  the  present  ministers  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  made  Chamberlain  and  a  Councillor  of 
State.     In  the  latter  capacity,  he  was  employed  on  several  im- 

Brtant  missions,  both  abroad  and  in  the  interior  of  France* 
e  commanded  a  Legion  at  the  capture  of  Paris  in  1314 ;  and 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  determined  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  misconstruction)  he  wisely  abstained  from  CQurtly  at* 
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tendance^  passed  some  months  in  England^  and  returned  about 
the  time  of  the  Emperor's  reappearance  from  Elba*  He  was 
near  his  person  at  the  Abdication;  and  his  journal  begins  with 
the  20th  June  ISiS,  the  day  after  his  Majesty's  return  from  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  Wtien  his  determination  to  qnit  France 
was  made  known,  the  Count  waited  on  him  to  offer  bis  ser* 
vices;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof,  how  litde  he  had  paid  the 
courtier  in  better  times,  that  the  Count's  person  was  hardly 
known  to  him.  The  dialogue  was  short.  <  Do  you  know 
^  whither  your  offer  may  lead  you  ?'— *  I  have  made  no  calca* 
<  lation  about  the  matter. ' 

It  may  be  fit  to  add,  that  the  details  In  the  Counts  work 
and  those  of  Mr  O'Meara,  mutually  support  each  other.  No- 
thing can  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  readers  of  both  than  this 
coincidence,  without  the  most  remote  possibility  of  any  concert. 
Indeed,  since  last  year,  when  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
latter,  every  attempt  to  discredit  its  statements  has  only  given  it 
new  authority.  The  personal  attacks  upon  its  author  merit 
scarcely  greater  regard.  He  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  im- 
prudent; and  there  are  several  matters  requiring  explanation  ia 
his  communications  to  the  Governor;  an  explanation  which  he 
would  probably  have  given  in  the  most .  authentic  form  by  his 
afiklavi^  in  answer  to  oir  H.  Lowe's  Rule  for.  a  Criminal  Infer* 
nadon,  had  not  that  proceeding  been  quashed  by  reason  of  the 
extraordinary  length  of  lime  daring  which  Sir  Hudson  had  su& 
fered  the  statements  against  him  to  pass  wHioticed.  *  Count 
Las  Cases  relates,  at  the  close  of  Jiis  work,  a  circumstance  re- 
specting this  snfagect,  of  a  singvdwr  cast.  He  and  Sir  H.  Lowe 
had  been  the  reverse  of  friends  daring  all  their  compulsory  in- 
tercourse. This  Appears  every  where  throughout  the  Journal, 
Little,  therefore,  cotlld  we  have  expected  such  a  narrative  as 
the  following,  to  which  the  Ex-^govemor  has  not  yet  offered 
any  contradiction. 

<  Whilst  writing  this,  I  have  received  fronk  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  some 
extracts  of  confidential  letters,  which,  he  informs  me,  he  received  at 
the  time  frpm  Mr  O'Meara,  in  which,  he  observes  to  me,  O'Meara 
spoke  of  me  in  a  very  improper  manner,  and  made  secret  reports  to 
him  respecting  me.  What  can  have  been  the  intention  of  Sir  Hud* 
son  Lowe  in  acting  thus  with  me  ?  Considering  the  terms  on  which 
we  are  together,  he  cannot  have  been  prompted  by  a  very  tender  io« 
terest.  Did  he  wish  to  prove  to  me  that  Mr  O'Meara  acted  as  a  spy 
for  him  upon  us  ?  Did  he  hope  so  far  to  prepossess  me  against  him, 
as  to  influence  the  nature  and  the  force  of  my  testimony  in  favour  of 


•  His  preferring  a  criminal  to  a  civil  suit,  is  equally  unaccountable- 
It  seems  as  if  he  did  not  court  a  thorough  investigation. 
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and  took  me  out  to  walk.  We  all  breakfasted  under  the  trees.  The; 
weather  was  delightful,  and  the  heat,  though  intense,  wholesome.. 
The  £mperor  ordered  his  calash,  two  of  us  were  with  him,  and  the 
third  accompanied  us  on  horseback.  The  Grand  Marshal  could  nof 
attend.  The  Emperor  recurred  to  some  misunderstanding,  which  hsA, 
taken  place  among  us  a  few  days  before.  He  took  a  view  of  our  si* 
tuation  and  our  natural  wants  ;^-*'  You  are  bound,  '*  said  he,  <*  whea 
you  are  one  day  restored  to  the  world,  to  consider  yourselves  as  bro* 
iherSf  on  my  account.  My  memory  will  dictate  this  conduct  to  yoiu 
Be  so,  then,  from  this  moment  i  **  He  next  described  how  we  might 
be  of  mutual  advantage  to  each  other,  the  suffer^gs  we  had  it  ib  our 
power  to  alleviate,  &c.  &c.  It  was,  all  at  pnpe^  a  family  aod  moral 
lesson,  alike  distinguished  for  excellent  sentiment  and  practical  rulei^ 
of  conduct.  It  ought  to  have  been  written  in  letters  of  gold.  It 
lasted  nearly  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  will,  I  think,  never  be  for<« 
gotten  by  any  of  us.  For  myself,  not  only  the  principles  and  the 
words,  but  the  tone,  the  expression,  the  action,  and,  above  all,  the 
entire  affection  with  which  he  delivered  them,  will  never  be  erased 
from  my  mind.' — Vol.  III.  Part  5th,  pp.  64,  65. 

The  conversation  upon  second  sight,  which  foHows,  does  n6 
little  honour  toiiis  speculative  talents. 

*  The  Emperor  was  very  communicative  to  day.  The  conversa^ 
tion  turned  on  dreams,  presentiments,  and' foresights,  which  theEng-' 
Ksh  call  aecBnd  sight:  We  employed  every  commonplace  topic,  or-i 
dinarily  connected  with  these  objects,  and  can^e*  at  last  to  speak  tff 
sorcerers  and  ghosts.  The  Emperor  condildedwiih  observing ;  **  Alt 
these  quackeries,  and  as  many  others,  such  as  those  of  Cagliostro« 
Mesmer,  Giall,  and  Lavater,  &c*  &c.,  are  destroyed  by  this  sole  and 
aimple  argumeBt— iltf  that  may  exist,  but  it  doei  m^  exist. 

'  '*  Man  is  fond  of  the  marvellous ;  it  has  for  him  irresistible  faset* 
nations ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  abandon  that,  which  is  near  at  hand,  tQ 
run  after  that,  wl^ch  is  fabricated  for  him.  He  voluntarily  lends  him-* 
self  to  his  own  delusions.  The  truth  is,  that  every  thing  about 
us  is  a  wonder.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  properly  called 
a  phenomenon.  Every  thing  in  nature  is  a  phenomenon.  Mji 
existence  is  a  phenomenon.  The  wood  that  is  put  in  the  fire** 
place  and  warms  me,  is  a  phenomenon ;  that  candle  there,  whiclt 
gives  me  light,  is  a  phenomenon.  AH  the  first  cau.«es,  my  under- 
standing, my  faculties,  are  phenomena ;  for  they  all  exist,  and  we 
cannot  define  them.  I  take  leave  of  you  here, "  said  he,  **  and  lo ! 
I  am  at  Paris,  entering  my  box  at  the  opera.  I  bow  to  the  audience^ 
I  hear  the  acclamations ;  I  see  the  performers ;  I  listen  to  the  music. 
But  if  I  can  bound  over  the  distance  from  St  JEielena,  why  should  I 
not  bound  over  the  distance  of  centuries  ?  Why  should  I  not  see  th^ 
future  as  well  as  the  past  ?  Why  should  the  one  be  more  extraordi- 
^hary,  more  wonderful  than  the  other?  The  only  reason  is,  that  it  does 
not  exist.  This  is  the  argument  which  will  always  annihilate,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  reply^  all  visionary  wonders*    All  these  quacki 
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deal  in  very  ingeniout  speculations ;  their  reasoning  may  be  just  and 
seductive ;  but  their  conclusions  are  false,  because  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  facts. 

*  **  Mesmer  and  Mesmerism  have  never  recovered  from  the  blow 
dealt  at  them  by  Bailly's  report  in  the  name  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Mesmer  produced  effects  upon  a  person  by  magnetijsing 
him  to  his  face,  yet  the  same  person,  magnetized  behind,  without  his 
knowing  it,  experienced  no  effect  whatever.  It  was  therefore,  on  his 
part,  an  error  of  the  imagination,  a  debility  of  the  senses ;  it  was  the 
act  of  the  somnabule,  who,  at  night  runs  along  the  roof  without  dan- 
ger, because  he  is  not  afraid ;  but  who  would  break  his  neck  in  the 
day,  because  his  senses  would  confound  him." '  III.  Part  5ih,  pp. 
65-^7. 

Some  details  which  the  Emperor  gave  upon  the  economy  of 
his  court,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.     Its  splendour  was  very 
greatly  superior  to  any  thing  that  had  been  seen  in  France  be- 
fore his  time;  and  yet  the  expense  was  infinitely  less,  owing  to 
the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  excellent  order  introduced  in- 
to the  accounts.    His  hunting  and  shooting  establishment,  for 
instance,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  coat  less 
than  two  thousand  a  year,  while  the  King's  cost  upwards  of 
itbirty.    Napoleop's  mews  cost  125,000/.,  the  annual  charge  of 
each  horse,  every  thing  included,  being  125/.    A  'page'  cost 
about  300/.  a  year,  and  this  was  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
court.    Great  care  was  taken  of  the  education  of  these  pages, 
and  the  place  was  an  object  of  solicitation  with  tbe  first  families 
of  France.    Napoleon's  principle  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
that  *  a  king  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature ;  he  is  the  mere  crea^ 
tare  of  civilization ;  there  are  no  naked  kings;  they  roust  be  all 
dressed.  *     For  the  purpose  of  dressing,  he  adopted  the  wisest 
course ;  he  knew  intimately,  he  said,  every  particular  of  the 
Court  establishment,  originally  laid  down  tie  whole  plan,  and 
superintended  its  execution  from  time  to  trme^  he  adopted  the 
precedents  of  past  ages  scrupulously,  whenever  they  were  ap- 

?licable ;  but  lopped  off  all  that  was  ridiculous  or  pernicious. 
)ne  part  of  the  toilette  of  a  king,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  was 
not  very  careful  of;  the  process  deemed  so  necessary  by  us  in 
this  country,  of  paring  the  nails,  and  drawing  the  teeth.  The 
conversation  in  ,which  he  gave  these  particulars  happened  to 
)ast  later  than  usual,  for  he  retired  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock  ; 
observingT-'  After  all,  we  must  be  a  good-natured  kind  of 
*  people,  to  be  able  to  lead  so  contented  a  life  at  St  Helena.  * 
The  reader  may  desire  to  see  his  opinion  of  the  Court  which 
preceded  him ;  and  we  fear  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
following  sketch.  We  may  observe,  that  the  very  interesting 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan,   lately,  published,  while  tliey 
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contradict  nothing  that  is  here  said  of  the  unfortunate  Mariof 
Antoinette,  and  indeed  leave  almost  ail  the  other  charges  un- 
touched, if  they  do  not  actually  give  confirmation  to  some,  by 
omitting  to  take  notice;  of  the  most  current  imputations,  *  beaf 
out  the  llmperor  to  the  full  extent  of  his  remarks  on  Louis  XVI. 

*  He  afterwards  adverted  to  Versailles ;  the  court,  the  Queen,  Ma- 
dame Campan,  and  the  King,  were  the  principal  subjects  of  his  re- 
marks, and  he  said  many  things,  some  of  which  I  have  already  no- 
ticed. He  concluded  with  obse^p^ing,  that  Louis  XVI.  would  have 
been  a  perfect  pattern  in  private  life,  but  that  he  had  been  a  wretch- 
ed King ;  and  tnat  the  Queen  would  ,no  doubt  have  been,  at  all  times, 
the  ornament  of  every  circle,  but  that  her  levity,  her  inconsistencies, 
and  want  of  capacity,  had  not  a  little  contributed  to  promote  and  ac- 
celerate the  catastrophe.  She  had,  he  remarked,  deranged  the  man- 
ners of  Versailles ;  its  ancient  gravity  and  strict  etiquette  were  trans- 
formed into  the  free  and  easy  prettinesses  and  absolute  tittle-tattle  of 
a  private  party.  No  man  of  sense  and  importance  could  avoid  the 
jests  of  the  young  courtiers,  whose  natural  disposition  for  raillery  was 
sharpened  by  the  applauses  of  a  young  and  beautiful  sovereign. 

*  One  of  the  most  characteristic  anecdotes  of  that  day  was  told.  A 
gallant  and  worthy  German  general  arrived  at  Paris,  with  a  special 
recommendation  to  the  Queen,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  Joseph; 
her  brother.  The  Queen  thought  she  could  not  do  him  a  greater 
favour,  than  thai  of  inviting  him  to  one  of  her  private  parties.  He 
found  himself,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  a  little  out  of  his  element 
in  such  company,  but  it  was  every  one's  if^lsh  to  treat  him  with  mark- 
ed respect,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  leading*  part  in  the  conver- 
sation. He  was  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  topics,  aad  in  his 
manner  of  introducing  them.  He  talked  a  great  deal  ^>OBt  his  tMie 
tnarcy  and  Ms  grry  mare^  upon  which  he  set  the  highest  value.  The 
subject  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  arch  inquiries  on  the  part  of  th« 
young  courtiers,  respecting  a  thousand  frivolous  points,  which  be  had 
the  good  nature  to  answer,  as  if  they  wene  matters  of  importances 
In  conclusion,  one  of  them  asked  whrch  of  the  two  he  preferred : 
"  Really,  **  answered  the  general  with  peculiar  significance,  "  I 
must  confess,  tliat,  if  I  were  in  the  day  of  battle  on  my  white  mare, 
I  do  not  believe  I  should  dismount  to  get  on  my  grey  one.*'  At 
length  he  made  his  bow,  and  the  bursrts  of  laughter  that  followed, 
may  be  easily  conceived.  The  conversation  took  anotiier  turn  after 
his  departure ;  the  attractions  of  white  and  brown  beauties  were  long 
and  ingeniously  canvassed,  and  the  Queen  having  asked  one  of  the 

party  which  he  preferred,  he  instantly  assumed  a  grave  air,  and  imik 

• 

*  Especially  that  respecting  Count  Ferzen.  T!ie  subject  is  of 
little  moment,  but  for  the  glariog  iacuuc^tsicncy  of  our  courtiers  oi^ 
a  late  occasioo. 
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tating  the  solenm  tone  ef  the  Austrian,  answered;  *^  ReaHy,  Ma- 
dame, I  must  confess,  that  if  1  were  in  the  day  of  battle  on ^ 

**  Enougl), "  observed  the  Queen,  "  spare  us  the  remainder. " ' — III. 
Part  5lh,  pp.  92,  93. 

It  is  known,  that  Madame  Campan  was  placed  by  the  Em- 
peror at  the  head  of  a  seminary  near  Paris,  and  that  he  had 
several  interviews  with  her.  Of  course,  she  may  be  expected, 
on  such  occasions,  to  have  spoken  with  less  reserve  of  the 
Royal  family,  than  in  a  work  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye. 
Our  author  has  given  the  substance  of  what  she  told  Napo- 
leon. 

*  The  Emperor,  in  his  turn,  retraced  the  portr^  of  the  Queen, 
by  Madame  Campan,  who,  he  observed,  having  been  l^er  confidant, 
and  having  served  her  with  zeal,  affectioni  and  fidelity^  might  b^ 
expected  to  have  known  a  great  deal  about  her,^and  deserved  to  be 
considered  as  good  authority.  Madame  Campan,  he  said,  had  com* 
municated  to  him  many  detail^  of  the  private  life  of  the  Queen ; 
and  he  related  some  particulars  which  he  had  derived  from  that 
source. 

*  '  The  Queen,  according  to  Madame  Campan,  was  a  fascinating 
woman,  but  destitute  of  talent :  she  was  better  calculated  to  be  a 
votary  of  pleasure  than  a  participator  in  affairs  of  state.  She  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  heart,  was  parsimonious  rather  th^n  extravagant^ 
end  by  no  means  possessed  strength  of  character  equal  to  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  She  obtained  regular  infor- 
mation of  the  schemes  that  were  carrying  on  abroad  ;  and  she  never 
entertained  a  doubt  of  her  deliverance,  even  up  to  the  fatal  10th  of 
August,  the  catiMtrophe  of  which  was  brought  about  solely  by  the 
intrigues  and  hopes  of  the  Court,  which  were  developed  to  the 
world  through  the  imprudence  of  the  King  and  tliose  who  surround- 
ed him.  .  «  . 
<*  On  the  terrible  night  of  th^  5th  of  October,  *'  said  the  Empe- 
ror, '*  a  person  for  whom  the  Queep  entertained  a  high  regard,  and 
whom  I  afterwards  treated  very  ^11  at  j^astadt,  hastened  to  join  th|^ 
Prinqess  at  Versailles :  whether  he  had  been  sent  for,  or  whether  hp 
.went  of  his  own  accord  to  share  her  dangers,  I  know  not.  It  is  vf 
these  trying  moments,  "  continued  the  Emperor,  ^*  that  we  feel  most 
in  need  of  the  advice  and  consolation  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
us.  At  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe,  when  the  palace  was  forced, 
the  Queen  fled  for  refuge  to  the  King's  apartments ;  but  Her  confi- 
dant was  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  only  escaped  by  leap- 
ing out  of  a  window. " 

*  I  informed  the  Emperor  that  the  Queen  had  greatly  fallen  in  thfe' 
estimation  of  the  emigrants,  by  her  conduct  during  the  events  of  Va- 
rennes:  she  was  reproached  for  not  having  allowed  the  King  ttfset 
out  alone,  and  for  having  betrayed  a  want  of  skill  and  energy  during 
the  flight  of  the  Royal  family.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  iU 
managed  and  confused  than  the  journey  to  Varennes.    A  curiou» 
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'drcuiiistaiioe  eeeoected  wt&  that  event  was,  that  Leonard,  Am 
Queen's  famous  co^hur,  found  means  to  pass  in  his  cabriolet,  through 
^e  midst  of  the  tumult ;  and  he  armed  at  Cobleniz,  briogbg  with 
him  the  Marshal's  baton,  which,  it  was  said,  the  King  had  carried 
away  from  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  deliver  it  to  M.  •de  Bouill^,  when 
he  should  join  him. 

'^  It  was,"  said  the  Emperor,  '^  an  established  rule  with  tho 
members  of  the  House  of  Austria,  to  observe  profound  silence  re* 
apecting  the  Queen  of  France.  Whenever  the  name  of  Marie  An- 
toinette was  mentioned,  they  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  dexterously 
changed  the  conversation,  as  if  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  and  embar- 
rassing subjefct.  This  rule, "  continued  the  Emperor,  "  was  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  recommended  to  their  a* 
gents  abroad.  The  efforts  lately  made  by  the  French  prince^  -la 
'Fans,  to  revive  the  interest  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen,  must  certainly  have  been  displeasing  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna. "    III.  PaH  6ihy  pp.  S*0— 848. 

No  one  can  dwell  upon  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  amiable  persons,  without  being  deeply  afiected 
with  pity ;  but,  in  reflecting  upon  our  own  history  durinj^  die 
years  that  have  lately  passed,  a  feeling  of  still  deeper  sniame 
must  mingle  with  such  emotions.  Who  doubts  the  levity  of 
the  Queen  of  France  ?  Who,  indeed,  can  question  the  fact  o£ 
her  mtri^ues  ?  Does  the  belief  in  them  diminish  our  pity  for 
her  fate  r  Nay,  is  not  the  person  who  would  rake  into  secret 
history,  to  drag  them  forth  to  the  light,  an  otgect  of  general  in^ 
dignation  and  scorn  ?  And  who  are  those  by  vidiom  the  me-^ 
mory  of  this  hapless  Princess  is  held  dearest  and  roost  sacred  ? 
— Tne  high  T(»ies — ^the  zealous  friends  c^  monardiy — ^the  bi^ 

S>t8  of  the  altar-*and  slaves  of  the  throne.  What  would  Mr 
urke  have  said,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  kingdom  flung  into 
confusion  by  an  attempt  to  destroy  a  Queen,  on  the  avowed 
ground  of  her  private  irregularities  of  conduct  ?  What  would 
he  have  said,  had  he  seen  the  Parliament  and  the  people  oc- 

X'  d  for  half  a  year  in  a  publick  investigation  of  every  parti- 
of  such  a  personage's  secret  life,  for  the  avowed  puipose 
of  proving  her  to  have  had  aparamour  ?  •  What  would  ne  have 
thought  had  he  found  it  admitted,  that>  so  far  from  there  being 
any  scandal  to  demand  proceedings,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
charge  was  her  having,  during  six  years  of  invduntarv  eldle 
from  her  husband's  presence  and  her  adopted  country,  sne  had 
formed  a  single  connexion  of  this  sort;  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  scandal  was  the  work  of  those  hands  wliich  sought  her  des-* 
truction,  to  mend  or  keep  their  own  fortunes,  by  flattering 
the  supposed  wishes  of  the  Prince,  in  thq  face  of  their  own 
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declared  cqmiion  of  the  good  of  iha  couotcy,  >and  of  t^qir 
duty  towards  it  ?  Never  since  profligacy  was  known^  wax^Aj^ 
was  there  witnessed  stich  pn^igacy  as  tms;  such  an  entire  a*- 
bandonment  of  all  semblance  oS  principle ;  and  to  do  them  jus*- 
tice,  they  who  were  shameless  enoi^h  to  bommit  die  act^  are 
manifestly  covered  with  shame  each  time  that  the  recdUectioB 
of  it  is  forced  on  them.  But  for  their  base  and  sordid  conduct^ 
it  never  could  have  been  done;  and  tiieyknow,  and  do  not 
deny,  that  they  suffered  it  only  l)ecause  they  dreaded  that  their, 
refusal  would  have  led  to  the  loss  of  their  places*  In  no  other 
instance,  except  under  an  Eastern  despotism,  have  the  agents 
pf  Government  so  openly  sacrificed  every  other  consideration  ta 
the  real  or  supposed  will  of  a  single  individual. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  let  us  add  another  remark* 
We  have  q>ok^i  omy  of  the  comparatively  light  case  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  idol  of  those  who  persecuted  the  late  Queen. 
But  the  irregularities  of  Mary  Stuart  were  of  a  &r  deepet  die; 
in  truth,  she  seems  to  have  oeen  one  whose  incontinenpe  was 
*  hear  least  olfence.  Yet  to  estimate  the  effects  of  persecution  and 
injustice  in  disturbing  the  judgment  of  the  worU,  observe  how 
little  else  but  pity  is  now  ever  excited  by  the  mention  of  her 
name.  She  intrigued,  and  with  different  persons ;  ^he  descend-^ 
ed  low  in  life  for  lovers ;  she  is  generally  believed  to  have  mur- 
dered her  husband ;  she  is  admitted  to  have  treated  him  in  his 
sickness  with  the  most  unfeeling  neglect  and  even  cruelty ;  she 
married,  after  a  scene  of  the  lowest  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  the 
fated  who  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  have  been  the  actual  perpe- 
trator oS  the  murder,  who  was  covered  with  every  crime,  and 
deivoid  of  every  quality  except  personal  beauty,  or  rather  bodily 
strength  and  courage.  Yet  such  a  woman  is  never  named  by 
posterity  without  pity— never  charged  by  our  feelings  at  least 
with  aiw  of.  her  enormities ;  although  her  most  zealous  defen- 
ders, only  attempt  to  soften  down  the  charges  against  her  to  the 
most  gross,  indelicate,  and  unfeeling  indecorum,  no  harshness  i# 
ever  evinced  on  the  allusion  to  her  history.  And  whence-  thie 
singular  forbearance  towards  so  undeserving  an  olgect?  Sh« 
was  a  Queen,  and  she  was  cruelly  treated.  Her  youth,  h«ar 
beau^,  and  die  success  of  her  oppressors  in  accomplishing  her 
destruction,  are  no  doubt  ingredients  in  the  case;  but  then  her 
orimes  are  of  a  nature  infinitely  worse  than  were  even  fancied  iq 
flie  late  transactions ;  and  even  these  would  have  been  forgot- 
ten almost  as  much  as  they  now  are,  though  she  had  survived 
her  mock  trial,  and  onlv  been  hunted  to  death  by  continued  ill 
treatment.  Let  our  rulers,  from  this  instance,  learn  in  what 
light  their  conduct  and  that  of  their  victim  will  be  viewed  by 
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stott  times*  The  opfaiion  of  mankind  wiH  assuredly  pronoun<?^ 
the  charges  brought  against  her  mifounded,  and  bottomed  only 
on  the  most  foul  peijury.  But  the  universal  consent  of  all  ages 
yt^X  declare  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  charges  is  im** 
material  to  the  queslion ,  and  they  who  may  believe  tnem  well 
grounded,  will  join  the  bulk  of  uie  community  in  feeling  that 
toube  no  kind  of  defence  for  the  conduct  of  her  enemies.  The 
mention  of  her  name  will,  we  may  be  well  assured,  never  excite 
in  any  age,  or  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  a  sentiment  more  harsh 
than  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  or  a  feeling  less  severe  tiian  ab- 
horrence towards  those  who  worked  her  destruction.  We  re- 
turn to  Napoleon. 

The  following  passage,  it  must  be  admitted,  presents  no  un- 
amiable  picture  of  this  great  man  in  his  domestic  relations. 

*  8th. — I  went  to  the  Emperor's  apartment  about  Eleven  o^clock. 
He  was  dressing  himself  aod  lodnng  over,  with  his  valet,  seme 
samples  ^  perfumery  aod  scents,  received  fh>m  England.  He  in-* 
quired  dxnit  Chem  ail,  Hid  «ot  know  one  of  them,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  \m  gnoss  ignofance,  at  be  called  it.  He  wished  te  break-, 
fim  in  the  tent,  and  we  all  assembled  there. 

^  He  oomphuned  of  the  bad  quaihy  of  tke  wine;  and  called  upon* 
hbttaUre-d'hdtel,  GpriaM,  who  is  a  Corsican,  to  prove,  that  they^ 
had  much  better  in  their  country.  He  said,  he  had  received,  as  part 
of  his  patrimony,  the  first  vine  in  the  island,  in  size  and  produetive- 
nest.  It  was  called  VE^pomta^  and  he  felt  it  his  duty,  he  said,  not  to 
mention  it  but  with  gratitude.  It  was  to. that  vine  that  he  was  in- 
debted, ia  his  youth,  for  his  visits  to  Paris ;  it  was  that  which  sup- 
plied the  expenses  of  his  vacations.  We  asked  him,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  it.  He  told  us,  that  he  had  long  ago  disposed  of  it,  in  fa<« 
▼our  of  his  nurse,  to  whom,  he  was  convinced,  lie  had  given  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  in  lands  and  houses  in  the 
ishmd.  He  had  even  resolved  to  give  her  his  patrimonial  house ; 
but  finding  it  too  much  above  her  situation,  he  had  made  a  present 
efitto  the  Romalino  fkmily,  his  nearest  relatives  by  his  mother'a 
sUb,  on  condition,  that  they  should  transfer  their  habitation  to  hia 
nurse.* 


*  The  patrimonial  house  of  Napoleon,  his  cradle,  at  present  ac^' 
tually  In  tiie  possession  of  M.  Romalino,  member  of  the  Chamber  ti 
Deputies,  has  remained,  as  it  may  be  thought,  an  object  of  eager  cu- 
riosity and  great  veneratioti  to  travellers  and  military  men. 

I  am  assured  by  eye-witnesses,  that,  on  the  atrival  of  every  regi- 
ment in  Corsica,  it  becomes  the  object  of  a  spectacle,  constantly  re- 
newed. The  soldiers  instantly  run  to  it  in  crowds,  and  obtain  admis- 
sion widi  a  certam  degree  of  autiiority.  It  might  be  said,  that  they 
believe  themselves  entided  to  it  as  a  right.    Once  admitted,  every 
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deal  in  very  ingenioui  speculations ;  their  reasoning  may  be  just  and 
seductive ;  but  their  conclusions  are  false,  because  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  facts. 

•  "  Mesmer  and  Mesmerism  have  never  recovered  from  the  blow 
dealt  at  them  by  Bailly's  report  in  the  name  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Mesmer  produced  effects  upon  a  person  by  magnetising 
bim  to  his  face,  yet  the  same  person,  magnetized  behind,  without  his 
knowing  it,  experienced  no  effect  whatever.  It  was  therefore,  on  hi» 
part,  an  error  of  the  imagination,  a  debility  of  the  senses;  it  was  the 
act  of  the  soninabule,  who,  at  night  runs  along  the  roof  without  dan- 
ger, because  he  is  not  afraid ;  but  who  would  break  his  neck  in  the 
day,  because  his  senses  would  confound  him." '  III.  Part  5th,  pp. 
65-67. 

Some  details  wbich  the  Enrperor  gave  upon  the  economy  of 
his  court)  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Its  splendour  was  very 
greatly  superior  to  any  thing  that  had  been  seen  in  France  be- 
iore  his  time ;  and  yet  the  expense  was  infinitely  less,  owing  to 
the  corriection  of  abuses,  and  the  excellent  order  introduced  in- 
to the  accounts.  His  hunting  and  shooting  establishment,  for 
instance,  was  fully  equal  to  tnat  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  cost  less 
than  two  thousand  a  year,  while  the  King's  cost  upwards  of 
ithirty.  Napoleop's  mews  cost  125,000/.,  the  annual  charge  of 
each  horse,  every  thing  included,  being  125/.  A  *  page'  cost 
about  300/.  a  year,  and  this  was  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
court.  Great  care  was  taken  of  the  education  of  these  pages, 
and  the  place  was  an  object  of  solicitation  with  the  first  families 
of  France.  Napoleon's  principle  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
that  ^  a  kin^  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature ;  he  is  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  civilization ;  there  are  no  naked  kings;  they  must  be  all 
dressed.  *  For  the  purpose  of  dressing,  he  adopted  the  wisest 
course ;  he  knew  intimately,  he  said,  every  particular  of  the 
Court  establishment,  originally  laid  down  the  whole  plan,  and 
superintended  its  execution  from  time  to  time^  he  adopted  the 
precedents  of  past  ages  scrupulously,  whenever  they  were  ap- 

?licable ;  but  lopped  off  all  that  was  ridiculous  or  pernicious. 
)ne  part  of  the  toilette  of  a  king,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  was 
not  very  careful  of  5  the  process  deemed  so  necessary  by  us  in 
this  country,  of  paring  the  nails,  and  drawing  the  teeth.  The 
conversation  in  ^which  he  gave  these  particulars  happened  to 
last  later  than  usual,  for  he  retired  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock  ; 
observingT— *  After  all,  we  must  be  a  cood-natured  kind  of 
'  ))eople,  to  be  able  to  lead  so  contentea  a  life  at  St  Helena.  * 
The  reader  may  desire  to  see  his  opinion  of  the  Court  wbich 
preceded  him ;  and  we  tear  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
following  sketch.  We  may  observe,  that  the  very  interesting 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan,   lately,  published,  while  tliey 
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contradict  nothing  that  is  here  said  of  the  unfortunate  Mariof 
Antoinette,  and  indeed  leave  almost  ail  the  other  charges  un- 
touched,  if  they  do  not  actually  give  confirmation  to  some,  by 
omitting  to  take  notice  of  the  most  current  imputations,  *  beaf 
out  the  llmperor  to  the  full  extent  of  his  remarks  on  Louis  XVI. 

*  He  afterwards  adverted  to  Versailles ;  the  court,  the  Queen,  Ma- 
dame Campan,  and  the  King,  were  the  principal  subjects  of  his  re- 
marks, and  he  said  many  things,  some  of  which  I  have  already  no- 
ticed* He  concluded  with  observing,  that  Louis  XVI.  would  have 
been  a  perfect  pattern  in  private  life,  but  that  he  had  been  a  wretch- 
ed King ;  and  that  the  Queen  would  no  doubt  have  been,  at  all  times, 
the  ornament  of  every  circle,  but  that  her  levity,  her  inconsistencies, 
and  want  of  capacity,  had  not  a  little  contributed  to  promote  and  ac- 
celerate the  catastrophe.  She  had,  he  remarked,  deranged  the  man- 
ners of  Versailles ;  its  ancient  gravity  and  strict  etiquette  were  trans- 
formed into  the  free  and  easy  prettinesses  and  absolute  tittle-tattle  of 
a  private  party.  No  man  of  sense  and  importance  could  avoid  the 
jests  of  the  young  courtiers,  whose  natural  disposition  for  raillery  was 
sharpened  by  the  applauses  of  a  young  and  beautiful  sovereign. 

*  One  of  the  most  characteristic  anecdotes  of  that  day  was  told.  A 
gallant  and  worthy  German  general  arrived  at  Paris,  with  a  special 
recommendation  to  the  Queen,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  Joseph, 
her  brother.  The  Queen  thonght  she  could  not  do  him  a  greater 
favour,  than  that  of  inviting  him  to  one  of  her  private  parties.  He 
found  himself,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  a  little  out  of  his  element 
in  such  company,  but  it  was  every  one's  wish  to  treat  him  with  mark- 
ed respect,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  lading*  part  in  the  conver- 
sation. He  was  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  topics,  aad  in  hk 
manner  of  introducing  them.  He  talked  a  great  deal  d>oiit  his  tMie 
tnarey  and  Ms  grrt/  mare^  upon  whioh  he  set  the  highest  value.  The 
subject  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  arch  inquiries  on  the  part  of  Uie 
young  courtiers,  respecting  a  thousand  frivolous  points,  which  be  had 
the  good  nature  to  answer,  as  if  they  wene  matters  of  importance. 
In  conclusion,  one  of  them  asked  whi'ch  of  the  two  he  preferred : 
<'  Really,  *'  answered  the  general  with  peculiar  significance,  '*  I 
must  confess,  tliat,  if  I  were  in  the  day  of  battle  on  my  white  mare, 
I  do  not  believe  I  should  dismount  to  get  on  my  grey  one.*'  At 
length  he  made  his  bow,  and  the  bursrts  of  laughter  that  followed, 
may  be  easily  conceived.  The  conversation  took  anotiier  turn  after 
his  departure ;  the  attractions  of  white  and  brown  beauties  were  long 
and  ingeniously  canvassed,  and  the  Queen  having  asked  one  of  the 

party  which  he  preferred,  he  instantly  assumed  a  grave  air,  and  imik 

• 

♦  Especially  that  respecting  Count  Ferzen.  The  subject  is  of 
little  moment,  but  for  the  glaring  iacmk^tsicucy  of  our  courtiers  oi^ 
a  late  occasion. 
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tating'the  ^solemn  tone  ef  the  Austrian,  answered^  '^  Really,  Ma- 
dame, I  must  confess,  that  if  I  were  in  the  day  of  battle  on ** 

*.'  Enougl),  *'  observed  the  Queen,  "  spare  us  the  remainder. " ' — III. 
Par^  5lh,  pp.  92,  93. 

It  is  known,  that  Madame  Carapan  was  placed  by  the  Em- 
peror at  the  head  of  a  seminary  near  Paris,  and  that  he  had 
several  interviews  with  her.  Of  course,  she  may  bie  expected, 
on  such  occasions,  to  have  spoken  with  less  reserve  of  the 
Royal  family,  than  in  a  work  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye^ 
Our  author  has  given  the  substance  of  what  she  told  Napo- 
leon. 

'  The  Emperor,  in  his  turn,  retraced  the  portr^ijt  of  the  Queen, 
by  Madame  Campan,  who,  he  observed,  haying  been  her  conBdantt 
and  having  served  her  with  zeal,  affection^  and  fidelity,  noight  b^ 
expected  to  have  known  a  great  deal  about  her, ^ and  deserved  to  be 
considered  as  good  authority.  Madame  Campan,  he  said,  had  com-* 
municated  to  him  many  detail^  of  the  private  life  of  the  Queen ; 
and  he  related  some  particulars  which  he  had  derived  from  that 
source. 

*  *  The  Queen,  according  to  Madame  Campan,  was  a  fascinating 
woman,  but  destitute  of  tt^lent :  she  was  better  calculated  to  be  a 
votary  of  pleasure  than  a  participator  in  affairs  of  state.  She  pes- 
•essed  an  excellent  heart,  was  parsimonious  rather  than  extravagant^ 
end  by  no  means  possessed  strength  of  character  equal  to  the  trying 
circumstances  .in  which  she  was  placed.  She  obtained  regular  infor- 
aation  of  the  schemes  that  were  carrying  on  abroad  ;  and  she  never 
entertained  a  doubt  of  her  deliverance,  even  up  to  the  fatal  10th  of 
August,  the  catMstrophe  of  which  was  brought  about  solely  by  the 
intrigues  and .  b^pes  of  the  Court,  which  were  developed  to  the 
world  through  the  imprudence  of  the  King  and  tliose  who  surround- 
ed him.  .        »       . 

'*  On  the  terrible  night  of  ]th^  5th  of  0(^tober, "  said  the  Emper 
ror,  '*  a  person  for  whom  the  Queei^  ep^ertained  a  high  regard,  and 
whom  I  afterwards  treated  very  ^11  at  ^astadt,  hastened  to  join  the 
Prin<;ess  at  Versailles :  whether  he  had  been  sent  for,  or  whether  hp 
went  of.  his  own  accord  to  share  h^r  dangers,  I  know  not.  It  is  i^ 
these  trying  moments,"  continued  the  Emperor,  **  that  we  feel  most 
in  need  of  the  advice  and  consolation  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
us.  At  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe,  when  the  palace  was  forced^ 
the  Queen  fled  for  refuge  to  the  King's  apartments ;  but  Her  confi« 
dant'was  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  only  escaped  by  leap- 
irtg  out  of  a  window. " 

*  I  informed  the  Emperor  that  the  Queen  had  greatly  fallen  in  thfe-' 
estimation  of  the  emigrants,  by  her  conduct  during  the  events  of  Va- 
rennes- :  she  was  reproached  for  not  having  allowed  the  King  to*  set 
out  alone,  and  for  having  betrayed  a  want  of  skill  and  energy  during 
the  flight  of  the  Royal  family.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  mor^  ill 
managed  and  confused  than  the  journey  to  Varennes.    A  curiou» 
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'drcuiiistaiioe  eoBsected  wt&  that  event  was,  thai  Leonard,  Am 
Queen's  famous  co^lkur,  found  meaog  to  pass  in  hia  cabriolet,  through 
the  midst  of  the  tumult ;  and  he  arrived  at  Cobleniz,  bringing  with 
him  the  Marshal's  baton,  which,  it  was  said,  the  King  had  carried 
away  from  the  Tuiieries,  in  order  to  deliver  it  to  M.  de  Bouill^,  when 
he  should  join  him. 

<^  It  was,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  an  established  rule  with  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Austria,  to  observe  profound  silence  re* 
apecting  the  Queen  of  France.  Whenever  the  name  of  Marie  An- 
toinette was  mentioned,  they  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  dexterously 
changed  the  conversation,  as  if  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  and  embar- 
rassing subjefct.  This  rule, "  continued  the  Emperor,  <'  was  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  recommended  to  their  a- 
gents  abroad.  The  efforts  lately  made  by  the  French  princes  -4a 
*raris,  to  revive  the  interest  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen,  must  certainly  have  been  displeasing  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  "     HI.  Part  6ih,  pp.  S*0— 848. 

No  one  can  dwell  upon  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate,  and^ 
upon  the  whole,  amiable  persons,  without  being  deeply  afiected 
with  pity ;  but,  in  reflecting  upon  our  ovm  history  during  tiie 
years  that  have  lately  passed,  a  feelii^  of  still  deeper  shame 
must  mingle  with  such  emotions.  Who  doubts  the  levity  of 
the  Queen  of  France  ?  Who,  indeed,  caai  question  the  fact  o£ 
her  mtrigues  ?  Does  the  belief  in  them  diminish  our  pity  for 
her  fate  r  Nay,  is  not  the  person  who  would  rake  into  secret 
history,  to  drag  them  forth  to  the  light,  an  otgect  of  general  in^ 
dignation  and  scorn  ?  '  And  who  are  those  by  vidiom  the  me^ 
mory  of  this  hapless  Princess  is  held  dearest  and  roost  sacred  ? 
— Tne  high  Tories — ^the  zealous  friends  erf  monardiy — the  W- 

fots  of  the  altar--*and  slaves  of  the  throne.  What  would  Mr 
(urke  have  said,  had  be  lived  to  see  the  kingdom  flung  into 
confusion  by  an  attempt  to  destroy  a  Queen,  on  the  avowed 
ground  of  her  private  irregularities  of  conduct  ?  What  would 
he  have  said,  had  he  seen  the  Parliament  and  the  people  oc- 

X'  sd  for  half  a  year  in  a  publick  investigation  of  every  parti- 
of  such  a  personage's  secret  life,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  proving  her  to  have  had  a  paramour  ?  •  What  would  ne  nave 
thought  had  he  found  it  adnutted,  that>  so  far  from  there  being 
any  scandal  to  demand  proceedings,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
charge  was  her  having,  during  six  years  of  involuntary  eldle 
from  her  husband's  presence  and  her  adopted  country,  she  had 
formed  a  single  connexion  of  this  sort;  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  scandal  was  the  work  of  those  hands  wliich  sought  her  des-* 
trucdon,  to  mend  or  keep  their  own  fortunes,  bv  flattering 
the  supposed  wishes  of  the  Prince,  in  thq  face  of  their  own 
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at, the  mtitst  Valnabk  nrliicJi-tbis  work  eoataia«,  we.  )Hiip#N4ii^ek 
9m  long  on  it,  tiiat  Httie  town  U  left  for  details  of, a  less  ponsoMl 
natiiF^  The  foUowiog  passage  oontuns  bis  opinioii  upon  tbe 
foreign  policy  of  Lord  Castlerei^>  and  well  desenres  the  st^ 
tentien  of  Engli^men. 

'*  After  a  \,m%oXj  yean*  war,  after  the  blood  and  treasares  that 
were  lavished  in  the  common  cause,  after  a  triumph  beyond  all  hope, 
what  sort  of  peace  has  England  t;oncluded  ?    Lord  Castlereagh  had 
the  whole  Cpotin.ent  at  his  disposal,  and  yet  what  advantage,  what 
indemnity  has  he  secured  to  his  own  country  ?    He  has  signed  just 
such  a  peace  as  he  wpuld  have  signed  had  he  been  conquered.    I 
should  not  have  required  him  to  make  greater  sacrifices  had  I  been 
victorious.   But,  perhaps,  England  thought  herself  sufficiently  happy 
^1  having  efiectedtny  overthrow ; « . .  in  that  case,  hatred  has  aveng- 
ed me !    During  our  contest,  England  was  animated  by  two  power- 
ful sentiments  %  her  national  interest,  and  her  hatred  of  me.    In  ^ 
moment  of  trtutnph,  the  violence  of  the  one  caused  her  to  lose  sight^ 
oftheol^er»    She  has  paid  deaily  for  that  momem  is^  passion!** 
He  devdoped  his  idea,  glancing  at  the  dffi^ent  measures  wfawh 
showed  the  errors  committed  by  Castiereagh,  and  the  many  aSvan- 
tages  he  had  neglected.    ^'  Thousands  of  years  will  rdl  away, "  said 
he,  '^  before  there  Occurs  such  another  opportunity  of  secunhg  Ae 
wdfare  and  real  glory  of  England.    Was  it  ignorance  or  corruptisii 
on  she  part  of  Castiereagh  ?    He  distrtbuted  the  spoil  genosemsly, 
as  he  seemed,  to  think,  among  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  and 
reserved  no^iing  for  bis  own  country;  but,  in  so  doing,  did  he  not 
fear  the  reproach  of  being  considered  as  the  agent  rather  than  the 

Sartner  of  the.  Holy  Allies?  He  gave  away  immense  territories'; 
lussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  acquired  millions  of  population.  Where 
is  the  equivalent  to  England?  She,  who  was  the  soul  of  all  this 
success,  and  who  paid  so  deavly  for  it,  now  reaps  the  fruit  of  ^ 
gratitude  of  the  Continent,  and  of  the  errors  or  treachery  of  her  ne- 
gotiator; My  continental  system  is  qontiQned ;  ^nd  the  produce  of 
her  manufactures  is  excluded.  Why  not  have  edged  round  the  Con- 
tinent with  free  and  independent  maritime  towns^  sudif  for  exann|de; 
as  Dantzic,  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  Dunkirk,  Genoa,  &c.  whioh  would 
pf  necessity  have  bemune  the  staples  of  her  niamifacliires,  and  iM^ 
have  scattered  tb^m  over  .Europe,  .in  ^Bpte  of  all  the  duties  m  the 
wprld?  England  possessed  the  right  of  doing  this,  and  her  drcaan 
stances  required  it ;  her  deoifions  would  have  been  just,  and  who* 
would  have  opposed  theni  at  the  mpnent  f!ilL  the  liberation  ?  Why 
did  she  create  to  herself  fi  difficulty,  and  in  course  of  tune  a  natuisi 
enemy,  by  dniting  Belgium  tq  Holland,  instead  of  securing  two  ioi-^ 
mcnse  resources  for  her  trade,  by  keeping  them  separate  ?  Holland, 
which  has  no  manufactures  of  her  own,  wpuld  have  been  the  natural 
dep6t  for  English  goods ;  and  Belgium,  which  might  have  •  become 
an  English  colony  governed  by  an  English  Prince,  would  have  beeft' 
|the  cnanpel  for  dupersmg  the»e  -goods  oyer  France  and  Gems^Tt 
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Wliyaoi  ktTe  boinid  dofm  Spunafid  Fsortugtlby  a  eomrnMeUd^ 
trM^  of  long  duvaiioii,.  whidi  woidd  have  repaid  all  the  e^pense^ 
iooomd  for  t^r  deliverance,  and  which  might  have  been  obtained 
under  pain  of  jtbe  enfiranchisement  of  ij^^ix  eolonie8>  the  trade  of 
which,  in  either  case,  England  would  have  commanded?  Why  not 
have  stipulated  for  some  advantages  in  Uie  Baltic  and  the  States  of 
Italy  ?  These  would  h^ve  been  but  the  regular  privilege  attached 
to  toe  dominiim  of  the  seas.  After  so  long  a  contest  in  support  of 
this  right,  how  happened  iu  advantages  to  be  neglected  at  th^  mo- 
ment when  it  was  really  secured  ?  Did  England,  while  she  sanction^ 
ed  usurpation  in  others,  fear  that,  any  opposition  would  hfive  been 
offered  to  hera  ?  and  by  whom  could  it  have  been  offered  ?  Pro* 
bably  England  repents  now,  when  it  is  too  late ;  the  opportunity, 
cannot  be  recovered ;  she  suffered  the  favourable  moment  to  escape 
her !  » 4  •  How  many  'uihyt  and  i»hereforts  might  I  not  multiply  !••■•• 
Itooe-  but  Lord  Castler^agh  would  ijave  acted  thus:  he  made  him^ 
self  the  ipan  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  in  course  of  time  he  will  be 
the  object  of  execration.  The  Lauderdalesi  ;the  Grenvilles,  gad  the 
Wellesleys,  would  have  pursued  a  very  different  course ;  th^  wouldl 
at  least  have  acted  like  Englishmen.  *'    VoL  III*  Tart. 6th.  92-95« 

Yet  more  remarkable  is  the. following  passage)  and  more 
humiliating  to  England  the  truths  which  it  contains.  At  the. 
present  Hioment»  t&y  merit  our  deepest  consideratioii.  The 
observation  Upon  Pitt  and  Fox  is  perhaps  belter  than  any  thkig 
before  aaid  upon  this  very  trite  subject  of  comparison. 

<«  England  is  said  to  traffic  in  every  thing :  why,  then,  does  she 
not  sell  ld>erty,  for  which  she  might  get  a  high  price,  and  without 
any  fear  of  exhausting  her  own  stock ;  for  modem  liberty  is  essen^ 
tisifly  moral,  and  does  not  betn^  its  engagements.  For  example, 
whai  would  not  the  poor  Spaniards  give  ner  to  free  them  from  the 
yoke  to  which  they  have  been  again  subjected  ?  I  am  confident 
they  would  wilKngly  pay  any  price  to  rdcoirer  their  freedom.  It  waa 
I  who  ins(»red  them  wiUi  tins  sentimenyt ;  and  the  error  mto  which  i 
ftll»  might,  at  least,  be  turned  to  good  account  by  another  govern-' 
ment.  As  to  the  Italians,  I  have  plantM  in  their  hearts  principleB' 
diat  never  can  be  rooted  out.  What  can  England  do  better  than  to 
promote  and  assist  tbenRibto  impabcs  ^  modem  regeaeradon? 
Sooner  or  later,  this  regeneration  must  be  accomplished.  Sovereigns' 
and  old  aristocrfOic  institutions  mi^  exert  their  efforts  to  oppose  it*- 
but  in  vain.  They  are  doomii^  themselves  to  the  punishment  of 
Sityphus ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  seme  arm  will  tire  of  resistance,  and 
then  the  whole  system  will  fall  to  nothing.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  yield  with  a  good  grace  ? — this  was  my  intention.  Why  does 
England  refuse  to  avail  nerself  of  the  glory  and  advantage  she  might 
6en9e  from  this  course  of  proceeding  ?  Every  thing  passes  away  in' 
England  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Cast!er^agh*s  adininistradon  will  pasa: 
awsiy ;  and  that  which  may  succeed  it,  and  which  is  doomed' to  in- 
pMfh  tift6mt  of  so  many  errors,  may  betome  great  by  only  discc^f 
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tintihig  the  system  that  has  biiberto  been  pursued.  H^  who  fciiay 
happeli  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Etiglish  calnilet,  has  itferefrf 
to  aJIow  things  to  take  their  course,  and  to  obey  the  winds  tbatMoir. 
By'becdming  the  leader  of  liberal  principles,  instead  of  leagcAigMCb 
absolute  power,  like  Castlereagh,  he  will  render  himself  die  object  of 
fmiversal  benediction,  and  England  will  forget  her  wrongs.  Fdx  was 
capable  of  so  actmg,  but  Pitt  was  not:  the  reason  is,  &at,  in  Fex, 
the  heart  warmed  the  genius ;  while,  in  Rtt,  the  genius  withered  the 
heart.  But  it  may  be  ask^d,  why  I.  all-powerful  as  I  was,  did  not 
pursue  the  coiitse  I  have  here  traced  out? — how,  since  I  can  spei^ 
so  well,  I  could  have  acted  so  ill  ?  I  reply  to  those  who  make  this 
inquiry  with  sincerity,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  my  situa- 
tion and  diat  of  the  English  government.  England  may  work  ofi  e 
ioil  which  extends  to  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth;  while  I  cociid 
labour  only  on  a  sandy  surftice.  En^and  reigns  over  an  established 
order  of  things ;  while  I  had  to  take  upon  myself  the  great  -^^faarge, 
Ae  immense  difficulty  of  consolidating  and  establishing.  I  purified 
&  revolution,  in  spite  of  hostile  faetions.  I  ^ombhied  together  idl 
tiie  scattered  benents  that  could  be  preserved ;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
protect  them  with  a  nervous  arm,  against  the  attacks  of  all  parties ; 
and  in  Am  situation  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  public  interest,  the 
State,  toas  myself. 

•  ^^  Ouf  principles  were  attacked  from  without ;  and  in  the  naemeof 
these  very  principles  I  was  assailed,  in  the  opposite  sense,  at  hooae. 
Had  I  relaxed  but  ever  so  littie,  we  should  soon  have  been  broiuglit 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Directory ;  I  shoukl  have  been  the  object, 
and  France  the  infallible  victiro,  of  a  counter  Brumairt.  We  are  in 
our  natw'e  so  resdess  and  inconsiderate !  If  twentyrevolutions  were 
to  ensue,  we  should  have  twenty  constitutions.  This  is  one  of  Ae 
subjects  tbat  are  studied  most,  and  observed  the  least.  We  hare 
much  need  to  grow  older  in  this  great  and  glorious  path;  for  here 
•ur  great  men  have  idl  shown  themsdves  to  be  mere  children.  May 
Ae  present  generation  profit  by  the  faults  that  have  hitiierto  been 
oomnktedv  and  prove  as  wise  as  it  is  eathusiastic! "  HI.  Part  Qik, 
pp.  98— lOi. 

If  we  could  affiDord  space  for  more  extracts,  Aey  should  be 
f&ken  from  Ae  account  of  that  most  miraculous  part  of  all  his 
wonderful  careei>— ^he  return  from  Elba  in  1815.  That  he 
marched  triumphanUy  to  Paris,  is  known ;  but  Aat  he  -was 
borne  along  by  Ae  people,  wiAout  any  aid  from  the  soldfery, 
IS  equally  true,  and  much  less  known.  The  troops  everywhere 
evinced  a  reluctance  towards  his  enterprise  at  nrst,  and  Aeir 
officers  at  alt  times,  until  he.  was  safely  enthroned  in  the  lliuil- 
I^riea.  The  common  soldiers  y^ere  always  the  fir^t  to  yield; 
and  they  certainly  could  no  where  be  incUiced  to  oppose  hinp. 
l^lB  have  only  Doom  for  a  sin^e  passa^. " 

t  The  Emperor  advanced  wita  the  rapidity  of  Ughtmof.  ^  *!  Yip- 
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tocjr, "  iaid  he,  ^^depended  oa  mj  speed.  To  rae  Froaee  w9b  m 
GseooUe*  That  i^ace  was  a  hundred  leagues  disunity  but  I  and  ni^ 
compamoni  readied  it  in  fire  day4>  and  with  what^  roads  and  what 
lieHtheri'  I  ealeired  the  city  just  as  the  €k>ittit  d'Artois,  warned  |]y 
dia  telegsaph,  was  quitting  the  Tuileries*  *' 

*'  Ni^leon  himself  was  so  perfectly  convinced  of  the.st^  of  af- 
fairs and  of  popular  sentiment^  that  he  knew  hi^  success,  in  no  way 
depended  on  the  force  he  might  bring  with  hinu  A  pipquet  of  gensr, 
d'armerie,  be  said,  was  all  that  was  necessary.  Every  thing  turned 
out  as  he  had  calculated  :  victory  advanced  at  a  charging  step,  and 
the  national  eagle  flew  from  steeple  to  steeple,  till  at  length  it  perch- 
ed on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Emperor  however  admitted, 
Aat,  at  first,  he  was  not  without  some  degree  of  alarm  and  uncertain- 
tj.  As  be  advanced,  it  is  true,  the  whole  population  enthusiastically 
dedared  tbemsdves  in  his  favour;  but  he  saw  no  soldiers-:  they  were* 
d  cttreftilly  removed  from  the  f^ces  through  which  he  passed.  It 
.was  net  mitil  be  atrivad  between  Mure  and  Vizille,  within  five  ottb;. 
hayiosftom  GreaoUe,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  embarkatiooy 
tinit  ba  met  the  first  battalion..  Tbe. commanding  officer  r^ned  even; 
to:ludd'a  pari^.  The  Emperor^  without  besitatioiv  advanced  alone, 
and  one  hundred  of  his  grenadiers  marched  at  some  distance  from 
him,  with  their  arms  reversed.  The  sight  of  Napoleon,  his  costume, 
and  in  particular  his  grey  military  great  coat,  produced  a  magical 
effect  on  the  soldiers,  and  they  stood  motionless.  Napoleon  went 
atraight  up  to  a  veteran,  whose  arm  was  covered  with  chevrons^  and 
▼eiy  unceremoniously  seizing  him  by  the  whisker,  asked  him  whether 
he  had  Uie  heart  to  fire  upon  his  Emperor.  The  soldier,  with  his 
eyas  mdstened  with  tears,  immediately  thrust  the  ramrod  into  his 
musquet,'  to  show  that  it  was  not  loaded,  and  exclaimed,  ''  See,  I 
could  not  have  done  any  harm :  our  musquets  are  all  unloaded, " 
Cries  of  Vive  rEmpereulr  !  resounded  on  every  side.  Nsqioleon  or- 
dered the  battalion  to  make  a  semicifc^lar  movement  to  the  right, 
and  all  marched  on  to  Paris. 

*  At  a  little  distance  from  Grenoble»  Colonel  I^^^y^re,  at  ^e 
head  of  his  regiment,  came  to  join  the  Emperor.  The  inipuls^  was 
then  confinne^  and  the  question  was  nearly  decided*; 

'  The  peasantry  of  Dauphiny  lined  the  roadsides:  they  were 
transported  and  mad  with  joy.  The  first  battalion,  which  has  just 
been  alluded  to,  still  showed  some  signs  of  hesitation ;  but  thousands 
crowded  on  its  rear,  and  by  their  shouts  of  Vive  VEmpereur  !  endea- 
▼cured  to  urge  the  troops  to  decision ;  while  others,  who  were  in  Na- 
poleon's rear,  excited  his  little  troop  to  advance,  by  assuring  them 
that  they  would  meet  with  success. '    III.  Part  6th,  pp.  J62 — 164. 

To  conclude:  We  deem  it  fanpossible  fi>r  any  one,  how 
atrongiy  soever  he  may  have  been  prgudioed  against  Napdeon, 
to  rise  from  the  perusal  and  the  study  of  these  details,  witiioot 
an  intimate  persuasion  that  few  snreat  men  have  ever  been  more 
fro|riby  of  esteem.    His  insatiaDle  ambition  remains,  in  reaEty, 
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the  otdy  charge  against  his  character ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
to  hav'e  been  mingled  with  as  much  of  good  as  ever  was  Icnowii' 
to  be  compatible  with  a  thirst  for  power.  The  destructum  c€' 
pemidous  abuses— the  improvement  of  the  condition-  of  the' 
people  at  large — ^went  hand  in  hand  with  every  act  by  which  he* 
nought  his  own  personal  aggr^£zement«  In  many  cases,  this 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  debased  condition  of  the 
countries  he  overran  and  subdiied.  Anv  chanse,  for  instance, 
n)ust  unavoidably  have  proved  beneficial  to  Spain  and  Italy ; 
nor  could  he  conquer  them  without  bettering  their  condition 
in  every  essential  particular*  But  it  is  only  just  to  add,  tliat 
his  own  inclination  was  to  root  out  antiquated  eyils,  and  that 
he  placed  his  chiefest^Iory  in  being  the  reg^ierator  of  the  mo- 
dem world.  The  voltes  before  us  affom  evidence,  in  every 
pilge,  of  his  thoughts,  at  least  during  the  last  ten  vears  of  his 
reign,  having  been  all  directed  towards  raising  for  himself  this 
most  durable  moimmait,  by  entitlinjo^  himsdf  to  the  jg]nilitude 
of  all  aires,  for  renderinir  to  mankmd  the  inestimable  service 
of  fre^  them  fe>m  £e  thriddom  of  inv^teifte  abiiie.  in 
Church  and  in  State. 
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ERRATUM. 

In  a  small  part  of  our  impression,  it  is  stated  (p.  488),  Aat  the, 
products  of  Asia  and  Africa  may  be  imported  from  any  port  in  Eu- 
fo|>e  ;  but  this  is  true  only  of  those  which  are  to  be  exported.  T^qmI 
fpfi  J^me  cpmi^mpHon\siViai  still  be  imported  direct. 
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AVmcftcATSnMmmkAkStMd^  By 

Mm  Hewahip.    8yo.     ISSi  •  ' 

Phatmacopceia  Impenalu;  thra  Phafmapdpogia  LoadipaBsSi)  8iip^ 
burgensb,  et  DubliBeasia»  oellatff  ;'isam  lioUi  A^glicis  decompoti- 
tiones  chemicus,  exporeal^ast  4ditio  ieewuh.    1S&k>.    is* 

The  Quaitariy  Joiimai  of  Foreign  and  BritIA  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, and  (^  the  Sciences  connected ^th  them ;  urilb  erigiiill -Cufk 
•adConttunicaiUeM.    Ko«XTIIL    48. 6d. 

MI8C1LLAN«O0S. 

V<^iune  VI.  Part  L  «f  Aa  Supplement  to  ^iie  Fauvdi  mA  fifth 
Editiom  of  the  Encydopasdia  Bntannica^  iUustoated  1^  Enpavingi. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannea ;  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  SoicBoai, 
and  Miscellaaeous  Litemtnre,  Vol.  XX.  Part  11.,  whidi  completes 
tlM  «<erk;  Skiiik  Edition:  rmdsedi  correctedt  ai^  improved.  Map' 
trated  by  nearly  600  Engrarrngs.     168.  in  boards. 

Major'8  Edition  of  Wdtan  and  Cotten'a  Ang<«r.    Foolscap  Sro. 

The  inquire^    No.  IIL    8vo.    4s«  ' 

Details  of  the  Arrest,  Imprisonment,  and  fiiberatioD^  of  Mr  Bon/* 
ing,  by  the  Bourbon  OovmuJient.    €vo.    0s. 

A  Giude  to  Elocution.  By  William  Roberts,  Teacher  4>f 'Slobu- 
tion,  Edinburgh.    8to.    Ts.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  the  History  and  Thieory  of  Music ;  and  on  the  Quali* 
ties,  Capamlities,  and  Management  of  the  Human  Voice.  By  Jl 
Nathan.    4lo.    3^ 

The  Popular  Superstitions  and  Festive  Amusements  of  Uie  Hi|;h« 
landers  of  ScoUaad.    By  W.  Grant  Stewart.    ISmo.    68.  boards. 

Tables  of  Interest  at  Four  per  Cent.,  from  1  to  S65  Days,  and  froii 
U.  to  10,000^  with  Equaliamg  Tables,  showinc  the  corresponding 
Interest  at  yarious  other  Rates :  To  which  are  added,  Tables  of  Com* 
pound  Inteioest,  Annuities,  Commission,  and  Values  of  Stocks :  also 
Tables  of  Exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  die  Principal  Trading- 
Places  in  the  World ;  •and  of  the  Vabies  ofthe  Prindpal  Gold  and 
SByer  Corns  of  all  Countries.  By  James  MarriiaM,  Accountant  in 
Edinburgh.    8vo.    128.  boards. 

The  fi^iritof  the  Union ;  or  a  Narratiye-of  the  Treatment  reoefyed 
from  the  United  Secession  Church  Courts,  by  die  Congregation  of 
Que^  Ann's  Street,  DunfermUne,  in  their  Jate  attempt  to  deot  a 
Minister.    Is.  Sd. 

The  Londcm  Apiarian  Guide  for  Bee-keepers.  By  John  MOlon. 
8to.    2s. 

An  Essi^  on  Liberalism.    €yo^    7s.  6d. 

The  Cambridge  Tart.    By  Sodas.    S^.    8s. 

Fac-Simile  of  Bums's  celebrated  poem,  entided  the  Jolly  B^ggm ; 
from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Thos.  Stewart^ 
Esq.,  Greenock.    4to.    58. 

EnnmaratioQ  of  the  Jnhabitanta  of  Scotland ;  taken  fima  tlM  Go- 
yoL.  zxxviii.  Ko.  76.  L 1 
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venuoent  Absti^ts  of  180l»  1811»  1821 ;  cdntaiQlng  a  particular 
Account  of  every  Parish  in  Scotland^  and  many  useful  Details  re- 
apecting  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland*  ;  Svo.    5s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOTANY,  &€• 

The  British  Flower  Garden.    No.  h  .  3s. 
>    The  Botanical  Register:   the  Designs  from  Living  Plants.     By 
jSydenbam  £dw:ards, .  F.  L.  S.    2h  9b, 

Geranacese,  or  a  Hii^tory  of  the  Beautiful  Family  of  Geraniums. 
By  R.  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.    V6l.  X.    Si.  16s. 

Tr^tise  on  Bulbous  Roots.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert 
jColoured  Plates.    5s. 

The  Linnean  System  of  Conchology,  ^with  36  Plates.    By  John 
MKwe*    IL  Is.  plain,'  or  2/.  12s.  64*  colouteA. 
;    The  Geiiera  of  Recent  Fossils  and  Shells,  for  die  Use  of  Stu- 
dents in  Conchology.  and  Geology*    No.:XlV.    4s.  plaip>  6s.  co- 
loured. 
.    No.  V.  of  Watson's  Dendrologia  Britajdnica.    8vo.    4$.  iSd. 

The  British  Warblers ;  containing  six  beautifully  Coloured  Figures 
of  the  most  interesting  Birds  of  Passage,  belonging  to  the  Genus 
Sylvia.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.    7s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  ROMANC£9v  &C. 

.  Quentin  Durward.  By  the  Author  of  Waverley.  3  vols,  post 
Svo.     1/.  Us.  6d. 

.  The  Hpt  and  the  Castle.  By  the  Author  of  *^  the  Romance  of  the 
Pyrenees. "    4  vols.  12mo.    28s. 

Isabel  St  Albe ;  or  Vice  and  Virtue,  a  Novel*    3  vpls.     ISa. 
.   Logan,  a  Family  History.    4  vols.  12mo.    1/.  4s. 

The  Pioneers,  or  the  Sources  of  Susquehanna.  3  vols.  12mo. 
18s. 

Whittingham's  Pocket  Novelists,  vols.  IX.  X.  and  XI. ;  contain- 
ing Tom  Jones.    By  Fielding.    98.    . 

,  The  Spy,  a  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground.  By  Mr  Cooper.  3  vc^ 
12mo.    18s. 

:    Ada  Reis,  a  Tale.    3  vols,  foolscap  Svo*    158. 
I  .  Other  Times,  or  the  Monks  of  LeadenhaU,  a  Romance.     S  vols. 
12mo.    18s. 

'  Wine  and  Walnuts,  or  After-dinner  .Chit-chat.  By  Ephraim 
Hardcastle.    2  vols.  8vo.    lOs.  ' 

The  Spirit  of  Buncle,  or  Surprising  Adventures  of  John  Boncle, 
Esq.     12mo.    8s. 

.    Ballantyne's  Novelist's  Library.    Vol  V.  containing  the  Novels 
of  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Dr  Johnson,  Mackenzie,  Horace  Walpole, 
and  Clara  Reeve.    To  which  are  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Authors.    Royal  Svo* ;  double  columns..    1^  8s.  boards. 
. '  Reformation,  a  Novel.    3  vols.  12mo.     18s. 

Letters  on  England.  By  the  Count  de  Soligny.  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
1/.  Is. 

Ringan  Gilhaize,  or  the  Covanantiers.    By  the  Author  of  **  An- 
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nals  of  the  Ptoish, "  «  Sir  Andrew  WyKe, "  «  The  Entisl,  ''Ac, 
S  vols.  12ino.     1/.  Is.  boards. 

Reginald  Dalton.  By  the  Author  of  Valerius,  and  Adam  Blair. 
S  Tols.  post  8vo.     IL  1  Is.  6d. 

Accredited  Ghost  Stories ;  collected  and  edited  by  J.  M.  Jarvis, 
JSsq.  royal  18mo.    6s. 

Integrity,  a  Tale.    By  Mrs  Hofland.    12kno«    6s* 

Herddic  Anomalies,  or  Rank  Confusion  in  our  Orders  of  Prece- 
dence.   2  vols.    1/. 

The  Etonian.    Third  edition.    S  vols,  post  8vo. ,  IL  10s.  6d. 

Body  and  Soul,  Vol.  II.    9s. 

This  King  of  the  Peak,  a  Romance.    S  vols.  I2mo.    1/.  Is. 

Points  of  Humour,  illustrated  by  Greorge  Cruikshank,  18  plates 
and  wood-cuts ;  royal  8yo.  8s.  ;  proofe,  12^.  6d. 
'    Martha,  a  Memorial  of  an  only  beloved  Sister.    By  A.. Read. 
2  vols.  12mo.     12s. 

Vathek.    By  W.  Beckferd,  Esq. ;  a  new  edition.    10s.  6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Mr  Jefferson,  of  Gray's  Inn ;  collected  by  Young 
Mr  Jefferson,  of  Lyon's'  Inn.  The  First  Series.  2  vols.  12mo. 
15s.  boards. 

Seventy-six.  By  the  Author  of  Logan.  S  vols.  12mo.  Ids. 
boards. 

POKTRT. 

Shere  Afkuse,  the  first  Husband  of  Nounnahal,  a  Legend  of  Hin- 
dopstan.    By  T.  R.  Planch^. 

Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets.  By  John  Bowring,  Esq.  Vol.  II. 
12mo.    88. 

The  Orlando  Innamorato,  translated  inta  Prose  from  the  Italian  of 
Francesco  Bemi,  and  interspersed  with  Extracts  in  the  same  Stanza 
*  as  the  Original.    By'Wm.  S.  Rose.     Crown  8vo.    9s.  6d.  boards. 

Some  Ancient  Christmas  Carols,  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they 
were  formerly  Sung  in  the  West  of  England.  Collected  by  Davies 
Gilbert,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  &o.    8vo.    5s. 

The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England,  ^elected  from  original 
Manuscripts  and  early-printed  Copies  in  the  Library^of  Dr  Kitchener. 
Folio.    2/.  2». 

Matins  and  Vespers,  with  Hjrmns  and  Occasional  Defotioual  Pieces. 
By  John  Bowring.     12mo.    6s. 

The  Flood  of  Thessaly,  and  other  Poems.  By  Barry  ComwaU. 
•8?o.    9s.  6d. 

* 

I    Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance.  '  By  Thos.  Brown  the  Younger. 
Foolscap  8vo. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bridge,  or  Pisa  Defended,  a  Poem;  hfi  Ten 
.Cantos.  By  S.  Maxwell,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo. 
8s.  boards. 

.    Poems,  Dramatic  and  Miscdlaneous.    By  Henry  Nede.    Fools- 
cap 8vo.    7s. 
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MHRrepreseDtations  of  the  Edinbuigh  Review.'  *By  a  Beneficed 
Clergjinan.    8vo.    28. 

8ennon8  delivered  at  Salters'  Hall,  between  the  years  1800  and 
1810.    By  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Worthingtonu     Second  Edition^ 

128.  ' 

A  Vindication  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peteri>oroiig|i0 
from  the  Animadversions  of  a  Writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  Claims  of  Protestant  and  Popish  Dissentersi 
«8peciaihf  of  the  latter^  to  an  Equality  ior  CivH  PriTtleger»  'Wkh  the 
Members  of  the  Established  Church.  By  Robert  Moms,  M.  A% 
Wilts.    8vo.    2k. 

Lightfoot's  Works.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitaan. .  Yok 
VIII.    12s. 

A  Popular  Inqwry  kiUrthe  Doetiiae  of  Spriptiual  TypeS)  hehg 
the  substance  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Lectures  delivered  in  th< 
Parish  Church.  By  the  Rev*  John  Wilsoii»  A.Ut,  Minister  of  Ir- 
vine.   8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Ancient  Mysteries  de8(:ribe4>  espeeially  the  Englisl^  Miracle*PhQr8» 
founded  on  Apocryphal  New  Testament  Story^  eatant  among  the 
unpubUfhed  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  By  William  Han^. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Practical  Study, of  Scriptuve  recommended  mid  iUustrated. 
By  Mrs  Sheriffe.    2vq1s.8vo..    ISs.    r  .        ,  ^' 

Essays,  Moral  and  Religious,  on  various  Subjects,  by.  a  Laysiaa 
Second  Edition  enhvgedy  in  2  vols.  B^o^    1&  1  kL  6d«  boards.  *    - 

TOPOORAPHT. 

A  Statistloal  Acoouat  of  the  Kingdoms'of  Portugal  and  Algi^e, 
as  compared  to  the  other  States  of  Europe,  and  accompanied  bj  a 
View  of  the  actual  state  of  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Fine  Arts  amongst 
^  Portuguese  of  the  two*  hemispheres?  Dedicated  to  his  Mbst 
Faithful  Majesty.  By  Adrian  Balbi,  formerly  Professor  of  G<X)f 
graphy,  Mathematies»  and  Natural  Phtloiophyi  &c*  Ac.  Two  ¥ols. 
8vo.    Paris,  1822. 

Neale's  Historical  Description  'of  Blenheimi  with  six  Views.  8vo. 
6s. 

Topographical  and  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Boroughs  of*  East 
and  West  Looe,  in  Cornwall.  By  Thomas  Bond,  with  Views.  10s. 
6d.  -        • 

The  Graphical  and  Topographical  Deiioeations  of  the  County  of 
Cornwall.     No.  I.    2s.  6d. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Enfield,  in  Middlesex.  By  W. 
Robinson,  LL.D.    2  vols.  8vo.    2/.  2s. 

A  Picturesque  Promenade  round  Dorking,  in  Surrey.  By  Jite 
Timbs.    2d  edition,  with  thirteen  engravings.     12mo.    8s.  6d. 

Bibliotheca  Gloacestrensis ;  a  reprint  of  scarce  tracts  ^i^laling  to 
the  County  and  City  of  Gloucester ;  portrait  and  map.  4to.  19s. 
6d. ;  royal  4to.  IL  Is, 
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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery :  including 
Researches  and  Discoveries  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  West  Greenland, 
made  in  the  Summer  of  1822,  in  the  ship  Baffin  of  Liverpool.  By 
William  Scoresby,  Jun.  F.  R.  S.  £.,  M.  W.  S.  &c.  &c.  Commander. 
With  a  Map  and  Engravings.     16s.  boards. 

Colombia ;  being  a  Geographical,  Statistical,  Agricultural,  Com- 
mercial, and  Political,  Account  of  that  Country.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/. 
16s.  ' 

The  Belgiatn  Traveller,  being  a  Complete  Guide  through  the  Unit*- 
ed  Netherlands,  or  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  By  Edmund 
Boyce,  with  Maps  and  Views.    Fourth  edition.    8s.  bound. 

The  TraveHeir's'  Guide  down  the  Rhine.  By  A,  Schreiber ;  with 
a  Map.    New  edition.     18roo.    8s. 

Nnrrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea.  By  Sir  William  Cell.  Svo. 
15s. 

The  I^enees  and  the  South  of  France,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber last.    Svo. 

Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  in  1822. 
By  T.  Ctissold,  E^.    Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Travels  in  the  Northern  States  of  America.  By  Timothy  Dwight, 
LL.D.    4  vols.  Svo.     2/.  2s. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  the  Shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  River,  &c.  By  Captain  John  Franklin, 
R.  N.     4to.    4/.  4s. 

RecoUectiohs  of  the  Peninsula ;  containing  Sketches  of  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  Spanish  Nation.     Svo.    Ss. 
■    Travels .  through  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finmark,  to  the  North 
Cape,'  in  the  Summer  of  1820.    By  A.  De  Capell  Brooke.    4to. 
21.  10s. 

The  Sixth  and  Concluding  Volume  of  Clarke's  Travels.  4to.  S^. 
lds.6d. 

A  Visit  to  Spain  during  the  latter  part  of  1822  and  the  first  four 
months  of  1823.    By  £.  Quin^  Esq.    8vo.    12s. 
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INDEX. 


A 

Almxandsr,  the  Emperor,  and  other  despots,  sketch  of,  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  495. 

Auies,  or  Partitioning  Powers,   claim  universal  jurisdiction  in  all 
changes  of  government,  248,  260 — cordially  hate  England  for  re-> 
jecting  their  doctrines,  261. 

Anne,  Queen,  appointed  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  small  church 
livings,  151 — over-reached  by  the  clergy,  ib«— the  governors  dis-* 
tributed  the  greater  part  bi/  lot^  155.  < 

Architecture^  little  the  object  of  popular  cultivation,  from  the  want 
of  monuments  of  approved  excellence,  126 — influence  of  the  actualt 
nglU  of  fine  models  in  training  to  the  perception  of  beauty,  ISO. 

Atmosphere,  resistance  of  the,  473. 

Authors,  labours  of,  ill  paid  and  hazardous,  285,  805 — improper  to 
make  the  Chancellor's  approbation  of  their  works  indispensable  to 
the  protection  of,  SOS— cruelly  dealt  by,  S05,  S7S,  et  seq, 

B 

Barrington,  Sir  John,  not  distinguished  for  his  accuracy  as  a  histo- 
rian, 70 — nor  for  his  taste  as  a  critic,  71. 

Beddoes,  Mr  Thomas,  citations  from  *  the  Bride's  Tragedy'  hj, 
206-8. 

Bengal,  sugar  a  principal  product  of,  214.  ^ 

BisAops  and  abbots,  in  Scotland,  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  4 — abuse  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  by  the 
English  dignitaries,  151 — it  never  occurred  to  the  bishop  of  Derry  > 
to  increase  small  livings  from  the  profits  of  his  overgrown  bene* 
fices,  164.  \ 

Bishoprick,  in  England,  a  very  supportable  burden,  158— horrid  out- 
cry against  reasoning  defimtely  concerning  such  matters,  160. 

Botany  Bay,  colonized  for  what  purpose,  91 — ^likely  to  do  justice  to 
the  mother  country,  in  respect  of  jobs,  95 — mode  of  employing 
the  convicts  very  objectionable,  86,  94— intolerable  foppery  in  the 
conduct  of  extra- moralists  towards  them,  96 — not  yet  prepared  to 
receive  trial  by  jury,  lOS— not  of  utility  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment, ib. 

BouS,  M.,  volume  by,  professmg  to  describe  the  geology  of  Soot- 
land,  422-4S2. 

BritUh  Museum,  origin  of,  S79— library,  380— antiquities,  381 — 
minerals,  382— the  Zoological  collections  in  decay  and  ruin, — ^this 
discreditable  to  the  Trustees,  384,  390— the  specimens  at  present 
of  little  utility  to  the  student,  why,  385— the  noble  collection  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  disappeared !  388 — Parliamentary  grants  to, 
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in  23  years,  =:245,000r.,  593 — account  rendered  to  Parliament  last 
session,  S94!^-^gradual  rebuifding  of  Montague  House,  fire-proof, 
very  desirable,  397 — Hst  of  the  Trustees,  391-^the  ptUronage^z- 
volves  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ib.-^a^  of  them  entreat- 
ed to  consider  their  responsibility,  398* 

C 

Castlereagh^  Lord,  began  life  a  Radical  Reformer,  78— the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  opinion  of  the  foreign  policy  of,  512. 

Ciancellarf  late  jud^ents  of  the„  283— -has  stated  a  doubt  moat  de- 
structive of  the  rights  of  authors,  307— -cannot  help  this  infinnitjr, 
.  286,  312. 

Church,  of  Scotland,  enormous  property  of,  before  the  Reformttioo, 
unequally  distributed  among  its  members,  4 — ^progress  of  the  law 
relative  to  the  provision  of,  afterwards,  7-18. 

Churchest  English  and  Irish,  the  Legislature  has  the  fullest  right  to 

dispose  of  the  property  of,  14— -udlacy  of  the  reasoning  opposed 

to  the  reform  of,  ib.— instances  of  tbie  prodigality  and  futility  of 

<  the  measures  taken  as  to,  150,  &c.— the  claims  of  the  State  end* 

^  ed,  and  its  bounty  wasted  by,  ib. — the  necessity  of  inquiry  into  the 
facility  4if  congid^able  reform,  165-8-;-non-residence  widely  liceo* 
sed,  157>  167 — the  churph,  in  its  '  corporate  capacity, '  bound' 
fully  endowed  with  cool  assurance,  163 — the  fabric  of  the  Irisb, 
cunously  proportioned,  150,  166 — suffered  to  exist  solely  for  tbe 
purposes  of  parliamentary  influence,  166 — the  poor  incombenti 

«  aided  by  the  benevolence  of  the  curated,  164 — a  richly  endowed 
church  not  the  machine  for  the  conversion  of  a  people,  165. 

Clergy  of  England,  &c. '  consumption  of  public  wealth  by  the,'  H^ 
*  rights  of,  asserted,  iLC  *  ib. — in  their  claims  against  the  laity 


never  admit  the  argument  ad  muerkordiamf  152* 
Commerce^  the  West  India,  subjected  to  absurd  and  injurious  restrict 

tions,  220 — See  Legislation. 

ConvicUf  crimes  of^  various,  89— reform  of,  90 — great  inattention  or 

ignorance  in  manumitting  from  labour,  94 — accommodation  o(  the 

governor's  horses  preferred  by  him  to  the  morals  of,  97 — striking 

and  picturesque  account  of  the  pastoral  lift  of,  100— history  v 

'  Samuel  Ten-y  as  a  specinoen  of  the  origin  of  great  families,  9S. 

Cottage  Economy,  by  Mr  Cobbet — food  of  the  laboureri  106«-^&cti 

•  of  tea.  111— keeping  of  pigs,  114— fuel,  121. 
Cottons^  British,  exported  to  India,  since  1815,  222. 

Croly,  Reverend  Mr,  rhapsody  of,  abounding  in  tawdry  similes  asd 

*  nonsense,  55, 

Court  of  Chancery,  preventive  power  of,  by  writ  of  injuncticxi)  287-- 
wanton  disregard  of  property  by,  and  unwarrantable  presumption!  rf 
'  guilty  299-302— the  present  Chancellor  must  shudder  to  think  of 
ibis  jurisdiction  he  has  unadvisedly  undertaken,  307 — absurdly  en* 
deof  ours  to  exercise  a  censorship,  309-^313. 
Courts  of  Equity,  guided  by  what  consideratifms»  29& 
9 
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CrkkUmf  perMtoi»  iagenious  questions  respecting,  $49— dioiaidt» 
why,  S50-^a8  absorbed  every  topic,  859-^i-enormoii8  abuse  in,  371 
the  Antijacobin  set  up  the  fv«i4ioop  of  redcless  shui4er,  37S---the 

.  caloniniatorB  {riead  the  King's  privilege  /  374? — their  expedients, 
375,  et  eeq. — die  systen  int^ded  to  prohibit  works  not  having  the 
government  marie,  the  p«b)ic  should  veseot  this  gross  attempt,  376. 

D 
DJezzoTf  Pacha,  famous  ally  of  ours,   unexampled  barbarities  of, 

407—9. 
jyevglae^  Colond  Sr  Howard,  shows  the  terminal  Telocity  of  firar- 

ounoe  balls,  474 — attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  476. 
Dramatic  poetry,  quick  and  decisive  in  its  eflfects,  178 — what  isdra" 

nuOicf  179^181— origin  of  the  English  drama,  182. 
Duty  and  salary,  separation  of,  the  most  invincible  of  huoum  abuses, 

lOli  154, 164. 

-     E 

English  tn^y,  history  of,  177-<-account  of  the  first,  184— £<^ 
woardSf  185 — Marloto^  187 — Shakespeare^  199 — Beaumont  and 
Fletcher^  Massir^er^  194 — Ben  Jonson,  ib. — Middleton^  Marstanp 
Decker,  195—Chapmany  196— JVebsier,  197 — Ford,  Ids—Shirley^ 
199— Dryden,  200— LeCf  ,201— Otoxay,  202— Sauthem,  203~ 
Moore  and  IaUo,  ib. 


•  * 


Tine  Arts,  by  their  spread,  hinder  the  growth  of  originality,  354— 
bad  effect  of  institutions  for,  355 — Rembrandt,  Michael  Angelo, 
lb. 

Firing,  horiaontal,  against  besiegers,  proposal  'to  abolish,  470. 

Fortified  places,  meUiod  of  besieging,  468,  476 — M.  Camdt*s  new 
mode  of  defending,  published  for  what  purpose,  469 — his -erro- 
neous speculations  in  it  corrected,  470,  et  seq. 

France,  Ultra-Royalists  of,  their  principles  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  nations,  250. 

G 

Gttt,  Sir  W.,  not  an  admissible  witness  in  matters  connected  with 
political  liberty,  316,  320— or  with  Christianity,  320-3,  327-9— 
deserves,  as  severe  censure  for  his  speculations  on  the  future  lot 
of  the  Greeks,  331. 

Genius,  the  greatest,  antecedent  to  the  highest  civilization,  350. 

Geology,  fate  of,  singularly  cruel,  413— present  inducements  4o  saper> 

•  ficial  examination,  and  '  mala^fides,'  420— ^French  Geology  <of 
Scotland,  423,  436 — construction  of  maps,  426. 

Geologist,  qualifications  indispensable  to  the,  the  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  414 — chemistry^  416 — mathematics,  417 — draw- 
ing, 418 — ^why  write  without  knowing  something  of  the  subject? 
— 413-420—M.  B6u6,  422— M.  N.  SausBure,  433. 
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^rftatahf  the  Right  HoiiourabliB  Heniy,  M.  P.,  eloquence  of,  58-60 
— a  stout  reformer,  77 — tribute  of  veneration  and  affection  to  the 
memory  of,  by  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  liberty,  57. 

..  speeches  of,  omission  by  the  editor,  49— >pre&ciDg  with  tes- 

timonials  disapproved,  54f — ^first  speech  on  the  declaration  of  right 
the  finest-quotations,  61-6 — ^remarks  on  the  authority  of  the 
Judges  in  questions  of  national  liberty  of  too  universal  application, 
73 — on  Catholic  emancipation,  74— sentences  applicable  to  the 
present  times,  76 — passages  at  which,  if  cited  by  a  reformer  of 
the  present  day,  some  eulogists  of  Mr  Grattan  would  cry  out  re- 

'  bellion,  79 — attack  upon  Mr  Flood,  80 — reply  to  Mr  Corry,  tb 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  most  striking  invective,  82. 

^Greece,  Sir  W.  Gell's  estimated,  316,  332 — ^the  Greeks  anathe- 
matized by  Sir  W.  for  asking  one  price  and  taking  another,  32I-- 

«  and  for  calling  the  great  ancients  their  ancestors,  824 — the  Greek 
church  preferable  to  the  Roman,  327^  329 — its  liberality,  ib. 

H 

*  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  Mystery, '  quotations,  41-7. 

*  Hijfhways  and  By-ways, '  by  a  Walking  Gentleman,  refreshing, 

after  the  monotonous  works  of  former  tourists  and  travellers, 
'     456,465. 
Hindostan,  commerce  irith,  yet  in  its  infancy,  221. 

I 

Ireland^  oppression  in,  caused  by  the  latv  of  titkeSf  1 — opposed  bj 

every  good  feeling  and  honest  interest,  2. 

« 

J 

Jamaica f  general  and  shameless  profligacy  in,  173 — British  women 
appealed  to  on  the  subject,  ib. — inhuman  punishments,  174-6. 

Jerusalem f  Mr  Wilson's  visit  to,  403 — Ottoman  barbarity  in,  405— 
the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  405-7. 

Juries,  Scottish,  improvements  in  the  nomination  of,  226 — first,  the 
peremptory  challenge,  227,  231 — secondly.  Court  of  Justiciary 
divested  by  itself  of  the  power  of  nanang  the  forty-five,  228— the 
fundamental  evil  remains — the  presiding  Judge  stiU  selects  ike  Juri/t 
230 — the  dignity  of  the  Court  thereby  exposed  to  trial,  232— 
a  ballot  should  be  introduced  instead  of  it,  233— Sherifls  have  an 
alarming  power — $(hou)d  be  compelled  to  keep  an  open  list  of  per* 
sons  to  be  taken  by  rotation,  229. 

K 

Knotiolesj  Mr  J.  Sheridan,  *  Virginius*  by,  deservedly  successful-Hf"^ 
tations,  205. 

L 
Landy  imder  wheat  and  potatoes,  produce  of,  '108. 
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'Las  CdseTt  Cmmi  de,  partieiilarff  respecting,  and  bia  Journal  of  the 
.     Life  and.CooveraBtions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  497,  498. 
Legidation  commercial,  reform  of  our  system  of,  would  be  of  signal 
^     benefit,  489. 

\Liierary.Fr0petty9  entitled  to  protection  from  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
,  2B2-X-history  of  injunctions,  2S!(>— objectioD  that  the  work  was  li- 
/,  beUous  never  thought  tenable,  29S-^rules  of  right  and  justice  per- 
\    verted  in  favour  of  the  pirate,298 — character  of  property  wantonly 

denied,  299 — guilt  unwarrantably  presumed,  301 — justification  for 

all  this,  of  what  sort,  S02-4. 
IMeraiuref  diSereoce  of,  now,  and  formerly,  357 — Monachism  of,  at 

an  end,  358— l-made  the  tool  and  creatune  of  partynspirit  by  the 

worst  part  of  the  Ministerial  press,  372,  ei  seq. 
Louis  XVI.,  remarks  on,  503. 
JLcwi  of  the  Angels^  31 — some  refulgent  passagesy  33,  ei  seq.^^^Ae^ 

scription  of  Rubi  a  spirit  of  knowl^ge,  37.  .    . 

M 

-Mttcquanief  Gpvernor,  unfit  for  his*  situation,  S5*-deserv]ng  of  se- 
vere punishment,  96— should  have  be^n  dismissed  to.  half-pay  and 

•    insignificance,  102. 

Magazines;  we  profess  an  afiection  for  the  Gentleman's,  369— -the 

>  London  and  the  New  Mionthly ;  which  the  best  ?  970. 

Manbj^f  Captain,  plan  by,  for  saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners, 333 — its  success,  338 — ^^et  grievously  neglected,  348. 

Moore  and  Byi'on,  diffisrient  poetical  excellence^  of,  28— ^interest  of 
Mr  Moore's  poetry  derived  firom  first  impressions,  29 and  ab- 
stract qualities,  30. 

Moral  Education,  of  children,  much  neglected,  438-9 — in  the  case  of 
the  itofiuit  pbot  especially— -schools  for  training  them  in  virtuous 

.    habits,  440»  et  seq. 

Mortars  used  in  rescuing  crews,  336— and  in  sieges,  473. 

MaunlaineeTf  Pyrenean,  poetiod  sketch  of  a,  465. 

NapokoHf  the  Emperor,  character  of,  495,  516 — his  speculative  ta- 
,    lents,  501^^conomy  of  his  court,  502 — amiable  picture  of,  in  his 

domestic  relations,  507-9 — of  a  most  forgiving  disposition,  510 

.    his  love  of  rule,  511  —his  return  from  Elba,  514. 
Navigation  Laws*,  account  of  the,  478 — influence  erroneously  Iwcrib- 
.    ed  to,  in  weakening  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  480— and  aug- 
menting that  of  this  country,  482— provisions  of,  tend  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  commerce,  484— alterations  lately  made  in,  calcu- 
lated  to  promote  and  consolidate  it,  485,  et  seq, — foreign  and  Bri- 
tish shipping  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  re- 
spect to  duties,  488. 
Negroes,  emancipation  of  the,  delayed,  because  the  interested  the  slaves 
required  it,  169— but  always  looked  forward  to  by  thefmndaof 
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the  iboKftiM»  170— ddqr'  oo  the  part  rf  the  doloaies  to  imprwe 
the  condition  of,  loudly  calk  upon  Britain  to  inter&rei  171«— vices 
of  the  mfenud  aystem  in  Jamaica*  1S20,  oxpoaed,  17ft^7. 
NempaperSf  the  St  James's  Chrtmickf  the  oldest,  S60— ^e  Monumg 
Chronide  bett  (daily)  both  for  amusement  and  ioitruotioB,  ib,  i& 
Times,  not  to  our  taste,  S6S*— conforms  to  the  changes  of  the  time, 
S64— iVtftD  Tmes^  the  true  oi;gan  of  the  Ultras,  SfS-'^e  Cornier^ 
— 4acqu^  to  th^  Treasury^-^-a  paper  of  shifts  and  expedients,  567 
—weekly — CoUftt,  the  first  in  power  and  popularity,  868— tifce  £a> 
aminer,  the  ablest  and  most  respectable,  xb»— ^Ae  NetM  ako  en  ex* 
cellent  paper,  ib.— Scotland  boasts  but  one  original  paper- ■  tie 
ScoUman^'^tbe  e^ter,  king  of  political  eooaonqr  1  869. 


(/Meara,  Mr,  work  o^  umnqpeached  by  attacks  iqpon  its  andMi^ 
495,  499. 

P 

Packa,  VbSMmibL  All,  to  be  praised  fot  hii  mild  andpiradent  goveos- 
ment,  400* 

■  at  Damascus,  obse^oumess  to,  of  his  imsistery  quite  Eoro- 

pean,410. 

Parliamentary  debates,  perfection  of  the  art  of  reportkig  6O9  8^— 
cmrected  accounts  of,  approred,  58-^the  French  custom  of  funeril 
orations  in,  repr<rf)ated,  56* 

Parthenon  €£  AmeDBf  reasons  for  restoring  the,  on  the  Caiton  HII, 
182-6 — argument  against  it,  diat  it  is  degrading  to  copy,  consider- 
ed, 187— next,  that  it  would  be  misplaced,  140— last^,  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  copy  the  scidpture,  142. 

PatentSf  unhesitatingly  protected  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  289. 

Perry f  Mr,  firm  to  his  party  and  principles,  861^-«4meodoto  of,  868r 

Pjgfi,  best  modfe  of  feedmg  and  killing,  1 15. 

PhiralistSf  right  reverend,  hold  with  their  bishoprickB  whatever  oflioes 
can  be  held  with  them,  158. 

Poor 9  the,  cruelly  oppressed  by  th^  folly  and  rapacity  of  many  of  our 
laws,  118, 128— comfort  of,  may  be  promoted,  how,  105-7-19-96L 

Press f  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  the,  attempted  by  the  Court  of 
Clmncery,  810. 

— .  the  periodical,  illiberality  of,  *  its  besetting  sin,'  871— See  CriiP' 
cism,  Magaunes$  and  Nemspapers. 

Public,  the,  neglect  and  oppression  in  the  conduct  of  the  servants  of, 
72— has  a  right  to  exact  the  perfoimance  of  a  duty  whero  it  con- 
fers an  obligation,  150, 154. 

a 

Quarterly  List  of  New  Publications,  2m,  517. 
Queen^  the  latCi  of  Great  Briton,  inflections  on  Ae  pefiecntion  d^ 
505-7. 
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Queen  Marie  Antoineitei  profound  silence  respeduigi  observed  by 

the  House  of  Austria,  505. 
— —  Mary  Stuart,  singular  forbearance  of  posterity  towards,  whencOf 

506. 

,  JUders,  literarT»  numerous  and  heterogeneous,  454f*-their  works  mo- 
notonous, ID. — superiority  of  *  Highways  and  By-ways, ''  456, 
fit  sey* 

:  s 

Saussurcy  M.  Necker,  '  Voyage  en  Ecoss^  *  bv,  43S-7. 

Sphools  for  the  moral  education  of  young  chilaren,  442,  444-*inte- 
Besting  remarks  drawn  from  experiment,  446— >punishment  banish* 
I  ed,  ^7 — the  relaxations,  448-— teaching  by  pictures,  451-^eli- 
gtous  instruction,  ib.— happy  efiect  on  the  parents,  45S. 

Shipwreeks,  account  of  several,  394>  840,  848. 

Sieges,  how  carried  on,  468,  477* 

SMe^  and  Stones  carded  coastwite,  partiality  and  injustice  of  the 
Ux  on,  285-9. 

Slaves,  East  India,  not  miserable  and  degraded  like  the  West  In- 
dia, 224,  402— slave-market  at  Cairo,  ib.    See  Negroes. 

Spaith  injustice  of  the  attack  upon  by  fiie  Ultra  Royalists  of 
France,  250^the  war  of  the  Coalesced  Powers  in  1793  no  pre- 
cedent for  it,  252 — influence  of  its  success  on  the  independence 
of  states— greater  danger  to  Britain  thaQ  to  any  other,  258-263 — 
she  ought  to  interfere,  2^2— otherwise  must  at  length  fight  witl^ 
disadyantage,  263 — the  Cortes  the  only  lawful  power  of  the  ipQ* 
narchy,  241 — ^recognised  as  such  by  foreign  states,  242. 

Stcnes,  use  of,  recommended,  122. 

Sugars  entered  for  home  consumption,  from  1815  to  1821,  217'-?- 
me  East  India  half  the  ordinary  price  of  the  West  India,  ib. 

'     '         T         * 

Tea,  has  no  nourishment,  110 — its  effects  on  the  economy  of  a  cot? 
tage,  111. 

Tiths,  the  law  of,  an  intolerable  evil  in  Ireland,  l-»and  in  Eng- 
land, 2,  26 — Scotland  forms  a  great  contrast  in  this  respect,  3— 
curious  nonsense  about  the  origin  and  durability  of  tithes,  by  the 
Prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  lulopted  by  the  Rector  of  Wallasey, 
146. 

in  Scotland,  strong  and  general  wbh  for  information  upon, 
3— valuation  of,  ordered,  16,  20— difficulties  in  carrving  it  intq. 
execution,  20— -the  ipsa  corpora  in  no  case  to  be  levied,  ib.— -early 
adoption  of  this  system  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  great  benefits  re- 
sultmg  from  it,  24 — farmers  subject  to  the  vexatious  caprice  pf 
Uie  impropriator— statutes  passed  for  their  relief,  10,  11. 
VOL.  xxxviii.  NO.  76.  M  m 
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Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  398. 
Turks,  ferocious  barbarians,  4-05,  411. 

V 

Velocitiff'terminsi,  of  descending  bodies,  474. 

W 

Warehousing  system,  measures  for  extending  the,  490-1. 

IVest  India  planters,  involved  in  great  distress  by  excessive  cultiira- 
tlon,  209--211— diminution  of  it  their  only  remedy,  212 — &n  im- 
proper tax  imposed  in  Britain  for  their  relief,  ib — ^havc  no  right 
to  protection  from  competitfon^  213. 

WheaUey^  Mr,  plan  by,  for  landing  crews  upon  a  rope,  S42. 

Wilson,  Mr,  enthusiasm  of,  betrays  him  into  slips,  399,  403-^^rage 
of,  for  perpetual  citation,  399,  401-3-7-11. 

Wrecks,  apparatus  for,  333 — a  bounty  should  be  given  for  each  per- 
son saved,  345— account  of  the  plan,  and  directions,  339,  el  seq* 

Y 

Yeast,  receipt  for,  118. 
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BARTON'S  PRECEDENTS  IN  CONVEYANCING. 

TiilRD   EDITION,   PUBLISHED    IN   MONTHLY   PARTS. 

price  Ten  Shillings  each. 
PART  XVII.  (A.) 
^#*  Many  important  Adjudications  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  oft 
subjects  referable  to  this  Work,  having  taken  place  since  it  went  to 
Press,  the  Author  begs  to  inform  the  I^ofession,  that  the  idiole  will  be 
carefully  revised  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  with  a  view  of  making  such 
Additions  and  Corrections  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  Work  down 
to  the  present  time ;  and  which  will  be  delivered  gratis  to  the  Purchas* 
crs  of  the  Worky  with  Directions  for  the  Binder  to  introduce  them  in 
their  proper  places. 

CE^  The  Author  desires  also  to  say,  that  he  shall  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  any  Gentleman  who  may,  in  the  mean  time,  favour  him  wim  notices 
of  any  omissions  or  defects  which  they  may  have  discovered. 
'  K.  B. — The  remainder  of  this  Part  (B)  will  conclude  the  Work. 

Iff  The  impatience  indicated  by  the  Purchasers  for  the  Completion  of  this  Work,  has 
induced  the  Author  to  content  to  the  present  Portion  of  it  being  wow  pubtishedt  rather  tkmt, 
keep  it  huk  MntA  the  Inbra,  ^e,  eomU  he  compkted'-4h'^  ure  prtpmnngfor  ptM^aOoa 
with  all  practicable  tte^edition^  and  th$  nflMMif  99n  of  Moatoaobs  is  at  Prm. 
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DAMM'S 

ETYMOLOGICAL    LEXICON 


TO 


HOMER  AND  PINDAR, 


DAMlifS  Etymc^ogied'  IdfsAcon  of  the  QteA  Laoguage,  fbimded  upon  the 
writiiigB  of  Homer  and'  Pbite,  wa»  piiated  at  Berlm  in  a  Aidt  quArto  volume  in 
1765.  This  w6rk,  **  Herculei  laborist**  ar  Heyne  most  jmtly  characteriaed  it, 
has  beefn  so  long' and'  so  extensivvly  known  to  the  learned  w<)rld,,  tmi  '*M$ 
iperits,*'  to  use  tbe  wordf  of  Mr«  Dibdim  ao ''  umfenaUyiacknoiKlec^od,''  that 
any  introductory  commendation  of  it  may  seem  to  be  altogether  superfluowL 
The  late  Professor  Young,  of  Glasgow,  when  the  reprint  was  first  pnojeel^'by 
the  present  publishers,  exclaimed  with  characteristic  animation  and  eipphasfa^ 
^  It  is  a  divine  book  r  and  tUi  ta  thoie;vfao  knew  the  learned  FrofimQies  dis- 
criminating acquaintance  wjth  writew  on  Greek  PhU(olog3|^  ai^  wkllt  tiha  stu^f 
itself,  muit  hb  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  superiority  of  the  work,  «Ten  were  they 
themselveti  utiacquidntfed  ^vith  it»  •     -  .... 

For  some  years  past^  however,  copies  o{^  Danvn'a  J^ieoEicon  have  been  sq  very 
rare,  and  consequently  so  exp^nsivip,  that  the  work  is  among  maqy,  and  particii- 
lariy  youthful  scholars,  much  less  known  than  its  merits  deserve;  and  to  such,  in 
announcing  a  new  edition,  it  eamiot  be  assmtable^to  detail  the  plan  of  the  for- 
mer one. 

The  etymological  system  of  Damm,  was  originated,  in  a  great  measure*  by 
himself.  The  ol^ect' which  he  kept  in  view  was,  to  reduce  the  language  to  tbe 
few^  possible  elements,  and  by  thus  nmi^fyfaig  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
(ongue  in  its  earliest  state,  to  ftciHtate  tbe  acquisi^n  of  itM^tbe  mqre,  cop)oi}s 
and  elaborate  form  in  which  die  later  writers  hi^ve  bfit  it..  To  transcribe  %.QWCt  of 
his  Preface,  however,  will  mqre  aptly  coavqy  to  the  learned  raader.a  knoydcdge 
of  our  author.—  .  » 

*'  Pauca  a^nodum  monendus  videtur  Lector  benevc^us  de  ccmtiBo  hc^Xend 

construendi. 

"  DoWbam  primum*  non  0rdinem  sads  lucidumria  LesddtvGnecisy  etiam  cni^- 
tissimis,  esse  serrtitumf.  Magna  iOa  et  ind^gesta  moles  PrimUioonm^  at  -vMeri 
vohint,  difficultatibus  et  ten^ris  suk  dofcorrere  magis  quam  invitifre  <iWgnt^»w* 
peterat:  emr  '^mom,  pBg-Bomano,  tSSamfan^  hoc  prsMipui 


modi  hAnttby  tm  oc  jriiiiciiwimiis  et  vfir  Iftiik  irfi^  fenAtes^  omiii  ijos  4eri?Btoniiii 
^ottpMltortisi^  Mnita  c^pS%  qilBmrK^diiaiiii  promflitet  Deinde  i^ebam, 
det$&e^  Mtt  'uihiM  TWcaMa  jAvkk^  wA  et  tignHJenlioncs  qoascbm  atfue  usut 
ploHiiKihlni  we«ft:  iitfo  et  pertepe  ninis  lagoft  cit  inoertos  8%iuficatu6  eaae  po* 
ftitbfl,  4Vi  In  tfffCfm  et  healtatten^  JftoM^^aofdiitum  neeesiario  inherent* 
His  fncomiiMMfift  mecfialttlol  Aerf  ndA  bfio  nfcxfo  pone  iatelligebeiii»  nifi  ut  N^vu  ic 
LKxidok  ErnioLeotevIc  iMftbemur^-et  «d  id  ezBtniendai%  e  nc  dictis  Concor*> 
dantSi  tftta&nak  ttttiMi»t^wi  anetortyo,  maUrin  congercretur.  Jam,  in  tNtftW  huie 
rd  Gtmiflnde  ^esset  ftuateudMn,  {igaavum  emm  ^ridebatur,  optare  taatum,  aut  ab 
i^  exspeetare^  iEIiiod.|t|iraiie4diBMa']Baiii&  ipie  expedU  peasis,)  9b  mUiqid$imi$ 
iDfdieiiduiti  eM»  tomtabat :  ut  deaide  aliomm  dextra  sedulitas  ulteriuf  progrede* 
k^etor.  NulU  antem  aunt  ia'asBi  Qnaemy  wpnotan  qfpdem  scripta  aetatemtide- 
tnnt,  aatiqtiions  Uomero  et  I%idAio :  nam  Hesiodum  atik  relinquendum  putavL 
'  **  Et  in  Muakro  yadem  ctiam  afe  fatJenei  me  indtabant  ut  ei  sttccmrendum 
jaRfioamn.  NommUi  enim  crjus  interpreter  son  ex  ipso  eiini,  ted  ex  notionibui 
ueiiio  ittide  ceaeepti^  expfiobnttimde  fiebat^iit  vnltum  lordi^  et  ^^Adbpn  fX^ 
neretor  et  imputaittur  ternanmo  tcriptori.  Scriput  enim  stilo  fadli,  led  aiguto 
et  vere  au]lm»  qailii  viraai  prindpem,  ex  iilostri  r^gum  .£gyptiaconim  stirpe 
fwiiintan,a[iahb  pewgffina>innibm  et  aiiidiie  Jiepoqm  convicta  expolitum,  dece- 
%M»  NiUBaipifat  nid nohfle^candtdiWy  magnaniimim;  bilare  quoque  et  aoM^ 
mm  i  vtMk  -tm&tmAtpkt  fmnma  cum  et  dectii  et  ordinads.  Talem  tantopere 
<i  qaHiuidam  defewnatoi,  utierenibfl  obi  aimiie  retineret»  penuQleste  ferebam. 
Cni  malo  ocemii  poMe  hbt  ^ne  annadyertebasa^  ti  qoilibet  legondi  c^  cupidiw 
«»  ^lAmdif  liMtraeeetnr,  ut  ad  ipmm  pemotce^dum,  tine  altedui  adminiciilo» 

^Sed  ut  taBMnhfepraBtetaiiiberdnildpeMktoifialiquam  pnBbere».ad,e«- 
ttitandum  vtiam  ex  alib  eoneordantiis  Umvermh  aliq^  LeiMcon  QneouOy 
>qnod  uobli  heniniB  iadoHria  colifid  non. poteits  ita  ^kpotm  et  digjessi  omnet 
vooef>  ut  apparerety  ex  quam  paitou  radidbot  prapuUulet  Qmc^  copia  t  et»  qt 
i«f  e0fYift6tui»,nMigisindepenpieiiateet.  Adjecta  funt  e^  Trapdt  Grad^  et 
ex  WiMioD  primo^et  ex  atiisy  qnadaw  locaj.quum  perluBtrpssem  ea  Bcriptf, 
an  forte  tKmun  aliqnod  tbeoMi  possem  dqirehenda^'* 

Oorastbor  hatin^Mt  conitmeted  at  onee  a  CoNcoanAitcB  and  a  Clatu  to 
thewritl^gtefHeMxaaiidl^iMUL  EVogr  oeeuffene^ofeacb  wordismiQiit^ 
recorded,  and  tbe  criticd  tdudar  it  tbus  enabled  to.jndge  for  liimself  oCthe.  ooa- 
ftiitanejoftbeidterpretitaonwfaidiDammliataffixedtoit.  BTbryphraiealMsand 
t^mrf  pwailiarity  of  dialect  or  Aeximv  «ve  Maljied  with  an  indnstry  tbat  could 
bate  hawi  iiiirainfiiLody  by  the  ntmort  ardour  of  enthmiawnj  andajfciU  Whioh 
could  not  hare  renlted  but  from  a  rare  combination  of  tdent  and  acqnirenientB. 
TVia|]|MdM.theleainingwhichhehiMdiiphiyed,itis  of  coo^  reqniiite  thAt 
the  work  thottld  be  jmreitigated ;  for  proof  of  bit  induftry,  what  can  exceed  tbe 
fottawhig  from  hit  own  pea?*^  . 

**8dt  Lector  hmtianittmwt^  gegarfiwnp  hujut  Lexid  ita  ettefoctam.  Bx 
Remana  adbiane  Htmriri,  nun  n^wjlupj  tt^  fmnirmitmihut  mniynalibui  fV- 
lathiit  eal%Bfain  omMifOoaa  |iaiil%  ft  joiMm  tdto 
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pli^;nla8»  quoniBi  Biuiienif  ad  octiDgenta  acbceiidebat^  dkiecabMft  m  irhrdbt; 
qnarukii  ultra  viginti  qasatpte  myriades  ewtebanU  .Hat  mymdam  per  alphabe* 
turn  generale,  pott  per  Syigr^at  tpedalet  tpedalioretquc^  digerchaii,  ut  vpuam 
vocet  ad  tuas  qattque  cognationet  rediraiit.  Quat  tiiigalat  ccrfleetity  cfaartulit  in- 
Toltebain,  et  imraeiis  notatat  in  iodicem  referebam :  <pia  ratione  plut  bis  oMk 
treceod  ejotmodif^tciciili  jiatcebantur.  Honim  denot,  tecundiiai  teriem  niune- 
ronim,  filo  cblligabam;  deiiide  dedet  denot  alio  loagiore  filo :  ut  tandem  vigum 
tNt  fksoet  niijocet  fierent.  Hoc  enim  pacto  quslibet  coUecl^  vox  in  mea.ent 
potettate,ut,  ope  illiut  indidtetnumen  chait«d«iBtcnpti»prb^ 
Pott  banc  bperano,  tsedii  pleningmam,  nki  pnevita  utibtat  pariter  ac  jucunditai 
aninkim  tubinde  reficeret;  elaboratioiieai  iptina  adgrtdiebary  tic  ut  magpit  et 
sequaHbut  foliit  quodque  vocabuhna,  cum  tuit  lodt,  et  aninMuhenaonibii»»  mund^ 
intcriberem ;  et  tttidenii  kta  quoque  folia  in  comeztum  unum.dentio  exacrfbe- 
bam.  Homero  abtoluto,  pari  modo  cum  Pindaro,  ex  e^tione  Oxonienai,  Tena* 
bar.  Hie  labor  mihi^  nocte  dieque  continuatuty  octo  peene  anno6>  inter  aBoc 
labores,  abtumsit**' 
.  We  mutt  now  requett  the  readev't  attention  to -the  i»«tent  reprint. . 

An  etymologicid  dattiication  of  the  language,  however  valuidyle  in  itid(  hai 
erer  been  fi^und,  in  tbote  Lexicont  where  it  hat  been  made  the  g^noond  work,  to 
be  connected  with  very  eontiderable  eneumbrance.  The  oontnltation  o£  tmk 
workt  it  tediout  and  fiitiguing,  and  necettarily  requiret  the  niechnm  of  a  mmntaand 
bnfty  index.  Copiout  at  it  th&index  in  the  original  edkionof  Damm,  ife  iastifi  by 
no  meant  complete,  and  the  abbreriated.referencet  which  it  containt,  at  all  tiaMi 
troubletome,  are  in  a  good  many  inttancet  inaccurate.  Nothing  it  more  calcu- 
lated to  damp  the  ardour  of  dattical  retearch  than  tuch  inconyeniencesy  and 
some  ttudentt  may  periiapt  rett  tatitfied  with  a  tuperfidal  acquaintance  with  a 
diffidilt  pattage,  rather  than  hdnt  it  thraugh  the  maiea  m  wfaidi  mitdhrectioB  by 
the  index  necettarily  kTolret  them. 

It  doet  not  teem  diflBcult  to  condMnethe  advantaget  of  an  alphabetical  and  an 
etymological  arrangement;*— that  at  once  gratifying  the  critic  by  the  fdicaty  tod 
origimdity  of  the  latter,  and  encouraging  the  ttudant  by  the  hnportant  fiic3itietof 
the  former.  Thit  hat  been  the  object  of  the  new^  conttrdclioii  in  wlridi  the 
pretent  edition  it  brought  forward,  and  a  very  few  wordt  wil  be  wrfBrient  to 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  it  to  the  readei^t  mind. 

The  body  et  the  Lexiooh  it  alphabetically  arranged.  By  tint  anangameat, 
itt  princqml  utility  to  yonng  icholan,  at  an  explaBatory  hey  to  Homer  and 
Pindar,  it  .bietfc  promoted  andifitplajed.  Thote  wotdt  which  oar  enthor 
etteemed  Primitive  are,  at  utoal,  given  in  Cafitxl  LBrrxit;-  tkote  to  vfaidi 
he  atng^Md  an  inferior  rank,  in  lettert  of  a  imaller  tiie;  and  between  eadi  Ded- 
vative  and  itt  eipfamaCioo,  it  interted,  within  parentheaet,  die  timple  font  to 
which  the  author  referred  it.  In  the  Index  of  the  former  edition,  twcr  or  mart 
referencet  were  occanonaDy  affixed  to  a  lin^  word,  indicating  die  oocarrence 
of  additiomd  crii '  Soii^  under  other  terms  ;thete  have  all  hem 

cacefolfy  verifier  'o  the  paa^gtafih  in  wfaidi  the  wond  is  ana- 
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Ijied.  The  Judex  also  marked  the  occaaiondi  occurrence  of  cridcinii  iqxm 
idiomatic  phrases,  and  peculiarities  of  dialect  and  flexion  i  all  these  insulated  re- 
ferencei  ha?e  also  been  verified,  and  incorporated  iii  their  most  natural  alphabe- 
tical order.  Lastly,  upon  this  part  of  the  work,  all  our  author's  explanations  in 
the  German  language  ha?e  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  F.  Shdberl,  a 
native  oTGermany. 

Sooceedii^  immediately  to  the  body  of  the  work,  is  a  complete  Scheme  of  our 
author's  Ettmologic  al  CLAsamcATioir,  exhfinting  every  Primitive,  and  its  proper 
Jamify^  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  originally  arranged,  but  divested 
of  all  criticism  and  illustration,  whidi  the  alphabetical  department  supplies. 
Thus  his  etymological  Prin^iplei,  fbr  which,  as  an  etyauAofjutf  DtaAm  u  most'  to 
be  dommended,  are  clearly  and  strikingly  developed.  And  as  the' supposed 
Primitive  is  spedaUy  quoted  with  every  Derivative  in  the  body  of  the  Lexicon,— 
wlnle  the  connexion  between  the  two  parts  is  made  apparent^  and  reference 
fiMtfksted,— even  where  the  author  miay  have  erred,  the  riper  philology  of  the 
present  day  may  gather  many  valuable  hmts  and  directions.  .    . 

Our  an^br^s  ^  Paas  Rxaus,"  or  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names,  foUows,  and 
the  only  respect  in  whidi  it  difibrs  from  the  original  b  the  inoorpomtion  with 
each  article  bf  all  references  found  in  the  Index. 

The  whole  is  concluded  by  the  **  Apfsmbix  vonnullobum  Philolooicobum,** 
end  brief  **  ApnEKoix'iNDicis ;"  neither  of  which  seemed  susceptible  of  any  im- 
proved arrangement. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work  io  its  progress  throo^  tiie 


CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLICATION. 

The  work,  of  which  only  nvB  hvndexd  conxa  have  been  thrown  oS^  is  hand- 
somely printed  in  Demy  4to.,  and  will  form  a  volume  of  about  lioo  Pages. 
The  page  contains  three,  coluipns^  and  the  Typ^  althou^  necessarily  smaU,  is 
very  distinct. 

To  facilitate  purduue,  and  thus  as  much  as  posuUe  promote  the  sale,  a  perio- 
dical publication  has  been  determined  on. 

The  whole  will  be  comprised  in  Eight  Parts,  of  about  1S6  pages  each,  price 
10#.  6d,  payable  on  delivery.  Whoever,  takes  the  First  Pkrt  will  be  bound  to 
purchase  the  whole,  and  the  publishers  pledge  themselves,  that  if  it  should  exceed 
the  stipulated  number  of  Parts,,  all  the  surplus  shall  be  given  gratis. 

Part  First  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  July;  Part  Second  on  the  1st  of 
September ;  Pvt  Third  oti  the  lit  of  October,  and  a  part  on  the  Ist  of  every 
succeeding  month  tfll  the  work  is  completed.  The  printing  of  the  first  four  Parts 
is  already  neariy  finished,  so  that  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  of  the  regularity 
of  their  appearance.  The.  concluding.  Part  will,  of  course,  appear  on  the  1st  of 
March,  18S4. 

Published  by  Knight  &  Lacet,  London;  Adam  Black,  Edinbuior; 
Wabdlaw  &  Cvnntnghamx,  and  John  Smith  &  Son,  Qlaioow  ;  and 
R.  M.  Tims,  Dublin. 
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or 

DAMMS  LEXICON  TO  HOMER. 

TWO  VOLUMES  OCTAVa 


That  portkNi  of  Da^oi's  I^xicomv  which  is  tdevotid  to  die  elueidatioB  o 
PnmAH,  1mi»  iteadyappMrad  im  4  Mpmteform  m  an  Appendix  to  MnHsotuif 
ibi^s  Tttlilahle  edMoii  of  llMt  Poet;  aikd  it  has  beea  n^geated  to  the  pubKihen 
of  die  new  editibn  of  the  laife  Latkooy  thai  tbejrMrould  do  an  ucoepMe  ta- 
vice  to  literature,  by  ft  s^paratn  publication  of  the  htfge  diviaioii  oC  th^  jtiolior, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  lukb  tM  ODmxti 

Th^  hare  therefore  prepared  aa  editSoti  tobpcompriaed  io  two  thick  felsaes 
oetbvb,  fifmn  which  all  ^  t^ncDAHtc,  and  tone  part  of  the  auaeeHaneotis,  tr^m 
has  heefi  excluded,  but  all  that  part  ireodned  which*  has  a  parlkidar  rdatintD 
thewrithk)^  oFthe  ^reat  £fic  Psbt* 

After  the  detttled  account  winch  has  lieett  given tDf  the. I^Hw^edfleiodl  it i 
uDneeessaiy  to  be  more  minute  respecting  the  Homibig,  jthaa  merely  te4tti, 
dmt'il  is  eonstmeted)  to4^as  it  goes,  exactly  oiik  the  saoie  plan i.aontaiiuai 6^ 
the  Lexicon,  alphabetically  arranged,  next  Ae  Etymolooical  CLASsmafM^ 
then  the  Paes  Reaub*  and,  lastly,  the  short  ^AprtoDixss;  the  Gemaopsfs^ 
are  also  throughout  translated  into  English,  .     . 


CONDITIOK&  OF  PUBLICATION 

This  work,  which  is  printed  with  equal  neatoess  to  that  of  the  Quarto,  w9I  tx^ 
to  Two  Volumes,  .Demy  Octavo,  of  about  860  Pages  each,  and  a  few  cope$ «« 
beautifully  executed  on  hot^pressed  Royal,  to  range  with  the  Large  Paper  Copis 
c^Ernesti's  Homer»  printed  in  1814,  at  the  Glasgow  University  Press. 

The  Octavo  contains  two  columns  on  the  page,  and  will  be,  like  the  Qotf^ 
comprised  in  Eight  Parts,  of  about  224  Pages  each;  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be 
given  gratis. 

,The  price  of  the  Small  Paper  will  be  7i.  6d.  a  P^rt,  and  that  of  the  targe  ftp* 
lOj.  6rf,,4)ayable  on  delivery. 

The  Octavo  will  appear  regularly  along  with  tjie  Quarto,  at  the  periods  sW 
specified,  and  whoever  purchases  the  first  Part  must  continue  to  tatet"' 
whole. 

Published  h-*  f^^^n^T  &  Lacey,   London;    Adam  Flack,  lBt>iv"^'' 
WAa^  ^HAifs,.and  Joiin  Smith  &  Son,  GtAWOw;"^ 

.  R.^  ■'•..■ 

CUsfou 


PreptKlnffer  PtHicmlion. 
TBAVBLS  - 

THfiOUSH  PART  Ot  THK 

.    UNITED    STATES 
CANADA, 

IN    1818    AND    1819. 

B»  JOHN  >(ORI$Ot<  DBNCAS,  A.B. 


Abo  in  the  Pre»9. 


BUXTORFII  LEXICON  HEBRAICUM  ET  CHALDAICUM, 

Complectens  oranes  voces^  quae  in  Sacrb  ^WMs  exstant;  interpretadonis  fide, 
exemplomm  Bibliconim  copia,  locorum  difficilium  ex  Hebraeorum  commeDtariii 
explicatioQe,  auctum  et  illustratum.  Accassemiit  Lexicon  breve  Rabbiiiico-Plulo« 
tophicum,  et  Index  Ladnus.    Edido  nova,  cura  sedula  recensita. 

Glasguae,  ex  Prelo  Acadendco.  Impentb  LondineDsium  R.  PHestley;  Gul. 
Baynes  &  Fil.;  G.  Cowie  &  Soc.;  G.  Ottbr ;  R.  Baynes;  Edinensium  Bell  &  Bndi 
fute ;  et  Dubiiniensb  R.  M.  Tims. 

BuxtoffU  kandiowiefy  prmUd  in  one  volume  octatfo,  uniformly  to  Bythner't  Lyn 
Prophetica^  which  VHupudUsked  last  year.    Great  care  hat  been  bestowed  in  coUm*  ^ 
the  late  and  earlier  editions  of  the  original^  with  the  enlarged  work  of  Montaldu^^ 
and  many  errors  in  citations,  and  otherwise,  have  been  rectified. 

N.  G.  SCHROSDERII 

INSTITUTIONES  AD  FUND  AMENTA  LINGUA  HEBR^JE. 

DT    U8UK    STCJDIOSiE    JUVENTUTIS. 

Glaflgua,  ex  Prelo  Academico ;  Impenus  Ricardi  Priestley,  LondinL 
This  edition  of  Schrofder  is  very  neatly  printed  in  one  volume  octavo,  and  matiy 
errors  of  the  Um  edition  hone  been  corrected. 

Lately  Published. 


PHILOSOPHIiE  NATURALIS  PRINCIPIA  MATHEMATICA; 

AocTORE  I8AACO  NEWTONO,  Equite  Aurato. 

Perpetuifl  Commentariis  lilustrata,  communi  studio  Pp.  Thomas  le  Sear  et 
Francisci  Jacquicr,  ex  Gallicana  AGnimorum  Familia,  Matbeseos  Professonim. 
Editio  nova,  Bumm&  cur&  recensita.  Veneunt  apud  Lackington  &  Soc. ;  R.  Priest- 
ley; G.  &  W.  B.  Whittaker;  J.  Cuthel ;  G.  Gowie  &  Soc;  J.  Colli^ood; 
Treuttel  &  Wurts,  et  Treuttel  Jun.  &  Richter,  Londini ;  necnon  ParisHsy  et  Ar 
gentorad,  apud  Treuttel  &  Wurts. 

BeavHfmy  printed  in  four  volumes  royal  octavo,  price  £4 :  is,  boards. 

BYTHNERI  LYRA  PROPHETICA, 

8IYE  ANALYSIS  CRITICO-PRACTICA   PSALMORUAf. 

In  qua  voces  omnigense  ad  regulas  artis  revoCantur,  earum  significadones  ex- 
fdicantur,  et  eleamtis  linguae  evohruntur.  Additae  sunt  Harroohia  Hebneei  Textos 
cum  Paraphrasi  Cfasddaea,  et  Versione  LXXII.  et  Brevis  Institudo  Linguae  Hebnec 
et  Chaldaeae.  Edido  nova,  summ&  cmk  recensita.  Veneunt  apud  G.  &  W.  E 
Wliittaker,  Londini 

Beautifully  printed  in  one  volume  octavo,  price  20s.  boards, 

HEBREW  ELEMENTS, 

Or  a  Pracdcal  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures :  consisting 
of  Four  Tracts,  viz.  a  Hebrew  Primer,  Syllabarium  Hebraicura,  Hebrew  Reader 
Parts  I.  &  IL  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  not  taught  Hebrew  at  School.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bi^op  of  St.  David's.    Sold  by  R.  Priesdey,  London. 
Neatly  printed  in  l2mo.     The  Four  TraM  ^re  also  to  be  had  separately, 

THE  SCHOLAR'S  INSTRUCTOR, 

A  HEBREW  GBAlfHAR  WITH  POINTS. 

By  Israel  Lyons,  formerly  Teacher  of  the  Hebrew  Language  in  the  Univerntjr 
of  Cambridge.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Henry  Jacob,  author  of  the  Hebrew 
Guide.    Fourth  Ed* 

Printed  at  the  ^  hy  Press,  for  Richard  Priesdey    140,  Hyi 

Holbom,  Ix>ndon. 
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